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Al^atm^foT  regidating  the  Trade  in  Clooers  and  other  small  Seeds, 

recommended. 

Sir, 


T, 


H  B  Legislaturei  at  different  times,,  have  passed  various  laws 
for  rc^golating  the  ffax-seed  trade,  which,  inter  alia,  direct,  that. 
such  certificates  shall  be  delivered  by  the  seller  of  that  seed  to  the 
purchaser,  as>  may  instruct  the  place  of  its  growth,  and  the  sear 
con  in  which  it  was  produced,  so  as  the  latter  might  be  guaran* 
tieed  from  loss  or  damage,  in  case  the  seed  diould  prove  unsound, 
or  of  a  different  quality  than  described  in  the  certificate  deli- 
TCfed.  These  regulations  have  proved  of  great  utility,  tending 
much  to  protect  the  grower  of  flax,  and,  of  course,  to  promote 
the  prosp^ty  of  the  flax  trade.  I  have  often  thought  that  it 
would  oe  of  public  advantage,  were  similar  regulations  establish* 
ed  with  regard  ta  clover  and  other  small  seeds,  such  as  Rye  grass. 
Sainfoin^  KuU  baga,  and  Turnip  ;  because  it  is  well  known  that 
numerous  abuses  are  practised  by  the  dealers  in  these  articles,  and 
that  heavy  losses  have  repeatedly  been  sustained  by  purchasers  in 
contequence  of  upsound,  or,  what  is  worse,  of  bastard  or  dege- 
nerated seed  being  furnished,  instead  of  what  was  healthy  and 
jmre.  For  these  reasons,  and,  in  particular,  because  the  most 
mOBtt  judge  is  unable  to  distinguish  the  difference  betwixt  some 
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of  the  varieties  of  small  seeds,-  it  wouldy  in  my  humble  opinion, 
be  highly  beneficial  to  cultivators,  were  the  following  account  of 
a  cajise,  lately  determined  by  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  inserted  in  your  earliest  Number ;  as  it  show8>  in  the 
clearest  manner,  the  propriety  of  making  the  legislative  regular 
tions  which  I  have  recommended,     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A  Friend  to  Improtements. 


Account  of  a  Cause  respecting  Ruta  Bcrga  Seed,  lately  decided  in 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session, 

In  the  month  of  ApriJ  1804",  Messrs  Dickson  &  Co.,  seeds- 
men in  Edinburgh,  purchased  2  cwt.  of  Swedish  turnip  seed 
from  James  Kincaid,  then  farmer  at  Inches  near  Falkirk,  which, 
upon  trial,  they  alleged  turned  out  not  to  be  genuine;  and, 
having  sold  part  of  it  to  different  persons,  as  real  Swedish 
turnip  seed,  their  character,  in  consequence,  suffered  material 
injury.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  redress  for  this,  they  in- 
stituted an  action  of  damages  before  the  Court  of  Session,  a- 
gainst  Mr  Kincaid,  on  the  13th  December  1804,  about  eight 
months  after  the  sale  of  the  seed.  In  the  libel  it  was  stated, 
that  in  April  last  (ISOl*),  the  pursuers  concluded  a  bargain  with 
James  Kincaid,  farmer  at  Inches  near  Falkirk,  for  two  hundred 
weight  of  turnip  seed,  which  he  affirmed  was  true  Swedish  tur- 
nip, raised  by  himself,  and  for  the  qualities  and  growth  of  which 
he  would  be  answerable.  That  the  pursuers,  relying  on  these 
assurances,  paid  a  full  price  for  the  seed  above  mentioned  ;  sold 
the  same  in  retail  to  several  of  their  customers ;  but,  on  trial, 
it  was  discovered  not  to  be  Swedish  turnip,  but  rape  seed,  or 
some  other  kind  of  seed  totally  different  from  that  which  the 
said  James  Kincaid  had  professed  to  sell  to  the  pursuers,  as  above 
mentioned.  That  not  only  have  the  pursuers  had  various  com- 
plaints from  some  of  their  most  respectable  customers,  and  ac- 
tions of  damages  threatened  to  be  brought  against  them  on  ac- 
count of  failures  in  the  crop  of  turnip  from  the  above  cause, 
which  is  solely  imputable  to  the'  said  James  Kincaid,  but  have 
also  sustained  a  grievous  injury  in  their  character  and  reputa- 
tion as  upright  and  honourable  dealers,  which  is  infinitely  more, 
important  to  them  than  any  pecuniary  reparation  that  can  be' 
made  ;  but  for  which,  nevertheless,  according  to  every  principle 
of  justice,  an  adequate  reparation  is  due.  The  libel  concluded 
for  *  payment  of  the  sum  of  1000/.  Sterling,  or  such  other  sumi 
^%%  or  more,  as  our  said  Lords  shall  he  pleaded  to  modify  In' 
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liame  of  damagesi  on  the  above  mentioned  account ;  with  inter- 
est  thereof  from  the  date  of  citation  to  follow  hereon,  till  pay* 
ment ;  and  also  for  expenses  of  process. '  ■ 

On  the  13th  December  J  805,  eleven  months  after  the  process 
a^nst  Mr  Kincaid,  an  action  of  damages  was  raised  against 
Messrs  Dicksons,  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Lewis  Cnuvin,  for  the 
loss  of  a  crop  of  Swedish  turnips  from  a  field  at  Duddingston, 
which  he  had  sown  with  seed  purchased  from  these  gentlemen. 
Mr  Kincaid  was  not  mjide  a  party  to  this  action  ;  ard,  after  a 
good  deal  of  litigation  before  Jjord  Glenlee,  it  appears  that  his 
Lordship  decerned  against  Messrs  Dicksons  for  12/.  13s.  Id.  of 
damages,  and  ^dL  10s.  of  expenses;  making,  in  all,  5iV.  Ss.  Id, 
Sterling. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  original  action  of  damages  at  Messrs 
Dicksons'  instance  against  Mr  Kincaid,  proceeded  before  Lord 
Justice- Clerk,  who  remitted  the  cause  to  Dr  Coventry,  Professor 
of  Agriculture,  and  Dr  Rutherford,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  these  gentlemen  reported,  that 
upon  20th  March  1805,  they  inspected  a  field  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  Benjamin  Bell  Esq.  at  Newington,  and  also  anotl^cr  field 
of  the  same  belonging  to  Mr  Lewis  Cauvin  at  Restalrig,  by  di- 
rection of  the  parties  ;  and,  after  examining  particularly  the  plants 
in  these  two  fields,  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  not  of  the  species 
called  rap,  but  are  a  variety  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  altcreJ,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  from  the  ordinary  character  of  this  last  species* 

They  further  reported  to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  that  the  Swedish 
turnip,  as  well  as  some  other  species  belonging  to  the  same  natu- 
ral family  or  tribe  of  plants,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  vary  in  its  ha- 
bit and  general  appearance,  owing,  most  probably,  as  numerous 
observations  tend  to  show,  to  sundry  causes  ;  such  as  the  floral 
influence  or  impregnation  of  other  plants  growing  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, giving  rise  to  what  are  called  by  naturalists  hybrids  T)r 
mixed  species ;  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  degree  of  fertility,  con- 
dition as  to  moisture,  state  of  texture,  8c c.  5  the  period  when  the 
teed  of  the  crop  is  sown,  and  other  circumstances :  and  though 
there  ocay  subsist,  in  the  present  instance,  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  particular  cause  or  causes  of  the  altered  appearance  of  the 
plants  growing  in  the  fields  above  mentioned,  yet  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  have  been  raised  from  sted  produced  from 
some  variety  of  Swedish  turnips,  and  difier  from  the  ordinary 
sorts  of  this  species  only  in  the  way  already  sug^r^stcd. 

On  this  report  having  been  given  in,  his  Lordtihip  allowed  a 
pfoof  to  both  parties,  on  the  import  of  which  he  afterwards  ap- 
pointed memorials  to  be  lodged  ;  and,  on  considering  these,  he 
pmn^unced  the  following  interlocutor,  of  the  S^Oth  May  last; 

AS  ^  Having 
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^  Huving  considered  this  memorial,  that  for  the  pursuer,  and 
wliole  process,  finds,  That  the  defender  sold  two  hundred  weight 
of  seed  to  the  pursuers  las  good  Swedish  turnip  seed  :  Finds  it . 
proved,  that  said  seed,  when  delivered,  was  immediately  labelled 
or  ticketed  with  the  defender's  name,  as  seed  purchased  from 
hini,  so  as  to  prevent  any  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  t(ie  seed  : 
Finds  it  proved,  That  the  produce  of  some  of  said  seed,  inspect- 
ed by  Drs  Rutherford  and  Coventry,  turned  out  not  to  be  Swed- 
ish turnip,  or,  at  least,  to  be  only  a  bastard  or  degenerate  kind 
of  it :  Finds,  That,  both  under  the  implied  warrandice  in  the  con- 
tract of  sale,  that  the  thing  sold  shall  be  of  the  kind  described^ 
;ind  also  under  the  express  warrandice  of  the  defender,  that  this 
was  good  Swedish  turnip  seed,  the  defender  is  liable  to  make  good. 
to  the  pursuers  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  defect  in  the  seed  : 
Finds,  That  it  is  of  no  consequence,  in  a  civil  action  of  damageSj 
whether  the  said  defect  arose  from  accidental  impregnation  by. 
plants  of  the  same  genus  growing  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  although  the  probability  of  such  accident  re- 
moves the  suspicion  of  fraud  upon  the  part  of  the  defender. 
Therefore,  finds  the  defender  liable  in  damages ;  modifies  the 
s\me  to  the  sum  of  59/.  lOs.  and  the  dues  of  the  extract  found 
due  by  the  pursuers  to  Mr  Cauvin,  as  damages  and  expenses; 
r.nd  to  the  further  sum  of  dO/.  Sterling,  as  a  sotatium  for  the  loss 
cf  character  which  they  risked  among  their  customers ;  also  in 
the  expenses  of  this  process,  and  decerns  ;  reserving  to  the  pur- 
suers their  reHcf  against  the  defender  for  any  furmer  damages^ 
to  which  they  may  be  subjected  to  their  customers  who  bought 
•any  of  said  seed.* 

A  minute  was  afterwards  given  in  by  Messrs  Dicksons,  claim- 
ing the  expense  incurred  by  them  in  defending  the  action  at  Mr 
I'.iuvin's  instance ;  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  found  Mr  Kincaid 
):.u>ie  in  10/.  Sterling  on  that  account,  with  the  full  expense  o£ 
extracting  the  decreet. 

Against  these  interlocutors  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Court  (Second  Division),  in  which  Mr  Kincaid  stated,  That 
while  tenant,  in  1802,  of  the  small  farm  of  Inches,  which  con- 
sisted of  about  20  acres,  he  purchased  a  pound  of  Swedish  turnip 
seed  at  2s.  8d.,  from  Mr  James  Walker,  merchant,  Falkirk.  At 
that  time  he  had  a  number  of  bee-hives  in  his  garden  ;  and  as  he 
had  been  informed  that  the  flower  of  the  Swedish  turnip  afforded 
a  great  deal  of  food  for  bees,  he  sowed  this  seed  upon  half  ai> 
acre  of  the  garden,  and  the  produce  was  in  every  respect  beyond 
liis  expectation.  The  crop  was  much  admired  by  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  gardeners,  who  came  to  see  it,  declared  that  it 
appeared  the  finest  Swedish  turnip  they  had  ever  seen.     During 
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the  succeeding  season,  the  remaining  turnips  were  allowed  to 
flower,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  bees ;  and  the  crop  was  so 

food,  that  it  was  suggested  to  the  defender  by  some  of  his  neigh- 
ours,  that  he  ought  to  preserve  the  seed.  He  accordingly  did  so, 
and  sold  a  part  o?  it  to  Mr  Walker,  from  whom  he  originally  K^ 
the  seed,  who  sold  it  again  to  other  persons,  who  never  com- 
plained of  the  quality  of  the  turnips.  The  defender  likewise 
carried  a  sample  of  the  seed  to  Edinburgh,  and  ofiered  it  for  sale. 
to  the  pursuers,  to  whom  he  described  the  seed  as  it  had  appeared 
ID  himself  and  others.  Messrs  Dicksons  invited  the  defender  to 
breakfast  with  them,  when  he  informed  them  of  all  the  particu* 
lars  regarding  the  growing  of  the  turnips ;  that  he  had  allowed 
them  to  flower  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  his  bees ;  but  that  the 
plants  had  been  afterwards  so  much  admired  by  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  he  had  been  advised  to  preserve  the  seed,  which  he 
had  accordingly  done,  according  to  the  sample  produced.  Messrs 
Dicksons  concluded  a  bargain  with  the  defender  at  the  rate  of 
lOd.  per  pound.  Their  witnesses  said  that  they  afterwards  kept 
the  seed  in  a  bag,  with  a  label  upon  it,  specifying  whence  it  came, 
and  that  it  was  thence  emptied  into  a  drawer  in  their  shop,  and 
sold  to  the  difierest  customers  at  a  profit  of  about  80  per  cent. 
lliey  did  not,  however,  take  the  precaution  of  sowing  a  part  of 
this  seed,  to  ascertain  its  quality,  before  disposing  of  it  to  their 
customers ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  they  sowed  a  part,  they 
began  selling  the  rest. 

In  arguing  upon  this  statement  of  the  case,  the  defender  con- 
tended, that  the  pursuers  had  not  clearly  established  the  identity 
of  the  seed.  The  result  of  the  evidence  was,  that  the  seed  was 
in  their  own  custody.  It  certainly  did  not  prove  its  own  iden- 
tity ;  for  every  person  agreed  in  saying  that  it  wa$  very  good  tur-  ' 
nip  seed,  and  Messrs  Dicksons  might  have  done  with  the  bag  or 
drawer  in  which  it  was  kept  what  they  chose.  The  question 
came  therefore  to  be.  Could  a  purchaser  subject  a  vender  for  da«> 
mages,  where  it  appeared  that  the  identity  of  the  commodity  de- 
pended entirely  on  himself?  It  might  be  highly  improbable  thar, 
either  from  accident  or  design,  the  seed  should  be  chan^red  or 
mixed.  The  defender,  however,  did  not  go  upon  probabilities  ; 
he  did  not  say  that  it  was  probable  the  pursuers  did  so  and  so, 
but  that  it  was  entirely  in  their  power  to  do  so  *,  that  there  was 
no  evidence  which  excluded  this  entire  power ;  and  that  even  a 
niscUevous  person  might  have  exercised  it  for  the  sake  of  a  fro- 
lic, when  the  shopmen  were  not  in  the  way.  The  pursuers'  case, 
therefore,  was  not  good,  unless  they  could  prove  the  identity  of 
the  article  by  its  appearance,  or  show  that  it  was  out  of  their 
power  to  fubatitute  other  seed  in  place  of  it,  by  its  either  being 
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locked  up  in  the  custody  of  other  persons,  or  sealed  up  and  open-* 
ed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  pursuers  had  not  done  any 
thing  of  this  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it  appeared  that  the  seed 
was  sold  in  open  drawers,  near  other  seed  of  such  a  nature  and 
appearance  as  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  it ;  and  deposited 
in  bags  which  any  person  might  hate  untied  who  had  access  to 
the  shop  or  warehouse. 

With  regard  to  the  conduft  of  the  purfut  rs  themfelves  in  this 
tranfaftion,  the  defender  dated,  that  they  were  by  profeffion  feedf- 
men  and  botanifts,  very  eminent  in  their  line,  and  much  trufted 
by  the  public.  They  knew  that  Swedifh  turnip,  or  roota  bagi, 
was  a  plant  extremely  liable  to  be  degraded  in  quality  by  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  pollen^  or  fruftifying  powder  from  other  plants 
growing  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which  might  be  diftributed  by 
the  bees  or  the  wind.  They  afled,  therefor?,  with  great  raihnefs,  in 
purchafing  from  an  ignornnt,  inexperienced  man  like  the  defender, 
a  quantity  of  this  fort  of  feed,  and  in  felling  it  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  fown,  without  having  feen  the  fituation  in  which  it  was 
reared.  They  ought  evidently  to  have  only  fold  it  for  bird  feed, 
or  to  have  made  trial  of  it  by  fowing  a  fmall  portion  in  their  nur- 
fery,  or  in  a  hot-bed.  But  it  appeared  in  proof,  that  they  had 
imprpvidently  fuffcred  their  flock  of  this  fott  of  feed  to  run  out. 
This  circumltance  induced  them  to  purchafe  from  the  defender, 
inftead  of  commiflionjng  feed  from  Gottenburgh  or  Stockholm,  or 
even  from  the  London  fcedfmen,  who  are  accuftomed  to  procure 
fupplies  from  thefe  parts.  A  profit  of  80  ^w  cent,  tempted  the 
purfuers  to  fell  the  feed  indifcriminately  to  their  cuftomers,  with- 
out giving  any  caution  refpefting  the  quirrcr  from  which  it  had 
been  bought,  or  intimating  that  any  hazard  might  refult  from  ufinj; 
it  as  feed.  In  the  m^an  while,  it  w.^s  believed,  that  no  one  of  the 
more  intelligent  cuftomers  of  Meflrs  Dickfons  would  have  bought 
from  them  the  feed  in  queftion,  iff  they  h'Ad  fufi^efited  tint,  inilead 
of  being  foreign  growth,  or  of  a  quality  tried  aud  known  by  the 
puiTuers,  it  was  bought  from  a  little  tenant  in  »Stirlin^fhire,  who 
had  r.iifed  it  in  his  kitchen  garden,  where  Meflrs  Dickfons  had 
not  fcen  it  when  growing.  This,  continued  the  defender,  waa 
an  aftion  of  damages  railed  by  the  purfuers,  to  obt.\in  a  solatium 
for  an  injury  done  by  him  to  their  charac.ler  and  reputation*  Id 
every  ac^lion  of  thit  nature,  the  purfu(r  muft  come  into  court 
wirh  ckan  hands.  He  mull  be  able  to  fay,  that,  when  doing  hii 
duty  in  the  mo?l  correal  manner,  an  injury  was  unjuilly  (Ht-ered 
to  him.  But  who  did  not  fee,  that,  in  the  prcfent  cafe,  if  a  fault 
occurred,  it  lay  wholly  on  the  iide  of  the  purfuers  ?  The  defendei 
Tificd  in  a  fair  and  in  a  natural  manner :  he  bought  Swedilh  tur- 
Tjip  feed  from  a  dealer,  who  had  received  it  from  an  cmment  mer- 
cantile 
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cantile  boufe  in  London  :  it  produced  on  his  lands  an  excellent 
cropj  and  he  fold  the  feed  which  it  produced  to  the  purfuers^  men 
of  reputed  eminence  as  dealers  in  that  commodity.     From  his 
ftation  in  life,  and  the  occupation  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  an 
ordinary  farmer,  there  exifted  no  reafon  for  rtlying  upon  his  ikill 
in  a  commodity  of  that  fort ;  and  much  kfs  was  it  pretended,  that 
any  inquiry  had  been  fet  on  foot  for  afcertaining  how  far  tlie  crop 
of  turnip  feed  had  not  been  expofed  to  deterioration  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  other  plants.     On  the  contwry,  the  purfuers  were  con- 
tented to  purchafe,  without  inveftigation,  from  a  little  fnrmer, 
the  turnip  feed  which  had  grown  in  his  kitchen  garden.     A  profit 
of  80  per  cent*  removed  all  difficulties,  and  induced  them  to  fell 
it  to  the  public  at  Irree,  without  giving  notice  that  it  was  not  fo- 
reign feed,  or  that  it  had  grown  in  a  mod  perilous  fituntloti.    Their' 
ikill  as  botanifts  was  entirely  laid  afide,  and  they  made  no  trial  of 
the  feed  before  they  expofed  their  cuftomers  to  the  lofs  of  a  crop, 
Irom  fowing  feed  reared  in  the  manner  that  has  been  defcribed.    In 
fuch  circumftances,  the  defender  contended,  that  it  wa^  very  clear 
the  purfuers  could  never  vindicate  their  charafter  as  traders  by  an 
aAion  of  damages.     If  they  fufFered  in  their  reputation,  it  was 
only  from  their  own  negligence,  or  want  of  that  vigilance,  which, 
upon  fuch  a  fubje£l,  it  was  their  duty  to  exert  as  profeflional  men. 
In  railing  the  adion,  they  came  into  a  court  of  law  pleading  their 
own  turpitude.     They  had  the  advantage  of  fuperior  knowledge 
in  forming  their  bargain,  and  could  not  be  permitted  to  complain 
'of  the  ignorance  of  the  party  with  whom  they  had  tranfacted. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  defender  himself,  it  ^^-as  maintain- 
ed, that  he  was  entirely  free  from  blame.  The  question  to  be 
considered  truly  was.  Whether  the  defender,  after  the  plants 
had  grown,  after  they  appeared  to  have  come  to  full  maturi- 
ty, and  the  seed  perfectly  formed,  acted  rashly  or  improperly 
•in  carrying  a  sample  of  that  seed,  not  to  a  person  as  ignorant  as 
liimself,  but  to  a  merchant  whose  express  business  it  was  to  deal 
in  that  article  ?  Could  he  possibly  surmise  that  the  seeds  would 
not  produce  good  plants  ? — Here  the  extent  of  the  defender's 
knowledge  was  not  to  be  measured  by  that  of  the  Court,  nor  by 
that  of  those  who  had  had  a  liberal  education.  Could  any  person 
"in  his  situation  of  life  suppose,  that  from  other  plants  growing  in 
the  i^ei^bourhood,  or  that  from  bees  carrying  the  infinitely  mi- 
nute' dust  of  other  plants,  the  produce  would  be  affected  ?  Nei- 
thet  couM  he  know,  that  this  species  of  turnip  was  only  a  parti- 
VtthlT  Variety  of  a  larger  tribe  of  plants,  whose  habitudes  might 
lie  chafiged  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  cultivation  of 
turnip  had  only  become  known  v.ithin  these  few  years. 

A  4f  1: 


It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  seven  years  had  hardly  elaps- 
ed since  it  was  introduced  into  field  culture.  It  was  projbable  that 
its  nature  now  was  very  imperfectly  known.  That  the  produce 
of  its  seedj  however,  differed  in  a  most  astonishing  manner  from 
;the  original  plant,  was  a  fact  that  could  xiot  be  doubted.  Th^ 
only  th^ry  which  gave  any  plausible  account  of  it  was  jthe  (<iii- 
nean  system  of  botany,  which  classed  plants,  not  according  to 
rhose  circumstances  which  would  strijce  a  common  observer,  as 
showing  their  similarity,  but  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  xhose 
parts  of  tlieir  flowers,  which  were  most  minute  and  apparently 
insignificant.  That  system,  which  alone  of  those  now  recognised 
in  science,  could  account  in  any  measure  for  what  was  snppose4 
to  have  happened  in  this  case,  and  what  was  known  to  have  hap* 
pened  in  many  others,  was  matter  of  controversy  among  the 
learned  not  many  years  ago ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  termsy 
which  were  all  unintelligible  to  uneducated  persons,  was  calcu^ 
lated  to  prevent  its  diffusion.  If  there  was  any  class  of  men  leas 
likely  than  anotlier  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  new  systems,  it  was 
a  small  farmer,  who  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  that  seldom  chang- 
ed their  residence,  and  who  were  much  less  enlightened  by  ia- 
tercourse  with  others,  than  those  of  the  same  condition,  who  re- 
sided in  large  towns.  There  was  not,  therefore,  a  circumstance 
which  made  the  conjecture  possible,  that  the  most  sceptical  per- 
son in  the  defender's  situation  would  have  any  doubt  about  this 
seed,  or  suspect  that  the  produce  might  be  different.  That  the 
lusty  male  cabbage  in  his  garden,  or  the  turnips  in  a  neighbour- 
ing field,  should  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Swedish  tumip^ 
or  change  the  species,  would  appear  a  far  more  incredible  event^ 
than  tlKit  they  should  be  bewitched  or  viewed  with  an  evil  eye^ 
The  illicit  connexion  between  these  two  plants  seemed  as  impro- 
bable as  that  horses  could  be  generated  by  the  west  wind  \  and  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  persuade  any  person  of  the  truth  of  tjiisj 
which  seems  to  have  been  matter  of  belief  in  Virgil's  time,  as 
to  make  them  believe  that  plants  at  some  distance  could  alter 
the  nature  of  others,  by  merely  happening  tp  be  in  flower  at 
the  same  time.  Could  any  sort  of  blame,  therefore,  he  imput- 
ed to  the  defender,  for  not  suspecting  this?  It  was  true  be 
did  not  raise  these  turnips  with  a  view  to  seed :  but  after 
■they  had  grown  and  produced  the  seed,  and  the  seed  appeared 
perfectly  formed,  could  he  suspect  that  he  expo^d  himself  o|r 
others  to  any  danger,  by  selling  it  to  a  person  who  dealt  19 
that  article  ?  If  the  Linnean  system  was  excluded,  his  case 
was  perfe£ily  good,  becaufe  it  was  proved  that  the  oiriginal  plants 
were  Swedi/li  turnips.  It  might  be  argued,  that  the  defender 
ought  not  to  have  dealt  in  this  C^ed^  without  being  fully  aware  of 

the 
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the  aatare  of  it.  It  was  «af]r  to  lay  fo  after  an  accident  had  liap* 
pened ;  but  there  was  no  ground  which  could  lead  the  defender^ 
or  any  other  perfon  in  his  condition,  to  thitik  fo  at  the  time ;  and 
jf  qjnorant  perfons  did  not  pretend  to  more  knowledge  than  they 
jretUy  possessed,  no  Uame  could  attach  to  them  for  difpofing  of 
any  article  which  might  belong  to  them.  If,  indcad  of  the  Swed- 
ifli  turnip  feed,  the  defender  had  found  in  his  garden  a  piece  of  ore 
of  yellow  colour,  and  his  neighbour  had  told  him  that  it  was  gold^ 
could  any  blame  attach  to  him  for  carrying  it  to  a  goldfmitb,  and 
4lli(pofiog  of  it  to  him  at  the  beft  price  he  could  get  ?  Had  the  gold* 
iknithy  tnftcad  of  making  an  aflay  of  it,  as  he  might  have  done  inw 
gBcdiatdy,  mixed  it  with  other  precious  metals  in  a  fervice  of  plate, 
at  a  pront  of  %oper  eent^  would  he,  fuppofmg  it  to  be  an  ore  of 
fulphur  or  iron,  or  fbme  bafe  metal,  be  entitled  to  bring  an  aflioa 
of  damages  againft  the  country  man^  for  having  fold  it  to  him  for 
gold  ?  The  country  man,  like  the  defender  in  this  cafe,  did  what 
die  moft  circumfpe^  perfon  in  his  fituation  would  have  done* 
The  goldfmith,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  purfuers,  negledcd 
the  proper  precautions  of  his  trade,  in  not  making  a  proper  assay 
hefbre  he  mixed  it  up  with  other  valuable  metals  \  and  therefore, 
.if  the  purfuers  fufiored  an  injury  in  confequence,  they  had  only 
themiielves  to  blame  for  it. 

The  defender  likewife  contended,  that  he  ought  to  be  aiToilzied 
from  the  condufion  in  the  fummons  for  the  damages  and  expenfes 
found  due  by  Meflrs  Dickfons  to  Mr  Cauvin  \  becaufe,  rf/.  That 
a£tion  was  not  inltituted  againft  them  until  eleven  months  after  they 
brought  their  adion  againft  the  defender ;  and  the  expenfes  in- 
curred therein  might  have  been  faved,  had  Meflrs  Dickfons  not 
fiaved  off  a  decifion  by  maintaining  evafive  anfwers  :  2dlyy  The 
defender  was  not  made  a  pany  to  that  a£lion,  which,  if  he  had 
been,  Mr  Cauvin,  he  averred,  would  not  have  demanded  or  taken 
a  fingle  (hilling  from  him  ;  at  all  events,  it  would  have  entitled  him 
to  the  EeneBt  of  an  ofier  faid  to  have  been  originally  made  by  Mr 
Cauvin,  to  fettle  his  claim  of  damages  for  4I.  Sterling  :  and,  3^, 
In  poinC  of  law,  the  defender  maintained,  that  he  could  not  be  fub- 
ft&cd  in  thefe  expenfes,  as  they  had  been  incurred,  upon  frivolous 

Sownds,  by  the  Messrs  Dickfons  resisting  Mr  Ciuvin's  claim  for 
mages. 
-  On  confidering  the  petition  for  the  defender,  the  Court,  upon 
^te  oytfa  November  laft,  pronounced  the  following  interlocutor : 
*  The  Lords  having  heard  and  con(idered  tliis  petition,  and  heard 
^fae  counfel  for  the  parties  viva  voce,  they,  of  confent  of  the  re- 
Apoadeut,  alter  the  interlocutor  complained  of,  in  fo  far  as  regards 
P^  4olaiium  of  30I.  Sterling,  and  aflbilzie  the  petitioner  from  that 
.artick :  Sefufe  the  petition  qiuxid  ultra :  Find  the  petitioner  liable 
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in  fix  guineas  of  additional  expenfes  incurred  by  the  refpondents* 
appearance  this  day ;  and  decern. ' 

A  fecond  petition  was  prefented  to  the  Court,  in  which  all  the 
topics  contained  in  the  former  petition  were  refumed  ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, it  was  ftated,  that  the  purfuers  had  exaggerated  the  amount 
of  the  damages  for  which  they  were  found  liable  to  Mr  C^uvin,  in 
dating  them  at  aol.  inftead  of  1 2I.  13s.  id. ',  and  therefore,  tha^  the 
fum  really  found  due,  including  expenfes,  was  only  51I.  3s.  id., 
being  71.  6s.  lid.  lefs  than  the  defender  had  been  fubje£led  in  by^ 
the  interlocutor  reclaimed  againft.  The  Court  altered  to  that  extent 
accordingly;  but  adhered,  quoad  ultras  to  their  formet  inteflocutor. 

The  principles  which  the  Court  recognized  in  this  decifion,  and 
as  applicable  to  the  cafe,  were  : — that  if  feedfmen  could  not  make 
the  grower  from  whom  they  purchafe  feeds,  anfwerable  for  felling 
feeds  of  a  defcription  different  from  what  they  bargained  for,  the 
public  could  have  no  fecurity  that  they  would  get  the  article  they 
were  in  want  of  from  the  feedfman.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
merchant  or  farmer  dealing  with  the  feedfman  (hould  be  held  as 
liable  to  make  good  the  lofs  fullained  from  the  feed  turning  out 
unfit  for  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  fold,  they  would  adopt  fuch 
precautions  as  would  prevent  any  thing  of  the  kind  from  happen-* 
ing.  Befides,  it  was  held  to  be  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  ftri£l 
law,  that  every  person  who  fells  a  commodity  to  another  at  a  fair 
price,  virtually  warrants  the  commodity  as  of  good  quality ;  and 
if  a  perfon  fells  one  commodity  under  the  name  of  another,  he 
mud  be  anfwerable  for  the  confequences. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

Reflections  durtJig  a  Winter  Dai/s  Walk, 

**  Thisjast  and  solid  earthy  that  blazing  sun^ 

Those  skies  through  ujhich  he  rolls^  must  all  have  end.^^ 
What  then  is  vian  ?  the  smallest  part  of  nothing,  " 

However  bleak  and  uncomfortable  the  country  may  appear, 
during  the  severity  of  winter,  to  those  who  view  it  frqm  their 
firesides  amidst  the  smoke  and  bustle  of  the  city,  I  believe  it  to 
be  indisputably  true,  that  no  season  is  more  calculated  to  produce 
happiness  in  rural  life,  than  that  during  which  nature  seems  di- 
vested of  all  her  alhirements.  At  the  commencement  of  winter, 
when  hope  may  be  supposed  to  have  little  sway  over  the  mind, 
the  alleviation  of  labour  and  the  reign  of  plenty  diffuse  gaiety  a- 
round  the  rustic  circle.  The  festivities  of  the  holidays  beguile 
the  period  when  we  are  least  revived  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  j 
and  they  are  hardly  concluded,  when  the  renovation  of  the  year, 
->nd  the  evident  progress  of  the  season's  triumph  over  cold  and 

darkness. 
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darkness^  restore  the  husbandman  to  hope  and  activity.    To  those 
indeed  of  a  turn  for  thoughtfulness,  there  is,  I  think,  no  part  of 
the  year  so  congenial,  as  the  season  ^YiQn  the  trees  are  stript  of 
their  vMtluro,  and  the  walks  covered  with  tlie  decay  of  the  leaves. 
One  of  the  calm  and  bright  days  of  winter  is  perhaps  the  time 
when  a  saunter  is  most  enjoyed,— when  we  can  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  memory  dwell  upon  past  scenes, — grieve  over  circum- 
stances of  sorrow,  and  departed  friends, — or  rejoice  in  the  happy 
issues,  or  laugh  at  the  ludicrous  events,  of  former  days.     A  per- 
&on|  in  such  a  train  of  meditation,  will  not  pcrliaps  remain  long 
without  calling  to  recollection  the  changes  upon  the  surface  of 
ihe  kingdom,  whicli  a  few  years  have  produced.     And  should 
a   n»an   of   middle  age  trace  back  in  remembrance  the  ditfer- 
ent  stages  of  inferiority  to  the  days  of  Bis  childhood ;  and  from 
tliat  pomt,  in  idea,  and  in  an  equal  retrogressive  scale  of  inferio- 
rity, dive  into  antiquity,  he  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  see  us 
involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  barbarous  ignorance.     The  positive 
results  of  investigation  are,  however,  seldom  exactly  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  speculative  inferences  of  sagacity ;  and  the  best  sup- 
ported arguments  from  probability  must  yield  to  the  simple  expo- 
sition of  facts.     When  we  look  into  antieiit  times,  we  may  have 
good  grounds  for  supposing,  that  many  of  the  arts  of  agriculture 
were  little  known  or  studied,  and  that  a  great  part  of  our  best 
arable  lands  wore  pastures  of  different  degrees  of  value :  but  we 
Bh.ill  be  deceived,  if  we  imagine  that  any  antient  and  barbarous 
nations  were  not  pv>ssessecl  of  a  considerable  degree  of  knowledge 
anil  solicitude  regarding  the  farmer's  occupation.     We  have  alrea- 
dy seen,  in  your  Magazine,  that  the  Hedui  and  the  Pic/ones  ren- 
dered their  ll^Kls  very  fertile  by  the  application  of  lime  :  and  the 
following  two  laws,  enacted  in  the  9th  century,  by  Kenneth,  king 
cf  the  Scoi'i,  will  show  that  monarch  to  have  had  both  an  interest 
and  a  knowledge  in  agricultural  affairs. 

*    Isfy  Let  no  man  sow  in  the  earth  any  grain,  before  it  be 

*  purged  of  all  the  weeds.     2rf,  He  that,  through  negligent  sloth, 

*  sufiereth  his  arable  land  to  be  choked  up  and  overgrown  witl^ 

*  wecdb  ;  for  the  first  fault,  let  him  forfeit  an  ox  j — for  the  se-^ 

*  <;ond,  ten  oxen ; — and  for  the  third,  let  him  forego  the  said 

*  ground. ' 

There  are  several  other  laws,  regarding  agriculture,  by  the 
same  prince,  of  cqui-.l  use  and  good  sense.  That  the  arable  land, 
however,  could  not,  at  a  period  far  remote,  have  been  extensive  in 
Scotland,  I  hsve  good  reason  to  believe.  In  charters  of  the  i7th 
unfit vyj  the  best  fields  near  a  very  antient  and  populous  town  arc 
calle4  tbc  iwvcc  cuUuvije^  and  the  icrrce  adJmc  minime  laboraUCf 
and  I  make  no  doubt  that  satisfactory  evidence  could  be  brought 
'^  ^  of 
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of  this  fact  from  a  variety  of  different  quarters.    The  face  of  the 
kingdom  was,  however,  probably  as  beautiful  in  antient  times  a9 
at  present,  from  the  richness  of  the  pastures,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  the  forests.     The  castles  of  the  nobility,  some  of  which  still 
remain  in  view,  while  others  have  totally  disappeared,  must  have . 
added  much  to  the  effect  of  the  scenery ;  and  although  Edinburgh, 
was  not,  in  the  14th  century,  anywise  to  be  compared  with  the 
country  towns  of  any  note  in  the  Netherlands,  yet  I  apprehend  . 
that  the  Scots  gentry  had  good  reasons  for  confining  tlieir  magni* 
ficence  to  the  country,  and  frequenting  the  capital  as  little  as  pos-  . 
sible. 

When  we  peruse  the  page  of  history,  and  look  to  the  present 
state  of  science  among  mankind,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  mutability  of  human  affairs.  Where,  but  a  few  centuries 
Ago,  the  landscape  presented  the  gloom  of  the  forest  thinly  inha* 
bited  by  men,  and  by  beasts  hardly  more  ferocious  than  they,  we 
behold  the  seats  of  commerce,  learning,  art  and  luxurious  refine- 
ment ;  and  when  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  those  nations  from 
which  the  light  of  science  was  nrst  diffused  over  the  earth,  we 
are  saddened  by  the  view  of  the  deserts  amidst  which  their  ruins 
are  scattered  ; — ruins,  which  nothing,  except  their  matchless  gran- 
deur and  durability,  could  still  preserve  as  fleeting  monuments  of 
the  greatness  of  the  people  who  could  imagine  and  execute  such 
stupendous  works,  and  which  a  feW  centuries  more  must  consign 
to  the  dust. 

^<  AU  has  its  date  below :  the  fetal  hour 

Was  register'd  in  Heaven,  ere  time  began. 

We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 

Die  too :  the  deep  foundations  that  we  lay, 

Time  ploughs  them  up— and  not  a  trace  remains. 

We  build  with,  what  we  deem  eternal,  rock : 

A  distant  age  asks  when  the  fabric  stood — 

And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vain, 

The  in  discoverable  secret  sleeps.  " 

To  trace  cities  from  the  smallness  of  their  beginning  to  the  days 

n\  tlieir  zenith,  and  thence  to  their  caducity  and  final  extinction 

through  all  their  grndations,  would  require  as  great  a  capacity  of 

nilnd,  as  to  trace  tnc  acorn  through  all  its  changes  up  to  the  migh- 

ry  o.ilv,  and  that  again  down  to  the  disunion  of  all  its  parts,  and 

■n:]\  :li<.ipnearance :  but  experience  teaches  us  to  anticipate  the 

iuture  from   the   invariable  examples  of  the  past.     Amidst  the 

.»':;.iest  confluence  of  men  in  even  the  streets  of  I^ndon,  thecon- 

.  iction  must,  if  courted,  come  upon  us,  that  we  too  must  have 

.  ur  turn  ; — that  time,  which  is  ever  changinpj  the  face  of  the 

»  =  :'',  hcis  no  mandate  to  spare  us  from  the  generjl  h\Q  ; — and  that, 

from 
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ftom  the  lAore  perishable  nature  of  our  works,  they  shall  have 
little  chance  of  competition  in  after  ages  with  the  Egyptian  ruins». 
or  the  remains  of  Palmyra  or  Athens.  It  has  been  the  study  of 
many  philosophers,  to  ascertain  the  original  formation  of  the  earth 
and  of  our  solar  system.  Were  we  to  take  Bufibn  for  our  guide,  we 
must  beliere  that  our  globe,  from  being  a  part  of  the  body  of  the 
sun,  has  taken  about  35,000  years  to  cool  into  its  present  tempera* 
ture  ;  and  that,  in  about  70,000  or  80,000  more,  its  surface  will 
be  cooled  into  a  mass  of  ice,  and  incapable  of  being  inhabited. 
IngeidoHS  as  his  theory  is,  and  well  fortified  by  probabilities,  I 
thmk  it  contains  insurmountable  objections.  It  would,  howeycr» 
be  satisfactory,  could  we  from  facts  ascertain  how  far  our  present 
climate  corresponds  with  that  enjoyed  three  or  four  thousand- 
years  ago :  though,  from  the  facts  extant,  I  apprehend  the  reat- 
state  to  be  very  difficult  of  discovery.  On  one  side,  it  is  very 
difficult,  when  we  read  that  England  produced  wine  for  some 
centuries  after  the  Conquest, — that  Ireland  was  then  the  seat  of 
learned  men  and  science, — ^and  that  Greenland  was  mfstress  of  a 
population  which  the  increasing  intensity  of  the  cold  forced  to 
leave  it,** to  withhold  our  belief  that  the  earth  has  declined  in 
wafinth  within  the  last  thousand  years :  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  animals  which  now  only  breed  in  climates  as 
far  north  as  Lapland,  were  antiently  common  in  Germany, — that 
seas  wluch  were  formerly  occasionally  frozen,  are  now  always  li- 
quid,— and  that  we  are  now  exempted  from  those  summer  frosts 
which  used  in  antient  days  to  ruin  the  vegetation,  and  cause  fa- 
mines. In  addition  to  these  facts,  I  think  that  the  description  of 
the  climate  of  England  given  by  the  Romans  who  first  visited  it, 
is  more  unfavourable  than  it  deserves  in  our  days. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  earth  much  chsrtige  has  been  effected  by 
the  gradual  lapse  or  cadency  of  water,  by  the  concussion  of  earth- 
quakes, by  volcanoes,  by  the  continual  efforts  of  tlie  ocean,  and 
by  the  unceasing  industry  of  mankind. 

I  shall  conclude  these  reflections  of  my  walk,  by  stating, the  rc- 
curreaces  of  a  cause  which  I  think  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  mankind ;  and  as  several  facts  which  I  mean  to  apply  to  my 
opinion^  are  not  stated,  by  any  author  that  I  have  perused,  as  in 
the  least  deriving  their  origin  from  the  cause  from  which  I  pre- 
sume tkey  didy  I  shall  leave  them  to  the  better  informed,  wish- 
ing rather  to  receive  than  to  enforce  instruction.     I  think,  Sir, 
it  IS  endent  from  history,  that  very  important  effects  have  been 
pioduccd  by  the  returns  of  the  comet  of  1680  to  our  part  of  the 
sdbr  ayteem.   The  period  of  the  revolution  of  this  comet  is  known 
to  be  57A  years ;  and  the  eighth  return,  tracing  b^ickward  from 
th^  hit  appearance,  coincides  exactly  with  the  received  belief  of 

the 
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the  period  of  the  great  universal  deluge;  and  Dr  Halley  indeed - 
supposes  this  to  be  the  case. 

The  secor.d  return,  being  1767  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
is  coeyal  with  Ogyges  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  princeE| 
and  all  hi^  people,  perished  at  that  time  by  a  deluge.     Thi§  ap« 
ptearance  was  by  the  antients  thought  to  proceed  from  the  planet- 
Venus,  which  changed  hec  colour,  size,  figure  and  course*        •  ■ 

The  third  visit,  in  1 133,  is  implied  in  the  fable  of  Electra,  the. 
seventh  of  the  Pleiads,  who  have  (to  use  Mr  Gibbon's  words)  been 
reduced  to  six  since  the  Trojan  war.  Thut  nymph,  the  wife  of- 
Dardanus,  was  unable  to  support  the  ruin  of  her  country  \  and, 
abandoning  the  dances  of  her  sister  orbs,  fell  from,  the  zodiac  to 
the  north  pole  ;  and  obtained,  from  her  dishevelled  locks,  the 
name  of  a  comet.  I  must  add  to  this  account,  that  Horner^  with*' 
out  the  least  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  attraction,  states,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  VZth  bock  of  the  liiad,  that  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  the  works  he  celebrated  were  destroyed,  by  a  deluge,  occa- 
sioned both  by  the  rising  of  the  ocean,  and  by  the  ravages  of 
seven  rivers.  This  fact  has  appeared  so  strange  to  many,  that 
some,  not  knowing  why  it  was  introduced,  have  tliought  it  an 
interpolation ;  and  otliers,  that  Homer  had  the  address  to  insert 
it,  in  order  to  conceal  the  apparent  want  of  truth  in  his  descrip- 
tion. Homer,  surely,  in  a  work  so  much  adorned  with  imagery, 
need  not  have  been  so  cautious ;  nor  needed  others  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  rendering  a  poet  strictly  accurate  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  places,  whose  other  descriptions  borrow  so  much  from 
fiction.  I  believe  that  Homer,  who  built  his  edifice  upon  the  ba- 
sig  of  received  opinion,  merely  stated  a  well-known  fact,  and 
one  for  which  we  can  perceive  a  sufficient  cause.  How  much 
unavailing  trouble,  then,  about  the  relics  of  the  lYoad ! 

The  fourth  period  expired  in  the  year  (>18,  a  date  which  exact- 
ly agrees  with  the  tremendous  comet  of  the  Sybil,  and  perhaps  of 
Pliny,  which  arose  in  the  west  two  generations  before  the  reign 
of  Cyrus.  Of  this  appearance  1  do  not  know  of  any  recorded 
effect,  if  perhaps  we  do  not  find  the  disappearance  of  the  conti- 
nent Atlantis  to'  correspond  with  it. 

The  fifth  visit,  44  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  well 
known  •,  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  famous  sidzis  crinitum  of  the 
games  which  Octavian  celebrated  in  honour  of  Venus  and  his 
uncle. 

The  sixth  appearance  was  in  the  5th  year  of  Justinian,  which 
coincides  with  the  5Slst  of  the  Christian  era  :  and  as  it  was  in  tlie 
preceding  instance,  so  it  was  in  this,  attended  by  a  remarkable 
paleness  of  the  sun  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Such  was  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian^  that  the 

plcigue 
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pbftie  nged  with  a  violence  never  known  before  or  since ;  and 
the  air  did  not  recover  its  salubrity  for  the  long  period  of  52 
yean. 

The  seventh  return,  in  the  year  1106,  (Henry  I.  of  England), 
is  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  Europe  and  of  China.  Of  this 
return,  I  think  I  may  state  the  deluges  mentioned  in  history  as  a 
probable  effect.  Gibbon  does  not  hesitate  (though  not  enforcing 
any  opinion)  to  overlook  the  difference  of  accounts  in  the  preced-. 
ing.rejEiim,  though  they  amount  to  eight  yearsj'in  fixing  the  iden- 
tity of  the  comet.  Trussler's  chronology  states  the  year  1 100  as 
the  epoch  of  the  deluge  which  destroyed  the  Goodwin  estate  ; 
and  Fordun  and  Buchanan  mention  inundations  astonishing,  about 
the  period  which  Dr  Tru^ler  mentions.  Buchanan  is  not  parti- 
cular as  to  tiie.year;  but  speaks  of  the  prodigies  of  ihat  age. 
Boediius  mentions  109"'', — when  many  towns,  great  woods,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  exundatioaof 
the  German  Ocean  ; — likewise,  that  the  land  of  Moray  in  Scot- 
land was  desolated  by  the  sea — castles  subverted  from  the  foun- 
datton«^6wns  destroyed — monstrous  thunder  roaring  horrible, 
sujd  vast.  Fordun  expressly  mentions  a  comet,  to  which  he 
ascribes  the  influence  of  the  waters  ; — the  sowing  of  winter  grain 
^^M  prevented  aquarum  nimia  inundatione.  The  records  of  the 
piotyof  Pluscarden  mention  the  inundation  to  be  in  1010,  (may 
it  not  be  mistaken  in  the  reading  ^br  1106  ?).  The  traditions  of 
^e  deluge  which  changed  the  north  coasts  of  the  states  border- 
iiig  upon  the  Baltic,  point  to  about  1100.  Buffbn  mentions  a 
great  inundation,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  upon  the 
coajtof  Flanders.  Henry  ascended  the  throne  in  1 100  ;  and  in  the 
l^Pi  there  was  a  deluge  irr  Syria,  which  drowned  a  number  of 
people,  [Ahied^s  Chron,  ch,  25.)  From  these  circumstances,  I 
certainly  attribute  all  these  inundations  to  the  visit  of  the  co- 
W  about  1106  ;  and  I  believe  the  trifling  variations  in  the  ac- 
<^nt8,  may  be  easily  attributed  to  the  inaccuracies  of  the  relation 
of  factSi  taken,  at  a  distance  of  time,  from  the  memory,  and  not 
recorded  as  of  much  import  as  to  date ;  and  to  the  erroneous 
reading  of  the  old  writing  or  figures  in  the  manuscripts. 

The  eighth  return,  in  1680,  was,  Mr  Gibbon  says,  presented  to 

tie  eyes  of  an  enlighterted  age.     Its  road  in  the  heavens  was  ob- 

*fr*ed  with*  exquisite  skill  by  Flamsread  and  Cassini ;  and  the 

icience  of  Newton,  Bemouilli,  and  Halley,  investigated  the  laws 

rf  fts^'trvdlution.     I  do  not  find  the  efl'ect  of  the  gravitation  ot 

this  cdmet  was  perceptible  upon  the  earth  at  this  visit ;  although, 

inptMig  through  its  southern  node,  it  passed  within  a  semidia. 

fiwttr  tf  Ae  sun  of  our  orbit,  and  would  have  occasioned  a  total 

destnietidir  of  the  earth  by  fire  or  concussion^  or  by  carrying  it 

off 
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cfT  in  Its  course,  had  not  it  been,  at  the  time,  in  a  distant  part  od 
its  orbit  from  that  which  the  comet  passed. 

The  ninth  return  will  be  in  the  year  2255  :  but  whether  itwS 
then  be  observed  by  the  philosophers  of  Siberia  and  Ameridi 
with  all  the  coolness  Mr  Gibbon  supposed, — or  crente  more  ifr 
rious  sensations,— must  remain  in  the  womb  of  time. 

The  reflections  upon  the  influence  which  this  great  comet  seems 
to  have  had  upon  the  globe,  in  so  many  instances,  has  cdnnnctf 
me,  that  as  it  has  been  the  cause  of  the  great  deluge,  it  will  13be 
wise  be  that  of  the  final  conflagration.  The  belief  of  all  ages,  m 
of  all  nations,  concur  in  showing,  that  such  an  event  win  hap 
pen  ;  and  some  religions  even  point  at  the  rolling  of  a  comet  be 
low  the  moon,  as  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  Our  own  idi 
gion  paints,  in  very  plain  colours,  the  eflfects  of  vastjgravitatidi 
at  the  final  hour — the  tremendous  rising  and  rolling  otHtue  oceai 
— ^and  the  shaking  of  the  earth,  the  natural  effect  of  gieat  am 
unequal  powers  of  attraction  in  the  difierent  parts. 

Should  the  case  appear  to  vour  readers  as  it  does  to  me,  m\ 
winter's  walk  will  not  be  vnthout  its  proper  use.  We  cannoi 
too  often  reflect  upon  the  transitory  nature  of  our  existence,  anc 
of  that  of  the  vast  machinery  by  which  we  are  surroiinded,-*M 
nmazingly  great  to  our  faculties,  but  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  dM 
Godhead  :  and  we  shall  find  our  minds  exalted  in  the  meditatioi 
of  our  littleness,  when  we  think,  with  the  poet,  that— 
'  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 

The  solemn  temples,  the  preat  elobe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. ' 

I  am.  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 
November,  1808.  '  Sevbrus. 


TO  THE  COKDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Cursory  Reflections  on  Leases. 

Sir,  Lauriestofiy  %\si  December^  1808. 

I  am  extremely  liappy  at  being  unexpectedly,  and,  I  assure  yon 
very  -accidentally,  the  means  of  exciting  discussion  on  the  subjec 
of  the  draught  of  a  lease  published  in  your  Magazine ;  •  a  ^bjec 
which,  I  humbly  apprehend,  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  ha: 
been  laid  before  your  readers.     Considering  how  immedi-.uoli 

^onnectec 
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COiMCted  duB  subject  must  be  with  hundreds  of  themj  it  is  difli- 
caS  to  account  for  the  general  silence  on  this  draught,  unless  on 
diepriiiciple  canserUiendi  et  silendi. 

l|ie.le|i.se,  gene^ly  speaking,  may  be  called  the  mould  in 
wbi^ apiculture  is  cast;  consequently,  it  becomes  of  the  last 
impbitance,  tfasit  erery  flaw  in  it  be  soldered  up,  and  every 
iaqjAff^nippt  protuberance  beaten  down.  I  would,  therefore, 
iniillfSj|mno9(  deference,  propose  a  warm  solicitation  to  your 
oqHpoHljQtelligent  readers,  as  a  matter  of  national  utility,  to 
bring  Ginirard  such  hints  as  their  experience  necessarily  qua- 
Bfiei  die|&  to  give, — not  in  confinement  to  the  lease  under  con> 
tt(Uia{iq|L  but  respecting  our  Scotish  lease  in  general.  Much 
imperfection,  certainly,  exists  in  the  present  styles  of  this  con- 
tract I  avi,  if  the  experience  and  observation  of  those  connected 
vifi^jif  Cpl^  be  collected,  such  a  lease  might  thence  be  con- 
iti^^cteds  >8  would  harmonize  landlords  with  their  tenants,  and 
greatly  increase  the  product  of  our  soil,  upon  which,  in  the  pre- 
se^st^ue  of  Europe,  our  existence  seems  to  depend. 

Ijsttf  cozrespondent  Mr  X.  S.,  to  whom  the  public  is  obliged 
farhiireqnarks  on  this  subject,  more  especially  as  lie  seems  to 
be  ^  prOiCtitiooer,  and  to  be  privately  acquainted  with  the  lease 
UBflflr  discussion,  differ^  from  me.  *  But  it  is  surprising  that 
>Q^  9  gentleman,  in  his  answer,  should  have  adopted  the  plan 
^"Udb  an  angry  <;hild  or  a  vanquished  reasoner  generally  takes, — 
of  leaving  the  subject,  and  accusing  its  supporter.  He  *  indeed 
suspects  diat  your  Laurieston  correspondent  has  never  been  an 
<MjgDM)g  tenant,  and  never  been  an  incoming  tenant ; '  which  susr- 
pehu^  if  connected  with  the  argument,  ought  to  serve  principaliv 
^remind  us  both  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  pi:ejudices  which  these 
cbaiacters  have  engendered  in  our  minds.  I  should  have  liked  to 
kivefat^rd-his  opinion  on  the  practice  proposed,  of  employing 
^^JKieunen  or  other  qualified  persons,  to  visit,  and  report  upon  the 
stiE^  the'lioiiseS.  8cC.  on  a  farm  at  the  tenant's  removal.  This 
isanesseptial.part  of  my  proposition,  which  Mr  X.  S,  has  been 
'ptiper'  enough  to  overlook.  My  humble  opinion  is,  that,  by 
actii^  according  to  tlie  clause  as  it  was  submitted,  unfair  strict- 
Atts  would  be  used  to  no  party,  (for  nothing  is  unfair,  if  within 
tbjp  1(1^31101^)^  .apd,  while,  business  would  be  more  smoothed 
'ifaffjltiijtrrij  much  illrwill^nd  gibing,  and  even  litig?,tion,  would 
V#jK  ^  -4DP  to*  I  beg  Mr  X.  S.'s  pardon,  if  he  has  been  an 
^Itjillklg  tat^nfft  ^  I  dm  sure  he  has  not  been  an  incomiiig  one  \ 
^0bWtftlW^<9'^ception  Qr  mercy,  lie  lashes  cfF.the  field  the  whole 
ojtil^^ftlt9r,clesc];iptiony  as  *  miipgla'S  and  "inhidy-relailcrs ;  'f 
.jAjBlU^  HO-  is?.         ■  '     ii  all 
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all  the  numerous  and  hitherto  celebrated  class  of  young  in 
who  have  studied  in  the  Berwickshire  and  Northumberland  i 
&c.  &c.  falling  under  the  general  anathema  ! 

I  shall  postpone  making  any  comments  on  Mr  X.  S.' 
remarks>  till  he  fulfils  his  promise  of  giving  his  opinio 
the  rest  of  the  lease ;  when,  Sir,  if  you  think  proper,  at 
been  drawn  into  this  question  already,  I  shall  sttbmit  a  fe 
tures  concerning  it  in  ]B;eneraL  In  the  mean  while,  beli< 
Sir,  jwurs  most  respectfully,  J,  B— 


TO   THE    COxNDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZIN 

Strictures  on  X,  S.\s  Letter ^  p,  466.  vol.  9thy  concerning  th 
of  a  Lease  framed  for  an  Estate  in  the  Soitth  ofScoili 

Sir. 

When  correspondents  address  you,  I  beFieve  most  of  yo 
ers,  like  me,  will  expect  instruction  communicated  with 
ncvolent  intention  of  doing  good  to  the  public  ;  and,  in 
ing  any  subject,  that  unfounded  assertions  will  not  be  sul 
for  fair  argument.  How  far  the  lettef  of  your  correa 
X.  S.,  inserted  m  p.  466  of  your  Magazine,  No.  36.,  has  a 
to  that  spirit,  or  these  intentions,  I  shall  now  take  the  li 
submitting  to  your  consideration. 

The  let:er  to  which  I  allude,  appears  as  if  intended  t 
answer  to  the  observations  of  your  Laurieston  corresp 
but,  after  the  most  attentive  perusal  of  this  production,  ] 
find  any  refutation  of  what  was  stated  in  the  observations 
to.  On  the  contrary,  the  mention  of  these  observations  i 
have  been  introduced  with  no  other  view  than  to  afFord  a 
to  your  correspondent  to  offer  his  opinion  on  that  le 
which,  had  he  done  it  with  that  candour  and  fairness  b 
every  inquirer  after  truth  and  knowledge,  the  public  woi 
been  obliged  ro  him. 

With  these  few  general  remarks,  give  me  leave,  nov 
limine  this  correspondent's  opinion  offered  to  the  public, 
to  condemn  the  lease.  It  begins  with  an  assertion,  th 
ill  calculated  for  the  encouragement  of  an  industrious  tc 
ihe  improvement  of  the  neglected  estate  for  which  it  wa 
■  €<\. '  Here  is  not  only  an  opinion,  but  an  assertion,  ii 
that  the  estate  was  much  neglected.  For  what  purpos< 
.s^ertion  was  brought  forward  in  an  abstract  question  x\ 
.  rhe  nicrits  of  the  leise^  and  upon  what  evidence  it  is  foi 
u©t  so  obvious. 
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Tour  correspondent  next  observes,  '  A  few,  and  but  a  few  of 
the  clauses,  carry  out  the  report  Dr  Coventry  assisted  in  framing 
when  the  estate  was  surveyed.  '  From  this,  it  woulil  appear  your 
carrespondent  is  more  in  the  secret  than  I  cnn  pretend  to  be ; 
and  tlut  he  had  not  only  seen  Dr  Coventry's  report,  but  been 
pnTy  to  the  assistance  he  gave  in  framing  the  lease.  Ho'w  far 
liua  may  be  true,  and  whether  or  not  your  correspondent  may  be 
Upayi  connected  with  Dr  Coventry,  I  aannot  pretend  to  sar ; 
nwher  is  it  of  the  timallest  importance  to  the  public.  But  liie 
evident  tendency  of  the  remark  is,  to  relieve  Dr  Coventry  of  any 
not,  in  the  faults  this  anonymous  writer  ascribes  to  the  lease, 
»liich,  it  would  seem,  he  had  known  was  framed  with  the  Doc- 
lot's  knowledge,  and  under  his  advice.  Whether  or  not  Dr  Co- 
ventry will  thank  this  writer  for  his  courtesy,  is  a  little  doubtful  ; 
t™ti  without  stopping  to  inquire,  I  observe — 

Your  correspondent,  applying  himself  to  J.  B — k,  says  he  sus- 
pects be  has  never  been  an  outgoing  tenant ;  and  in  the  very  next 
rinmph  he  says,  '  I  suspect  Mr  J.  B — k  has  never  been  an  in- 
wung  tenant.  Would  tt  uot  have  done  better  to  have  said,  in 
OK  void,  he  suspected  Mr  J.  B — k  has  never  been  a  tenant  in 
anj  iliape ; — therefore,  his  opinion  is  not  to  be  regarded  ?  This, 
«> doubt,  is  a  very  concise  method  of  refuting  any  opinion.  His 
niustration,  quoted  from  Mr  Marshall,  is  not  of  so  easy  applica- 
^t  nor  indeed  can  be  applied,  in  any  shape,  to  an  anonymous 
P*rioh,  of  whose  birth,  parentage,  &c,  we  know  nothing ;  hut 
■ten  it  is  conjoined  with  the  assertion  it  is  intended  to  illustrate, 
'^i  Mr  J.  B— k  assumed  a  '  preeminence  in  favour  of  the  in- 
nuging  tenant,  which  expCTience  does  not  teach,  nor  practice  . 
IP^J, '  it  amounts  to  mere  assertion  and  declamation,  and  proves 
obtiung. 

Tour  Qorrcspondent,  proceeding  in  the  same  declamatory  styif, 
*nd  comparing  the  merits  of  an  outgoing  with  those  of  an  in- 
Wmliig  tenant,  says,  '  The  latter,  frequently  new  adventurers, 
JiFobably  a  mechanic,  a  cattle-dealer,  a  horse-dealer,  a  fisher,  a 
uno^Ier,  or  a  whlsky-rctailer,  outbid  the  judicious  farmer,'  &c. 
,M.this,  however,  is  still  mere  declamation,  and  proves  nothing. 
,&rijri  It  is  perfectly  ini^ocent ;  and  the  public  will  treat  it  with 
16^ ^tteption  it  merits.  But  what  follows  is  by  no  means  so  harm- 
'^M._  In  a  parenthesis,  your  correspondent  throws  off  his  charac- 
^r  of  critic,  and  tomes  forward  as  a  witness  ;  and  stjies,  from 
hg'crx-n  hton'Mi;:!;  that  stnrA  adveatuicrs  /lave  insured  a  prefer- 
ence, by  means  which,.  I  must  say,  appear  the  most  unjustifi- 
able ;  ant!  would  reflect  disgrace  on  every  p^rty  concerned  in 
Vipfc  transaction.  This,  no  doubt,  is  demonstration  with  a  ven- 
geaf.ce,  especially  when  it  li  joined  vvi:h  ihe  note  added  bv  refer. 
B  U  ■'  'eiiM 
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cnce  upon  the  same  page,  applying  it,  in  a  manner  too  plain  to 
be  mistaken,  to  an  estate  in  the  south  border  of  Dumfries-shire. 
It  appears  to  mc  to  form  a  subject  more  proper  for  the  cognizance 
of  a  law  court,  than  a  periodical  publication.  A  discussion  in  that 
way  would  be  attended  with  tliis  additional  advantage,  that  thii 
anonymous  witness  could  be  cross- questioned  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
assertion.  Dr  Coventry,  too,  could  be  adduced  as  a  witness. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  been  a  party  to  reletting  every  farm  on  thai 
estate  ;  in  which  case,  he  could  be  asked  particularly,  whether  01 
not  he  knew  any  thing  of  such  transactions  as  those  alluded  to  b] 
your  correspondent  \  and  this  ultroneous  witness  would  have  ai 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  motley  band  of  adventurers  whid 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate  had  very  unadvisedly  preferred  to  ma- 
ny skilful,  experienced,  knowing,  and  worthy  old  tenants. 

I  beg  leave  to  add  one  further  remark  on  this  part  of  your  cor 
respondent's  letter.  ?Ie  agrees  in  the  observation  of  your  £as 
L?tbian  correspondent,  that  it  is  an  *  invidious  task  to  contras 
the  character  of  the  modern  farmer  with  his  predecessor  ; '  zm 
yet,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  only  a  few  lines  before,  he  a& 
bcrts,  that  in  knowledge  and  experience,  disposition  and  princi 
]Me,  the  *  wno  is  seldom  the  old  tenant^ s  better.  '  How  inconsist 
cr.t  and  inconclusive  is  this  method  of  reasoning  ! 

Ill  the  next  paragraph  of  your  correspondent's  letter,  he  pro 
icods  to  object  to  the  obligation  in  the  lease  upon  the  tenant,  t 
iLirnish  carriages  of  the  materials  for  the  buildings;  and  in  orde 
to  bring  discredit  en  this  obligation,  has  recourse  to  the  word 
nrrifge  and  carragc^  which  no  doubt  connect  with  them  the  idea 
of  the  odious  services  of  times  of  remote  antiquity.  The.onl 
other  ()l>j(:ction  ro  this  obligation,  if  indeed  it  merits  that  name 
S'oems  m  resolve  into  this,  that  the  tenant  will  have  enough  g 
•  xtra  work  upon  hand,  independent  of  such  carriages. 

T  cannot  help  suspecting,  from  this  paragraph,  that  your  Dum 
Iri'- .  rrcspondent  is  very  much  in  the  same  predicament  wit 
tliat  imputed  to  J.  B— k.  He  has  never  been  either  an  incomin 
f^r  outgoing  tenant ;  in  a  word,  that  he  knows  nothing  about  th 
matter.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  reason  for  taking  the.  tenar 
bound  in  carriage  of  materials,  is  this,  tnat  the  burden  of  build 
i:  gs  or  repairs  may  be  rendered  more  easy  to  both  proprietc 
.•nd  teiinnt  by  the  division.  In  the  case  ot  buildings,  it  is  fai 
.lid  usual  to  stipulate  a  certain  sum  to  be  laid  out  for  the  te 
i. nil's  accommodation  ;  and  most  willingly  do  all  good  tc 
:iants  agree  to  pny  a  per  centage  ibr  such  outlay.  But  as  it  is 
«;:nsid'.Tation  of  no  small  consequence,  that  this  per  centag 
ohould  be  kept  as  low  as  possible^  and  as  the  carriage  of  mi 

tcriai 
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teridi  is  a  heavv  article  in  such  outlay^  so,  eyeiy  wise  tenant 
^ill  constdeTy  whether  or  not  he  has  as  much  time  and  labour 
to  bestow  as  will  be  adequate  to  that  object ;  and,  if  he  has, 
he  surely  cannot  employ  it  better.  Accordingly,  so  far  from  de- 
clining, most  tenants  are  the  first  to  propose  this  stipulation,  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  expense  of  building,  and  thereby  lessen 
Atf  rent.  Thus  far,  therefore^  your  correspondent  proceeds  up- 
(kfmbtales,  and  finds  fauh  with  a  stipulation  introduced  as  much 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  as  of  the  proprietor.  But  when  I  have 
At<ltbbi  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  add,  that  the  enactment  he 
proposes  to  substitute  in  place  of  this  clause,  strongly  betray <$ 
4e  i^roBSfest  ignorance  of  farming,  viz.  *  that  the  tenant  shwild 
^ytori fit  hire  with  either  his  farm  horses  or  servants  during 
^  first  three  years  of  his  lease. '  Now,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to 
sak;  if  you  ever  knew  of  any  farmer  above  the  degree  of  a  carrier, 
*rtagef,  or  some  of  the  motley  group  whom  this  libeller  intro- 
duced into  the  first  part  of  his  epistle,  who  would  either  work 
Kmself,  or  let  out  his  farm-servants,  horses,  &c.  to  work  for 
Mwf  daring  any  peribd  of  his  lease  whatever,  provided  he  had  x 
^^fltt  rf  extent  suCBcient  to  employ  them  ?  i 

yjpon  the  remaining  criticisms  of  this  paragraph,  I  think  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  trouble  you  with  any  remarks.  The  criti- 
f*5W3  upon  the  words  proper^  general^  and  goody  (dull  cnougli 
w  Aeiosehres)  lead  to  no  serious  conclusion ;  and  the  writer's 

^  upon  the  lease,  with  which  he  concludes,  is  but  one  feeble 
wicc. 

.  fe  the  third  paragraph,  the  writer  notices  aii  indulgence  in- 
duced in  favour  of  tenants,  allowing  them  to  name  thtir 
™!*«  Here  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  your  correspondent 
•®^,  in  this  instance,  equally  ignorant  of  law  as  of  firming. 
hi  this  clause,  there  is  certainly  nothing  new ;  because  a  taclc 
*o  Aftfj  simply,  would  descend  to  the  heirs  by  dcstiiiition  cf 
™^  grantor,  as  well  as  to  the  heir  of  line,  whether  there  hiul 
"^  Miy  such  stipulation  in  the  lease  or  not.  The  clause,  therc- 
'^j  is  niDt'new,  but  a  little  better  expressed  than  usual.  Your 
^'''rtspbndent,  indeed,  suggests  a  further  improvomem  upon  this 
"*^ke,  by  adding  a  power  to  dispose  of  the  leas;.'  uiulcr  sultabl;? 
^Wditfoiis.     Upon  this  point,  I  shall  tike  tlio  liberty  of  vSfatiii^^ 


siljtgii^fionj'  the  writer  has  introduced  an  inuendo,  by  no  iJioais 
^fthtt'' acr  iirtnocent  or  inoffensive,  importing  that  the  p:iri.;i 
cfftiiiSi  '^obrs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  pronrictor's  t- 
tol*i  are  c?ery  Sunda-y  louled  with  the  adverti:eir.ents  of  t)'^ 
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sales  of  the  chatties,  &c.  of  his  tenants,  by  virtue  of  a  wa 
of  the  judge-ordinary.  And  ivfien,  to  this,  is  added  the 
subjoined  by  reference,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  i 
more,  calumnious  or  improper*  It  is  no  doubt  evidently  noi 
more  than  the  assertion,  or  rather  abuse,  of  an  anonymous 
cr ;  therefore  ought  not  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  re: 
in£,  and  will  be  treated  accordingly. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  he  attacks  the  stipulation  of  the 
centage  upon  money  to  be  expended  in  improvements.  Th 
doea  upon  several  grounds,  and  in  a  very  desultory  manner ; 
the  chief  objection  seems  to  rest  upon  this  principle,  that  it 
usurious  stipulation.  If  this  indeed  is  true,  there  can  be  no  <! 
as  to  the  impropriety  of  the  clause.  The  only  question,  ti 
fore,  that  remains  to  be  tried,  is  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  (hi 
sition. 

I  assume,  as  a  general  proposition,  that,  in  all  buildings,  i 
per  cent,  is  no  more  than  a  fair  return  upon  money  laid  out. 

My  next  proposition  is,  that  any  bargain  with  regard  to 
point,  is  matter  of  fair  covenant  between  the  parties,  totall] 
connected  with  any  public  law  yet  known  )  and  I  assume 
further  axiom,  that  if  parties  have  contracted,  or  shall  coi 
for  theniselves,  the  public  have  no  right  to  interfere. 

I  do  not  assume  these  premises  as  unknown  in  the  law  o 
ther  Scotland  or  England.     I  hold  tliem  to  be  the  law  of 
countries,  until  better  instructed  >  and  if  my  view  of  this  ge 
principle  is  right,  give  me  leave  to  put  a  few  questions  to 
correspondent  of  yours. 

In^i  Who  told  him  that  any  general  rule  could  be  establ: 
as  to  the  extent  or  measurement  of  any  farm  ?  Must  not  th. 
ways  depend  upon  the  joint  opinion  both  of  lessor  and  Iesse< 

2rfo,  Who  told  him  that  the  payment  of  six  per  cent,  or 
pTovcments  is  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  agriculture  ?     Did  he 
this  from  Dr  Coventry  ?     Docs  not  the  daily  experience  c 
most  every  county  in  ScotUnd   prove  directly  the  reverse ; 
that  ten:ints  a}re  always  eager  to  j^rasp  at  si^ch  a  condition,  ^ 
they  have  the  good  fortune  to  fnll  in  with  landlords,   whose 
Icnce  and  liberality  can  enable  them  to  make  the  advance  ? 
word,  is  it  not  better  to  pay  a  fair  per  centage,  than  sink  th 
pltal,  wh!ch  the  farmer  must  do,  if  he  is  to  incur  the  expen 
the  improvement  }     One  obvious  remark  must  occur  to  cverj 
son  who  cor.siders  the  subject;  namely,  that  this  part  of  the 
tract  m;ist  nt  ali  times  he  the  subject  of  a  particular  bargaii 
iwcon  the  parties,  in  wluch  the  public  law  of  the  country  h 
sort  cf  concern,     it  cannot,  even  by  any  perversion  of  lang' 
i  ?  icrined  an  exaction ;  because  the  request  must  at  all  i 
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«ome  from  the  tenant ;  nor  has  it  the  most  remote  connexion  with 
t!be  statutes  of  usury,  because  the  capital  is  not  lent,  but  sunk^ 
in  most  cases,  I  believe  I  may  add,  irrecoverably  sunk.  As  well, 
difiirftbre,  indeed  with  a  much  better  grace,  might  he  attack  the 
sdeof  every  annuity, — sales  which  take  place  every  day,  and 
^ch  the  law  fully  recognizes.  In  the  one  case,  money  alone  is 
tke  subject  of  the  bargain  ;  in  the  other,  the  improvement  of  the 
Jann,  and  advantage  resulting  therefrom,  is  xhe  subject  of  bar- 
{[un ;  of  which  the  tenant  must  evidently  foresee  the  benefit  he 
M  immediately  to  derive  from  the  purchase. 

TJppn  this  point,  too,  your  correspondent  is  pleased  to  have 

recourse  to  wnat  he  terms  facts ;  which,  he  wisely  observes,  are 

^tttt  ^n  a  cloud  of  such  calculators.     But  here,  again,  I  con- 

^s  1  Was  disappointed  ;  because,  when  I  proceeded,  in  expects* 

^n  of  having  some  striking  facts  or  experiments  stated  to  illus- 

^tehis  proposition,  I  found  nothing  but  dry  inconclusive  asser«- 

tion,  or  observiations  so  trite,  as  scarcely  to  merit  notice  ;  siicb, 

v>r  exan^plg^  as  that  dap-dikes  with  a  hedge  are  not  sufficient 

fefices  for  the  first  five  years,  and  that  drainage  yields  the  most 

Jnimcdiate  return.    The  meanest  farmer  in  Dumfries*shire  could 

h**^e  told  him  this.     But  how  does  this  apply  to  the  proposition, 

"™t  the  payment  of  6  per  cent,  on  improvements  is  a  barrier  in 

^e  y^Y  q{  agriculture,  or  that  parties  have  not  a  right  to  bargain 

.    r  expenditure  of  money  for  these  purposes,  and  that  such  bar- 

^'^s  are  in  any  degree  unlawful  ? 

^oar  correspondent  proceeds,  in  the  next  paragr;^h,  to  offer 

*  few  observations  on  the  reservations  for  planting.      Here,  ar- 

,^*IU,  I  confess  I  was  disappointed,     i  was  glad  to  find  he  ap- 

something  new  to  be  ^aiitl  on 

Illy  astonishment,  when  I  had 

other  information,  excepting 

[^•^t  his  Lordship^s  nurseries  were  overgrown ;  and  a  kind  of  sly 

*I*^*t  that  he  would  not  allow  his  tenants  to  touch  them.     I  be- 

^^^e,  in  this  respect,  his  Lordship  is  by  no  means  singular. 

^Bui  I  come  now.  Sir,  to  take  notice  of  what  appears  to  have 

^^^edyour  Dumfries- shire  correspondent's  indignation  to  the  high- 

V^  pitch ;  I  mean,  the  clause  by  which  the  lease  becomes  vacat- 

•^  at  the  landlord's  option,  in  the  event  of  the  tenant's  baukrupt- 

;^y*    This  clause,  he  says,  *  seems  to  be  an  infringement  of  the 

f^jjfcith  commandrhent.  *     His  illustrations,  however,  fo  fir  from 

J^ftfSije  his  assertion,  appear  not  very  intelligible,  although  abund- 

.^ly abusive.  *     With  this,  however,  I  have  no  concern  ;  my 

B  4  business 
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'     "•aHk  assertion,  as  to  the  legality  of  the  clause,  has  already  been 

'  .^c^     It  appears  a  little  doubtful  in  what  class  lo  pla^e  die  ibi- 

'  Ipv.ing 
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business  is  vith  the  clause  itself;  and  particularly  with  what  is 
asserted  by  your  correspondent,  namely,  (hat  the  clause  or  obli- 
gation is  greater  than  the  statute  or  public  law  authorises.  If  chis 
is  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  ought  to  be  expunged  ;  though, 
at  same  time,  it  must  strike  every  reader,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
proprietor  must  have  been  very  ill  advised  by  his  lawyers,  if  iie 
admitted  such  a  clause  into  his  leases,  as  was  neither  authorised 
by  statute,  or  comtnon  law.  But,  without  further  general  re- 
mark, I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a  few  cursory 
thoughts  upon  this  clause,  just  in  the  ordiT  they  occur,  leaving 
to  proprietors  and  farmers,  of  more  knowledge  and  experience,  to 
make  what  use  or  improvement  thereof  they  may  think  proper. 

Permit  me,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe,  that  it  appears 
the  object  aimed  at  by  this  obnoxious  stipulation,  is  to  exclude 
bankrupts  and  their  creditors  from  the  possession  of  the  farm ^ 
and  if  so,  the  first  question  that  occurs  is,  whether  or  not  this 
object  is  fair  !  It  certainly  is  not  repugnant,  either  to  statute 
or  common  law ;  nay,  more,  is  it  not  perfectly  fair  and  pro- 
per, both  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view  ?  If,  there- 
fore, the  stipulation  has  no  other  object,  and  can  be  wrested  to 
no  other  purpose  than  to  exclude  bankrupt  and  their  creditors^ 
your  correspondent's  wrath  against  it  can  arise  from  no  other  ap- 
parent cause  thnii  this,  that  it  seems  so  far  to  be  perfect,  as  to 
insure  the  end  for  which  it  has  been  framed. 

The  truth  is,  the  intention  I  have  just  now  mentioned,  is  subv 
'Stantially  the  same  as  that  aimed  at  by  the  clause  excluding  assig- 
nees and  subtenants.  But  experience  having  shown  how  easily 
such  exclusions  may  be  evaded;  and  these  evasions  having  re* 
coived  too  much  countenance  from  the  contradictory  decisions  of 
courts  of  law,  die  stipulation  in  question  seems  to  have  been 
framed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  the  object  aimed  at,  thlb 
subject  of  particular  bargain,  resting  upon  this  general  rule,  that 

where 
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lowing  illustrations ; — a  royal  grant  to  give  the  clause  efiect-r-his 
comment  on  particular  words  in  the  obligation — and  the  sapient  que- 
fctirm  he  puts,  importing  that  the  statute  law  required  a  deed  of  re- 
r.nnciation — anJ,  lastly,  his  affected  concern  for  the  stamp-duties, 
AH  these  may  i'c  rni,  to  some  minds,  very  convincing  arguments  or  il- 
lustralions.  But  1  must  confess,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  discover,  in 
the  whole  panijijniph,  any  thing  else  tlian  the  most  unqualified  and 
mhimnicus  abuse;  which  appears  the  less  justifiable,  if  it  is  consider- 
ed, when  this  writer  descends  into  particulars,  and  refers  to  prose- 
cuti(;ns  in  which  the  validity  of  the  clause  has  been  tried,  it  is  natu- 
rally In  b?  presumed  he  has  some  knowledge  or  connexion  with 

hv.  parties,  in  whoie  private   interests  he  thus  ukes  upon  him   tp 

I'torineJdle,  perfiaps  niisrcpre:cnt. 
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Miere  paities  have  bargained  for  themsdveBy  courts  of  hw  mist 
ef  necessity  give  eflFect  to  such  contracts,  unless  the  object  of 
Aem  can  be  shown  to  be  contrary  to  statute  or  public  law,  as 
your  correspondent  has  roundly  asserted. 

, '  Hiat  it  is  not  contrary  to  law,  either  civil  or  moral,  seems  per- 
fectly evident  \  and  I  feel  myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  quote, 
firom  your  own  Magazine,  an  authority,  in  my  opinion,  miuch  mor« 
respectable  than  your  Dumfries-shire  correspondent;  (  mean,  that 
of  another  of  your  correspondents,  upon  the  same  subject,  (vol.  ix. 
p.  441.)  His  opinion  is,  '  The  right  of  landlords  to  exclude  as- 
signeM  and  subtenants  is  undoubted.'  He  no  d<Mibt  adds,  *  but 
its  policy  appears  to  be  questionable.  *  Upon  this  point,  T  may 
|n:obabiy  hereafter  say  a  few  ^irords.  But  it  is  not  the  policy,  it 
IS  the  legality  and  fairness  of  the  bargain  that  is  now  the  ques- 
tion in  discussion.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  I  admit  to 
lie  perfectly  fair;  and  had  your  correspondent  X.  S.  followed 
Ae  example  set  him,  and  combated  the  proposition  like  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  man  of  candour,  the  public  would  have  been  cb- 
ft{{ed  to  him:  but  I  can  find  nothing  like  reason  or  argument 
to  prove  his  proposition  ;  nor  indeed  any  thin^  but  senseless  ca- 
Juitiny  and  declamation.  Perhaps  the  stipulation  he  itnpugns  may 
lie  found  so  impregnable,  as  to  admit  of  no  other  mode  of  attack. 
Certain  it  is,  the  excluf  ion  of  assignees  and  subtenants,  and  the 
clause  excluding  a  bankrupt  tenant  and  his  creditors,  rest  upon 
the  same  basis,  namely,  the  dekctus  persona::  which,  if  I  am  not 
SBistaken,  our  law  says,  is  necessarily  inherent  in  the  very  naturi 
of  die  contract.  Both  exclusions  are  substantially  the  same,  and 
most  stand  of  fall  toeether.  If,  therefore,  the  principle  on  which 
diey  rest,  be  established  upon  sound  law,  and  sanctioned  by  im- 
memorial usage,  it  would  require  very  strong  reasons  indeed  to 
shake  this  fabric. 

Were  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  reasonableness  of  this  delectus 
penondt^  so  strongly  founded  in  the  law  of  this  country,  I  think 
it  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  very  nature  of  property  in 
which  it  is  inherent.  But  I  rather  choose  to  leave  this  point  to 
the  «pecttbtions  of  the  Civilian,  and  to  return  to  your  correspond- 
ent aoove  quoted,  on  whose  remarks  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
throwmg  out  a  few  observations. 

.1  have  already  noticed,  that  he  admits,  in  the  most  unquailiied 
m^aaneri  the  landlord's  right  to  exclude  assignees  and  subtenants, 
wlftiicbf-  in  my  view  of  the  case,  is  in  every  respect  equivalent  to 
an  exclusion  of  bankrupts  and  their  creditors  ;  because,  you  will 
plOMe  obaerve,  every  bankrupt  may  he  compelled  to  denude  him- 
selftA'either'by  voluntary  or  legal  deed  ;  tiiat  is,  upon  his  becom- 
ing faanknipc,  he  must  either  assign  cr  subset,  as  ditectcd^  which, 
by  the  lease,  he  has  no  right  to  do. 

But 
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But  your  correspondent  says,  '  I  do  not  think  the  law  would 
sanction  a  clause  of  irritancy  in  the  event  of  a  tenant  becoming 
bankrupt,  provided  the  rent  is  continued  to  be  plid. '  I  much 
doubt,  that  gentleman  has  not  fully  studied  the  clause  in  the  lease 
now  under  discussion ;  otherwise  ne  would  have  viewed  this  mat- 
ter in  quite  another  light.  You  will  please  observe,  an  irrilaney 
€xr  forfeiture f  always  presupposes  a  previous  or  antecedent  right  io 
the  party  to  be  irritated  ox  forfeited*  Now,  give  me  leave  to  ask» 
what  antecedent  right  have  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  in  a  lease^ 
whereby  assignees  and  subtenants  are  excluded  ?  and,  if  no  an- 
tecedent right  can  be  found,  is  it  not  clear  the  creditors  can  for« 
feit  nothing  \  so  tliat,  quoad  them,  there  is  no  irritancy  ? 

Bat  it  may  be  asked,  why  irritate  the  lease  qtioad  the  bankrupt 
tenant  ?  The  answer  is  plain  ;  he  has  brought  himself  into  that 
|}redicamcnt,  that  he  must  of  necessity  contravene  tfie  grant.  He 
must  either  assign  or  subset.  From  thenceforward,  the  interfere 
ence  of  the  landlord,  in  my  opinion,  becomes  unavoidable.  He 
is  then  called  upon  to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  say,  whether  or 
not  he  chooses  to  permit  this  bankrupt  tenant  to  continue  in  the 
management  of  his  farm  for  the  behoof  of  his  just  and  lawful 
creditors,  or  perhaps  to  sell  the  lease  with  hi^  consent,  after 
which  all  exclusions  would  be  at  at  an  end.  The  third  and  iasjt 
alternative  is,  that,  foreseeing  consequences  in  either  of  these 
measures  ruinous  to  his  farm,  he,  like  every  other  creditor,  finds 
it  necessary  to  provide  against  less,  by  clearing  the  farm  to  make 
way  for  a  solvent  tenant,  who  will  do  justice  to  the  premises  and 
to  himself. 

Your  correspondent,  however,  puts  a  case,  that  perhaps  the 
tenant  might  have  been  a  bankrupt  before  he  entered  into  posses- 
sion ;  from  which  he  seems  to  infer,  the  landlord  had  no  right 
to  complain,  or  to  enforce  the  condition.  But  if  this  proves  any 
thing,  it  proves  a  great  deal  too  much.  In  the  first  place,  it  im- 
plies, that  the  landlord  knew,  and  contracted  with  a  bankrupt } 
if  so,  I  will  readily  admit  he  ean  have  no  right  to  enforce  the 
condition ;  nay,  more,  I  think  both  the  exclusion  of  assignees 
and  subtenants,  and  the  condition  of  bankruptcy,  would  have 
been  perfectly  absurd,  if  not  worse.  But  did  you  ever  know  any 
landlord  who  would  wittingly  and  willingly  let  his  farm  to  a  bank- 
rupt ?  Would  any  man,  in  that  predicament,  have  the  effrontery 
to  mnke  the  request  ?  Does  not  the  bare  statement  of  the  propo- 
sition carry  its  own  refutation  in  gremio  f  At  same  time,  I  must 
admit,  that  experience  and  observation  have  taught  me  to  believe, 
that  landlords  are  far  from  being  so  strict  and  attentive  in  their 
h.qulries  after  the  circumstances  and  .characters  of  tenants  oifer- 
jng  for  their  farms  as  they  ought.  But  I  cannot  bcliere  any  in- 
stance 
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fhtnce  can  be  produced  of  a  landlord  accepting  of  a  notour  bank-' 
iftltptfdt  his  tenant ;  or  that  he  would  accept  of  any  tenant  sub* 
Mntid^jf  hankrupt  at  the  time,  if  he  knew  it.  And  here,  you 
yifSl  observe^  the  clause  under  discussion  ascertains,  in  the  most 
accurate  terms,  the  predicament  which  shall  be  held  to  be  a  proof 
^hankruptctf :  so  thnt,  on  this  point,  there  can  be  no  mistake* 
Nothing  \%\tit  in  arbitrio  judiciss  and  thus  far  the  stipuiatioa 
frtay  be  considered  as  an  improvement  upon  the  usual  clause  ex« 
eluding  assignees  and  subtenants. 

Viewing,  therefore,  the  lease  as  a  fair  contract  entered  into  be- 
tween a  judicious  landlord,  aiming  at  a  full  rent  and  the  improve* 
ment  of  his  farm,  on  the  one  part,  and  a  tenant  bona£de  Solvent^ 
HA  having  substance  adequate  to  the  rent  and  stocking  of  the 
firm,  on  the  other  part;  the  exclusion  of  assignees  and  subtenants^ 
ahd  providing  against  bankruptcy,  which  of  necessity  admits  them, 
appears  to  be  not  only  perfectly  fair  and  legal,  but  even  a  prudent 
xntesure,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  and  practice 
cf  the  remotest  times.  And  your  correspondent  well  observes, 
third  parties  have  no  right  to  complain  of  a  stipulation  so  uni- 
versal in  all  contracts  of  that  nature — I  had  almost  said  inhe- 
rent in  the  very  nature  of  the  contract  itself.  And  if  tliis  stipu- 
lation has  been  rendered  so  clear  and  unambiguous,  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  third  parties  have  rather  cause  to  ap- 
plaud than  complain ;  because,  thereby,  they  arc  prevented  from 
entangling  themselves  in  the  doubtful  labyrinth  of  a  lawsuit,  upon 
clauses  ill  defined  and  liable  to  misconstruction. 

Having  submitted  these  observations  on  the  legality  of  the 
dause  so  obnoxious  to  your  Dumfries- shire  correspondent,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  add,  that  what  he  proposes  as  an 
amendment  should  be  termed  an  innovation  upon  the  almost  uni- 
■versal  subsisting  practice  of  the  country,  namely,  the  exclusion 
of  assignees  and  subtenants  in  leases.  Was  this  practice  to  be 
established,  and  leases  let  to  the  tenant,  his  heirs  and  assignees, 
there  would,  no  doubt,  be  an  end  of  the  obnoxious  clause  which 
has  given  so  much  olfence  to  this  correspondent ;  but,  at  same 
time,  his  amendment,  so  much  resembling  an  ill  digested  draft 
cf  part  of  a  trust-deed,  would  be  also  unnecessary;  and  the 
rights  of  parties  would  rest  upon  the  basis  of  a  simple  contract 
for  a  temporary  right  disposable  at  pleasure,  and  rendered  an  ar- 
ticle of  sale  to  all  and  sundry.  Whether  or  not  such  a  new  order 
of  things  would  meet  the  approbation  of  the  landlords  of  Scot- 
land, may  be  matter  of  after  considttration.  At  present,  I  incline 
to  relieve  you  of  any  further  trouble  in  considering  tliat  point,  by 
concluding  this  epistle,  and  subscribing  myself,  your  most  humble 
script,- '  Agiucola  Tertius. 

NOTE, 
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NOTE. 

The  Conductor  at  this  time  refrains  from  oflfering  any  re- 
marks upon  the  above  important  and  ingenious  letter,  which  he 
.understands  to  be  from  high  authority  ;  though  he  must  dissent 
from  several  principles  therein  inculcated,  as  may  be  exempli- 
fied in  a  future  Number,  when  the  draft  of  the  lease  alluded  to 
shall  be  examined  with  some  attention.  It  would  be  premature, 
therefore,  to  offer  any  particular  observations  at  present ;  thoUgh 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  stating,  that  many  amendments 
seem  to  be  necessary,  before  that  form  of  a  lease  can  be  consider- 
ed' in  the  light  of  a  perfect  one,  as  shall  afterwards  be  shown. 
The  Conductor,  in  the  mean  time,  expresses  regret,  that  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  the  foot-notes  of  X.  S.'s  letter,  which  rather  carries 
an  improper  reflection,  should  have  given  some  offence  to  a  most 
re^^pectable  gentleman,  who  is  understood  to  be  law  agent  upon 
the  estate  for  which  the  lease  was  framed  The  passage  escaped 
attention  in  the  hurry  of  revisal ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
expunged.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Hints  concerning  dramng  a  Plough  by  Shafts, 

Sir, 

In  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  farmers  and  farming,  I 

do  not  recollect  ever  having  heard  of,  or  seen,  a  plough  drawn  by 

shafts,  in  place  of  the  harness  usually  adopted. 

A  friend  of  mine  lately  su^rgested  to  some  practical  farmers  the 
use  which  shafts  might  be  of  to  a  plough  ;  and  they  all  seemed  to 
agree,  that,  on  level  ground,  where  a  wheel-plough  could  be  used, 
shafts  would  be  of  very  considerable  utility ;  but  they  deemed  it 
necessary  that  the  shafts  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  fix  to  the 
muzzle  of  the  plough. 

Pcrhnps  (should  you  insert  this  in  your  valuable  Magazine) 
r.on'.e  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  and  willing  to  give 
their  opinion  on  such  a  plan.     I  am.  Sir,  your  mobt  ohedienr, 

A. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Information  requested  cmicernivg  T\trnip  Culfme. 

Str> 

As  the  season  for  sowing  turnips  approaches,  it  might  be  of 

.Mill  use  to  this  district,  and  to  others  where  their  culture  is 

little 
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little  understood)  to  be  informed,  through  the  medium  of  your 
next  Number,  what  varieties  of  this  root  are  held  in  most  esti- 
mation by  the  agriculturists  of  Norfolk,  Northumberland  and 
Berwickshire  ;*^where  the  seed  of  those  varieties  is  to  be  procur- 
ed in  the  greatest  perfection  ;  ^and  where  a  drawing  or  model  of 
the  most  approved  bairow  can  be  seen. 

.  f  ermit  me  to  solicit,  through  the  same  channel,  the  remarks  of 
Jbralor  on  agricultural  subjects,  as  frequently  as  he  finds  it  con- 
venient to  give  them.  I  do  not  conceive  any  of  your  correspond* 
enti  better  fitted  to  instruct  the  practical  farmer,  than  the  person 
who  writes  under  that  name.  If  he  is  acquainted  with  the  cul- 
ture of  carrots,  let  me  request  him  to  detail  it  minutely ;  as  like* 
wise  the  appropriation  of  the  crop. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Bofiis  of  ayde.  G. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

Emcoohaged  by  tlie  reception  formerly  extended  to  my  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  Diseases  of  Sheep,  I  enclose  a  trans- 
lation of  a  memoir  on  the  proper  regimen  for  sheep,  by  Profes- 
sor Daubenton,  successor  to  BufTon  in  the  chair  of  natural  his- 
tory at  Paris.  It  displays  facts  unobserved,  or  at  least  not  gene^ 
lallj  recorded  by  either  preceding  or  subsequent  writers ;  and  die 
reasonings  appear,  for  the  most  part,  conclusive.  In  being  sub* 
mitted  to  an  enlightened  tenantry,  it  may  be  found  of  nO  limited 
utility  in  leading  them  to  remark  those  circumstances  which, 
though  not  obscure,  are  not  generally  noted ;  but,  when  careful- 
ly..recorded,  may  serve  to  realize  all  those  expectations  which  a 
general  comparison  of  opinions  will  naturally  encourage. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Zxmdon.  J.  A. 


m  of  a  Memoir  on  the  proper  Regimen  for  Sheep. 
^4id  ai  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  PariSf 
by  Professor  Daubetiton. 

A  oooD  regimen  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  sheep  i  hence,  too,  one  of  the  best  means  of  curing  their  dis- 
orders. Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  choice  and  quality  of 
food  placed  in  the  rack,  as  well  as  to  that  which  they  crop  in  the 
fields ;  because  from  such  is  derived  their  sole  nourishment  in 
^lfA.~9f!umis  i  and  because  the  most  succulent  pasturage  is  the 
||Soi||^A^geiou8. 
.     -  Tares, 
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Tares,  trefoil,  lucern,  clover,  and  all  those  grasses  equally  rc- 
llsiiing  to  sheep,  and  favourable  to  health,  may  prove  noxious,  if 
taken  in  too  great  quantity.  The  air  which  they  engender  swells 
their  greatest  stomach  like  a  balloon  ;  the  tension  obstructs  ru- 
ntination  ;  and  the  increase  of  the  size  of  this  stomach  compresses 
the  large  vessels ;  stops  the  circulation  of  the  blood  -,  and  causes 
death,  if  speetiy  assistance  be  not  given  to  facilitate  the  e vacua* 
tion  of  the  condensed  air,  and  the  passage  of  blood  in  the  large 
vessels. 

The  richer  and  more  succulent  the  pasture  is,  the  more  should 
the  shepherd  be  distrustful  of  it.  To  such  he  should  drive  his 
flock  only  when  they  are  already  partly  satisfied,  suiFering  them 
to  remain  there  but  a  short  time.  Grasses,  hurtful  by  their  bad 
qualities,  are  much  less  to  be  feared  :  sheep  do  not  eat  of  them» 
altjiough  pressed  by  hunger.  Of  this  I  have  to  offer  some  con- 
vincing proofs.  , 

In  a  small  space,  formed  by  four  hurdles,  I  enclosed  two 
shet'p  5 — for  these  animals  arc  so  disposed  to  herd  together  in 
numbers,  that,  if  a  sliocp  find  itself  alone,  it  is  always  restless^ 
and  endeavours  to  join  company.  I  caused  to  be  placed  succes- 
sively in  the  rack,  for  the  two  sheep  confined  within  the  small 
space,  plants  of  a  noxious  quality,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  such 
as  euphorbiums,  bryony,  ranunculus  sceleratus,  tuberous  ranun- 
culus and  many  others.  The  cuphorbium  and  bryony  remained 
untasted  in  the  rack  from  morning  till  night.  The  sceleratus  and 
tuberous  ranunculuses,  on  the  other  hand,  were  devoured  with 
eagerness.  During  eight  days,  only  one  of  these  plants  was  given 
as  their  sole  nourishment ;  and  every  day-  water  was  brought 
them,  of  which  they  drank  very  little,  or  refused  to  drink  j  which 
evidently  proves,  that  these  plants  do  not  affect  sheep,  although 
very  bitter, — the  tubercles  of  the  tuberous  ranunculus  especially 
so.  These  proofs  appear  to  me  decisive  : — since  a  sheep  passes  a 
whole  day  without  eating,  and  oiVcrs  not  to  touch  a  particular 
plant  in  his  rack,  he  will  never  oat  this  plant  in  the  fields,  where 
others  more  to  his  taste  are  to  be  found.  One  plant  which  has 
been  the  sole  food  of  a  sheep  for  eight  days,  without  any  appa- 
rent bad  effect,  is  still  lesd  an  object  of  suspicion  in  the  fields ; 
for  we  do  not  find  that  sheep  prefer  it  always  to  the  other  plants 
which  they  there  find. 

Shepherds,  it  appears,  have  little  to  fear  as  to  the  regimen  of 
sheep  in  a  good  pasture,  except  the  too  great  quantity  of  succu- 
lent food  which  they  may  devour ;  but  the  fodder  given  them  in 
the  racks  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

Sheep  become  disgusted  with  their  provender  when  it  has  con- 
tracted a  taste  or  a  smell  disagreeable  to  tliem.    Thusj  hay  suf- 
fered 
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{eAd  to  grow  rusty  in  the  fields,  heated  or  grown  mouldy  in 
leftsi  exposed  to  the  exhalations  of  dung,  or  tainted  by  rats,  is 
bad  aliment,  causing  stronger  ground  for  apprehension,- when  not 
quite  so  much  spoiled  as  to  be  absolutely  rejected  by  the  sheep, 
Mt  sufficient  only  to  prevent  them  from  taking  a  proper  quantity. 
Ifl  the  latter  case,  some  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  supply  them 
with- better  food,  although  they  perceive  that  they  eat  less  than  if 
it  were  in  good  condition.  They  arc  not  aware,  perhaps,  that 
sheep  quickly  perish,  and  are  exposed  to  many  distempers  when 
they  do  not  take  a  proper  quiintity  of  food.  It  is  then  that  the 
animal  languishes,  becomes  scabby ;  and  the  best  counteracting 
remedies  cannot  avail,  so  long  as  the  cause  remains.  The  wool 
takes  a  bad  growth ;  the  blood-vessels,  which,  in  a  healthy  state, 
were  of  a  lively  red  colour  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  grow  pale  ; 
and  serious  and  mortal  diseases  approach,  if  not  prevented  by 
strengthening  the  sheep  by  a  supply  of  better  fodder. 

Sheep  require  abundance  of  food,  particularly  during  their  three 
first  years  :  this  is  requisite,  not  only  for  their  subsistence,  buc 
also  for  their  due  growth,  and  the  pro<luction  of  suet ;  which  is 
peculiar  to  these  animals,  and  which  contributes  much  to  the 
good  quality  of  the  wool. 

When  the  grass  of  the  pasture,  or  the  fodder  of  the  rack,  are 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  nourishment  to  all  the  sheep 
of  the  flock,  the  more  vigorous  outdo  the  M'enker  in  the  fields, 
and  crop  the  best  grass  o^  dr^ve  them  from  the  rack,  greedily 
engrossing  the  fodder  to  themselves.     Thus,  those  sheep  already 
enfeebled  with  a  bad  constitution,  or  the  seeds  of  some  distem- 
per, languish  in  vtrant  of  provision  ;  they  daily  decay ;  they  lose 
their  wool ;  and  soon  exhibit  symptoms  of  many  diseases,  and 
chiefly  of  that  called  the  rat.     All  these  evils  might  be  prevent- 
ed, by  giving  a  daily  supply  of  food  to  the  sheep  in  want  of  it. 
These  may  be  known  at  night  by  the  state  of  the  belly,  which 
ivill  be  found  not  so  much  swelled  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  this  is 
a  doubtful  and  precarious  sign,  when  only  a  small  quantity  has 
been  watiting  in  the  day.      Even  such  trifling  deficiency,  how- 
ever, is  sufficient  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  milk  in  ewes,  and 
to  stint  the  growth  of  lambs.     It  is  extremely  hurtful  when  it 
-  wcurs  repeatedly,  and  may  be  almost  always  dreaded  in  coun- 
tries where  the  pasture  or  provision  is  not  abundant.     It  is  requi- 
sitie^  then,  to  know  how  to  proportion  the  number  of  sheep  in  a 
4dek,  to  the  quantity  of  food  wFiich  can  be  furnilhed  them.     L  his 
'i^M^ilerttial  point  in  the  regimen  of  thefe  animals.     But  what 
ruk  are  we  to  follow,  in  order  not  to  be  deceived  in  this  calcula- 
"Itori^^flml  confcquently  to  maintain  as  many  iheep  as  can  be  well 
- ^fbd  f  ^'-^I  hare  endeavoured  to  folve  this  problem,  which  appeared 
U9JJ'  to 
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to  me  of  no  fmall  importance  to  the  landed  fYoprietor,  to  aigr 
turifts,  and,  in  general,  to  the  profperity  of  manufadiures  ar 
commerce. 

I  confined  in  a  fmall  fpace,  two  iheepi  about  twenty  in 
big^  (the  height  of  mod  woolled  animals  in  France).     By  wi 
experiment,  I  caufed  the  iheeff  to  be  fed  for  eight  days  folel) 
on  grafs  newly  cut>  and  weighed,  before  being  placed  in 
rack.      C-^re  was  taken  to  pick  up,  and  replace  in  it,  all  thsi 
flieep  let  fail,  and  to  weigh  that  which  they  would  not  eat  in 
fcquence  of  its  b(  ing  too  tough,  or  becaufe  it  pofiefled  fomc 
quality.     From  this  trial,  fn  quently  repeated,  it  appeared  tl 
fiicep  of  midille  ftature  eats  about  eight  pounds  of  grafs  in  a 
The  fame  experiments,  conducted  with  the  fame  precifion,  it 
gard  to  the  fodders  of  hay  or  of  ftraw,  have  proved,  that  a  i] 
of  middle  height  likewife  eats  daily  two  pounds  of  hay,  or 
pounds  and  a  half  of  (^taw. 

In  ord^  to  ascertain  how  many^pounds  of  grass  compose 
pound  of  bay,  I  caused  the  grass  to  be  weighed  as  soon  as 
it  was  then  spread  on  cloths  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  none  nr 
be  lost,  though,  at  the  same  time,  well  dried.     Being  thus 
verted  into  hay,  I  found  its  weight  reduced  to  one  fourth  ;    < 
pounds  of  grass  had  given  only  two  pounds  of  hay. 

Agriculturists  know  how  many  cart-loads,  or  trusses,  a 
will  produce  ;  therefore,  they  may  judge  how  many  sheep  if 
Maintain  in  hay  or  in  grass.     They  have  a  rule,  then,  for  pre 
tioning  the  number  of  their  sheep  to  the  quantity  of  pasture 
•f  fodder  with  which  trK^y  can  supply  them. 

Having  determined  the  quantity  of  solid  food  essential  to 
proper  regimen  of  the  woolled  kind,  I  made  other  experinr 
upon  these  animals,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  time  at  w 
they  should  drink. 

It  is  well  known,  that  they  seldom  drink  when  fed  upon  1 
grass,  but  are  in  want  of  water  when  they  have  only  dry  r 
Different  opinions  are  pursued  as  to  the  proper  time  for  wzU 
them.  In  some  countries,  they  are  takejn  to  water  once  or  t 
every  day ;  in  others,  not  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  and 
five  days.  By  the  following  experiments,  I  have  endeavoun 
ascertain  which  of  all  these  modes,  so  different  from  each  o> 
is  entitled  to  preference. 

I  shut  up  in  a  stable,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  a  small  floci 
which  ail  the  slieep  were  marked  with  a  number.  They  ' 
kept  night  and  day,  without  being  suffered  to  quit  it,  and 
with  a  mixture  of  straw  and  hay,  without  any  other  alin 
Each  day,  a  shepherd  carried  in  his  arms,  successively,  s 
«hcop  out  of  the,  stable  to  let  them  drink>  in  my  presence,  01 
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%  Ttf 9^,. gauged  at  diflFcrcnt  heights  ;  and  then  took  them  back  in- 
to the  stable,  wh>r:i  ibey  had  either  drank,  or  refused  to  drink. 

By  this  metliod,  I  knew  how  much  water  the  sheep  had  taken, 
'W'Hea  presented  with  it  oncie,  twice,  or  thrice  each  day,  or  only 
c>Q«e  in  IwOj  three,  four,  or  Hve  days. 

2Aost  of  the  sheep  in  this  htde  flock  passed  a  month  in  the  sta-. 
^^^. without  drinking.  Their  appetite  was  always  tlie  same  \  and 
^Qf^xperience<l  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  of  thirst,  of 
^'•'Wch  they  gave  evident  proof,  by  running  to  lick  the  moist  lips 
p^  .those  carried  back  to  the  stable,  on  return  from  drinking. 
^  Hcfesuh.s  of  these  experiments,  which  I  cannot  here  detail,  led 
'^e  to  conclude,  that  slieep,  with  no  other  nourishment  than  dry 
.  ^Ii  ^nd  within  reach  of  water,  could  pass  days  without  drink-* 
J'^gi  l*w^  *hey  would  take  a  greater  quantity  of  water  the  foUow- 
'^J^day,  than  if  they  had  drank  the  evening  before.  This  quan« 
^^tj  increases  to  a  certain  degree,  if  they  have  been  deprived  of 
^*'ater  for  many  days  together.  They  are  then  tormented  with 
^*^irit,  for  they  are  eager  to  get  a  drop  of  water ;  and,  if  they 
^OuU  (ind  it  in  abundance,  tlicy  would  drink  too  plentifully  for 
^cir  temperament,  subject  as  they  arc  to  effusions  of  serosity, 
^^*tiicti  produce  mortal  hydatides  in  the  brain,  and  the  rot,  a  dis« 
^^seno  less  fatal. 

Tke  best  plan  is,  to  drive  the  flock  every  day  to  the  pond,  and 

^^  aj^e  it  pass  slowly,  without  stopping  there,  when   it  will  be 

found,  ijhat  the  only  sheep  that  drink  will  really  want  to  drink.. 

^^  cpuntrie^  where  water  is  scarce,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 

P<^i9  far  distant,  and  the  flock  cannot  be  driven  to  it  without 

^^^iw  fatigued.     In  this  case,  they  may  pass  many  days  without 

^^^fljujig ;  but,  when  kA  solely  on  dry  nsfeat,  it  must  not  be  de- 

^^yiOilGo  long.     Thiji  aliment  ditfers  much  from  fresh  gracs,  in 

^^sequence  of  the  loss  of  moisture  by  drying ;    yet  sheep  talo 

daik.yiesame  quantity  of  solid  food,  whether  in  grass  or  in  hay. 

*^wexp^iment6  before  mentioned,  .1  found  their  appetite  per- 

*^^  eqjMi  V  f^^T  ^^^^y  ^^^  ^igl^t  pounds  of  grass,  or  two  corre*^ 

H^^niling. pounds  of  Jiay,  which  1  found  to  be  the  product  of 

^^{iQUods  of  grass.     The  cv^iporation  curried  on  during  the 

'^qgof  the  hay,  takes  ofl^  three  [ourtiis  of  the  substance  of 

P^piUl  4ui4  particles.  •  Thus,  the  sheep  which  eats  two  pounds 

^hay,  is  deprived  of  six   pounds  of  liquid  aliment,  which  it 

^'iftHi^iy^  enjoyed  by  eating  eight  pounds  of  grass*     It  supplies 

^pM.«Crthis  deficiency  by  diinking  about  three  pounds  of  water, 

VQ^f^  ypqn  hay  %  but  this  water  is  not  in  suiticicnt  quan;lty, 

'^'^WMgtfeg  Dot  the  same  quality  as  the  liquid  of  the  grass  ev.,- 

VmA  iiv  dqf  ing. 

Thin  cm  b?  no  doubt,  tl^at  this  dlflirence  in  regimen  is  pro* 

fOL.  X.  NO.  37.  '  C  ductive 
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<hicHvc  of  bad  effects.     I  shall  mention  some  proofs  of  it,  wKich 
«ire  indeed  too  evident  and  too  frequent. 

In  countries  where  the  snow  remains  upon  the  ground  for  •ne 
or  two  months,  the  cattle  are  reduced  to  dry  fodder,  so  long  'as 
•'  it  lasts  :  then  the  >^eaker  sheep,  and  chiefly  the  lambs,  the  sheep 
^  of  the  second  year,  the  pregnant  ewes^  and  those  in'  mtlk,  Ian- 
guish  and  drop  off.  Shepherds  denote  this  miserable  state  by  say- 
rn'jr,  they  meU  their  fat.  They  certainly  grow  very  lean,  and  fall 
off  in  great  numbers. 

I  have  often  reflected  upon  the  eause  of  this  evil,  and  the  means 
of  preventing  it.  After  having  prosecuted  every  inquiry  I  could 
think  of,  it  appeared  to  me  to  arise  solely  from  a  change  of  diet 
too  suddenly  effected.  In  one  day,  the  sheep  are  reduced  from 
eight  pounds  of  grass  to  about  two  pounds  of  dry  fodder,  and 
t^hree  pounds  of  water.  They  are  thus  deprived,  therefore,  all 
at  once,  of  three  eighths  of  their  wonted  nourishment ;  and  these 
three  eighths  composed  the  half  of  the  fluid  part  of  it. 

According  to  my  experience  of  the  quantity  of  water  taken  by 
sheep,  it  appears,  tlrjt  their  drink  can  supply  only  one  half  of 
the  liquid  which  grass  contains  more  than  hay.  It  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  excite  them  to  drink  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  be- 
cause they  are  very  subject  to  infiltrations.  We  must  therefore 
endeavour  to  supply  them  with  at  least  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
food  every  day,  in  order  to  correct  the  bad  eff^ects  resulting  from 
dry  meat.  The  most  obvious  of  these  bad  eflNects  appears  in  the 
^hird  stomach,  composed  in  the  interior  of  a  great  number  of 
membranous  folds,  detached  from  each  other,  although  it  is  on- 
ly from  "eight  to  ten  inches  in  circumference  when  filled  with  air. 
.  During  rumination,  the  food  passes  from  the  throat  into  this  third 
stomach,  and  spreads  amongst  all  these  folds.  I  have  there  fb^nd 
It  very  frequently  parched,  and  almost  withered,  in  many  sheep 
which  I  have  dissected. 

This  aliment,  after  being  ruminated,  receives,  in  the  third  sto- 
mach of  the  sheep,  and  of  other  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  a 
preparation  for  digestion,  which  latter  takes  place  only  in  the  fourth 
stomach.  The  aliment  is  dry  in  the  third  stomach,  not  only  when 
the  animal  is  fed  solely  upon  dry  meat,  which  has  not  furnished 
sufficient  liquid,  but  also  when  attacked  by  some  disease  causing 
too  great  heat,  and,  consequently,  too  great  evaporation  of  the 
liqriitls  necessary  to  digestion.  .In  these  two  cases>.bad  digestion, 
and  the  evils  attending  it,  may  be  prevented,  by  giving  some 
jrreen  food  at  least  once  a  day.  At  all  times  wheii  the  ground  is 
ixot  covered  with  snow,  sheep  find  upon  it  sufllicient  fresh  food 
to  render  it  unnecessary  to  give  them  any  in  the  rack  with  their 
dry  meat,  iu  a  bad  season.     I  have  often  stopped  in  thtf-  midcK  o£ 
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ailock,  in  fields  covered  with  snow,  where  no  grass  whatever 
was  to  be  seen.  The  sheep,  however,  having  their  eyes  nearer 
•10  the  jground,  perceived  the  points  of  some  leaves,  and  scratcrh- 
ed  wjui  their  feet  to  find  more  of  the  plant :  they  then  seized  it 
with  ^eir  teeth,  and  sometimes  pulled  up  the  roots  along  with 
the  leaves*  But  when  t}ie  snow  entirely  covers  the  ground  to  a 
pertain  thickness,  there  is  no  other  resource  than  in  the  plants 
wkich  may  be  high  enough  to  enable  the  sheep  easily  to  remove  ' 
the  snow  which  covers  them. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  cabbages,  such  as  the  fringed  cabbage^ 
which  are  very  tall :  they  resist  the  frost,  and  their  leaves  contain 
much  juice.  These  form  an  indiiFerent  article  of  food  for  sheep 
in  times  when  they  are  not  reduced  to  dry  meat  \  but,  if  confin- 
ed to  this  aliment,  a  few  of  the  leaves  of  these  plants  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  obviate  its  prejudicial  effects. 

It  is  difficult  to  have  a  quantity  of  these  cabbages  sufficient  for 
numerous  flocks.  They  require  to  be  sown,  transplanted,  and 
watered  for  many  days ;  and  this  culture  must  be  repeated  every 
year,  which  is  too  tedious  and  expensive  for  the  husbandman. 

Whatever  advantages  may  attend  the  use  of  cabbage  as  a  diet 
for  sheep,  I  would  not  recommend  this  vegetable  as  fodder,  had 
I  not  met  with  a  species  of  cabbage  which  may  be  reared  without 
sowing,  without  transplanting  or  watering.     It  is  equally  un- 
kaown  to  the  naturalist  and  the  agriculturist.     Like  the  fringed 
cal^bagje^  it  resists  the  frost ;  and,  for  cattle,  is  preferable  to  it, 
being  very  easily  cultivated.     It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  ; 
and  It  is  only  necessary  to  slip  off  its  lateral  branches,  which  are 
aumerous,  and  plant  them  in  the  earth,  to  have,  in  a  short  time, 
new  plants  over  the  whole  extent  of  a  well  cultivated  field.    The 
-leflret  arc  less  than  those  of  other  cabbages;  but  the  juice  they 
contain  is  as  abundant :   they  are  equally  good  food  for  the  shep- 
herd and  his  flock.     Some  handfuls  of  these  leaves  given  to  a 
fhfepf  will  correct  the  bad  effects  of  dry  food. 
^^Tne  legimen  of  sheep  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
;  «f  yetBrinary  medicine.     This  science  is  to  be  established  only  by 
,W^U-fonnded  experience,  with,  observation  and  exjjeriment  fre« 
^^qoeathr  repeated  on  these  animals.     An  intimate  acquaintance 
;«  Vfdi  tb^in.  in  their  natural  state  is  necessary,  before  attemptin]|  to 

/iCiUQe  the^  diseases.  . 

•  .  ■  ■ ' 

:  ;■:     1     .TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

:(jrsY  \JM  lately  arrived  in  this  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
tsi  JkMlliUMPmmpu  pleasure  in  leading  your  useful  and  instructing 
-  C^  publication^ 
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publication ;  but  with  your  own  observations  I  am  particularly 
pleased.  Indeed,  where  I  do  not  meet  *with  sohdc  of  them  on 
the  sentiments  of  others,  I. am  somewhat  disappointed.  Long, 
Sir,  may  you  live  to  promote  useful  knowledge,  and  to  instruct 
divided  farmers  ;  for  I  candidly  confess,  that  much  as  I  have  con- 
versed with  farmers,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  I  seldom 
find  two  of  them  professionally  of  one  mind. 

The  strictures  on  that  notorious  publication,  *  Hints  to  Agri- 
culturists, by  William  Dickenson,  Esq.  ^  are  perfectly  just,  and 
repJete  with  information,  even  to  the  weakest  capacity  j  and,  no  . 
doubt,  their  appearance  in  public  will  prevent  much  unnecessary- 
trouble  to  yourself.     From  the  profound  knowledge  of  that  gen- 
tleman in  the  art  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  pharmacy,  I  cannot  ^ 
help  expressing  a  curiosity  to  see  his  publication  ;  conscious  that, 
if  it  did  me  no  good,  it  should  do  me  no  harm,  which  probably 
it  might  to  others.     It  is  evident  to  me,  Mr  Conductor,  that  when 
William  was  studying  this  masterly  performance,  there  must  have 
heon  an  equivocal  generation  of  ideas  floating  confusedly  in  his 
bruin.     *  A  iiitle  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing — Drink  deep,  or 
V'lste  not  the  Castalian  stream. '     15ut  Mr  Dickenson  is  not  the 
only  chemical  profcj^sor  in  your  Magazine :    I  can  discern  a  num- 
ber of  others,  some  of  whom  have  as  little  occasion  for  a  trum- 
peter as  he.     Nay,  some  of  your  correspondents  go  so  far   as 
ro  tell  us,  tliat  the  race  of   practical  farmers,  now-a-days,   ate 
i-o  highly  educated,  and  so  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  che- 
jiVistry  and  pharmacy,  &c.  that,  were  our  ancestors  to  rise  from 
their  grieves,  it  would  only  be  to  sliow  the  world  their  consum- 
n)ate  ignorance,   compared  with    the    erudition  of  our  modern 
gentlemen  agriculturists.     How  these  gentlemen  come  so  very 
M)on  to  be  connoisseurs  in  Greek,  luUin,  chemistry,  pharmacy, 
&c.  is    to   me   not  a  little  astonishing.     After  a  classical  edu- 
cation, anil  with  abilities  like  other  men,  I  had  the   good  for- 
tune  to  study  chemistry  three  sessions  successively  under  that 
\ery  able  pliilosopher  Dr  Joseph  Black,  then  Professor  of  that 
art   in    the  University  of  Edinburgh  5  and,  even  after  tliat  pe- 
riod, I  found  but   too   many   intricacies.     Chemistry   is  an   art 
not  easily  attained  :  and  Greek  and  Latin  are  languages  that  re- 
quire long  study  and  much  attention,  and  arc  primarily  and  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  study  of  that  art.     The  qualifications  of 
your  correspondent  Sir  George  Mackenzie  as  a  chemist,  I  am  igno- 
rant of;  but  make  no  doubt  of  the  Baronet's  abilities.   Those  of  Mr 
Low  of  Annfield  are  better  known ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  gentle- 
man will  publicly  claim  much  acquaintance  with  that  profosion. 
By  Uie  by,  I  observe  a  clerical  character,  in  one  of  your  numbers, 

much 
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'much  employed  in  analyzing  Kme-craigs.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
his  reverence  would  be  much  better  employed  in  analyzing  the 
Old  and  New  Testament :  in  this,  however,  he  may  take  his 
mind-. 

I  observe  in  your  Magazine,  vol.  VII.,  a  letter  from  a  Fife- 
•shire  Ploughman,  as  he  styles  himself;  and,  excepting  from  my  old 
friend  Pol-CEconomicus,  a  better  wrote  letter  is  not  to  be  found 
in  all  your  publication,  nor  one  that  contains  more  sterling  sense. 
He  very  justly  obser\'es  the  impropriety  of  Latin  phrases,  as  they 
are  not  understood  by  one  in  fifty  of  your  readers;  and  hum- 
hly  informs  us,  that  it  never  was  in  his  master's  power  to  en- 
lighten his  mind  in  the  knowledge  even  of  tlic  rudiments  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  notwithstanding  the  many  severe  drubbings  he  got 
from  him.  I  therefore  venture  to  say,  and  I  dare  to  say  the  Fife- 
shire  Ploughman  will  join  me  in  affirming,  that  although  these  arts, 
languages^  and  scientific  or  rather  technical  terms  were  even  ac- 
'quired  by  all  the  operative  farmers  in  Great  Britain,  not  one  would 
'reap  the  least  benefit  from  any  of  them. 

One  of  your  correspondents  {Coquetns  by  name),  speaking  of 
the  improvement  of  land,  and  the  effect  that  streightening  ridges 
hath  on  the  quality  of  the  grain,  tells  you  he  knows  not  how  to 
-account  for  it,  nor  is  he  concerned  to  inquire  :•  it  is  suflicient  for 
him  to  be  assured,  from  experience, •  that  it  really  is  the  case. 

The  same  opinion  seems  to  have  influenced  the  reviewer  of  Mr 
Findlater's  Survey  of  the  County  of  Peebles,  who  acknowledges, 
that  inquiries  about  knowledge  of  the  agents  of  veget?*tion  cnnnrrt: 
heiiefit  the  husbandman,  though  they  may,  on  many  occasions,  lead 
him  astray.  He  goes  still  further,  and  assures  us,  that  if  the  earth 
is  enriched  withgenerous  manures, — ^if  superfluous  water  is  remov- 
ed,—if  noxious  weeds  are  destroyed,  and  shelter  afforded, — then  all 
that  man  is  capable  of  executing  is  performed  ;  and  adds,  that,  in 
the  knowledge  of  these  things,  the  art  if  not  the  science  of  a- 
griculture -may  be  said  to  consist ;  and  that  the  enli[;nrcned  firrh- 
-er,  who  acts  according  to  these  principles,  knows  more  of  reifl 
agriculture  than  the  most  sciv^nti/ic  philosopher. 

I  now  appeal  to  yourself,  Mr  Conductor,  and  beg  to  knr>w,  whe- 
ther tlie  above  knowledge  may  or  may  not  be  acquiied  without  the 
acquaintance  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  dabbling  in  ciieinistry  ? 
C^eaq  land}  properly  dunged,  will,  I  believe,  seldom  Fail  of  produ- 
cing a  good  crop  :  and  there  are  few  firmerf*  but  know  ;TOod  tlnn 
from  bad  J  and  that  is  builicient.  Abstract  philosophy,  &c.  th 
faring  bs^th  no  wann«ir  of  concern  with  ;  i;r,  if  he  has,  I  much 
rue  will  soon  be  lelt  in  rlie  labyrinth  of  unct*rtainty,  like  a 


e 


young  seaman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  boiotcd  of  his  nautical 
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abilrtjes,  from  a  superior  knowledge  in  the  theory  of  navigation 
but  behold  him  on  shipboard,  in  a  tempest,  startled  at  the  mos 
trifling  diiEculty,  while  honest  Jack  saw  nothing  to  discommod 
him. 

Now,  as  to  those  sons  of  the  plough,  (I  mean  such  as  ma; 
rent  a  farm  from  100/.  to  lOOOZ.  per  annu'in)^  I  can  see.  ni 
real  advantage  accruing  to  them  from  an  education  beyond  th 
bounds  of  good  English,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  and  I .  ^ 
crvery  mind  unprejudiced,  if  any  more  is  necessary.  Howerei 
should  any  of  your  enlightened  knights  of  the^il  deem  this  to 
limited  for  their  capacities,  I  would  recommend  to  tliem  the  stwi; 
of  anatomy ; — to  know  the  number  of  bones  in  a  horse  or  ■: 
.cow ; — to  discriminate  between  the  skeleton  of  a  cock  and  a  hen 
•—the  action  and  counteraction  of  the  different  muscles  would  Jb 
of  much  importance  in  determining  the  depth  of  the  plough-fux 
row ;«— and,  above  all  things,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  uer 
vous  and  sanguiferous  system,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precis^ 
quantity  of  oats  to  each  horse,  conform  to  his  age,  flow  of  ani 
mal  spirits,  impetus  of  blood,  &c.  &c.  I  need  not  add  the  be 
nefit  that  would  accrue  from  a  stop-watch.  With  the«c  accona 
pTishments,  which  he  might  acquire  in  a  few  days,  he  would  ap 
pear  as  much  quali^ed  in  surgery,  as  many  of  your  correspondent 
are  in  the  art  of  chemistry. 

I  have  already  said,  that  of  late  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visit 
ing  and  conversing  with  many  of  the  farmers  in  Scotland,  parti 
cularly  those  to  the  north  of  the  river  Forth  j  and,  in  general 
found  them  rather  illiterate  than  otherwise.  Their  language  i 
tingrammntical — not  syntax  ;  their  writing  by  no  means  correct 
neither  do  many  of  them  pretend  to  more  than  their  mothc 
tongue,  I  speak  my  mind  without  reserve,  being  influenced  b 
no  motive  either  for  or  against  those  useful  men, — men,  W 
Conductor,  whom  I  as  much  respect  as  you  do  yourself :  An 
why  may  they  not  be  good  men ;  good  christians  ^  good  farn 
ers-,  natural  philosophers;  and,  I  will  add,  to  their  honoui 
gOf)d  soldiers — without  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  Frenc 
and  chemistry,  botany,  the  materia  niedica,  and  the  Devil  know 
what? 

In  my  juvenile  days,  I  well  recollect  of  a  gentleman,  a  son  o 
the  ciiurch,  who  v.i.unted  so  much  on  his  mode  of  cropping,  am 
the  enormous  returns  he  had  from  two  or  three  acres  of  rich  gleb 
hnd,  that  he  had  ambition  enough  to  make  purchase  of  a  lit^t 
farm, — nothing  doubting,  from  his  abilities  in  agriculture,  buJt  i 
would  bring  forth  an  hundred  fold.  For  a  number  of  years  di< 
this  great  master  of  arts  struggle  with  his  farm  j  till,  being,  ob 
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liged  to  borrow  money  to  pay  the  last  instalment,  and  finding  tt 
a  losing  concern,  he  was  obliged  to  let  it ;  which  was  only  qtlvct#* 
ed  after  publishing  it  in  almost  every  newspaper,  and  being  t'of^ 
nearly  one  whole  year  upon  half  of  the  church-doors  in  the 
county.  '  *^ 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  observe,  that,  on  a  tour  tlirounrh  a 
certaiil  part  of  Scotland  last  summer,  with  an  acquaintance,  w^ 
afighted  .at  the  house  of  a  friend;  and,  after  refreshing  our^ 
iidres,  took  a  walk  round  his  farm.  It  was  the  beginning,  of 
Iishnr^st ;  and  I  was  delighted  in  viewing  his  excellent  crop^-^ 
not  oiie  half  acre  had  misgiven; — wheat,  barley,  oats,  all. ap 
fuH,  as  to  be  inclining  to  lye  over.  He  assured  u&^  that  ^It* 
though  the  soil  was  not  of  best  quality,  yet  he  seldom  or  ever 
miisied  a  crop.  His  mod^  of  cropping  I  really  do  not  well  recol- 
lect ;  bilt  he  was  2ln  advocate  in  supporting  the  fallow,  turnijp 
^md  liming  plan.  He  seemed  to  foe  an  intelligent  man  5  and,  we 
were  of  opinion,  a  real  systematic  agriculturist.  My  acquaint- 
^Ce  informed  me,  that  he  was  an  illiterate  man  ;  and,  not  maaj^ 
years  ago,  he  had  ktiowA  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  farmer's  ser- 
vant ;  but  that,  from  rigid  economy,  conjoined  with  the  Industiy 
of  an  eicellent  wife,  they  had  brought  up  a  numerous  familj^ 
and  at  last  leased  this  beautiful  farm,  where  every  thing  seemefi 
to  prosper  and  flourish  under  them. 

Sine  industria  nemo  vir  magfius  ungnam  fuU.  I  humbly  bc^ 
patdcn  for  this  trespass,  which  I  did  not  intend :  Believe  me, 
you  shall  have  no  more  of  my  Latin. 

Adjoining  to  this  farm  was  another  excellent  one,  possessed  bj 

a  very  high-spirited  young  gentleman,  who,  to  my  certain  know- 

fedge,  had  obtained  an  education  inferior  to  none  in  Scotland* 

'He  was  what  we  may  call  a  finished  scholar ;  and  had  turned  to 

'be  husbandman  from  motives  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mex)- 

'  tion.     Be  that  as  it  may,  on  our  passing,  he  was  behind  his  reap- 

'  ers  in  the  field,  amusing  himself  with  a  large  /wia.<^  in  his  arms ; 

the  labourers  being  employed  in  cutting  down  a  field  of  oats^  of 

which  I  can  be  well  justified  in  saying,  that  one  cart  could  wj^h 

rise  have  brought  home  to  the  b:irn-yard  upwards  of  one  acre  at 

Otice,  thistles  excepted,  of  wliicli  there  was  an  abundant  crop ; 

and,  at  that  season,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  multiply  suilScienjJy 

'  by  another  year,  if  not  prevented. 

-    '/Hiushave  I  ehdeavuured  to  prove  the  superfluity  of  a  learot^<l 

^jeduc^tioii  to  practical  agriculturists;,  beyond  the  limits  of  Euglt^, 

'wn ting  and  arithmetic  ;  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  time,  which 

"  prAflouBtcdfy  might  be  emplnytHJ  to  much  better  purpose. 

-    '  Shd'^ld  any  of  those  hints  meet  with  your  approbation,  I  s^ll 

'^^C^i&lfiKtr  itlyself  highly  rewarded  ;. and  probably  you  may  no|i;J>e 

-•*i-^  C  *  '  long 
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kmg  of  hearing  from  me  on  another  subject.     Wishing  you 
6ucc€fts»  I  am,  Sir,  your  respectful  humble  servant, 

July  1808.  TransatlanTicus* 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

On  Hofse  Rakes  for  gathering  Hay.  '  =   '  T 

The  attention  of  a  great  proportion  of  every  circle  irj  society 
has  been,  of  late  years,  turned  to  the  improvements  of  agricul- 
ture, and  to  the  invention  of  new  machinery  and  novel  imple- 
ments, fgr  facilitating  and  simplifying  the  various  operations  coa- 
nected  with  rural  economy.  The  simplicity  and  probable  uti- 
lity of  the  following  agricultural  instrument,  may  be  found  of 
much  importance  to  the  farming  interest. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  agriculturists,  that  light  bodies,  such  as 
hay,  are  gathered  together  at  a  great  expense  and  labour ;  and 
that  frequently  the  crop  is  lost  for  waot  of  hands  to  secure  it 
against  heavy  rains ;  which  was  severely  felt  by  the  loss  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  hay  last  season.  The  writer  of  this  proposes, 
as  a  substitute  for  manual  raking,  that  the  same  shall  be  per- 
formed by  a  horse,  attended  by  a  lad  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age.  A  rake  is  to  be  constructed,  suitable  to  the  strength  of 
the  horse  -,  and  there  seems  no  dilHcuIty  at  all  in  the  projection 
of  an  instrument,  which  will  gather  more  hay,  and  in  a  more 
perfect  manner,  in  a  given  time,  than  any  dozen  of  hands  em- 
ployed in  the  common  way. 

The  form  of  the  instrument  which  it  is  believed  would  answer 
the  purpose,  to  be  of  the  segment  of  a  circle,  fort y- five  inches 
'long,  of  cast  metal,  with  wooden  teeth  of  a  sulFicient  length, 
perhaps  six  inches  long ;  or  the  whole  to.be  m.ade  of  wood,  in 
the  same  manner  and  form — only  a  suflicient  weigiu,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  to  be  fixed  above  the  head  of  the  rake,  so  as  it  may  be 
proportioned  to  the  operative  execution  of  the  ir.strument,  for 
clearing  and  cleaning. the  hay  in  a  perfect  manner  as  the  horse 
moves  forward.  Whenever  the  instrument  has  a  quantity  equal 
ro  its  power,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  lad  in  attendance  to  lift 
it,  and  the  horse  moves  on  as  before. 

The  projector  acknowledges,  that  owirig  to  the  novelty  of  the 
instrument,  it  may  he  found  imperfect  and  objectionable  j  but 
the  form  can  be  constructed  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  and  with 
such  simplicity  and  chctpness,  as  to  answer  the  purpose  to  a  cer- 
ainty.  For  instance,  two  or  three  rakes  may  be  chained  toge- 
her,— one  moving  to  the  right,  another  to  the  left,  and  a  third 
n  th^  middle^  aiid  the  horse  drawing  the  whole  the  same  as  one. 

These 
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These  ideas  on  the  utility  and  substitution  of  animal  for  manual 
labour  in  the  hay  harvest,  is  a  subject  of  importance  and  econcv 
niy.  Tliere  is  not  the  fmAllest  doubt  but  the  in^t^iiuity  of  some 
of  your  readers  will  improve  on  the  rough  ^ketch  suggested  ;  and 
instruct,  by  experimental  procedure,  whether  or  ngt  it  will  te 
attended  with  tlie  adv:iiit<!ges  anticipated. 

I  entertain  a  notion  tliat  an  iron  plough  would  prove  much  su- 
perior to  any  other ;  for,  if  made  equally  light,  and  properly  con- 
structed, it  would  keep  the  j«:round  better,  and  be  easier  manag- 
ed by  the  solidity  of  its  component  parts,  while  the  upper  works 
\irould  never  in  the  smallest  degree  be  injured  by  all  tlie  varieties 
of  changeable  weatlier.     Wood  is  excessively  high,  and  iron  un- 
commonly low  at  this  period  ;  it  is  therefore  apprehended  that 
the  iion  plough  would  not  much  exceed  in  prico  tlie  timber  part 
of  the  machine  now  in  use,  particularly  when  it   is  known  that 
iron,  in  bars  of  any  dimensions,   may  be  Ih'd  at  Wilsontown  iron 
works,  at  and  below  2s.  6\l.  per  scone  Lngljoh. 

Osiris. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAUMER's  MAGAZIN'E. 

Remarks  on  Mr  Laxirii^s  Ij^tfer  07i  (he  lyepnpidation  of  the 

Tli'n/ilanfls. 

SjR,  Ghs^r^civ,  22d  March y   1803. 

I  AM  much  nfrald  that  the  remarks  I  am  now  to  sojul  you  on 
a  paper  in  your  Magazine  for  February  1  ^^;S,  rnritle'd,  *  Hints 
OS  to  the  means  of  preventing  the  Depopulation  c  f  the  ITighLmds,  * 
may,  from  their  great  lenjjth,  be  tin  some  to  many  of  yi?ur  readr 
rjs.  Besides,  I  am  exceedingly  averse  to  occupying  so  much  of 
the  room  of  your  publication,  when  tliere  nriot  be  a  ^reat  d<?al  of 
interesting  matter  pressinji  for  admission  fiom  o»hcr  quarters. 
'Hie  importance,  however,  of  t!\e  subject  wliich  the  essay  pro- 
fesses to  discuss,  and  the  very  full  he::iing  that  Mr  Laurie  ha$ 
'  met  with  from  yoi',  will,  I  trust,  be  soine  apology  for  trespassing 
&o  far  upon  your  patience,  and  tiiat  of  yjur  readers, 

I  am  not  at  all  plea*.ed  with  the  title  c»f  the  paper,  *  Hints  as 
"to  the  Means  of  prrv-nting  the  Drj'Oj/ula/iou  of  tlie  Kiij;hlunds.  * 
The  word  •  depopulation  '  has  a  very  ii^ly  nu.ar.inpj,  and  conveyi 
te  the  mind  of  the  readier  the  horrible  idoj  of  c  very  man,  woman 
and  diildt  in  the  Highlands,  hnvlng  ^  en  turned  adiifi,  naked 
-and  Btanring,  to  the  peltin;is  of  a  pitiless  woild.  One  would 
ihiagiiief.  that  not  a  single  aboriginal  inhabitant  had  betn  loft  to 
Qf€t  the  fall  of  that  tmliappy  country  s  and  that  their 

plucf 
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place  had  been  filled  up  by  an  emifrration  of  equal  magn 
from  the  South.  Mr  Laurie,  however,  in  traversing  the  1 
of  Loch  TajTt  and  other  parts  ot  the  Highlands,  must  hav 
frequent  opportunities  of  remarking  a  population  that  woul< 
disgrace  mayy  of  the  more  fertile  spots  of  the  Lowlands, 
unwilling,  tlierefore,  to  suppose  that  this  gentleman  has  i 
travelled  tlie  country  with  a  handkerchief  about  his  eye 
wliat  is  worse,  has  had  any  intention  of  misrepresenting  th 
state  of  the  case  to  the  public.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  atti 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  expression  to  the  ciicumstanco  of  not 
ing  6uflicient)y  attended  to  its  meaning  }  and  that,  when  he 
use  of  the  word  *  depopulation, '  he  had  in  his  eye  the  ide: 
Is  attaclied  to  that  of  *  emigration.  *  This  last  eA^ect,  we 
very  well,  has  taken  place  in  most  parts  of  the  Highlands  ; 
"we  also  know  that  the  other  has  never  yet,  nor  ever  will  ha 
in  that  or  any  other  quarter  of  the  civilized  world.  In  fai: 
too,  Mr  Laurie  should  have  avoided  the  use  of  an  cxpressio: 
culated  to  throw  odium  upon  a  class  of  people,  who,  equaU 
friends  of  their  country,  do  not  contemplate  the  event  of  eu 
tions  from  the  Highlands  with  the  same  melancholy  presage 
be  and  many  others  do.  It  is  too  much  the  cry  of  ^  party 
we  all  know,  that  when  the  bloodhounda  of  persecution  are 
let. loose,  there  is  an  end  to  all  deliberate  and  dispassionati 
cussion. 

He  says  (addressing  himself  to  Sir  John  Sinclair),  '  In 
mon  with  you,  and  every  real  friend  of  the  British  en 
I  cannot  but  lament  the  depopulation  that  has  taken 
in  the  Highlands.  I  do  not  allude  merely  to  the  num 
loss  of  population,  though  this  is  a  thing  in  itself  suffii 
ly  aiTecting.  It  is  the  particular  character  of  the  people 
are  thus  expatriated,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  takes  j 
that  makes  the  matter  appear  to  me  most  affecting.  A  brav 
robust  race  of  men,  who  have  possessed  and  defended  their  n 
tains  from  time  immemorial, — whose  hearts  burn  with  the 
♦•nthusiastic  loyalty, — whose  candour,  hospitality,  good  j 
nnd  strict  morality,  in  these  degenerate  times,  exceod  ever 
comium,  and  who  arc  daily  giving  proofs  of  their  luTOism 
c  hallenge  the  applause  of  the  world  } — these  men  are  driven 
th<^ir  dearly  beloved  native  mountains,  and  compelled  to  S( 
Jiome  in  distant,  perliaps  on  hostile  shores,  at  a  time  whei 
chief  watit  that  our  country  acknowledges,  is  that  of  a  suff 
number  vf  such  brave  soris  to  meet  its  foes.  And  all  this  is 
',n  order  to  make  room  for  a  few  solitary  strangers,  who 
homselvrs  undtr  obligations  to  pay  their  landlords  a  nom 
.:!j;her  rent  lor  the  soil,  which  the  clianging  circumstances  c 
<ju»'»"'  mucit  cnublc  tljc:w  to  di-:chargr  ;  other '.vi'3e,  from 

mjgii: 
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m^uniitud^)  these  engagements  must  remain  unfulfilled.  To 
^Jip  indmduals,  hundreds  of  families  with  claims  on  their  land- 
biiji  >irhichy  to  the  ear  of  equity  and  humanity,  would  appear  ii>- 
mllolde,  are,  by  that  landlord,  for  the  sake  of  a  petty,  apparent 
riMmiary  advantage,  obliged  to  give  way.  Tet  this  advantage, 
vkther  real  or  imaginary,  is  the  only  benefit  that  either  the 
lliidbrd  or  the  country  can  possibly  receive  for  the  ii}C9timable 
flM  unascertained  sacrifices  that  are  thus  made.  We  read  with 
horror  of  the  tyranny  of  William  Rufus,  who  depopulated  a 
fi^trict  for  selfish  purposes,  in  days  of  darkness  ai)d  cruelty  ^ 
kit  what  is  this  to  the  crime  of  depopulating  ten  counties,  in  an 
^  of  high  civilization,  under  every  aggravating  circumstance, 
sod  depriving  the  kingdom  of  those  stamina  which  constitute  its 
greatnen?' 

I  can  assure  Mr  Laurie,  that  I  am  as  warm  a  friend  to  the  Bri- 

dih  empire  as  he,  or  Sir  John  Sinclair,  or  any  other  Highlandman 

Ctt.  possibly  be.     This  gentleman  would  insinuate,  that  all  who 

donotthmK  witli  him  upon  the  subject  of  Highland  emigration, 

^  <ntemies  to  their  country  ;  because,  if  all  the  real  friends  ia^ 

flienffliat  circumstance,  those  who  do  not,  must  be  inimical  to 

itt  trae  interests.     I  do  not  know  if  Mr  Laurie  ever  proceeded  in 

a  college  education  so  far  as  the  logic  class  ;  but  if  he  did,  he 

i^'einier  now  totally  forgot  all  that  he  then  imbibed,  or,  like 

'ijfuiyof  his  contemporaries,  learnt  nothing  at  all.     The  syllo-^ 

glim  of  which  he  has  attempted  an  outline,  is  as  lame  and  mi- 

«*rable  as  ever  dropt  from  the  pen  of  the  merest  tyro  in  the  ait 

of  reasoning.     Fer  my  own  part,  I  am  charitable  enough  to  be- 

*iev*,  that  both  those  who  agree  with,  and  those  who  differ  from 

^^i  Qpoh  this  national  question,  are  equally  animated  by  a  sin- 

^*  love  of  their  country;    and,    in   like  manner,   Mr  Laurie 

^J^t  to  have  opened  his  paper  with  this  liberal  sentiment.     Al- 

'J^^^gh,  however,  both  of  us  wish  well  to  our  native  soil,  I  am 

0(  .^pinion,  that  the  measures  recommended  by  our  mutual  pa- 

?!!J^^sm,  are  not  equally  well  calculated  to  further  its  prosperity. 

,.  J^Ve  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  views  which 

fcj^  ^»itertained  by  the  party  of  whom  I  profess  to  be  an  humble 

j^M^Wer,  are  the  best  suited  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  High- 

^^'"S  in  particular,  and  of  Great  Britain  in  general.     It  would 

S^Jc^t'emature,  however,  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this  que- 

^?*^  at* present,  as  it  will  be  treated  of  by  and  by  in  iis  proper 

If'?^©. '  1  throw  out  these  observations,  merely  to  put  the  reader 

W^^  Klj  guard  against  believing  that  aU  those  who  fail  to  lament 

W^atl*  emigrations  from  the  North,  are,  of  necessity,  enemies 

^ ,!  >lie'pit;'cure  which  this  gentleman  has  drawn  of  the  loss  sus- 

tained 
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tamed  "by  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  emigration  of  a  pr 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  hardships  of  the  case  of  these  piw 
people,  is  greatly  ovcrchargetl.  The  canvas  upon  which  he  hs 
been  at  work,  is  daubed  in  every  possible  way  to  produce  stajc 
elFect,  but  without  adherence  to  reality,  in  all  the  touches  of  tr 
pencil.  I  believe  the  Highlanders  to  be  brave  and  robust,  liJ; 
all  other  inhabitants  of  a  cold  and  upland  country.  No  doub 
fhey  have  been  in  possession  of  their  bleak  and  barren  mountah 
from  the  beginning  of  time  ;  but  I  cannot  give  them  much  ct( 
dit  for  defending  a  property,  which,  from  its  poverty,  could  a 
tract  so  little  of  the  cupidity  of  invaders.  Tlieir  loyalty  may  \ 
unquestionable  -,  but  it  is  the  siily  humili^ition  of  a  vassal  to  h 
feudal  superior,  not  tlie  enlightened  homage  which  a  sovereig 
receives  from  free  men.  I  have  myself  seen  a  little  of  the  Higl 
lands  ;  but  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  candm 
which  this  gentleman  represents  to  be  one  of  the  characteristic 
of  its  inhabitants.  There  is  somethinj;  in  the  moral  and  oolitic 
condition  of  the  Higlilander,  tliat,  in  my  humble  opinion,  mus 
as  long  as  that  state  exists,  forbid  the  exercise  of  that  virtue, 
is  a  plant  which  grows  only  in  a  good  soil,  and  under  a  hapf 
iiky.  The  moral  qualities  of  the  individual  must  be  of  a  high* 
kind,  and  the  politic:ii  stnte  of  the  socic?ry  in  which  he  lives  fu 
ther  advanced  towards  a  btate  of  freedom,  xh?.\\  what  at  presei 
•fxists  in  the  Ilii^hlands,  before  its  inhabitants  cm  be  remarkab 
for  their  canilour.  The  poor  miserable  wretch  who  pines  on  tl 
solitary  island  of  Icna,  is  by  much  too  d- based  in  his  moral  an 
political  condition,  even  to  exercise  a  viiruc  that  would  with< 
and  die  in  a  much  bo'.UT  rcgiun.  Savages  have  always  been  h<x 
pitable  to  tiiose  \rlio  have  had  the  niisfintune  or  t}*e  curiosity  i 
visit  them,  aiui,  of  cnuroc,  the  Hi^'llamlcrs  also.  I  certain! 
would  not  withliold  my  praise  altoj^oihjr  from  the  motive  whic 
opens  the  doi-r  of  the  Ili[;lilander  to  strangers  ;  but  when  tl 
face  of  a  civilised  person  must  be  huoh  a  trent  lo  the  inhabitan 
of  that  distant  norlti,  I  cannot  help  ti.ii;klng  that  there  is  a  litt 
;>eliishness  in  this  (iisplay  cf  ho::pitality.  A-.  the  liighlatxls  conr 
lO  be  b»'tter  peopled,  and  the  fixe  of  a  straltp^^^  lor*  a  rarity,  th 
virtue  will  grew  colder  luul  colder  ;  alih.u,':li  tho  peiipie  may/  \ 
;iame  time,  be  as  virtuous  in  vill  other  re.-pfct: ,  ps  ever  lh*.*y  wet 
in  the  rudest  periods.  I  bliould  be  scrry  to  say  any  thing  disn 
fpettful  of  the  Highiandeis  ;  but  I  am  apt  to  tliitik,  tiiat  W 
Laurie,  from  his  anxiety  to  e5t:iblibh  the  goo»i  s-ns'?  of  the? 
•j<fOpl?,  is  very  deficient  in  that  necessary  urriek*.  How  is 
io;:snjlL*,  with  all  the  obstinate  lidl.ereiice  t)  cid  ]irejiidic< 
iTul  errors,  which  a  slate  of  ignorance  never  fails  to  en^ende 
j::d  the  very  few  opportunities  within  their  reach  of  impvoi 

ii: 
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in|5  their  intellectual  powers,  that  they  cdn  be  noted  for  a  qua- 
lification-which  people  in  much  mere  favourable  situaitions  sel- 
dom possess  ?      Their    morality    may,    for   aught  I   know,,  be 
strict  i  but,  having  few  temptations  to  withstand,  there  is  but 
little  room  for  the  virtue  ol:  self-denial.     A  man  cannot  well 
be.  a  ihitf  where  there  is   nothing  to  steal ;    and  the.  chastity 
of,  a  female  is  in  little  danger  among  mountains,  where  want 
swIjCold  benumb  all  the  softer  feelings  of  the  man.     But  to  be 
vistuous  amidst  all  the  luxuries  and  temptations  of  London  or 
P4|i«,  would,  i  am  nfralJ,  be  too  much  oven  for  the  sluggish 
blood  of  a  Hi^ldandcr.      Where  morality  is  the  effect  of  local 
^dept,  as   it  happ«*ns   to   be  in  the  Highlands,  it  can  deriv^j 
Iwjt  little  praise    fiom    those   \vi,o    are   in    the  habit  of  takinj^ 
aa  enlightened  view  of  the  sabjocr.     The  lioroism  of  the  High- 
Unders  has   been    trumpeted  in    the    ears  of  the    public    ever 
*iQC«  the  commcnccmeiit   of  the  present  war-,  and   the  distin- 
S!Jibed  appearances  tlicy  made  on  the  sands  of  Egypt  and  the 
pi^iitfof  Maida  arc  proofs  of  the  fiict.     Dnt  why,  in  the  name 
o^Jusuce,  cry  up  perpetually  the  bravery  (;f  one  particular  set 
^WiffleD,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  Highland  pride,  be  silent  upon 
the  equal  courage  of  other  corps  ?     There  is,  moreover,  but  lit- 
tle policy  in  all  this  ;  for,  had  not  Sir  Juhn  Sinclair  most  indis- 
crec^y  asserted,  that  the  colours  of  the  Invincibles  were  taken 
by  a  namesake  Serjeant  of  the  4'2d,  the  glory  would  not  havebeori 
contested  by  a  private  in  a  foreign  regiment.     It  is  unwise  some- 
^iiiws  to  push  an  argument  too  far — to  be  overgrecdy  of  praise, 
*swcll  as  of  money.     But,  be  all  these  things  as  they  may,  what 
are  they  to  the  point  at  issue, — the  improvement  of  the  High- 
lands?   The  inhabitants  of  iha't  country  miiy  be  brave,  loyal, 
possifssed  of  candour,  good  sense  and  hospitality  ;  but  still  these 
iacts  go  not  a  single  inch  towards  pro\'ing  that  the  country  suffers 
"^by  their  emigration  than  by  the  introduction  of  their  south- 
ern neighbours.     I  may  admit  the  truth  of  every  one  of  these  as- 
5*rtions5  but  they  are  totally  irrelevant  to  the  question  which  Mr 
|;At»ie  professes  to  dibcuss.     Thia  mode  of  treating  the  matter  is 
'iiattyuig  a  thief  for  murder  :  the  culprit  may  no  doubt  be  hang- 
*<lwitn  great  propriety  for  stealing  ;  but  it  would  be  rather  ir- 
^^lldar  to  take  away  his  life  for  the  alleged  conmiibsion  of  the 
greater  crime. 

^describing  the  loss  which  the  country  (he  ought  to  have  said 
ue  Highlands)  suffers  by  the  emigration  of  these  pecpio,  Mr  L?.u- 
ne.exhausts  all  the  stores  of  his  fertile  imagination.  He  does  not 
JpfF^lj  colour  too  much  :  the  picture  is  not  simply  a  favourable 
^''^fWIH.; — in  many  respects,  it  does  not  at  all  resemble  tke  origi- 
'^•jillpi  luan  will  be  hardy  enough  lo  deny  the  emigration  at 
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Uie  Highlanders  to  be  injurious  to  the  country ;  and  con 
have  Men  retained,  consistently  with  the  present  plans 
provenienty  they  would  have  oeen  permitted  to  remai 
there  is  a  wonderful  difference  between  a  partial  and  a  to 
and  this  gentleman  would  fain  make  his  readers  believe^  1 
country  loses  every  thing,  and  gains  nothing,  by  the  em 
of  these  people.  If  Mr  Laurie  has  exaggerated  the  inji 
tained  by  this  change,  he  fritters  away  to  nothing  the 
tages  which  may  arise  to  the  Highlands  by  the  intn 
of  a  new  set  of  people.  By  his  account,  the  Highlanii 
get,  in  return  for  the  loss  of  their  total  population,  onl; 
solitary  strangers ;  and  the  landlords  are  to  get  merely 
er  nominal  rent  for  the  ground  that  has  been  abandoned, 
does  Mr  Laurie  call  this  faiir  and  honest,  in  argument : 
a  reader  put  the  smallest  faith  in  the  reasoning  or  fac 
roan  who  pays  so  little  regard  to  truth  and  candour  ?  li 
be  aware  of  the  hopes  which  are  entertained  by  many  eri 
ed  men,  of  the  great  advantages  that  are  likely  to  accrue 
Highlands,  and  to  the  country  at  large,  from  the  preset 
of  improvement ;  and  though  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  consic 
ns  visionary,  he  ought  to  have  been  candid  enough  to  han 
these  views  to  the  reader.  With  many  others,  in  whose  opin 
proud  to  coincide,  I  apprehend  that  the  Highlands  are  mo 
to  be  brought  into  a  state  of  high  and  rapid  improvement  b 
em  industry,  than  by  the  pitiful  exertions  of  the  aborigina 
rants.  It  is  remarkaole,  that  civilization  has  uniformly  pr 
from  south  to  north,  and  barbarism  from  north  to  south, 
always  gone  the  one  way,  and  death  the  other.  In  these 
strangers,  as  they  are  contemptuously  called,  I  see  the  oi 
to  pour  balm  upon  a  helpless  country  ; — the  power  that  i 
•vate  it  from  a  state  of  vile  and  stupid  barbarism,  to  a  ] 
great  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  means  that  are  empl 
accomplish  so  great  an  end,  are  apparently  trifling  ;  but 
and  knowledge,  when  properly  directed,  are  of  themseh 
cient  to  change  the  face  of  the  world.  As  poverty  and  ig 
come  to  be  banished  from  the  Highlands,  and  capital  an( 
ledge  spread  themselves  over  that  country,  its  improvcm 
■proceed  exactly  in  the  ratio  that  the  negative  bears  to  the 
quality.  I  might  expatiate  upon  this  subject  at  great  lengl 
it  not  taking  up  the  room  of  your  excellent  Magazine ;  fa 
single  face  is  better  than  a  thousand  arguments,  I  have  ju 
fer  Mr  Laurie,  and  others  of  his  persuasion,  to  the  coi 
Elast  Lothian  and  Berwick,  as  a  living  and  practical  illusti 
ihe  truth  of  the  theory.  Why  will  this  gentleman  say,  i 
new  incomers  are  to  pay  their  Jandlord*  merehMt  r.ominuj 
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;Mlt,  wlien  It  is  notorious  that  the  rental  of  these  proprietors  ha» 
tkeh  in  many  cases  tripled,  and  even  in  some  instances  quactru- 
liedf  Is  this  adrance  merely  iioi  inal,  or  is  there  no  diflerence 
WtWMA  the  sum  of  fiOO/.  and  \v  .r  of  ISQO/.  ?  This  is  worse 
Aan  mere  quibbliiig  ;-^it  is  a  d  • //nright  misrepres^rntation  of 
•fctti.  Mr  Laurie,  or,  what  is  rriO'=  to  the  purpose,  the  Highland 
fibprieiiors,  need  not  be  afraid  '  r  the  iiew  tenants  boin;^  unable 
tbiulfil  their  engagements.  Their  greater  capitiU  and  knc^u^ledge 
•Ul^inable  them  to  perform  wliat,  to  the  silly  and  weak  r.-.ind  of 
tUi  gentleman,  may  appear  impossible.  The  advantages  which 
iWe  stated  as  liketly  to  arise  to  the  Highlands  from  tiie  intro* 
dll€tion  into  it  of  superior  knowledge  and  capital,  he  affects  to 
^imaginary  ;  and  the  injury  which  it  will  sustain  by  the  emi« 
JJMHoq  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  most  serious  and  alarming.  It 
Vteffy  singular  to  hear  a  man  capable  of  spelling,  or  of  putting 
Mi"o  words' together,  committing  such  drivelling  nonsense  to  pa- 

C\  h  is  really  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  that  a  country  was  to 
fuined  by  capital  and  knowledge  \  and,  on  the  other  hand,^ 
VBpreted  by  ignorance  and  want.  Mont  j,  we  all  know,  makes 
•ttieyj  but  €X  mkilo  nihil  Jit.  What  will  a  reader  think  of  such 
<l]g!nffleiits,  or  of  the  cause  which  they  pretend  to  uphold  ? 
•  '  I  know  *  (says  he)  *  that  the  old  system  of  farming' in  the 
Hi^ituids  was  injurious  to  the  landlord,  ns  well  as  to  the  tenant ; 
M  that  the  Highlanders  were  not  formerly  prone  to  change  their 
Urits :  but  I  am  also  satisfied,  that  the  old  system  was  not  only 
'  Cipable  of  melioration,  and  the  Highlander  as  much  qualified  to 
MDrm  his  habits  as  any  other  man,  in  so  far  as  they  were  really 
Wd|  but  that  the  system  formerly  established,  when  accelerated, 
iMthe  Highlander,  when  informed  and  disciplined,  are  the  only 
VMans  by  which  the  Highlands  can  ever  be  made  useiFul  to  the 

Srietors,  and  to  the  country  at  large  ;  and  that  the  position  in 
h  these  were  formerly  placed,  was  that  which  prepared  all 
jttrties  best  for  the  exigencies  arising  from  the  changing^  circum- 
l|piiees  of  the  country. ' 

-'4-ani  glad  to  find  that  t*his  gentleman  considers  the  old  system 

tf 'fe^ming  in  the  Highlands  as  injurious  both  to  landlord  and 

taftbt^  and  that,  in  former  times,  the  inhabitants  themselves 

averse  to  any  alteration  in  their  old  habits.     He  has  begun 

•to  flee  things  in  a  proper  point  of  view;  vnid  by  and  by^  I 

'Mabi-Aot  the  smallest  doubt  bur  he  will  be  »ei.<ible  of  the  error 

4f  hk'|)resent  ways.      I  suftpect  much,  however,  that,  had  not 

tlvMNTfy  a|iricu)tare  of  these  people  been  exposed  to  public  riidix^ 

■Cttliy  thii  gentleman  would,  at  this  very  moment,  have  been  an 

iRtedteref  the  miserable  farmi^i:^  of  ti::it  country.     He  is  such  a 

■^'Wittii  Imer^  that  he  is  not  capable  of  seeing,  even  widi  the  assist- 

.*r  "  .  aiice 
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an  re  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  wart  upon  the  nose  of  hifi  mis 
A  cliangc  of  habits  is  repugnant  to  man  in  a  savage  state : 
Mr  Laurie  may  be  assured,  that  the  Highlander  would  9t  thi 
have  been  clinging  witli  as  much  fervour  to  old  prejudic 
ever,  were  it  not  for  the  introduction  into  the  country  of 
Southern  neighbours.  A  competition  has  taken  place  bet 
tlie  people  of  the  south  and  nortli  tor  the  future  occupation  ( 
tlighiands ;  and  the  latter  have  discovered,  when  too  latej 
they  must  bo  open  to  every  change  for  the  better,  or  give  w 
strangers.  Truly  this  gcntiemnn  is  most  candid  in  adniittin 
old  system  to  be  capable  of  melioration  ;  and  that  the  Highla 
themtclves  arc  not  p-jrieiT^  creatures.  I  cannot,  however,  agree 
him  in  thinking  ihcfc:  people  as  well  qualiiied  to  reform  bad  1 
as  any  other;  nor  can  I  consider  the  old  fyflcm,  whtn  a 
bruOKd  up,  and  the  ilighlandtr  himfclf  when  better  infcrme 
be  the  only  means  of  making  that  part  of  the  kingdom  ufc 
the  proprietors  and  the  public  at  large.  It  is  confidered,  I  he 
by  moralifta,  to  be  no  eafy  matter  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
that  io  important  a  ch.inge  as  the  reformation  of  bad  habits  c 
be  ctFecled,  except  in  very  favourable  circumftances.  A  man 
be  in  fomc  meafarc  enlightened,  before  he  can  be  fenGble  c 
imperficJions  ;  and  itill  more  fo,  btforc  he  can  fct  rightly  to 
about  reforming  them.  I  leave  it  with  your  readers  to  detci 
with  themfelvc<?,  how  far  tlie  Hit»hlander,  with  all  the  obf 
attachment  to  old  prejudices,  which  ignorance  never  fails  to  p 
der,  is  as  competent  to  the  talk  of  fclf-reformaiion  as  others 
better  opportunities  of  being  fenfible  of  their  imperfe£Hons 
of  the  means  by  which  they  n^ay  bo  amended.  I  very  free! 
mir,  th^t,  if  the  old  fyftem  be  ameliorated  ad  infinituniy  ar 
native  himself  a§  well  informed  as  his  more  southern  neigh 
the  country  may  tlien  be  rendered  useful  to  individuals  a] 
the  public.  But  how  are  these  things  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  huroductio;i  of  another  and  a  better  people  from  theSc 
If,  into  the  old  stale  leaven  of  the  Highlands,  be  poured  a 
of  the  low.  country  spirit,  the  mass  will  become  enlivenci 
will  be  like  infusing  new  life  into  a  breathless  corpse. 

^  Tliere  can,  I  tliink,  (says  he)  be  no  doubt  but  that  some 
change  in  the  appropriation  of  lands  in  the  Highlands  will 
take  place.  The  quantity  of  sheep  and  cattle  that  can  be  m 
od  with  care  and  wiili  advantage  by  one  farmer  and  his  reta 
generally  natives  of  a  more  genial  soil,  begins  now  to  a 
much  smaller  than  calculators  expected.  Besides  this,  th 
vantage  of  joining  the  culture  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
roots,  to  the  breeding  system,  and  the  opportunity  which. 
iirprovcable,  but  new  neglected  spots,  at}^brd  of  .doing  this 
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a  imofitabte  totation  of  peas,  oats,  barley  and  grass,  are  now 
bmme  more  manifest,  iand  will  tend  still  more  to  diminish  the 
lite  of  farms,  and  also  to  make  a  considerable  addition  of  handti 
necessary  for  the  country,  provided,  however,  that  the  course  of 
iojirovement  is  not  arrested.  When  the  Highlanders  have  been 
expdied,  whence  will  this  want  of  hands  be  -supplied  ?  WiU 
LoWlahders  or  Irishmen  leave  easy  and  productive  employments, 
in  i  flourishing  country  suited  to  their  habits,  and  travel  oveV 
ibftie  htindred  miles  of  rude  districts  for  work,  where  they  must 
whrtiit  xh  hardships  and  privations  that  are  intolerable  to  them  ? 
Wcnild  they  do  all  this  for  the  scanty  recompense  thnt  the  High- 
hndA"irouH  accept  of  for  his  labour  ?  Would  they,  after  nil,  bfe 
rtfficirtitly  robust  for  the  hardships  that  behoved  to  be  imposed 
on  them  ?"  Such  expectations  as  these  are  altogether  chimerical. 
Btker  there  must  be  no  further  improvement  in  the  Highlands, 
after 'tKe'anfient  race  have  left  it,  br  a  vast  expense  must  be  in- 
cttterfby  the  landlord,  before  these  improvements  can  be  efrecf- 
ed,  in  preparing  accommodations  and  conveniences  for  hi?  ex- 
pWted  assistants.  These  expenses  would  soon  be  found  to  ex- 
cftd  the  whole  amount  of  that  ioniw  he  had  received  from  his 
new  ihcomer ;  and  it  might  probably  happen,  after  a  variety  of 
experiments  begun  and  reiterated,  and  a  great  deal  of  expense, 
that  the  presence  of  the  Highlander  alone  could  accomplish  his 

lA passing  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  that  of  freedom,  natioiis 
hare'trequently  overshot  the  mark ;  and,  in  like  manner,  High- 
tod  proprietors,  in  their  ardour  for  amelioration,  may  perh.ip.; 
P^  matters  a  little  too  far.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  ijifaijcy 
of  improvement,  exactly  to  hit  the  proper  medium  ;  aiid,  in 
^B  pirobability,  these  gentlemen  will  err  in  the  extreme  of  at- 
tempting too  much.  In  that  case,  another  change  in  the  appro- 
priation of  land  will  no  doubt  take  place ;  and  things  wili  at 
»*nph  settle  in  a  proper  temperature.  Tlic  circumstance,  how- 
•!*t,  of  their  having  jjone  too  far,  even  if  it  were*  true,  is  no 
?'gwnent  against  going  at  all ;  and,  upon  findin*:;  ihoy  have  i-ned 
^  this  respect,  they  have  only  to  retrace  their  ^^ti  ps  ti)  a  certain 
ftfeftt.  Although  the  cliange  may  have  been  too  irrei't,  stiJl,  tliat 
'*'ttCf  valid  objection  to  a  change  at  all.  It  is  very  pv;:isiblc  thiu 
HiHdand  proprietors  may  have  overrated  rhe  adv.int-.'^^os  whioi^ 
'■  pcctcd,  in  tl't'ir  too  sanguine  moments,  ro  aritio  from  the 
lation  of  small  into  1  :rge  farms  ;  but,  that  they  will  be  1h*- 
r  by  tills  revolution  in  agriculture,  there  carrot  be  th» 
It'jfoubt.  The  disapprn'Ttmcnt  in  that  pariicnlar  never  oa!i 
tt  a"8  to  induce  them  again  to  rel  ■ps'^  into  tlie  state  of 
I ^IMtd' barbarism  from  w^ich  they  Ir.ul  so  l.ir*:!y  emerged. 
rOS^Z.  MO.  37.  P  "      Unless, 
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Xjiiless,  therefore,  Mr  Laurie  can  show  that  the  old  system  .« 
in  all  respects  equal  to  the  new,  the  latter  will  still  be  the  favoi 
itc,  though  not  so  advantageous  as  ,was  at  one  time  expccK 
Although  I  earn  only  a  sixpence,  when  I  flattered  myself  wit! 
shilling  ;  srill  I  will  follow  that  particular  trade  in  preference 
another,  in  which  not  a  farthing  can  possibly  be  made.  I  s 
rather  disposed  to  think,  that  by  and  by  farms  will  be  reduced 
point  of  size,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  that  gentleman  ;  ar 
when  that  event  happens,  he  need  be  under  no  apprehensions 
a  want  of  I^ands  to  perform  the  necessary  operations.  For  soi 
tiiiie,  at  lepi»t,  the  present  state  of  things  will  continue-,  and 
another  clLPif^e  be  to  take  place,  an  additional  population  v 
come  into  ihe  world,  from  the  encouragement  given  to  those 
ready  in  oxi.srencc.  If  the  agriculture  of  the  country  be  imprc 
ing>  ho  may  rest  assurod  that  tlie  population  will  augment  exa; 
ly  in  proportion  to  tho  demand  there  is  for  Lbourcrs.  It  is  tri 
that  people  cannot  be  hatched  in  an  oven  like  chickens  ;  but  n 
ther  can  these  changes,  which  required  the  additional  number 
hands,  take  place  as  suddenly  and  iiistantaneously.  If  I  be  w 
founded  in  what  i  have  said,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  a 
emigration  into  the  Highlands  of  Lowlandcrs  or  Irish,  But, 
any  rate,  I  do  not  see  the  hardships  or  privations  which  th< 
people  will  suffer  by  holding  the  plough  in  the  Highlands  m( 
than  in  Lanarkshire ;  and  I  cannot  fitjure  anv  difference  in  del 
ing  the  ground  in  the  54th  or  60th  degree  of  north  latitude.^ 
going  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  north  ountry,  they  will 
doubt  have  to  undergo  the  f  itigue  of  travelling  two  or  three  hu 
dred  mil«-s  :  but  I  can  see  no  further  hardship  in  the  migratioi 
and  when  tl:e  journey  is  oner-  performed,  it  is  net  to  do  over 
gain.  At  present,  it  may  be  very  true,  that  the  wages  of  t 
liiglilandcrs  are  small ;  and  for  wo  other  renson,  but  that  th 
labour  is  in  little  dtfmand.  When  r'lcir  conntrv,  however,  conr 
to  be  improved,  a  demand  for  labour.TS  wil!  necessarily  takeplac 
and  the  Highlander,  learning  his  own  vahie,  will  cease  to  WC 
for  the  trillir'g  hire  he  has  been  uccuttomed  to.  Nothing'! 
presiies  the  wages  of  tb.e  Iligr.lander  but  the  low  state  of  t 
country  ;  and,  if  it  should  improve,  the  wages"  of  the  labbii' 
will  increase,  no  matter  whct!;er  he  be  a  Lowlander  or  nati 
I  caijr.or  compreheiid  h.ow  and  in  what  v/av  tlie  laboiir  of  a  Hi{ 
lander  should  be  a  whit  more  severe  than  tfiat  of  one  in  the  Sow' 
It  occurs  to  me,  rh  it  following  tlie  plough  or  di;rging  the  grou 
would  brinjr  just  the  same  qmriuiry  of  sweat  upon  i:ib  brow  inb( 
places.  'The  fli^hlar.ds  are  not  unhealthy  *,  ^-^^^  ^^  labourers  v 
work  in  that  part  of  t!ie  island  the  same  number  of  hours'  m  1 
day  as  in  this,  the  fatigue  must,  in  both  situations,  be  the  sai 
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to  the  individual.  Mr  Laurie,  therefore,  need  be  under  no  ap- 
pidiension  of  a  stop  being  put  to  the  further  improvement  of  the 
Highlands  ;  or  that  the  landed  gentlemen  will  be  put  to  a. great 
deal  of  extra  expense  in  making  these  improvements,  on  arcount 
of  the  emigration  that  has  lately  taken  place  from  that  country. 

I  am  yours,  &c« 

A  Constant  Reader. 

(To  be  continueJ.) 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Sm, 

The  following  fliort  eflay  on  feveral  agricultural  fubjc£ls  lately 
fell  in  my  way  ;  and,  though  it  appears  to  be  of  an  ancient  date, 
y^ias  much  good  fcnfe  is  contained  therein,  Itruft  it  defcrves  to 
»*  prefcrved,  and,  on  the  whole,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your 
'Widcrs.  On  thefe  accounts,  I  have  ufed  the  freedom  of  tranf- 
''Jitting  it  to  you,  hoping  the  trouble  given  will  be  readily  excufcd. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

A  Friend  to  Agriculture. 


The  Farmej'^s  Pocket  Companion. 

^fihs, — ^There  are  five  earths,  viz.  irt,  Sandy. — 2d,  Clay.-— 
3^1  MagDcfia.— ;4th,  Earth  of  allum. — 5th,  Calcareous  earth.  The 
^W  laft  are  called  abforbent  earths.  The  magnefia  and  earth  of 
alloBi  are  feldom  found  in  foils  uncombined  with  an  acid  fubft-ince. 

The  calcareous  ejirths  are  marl  of  all  forts,  limcstojiei  c/iaU:, 
^^^le  5  and  the  earth  formed  of  the  bodies  of  all  animals,  I'ome- 
^nes  called  animal  earth.  Mod  calcareous  earths  are  fuppofed  to 
*^  formed  originally  from  (hells. 

Sand,  clay  and  water,  form  within  a  mere  trifle  of  what  we  call 
5^  or  foil ;  for  any  other  ingredients  that  may  be  therein,  are 
*^a  mighty  fmall  proportion  to  the  fand,  ciay  and  water  :  Thefc: 
3rc  the  great  component  parts,  whatever  colour  or  texture  the  foil 
^ay  happen  to  have. 

Mudtage. — Muci!agx2  is  a  fubftancc  which  is  converted  into  tlie 
iio^riftuneot  of  all  plants  whatfoever  :  it  is  formed  Irom  the  pu- 
^refa^ion  of  animal  or  vegetable  fubltances  :    it  is  formed   alfo 


pc^,  beanSy  turnip,  cabbage,  &c.  yield  much  matter  for  muci- 
''^  to  (he  ground.  Quicklime,  and  rolling  the  ;;round  with  a 
'^Kf  toller,  dcftroy  numberlefs  infecl.i,  which  aficrwards  putie- 
^U  U)d  yield  matter  for  mucilage. 

P  2  Mucilaginous 
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Mucilajrinous  juices  are  of  two  kinds  ; — one,  when  diflblved  ii 
warv.T,  ioxms  a  fort  of  j.'Hy,  and  is  an  immediate  r:ianurc :  nirf 
animal  fuSftanccs  are  of  this  fort.  The  other  kind,  diflblved  il 
water,  makes  a  gummy  liquid  as  fugar  dots.  Tliis  kind  mull  ptt 
trt;fy  before  it  becomes  a  manure  :  moft  vegetable  fubftanccs  aP 
o(  this  latter  kind. 

Pu*refa6^ion  has  two  ftages.  The  firft:  converts  animal  or  vc 
getable  fubftances  into  a  mucilage  ; — the  fecond  converts  that  mu 
cil^.ue  into  one  or  more  fpecies  of  fait. 

Hem  marl  or  lime  benefit  or  exhaust  land. — Marl,  lime,  or  an 
other  calcareous  earth  applied  to  land,  aclb  iu  this  manner. — ^Tbe' 
haftenthe  putref;iftIon  of  all  putrcfcible  fubftances  in  a  foil ;  cbn 
fequCiitly,  if  there  be  not  ad^ied  at  leaft  a  proportion;il  quantity  6 
dung,  well  mixed,  containing  muc'lage,  they  muft  infallibly  eichatif 
land ;  for  they  convert  all  the  putrcfcible  matter  therein  to  mucilage 
much  fooner  than  it  would  be  othcrwifc  converted.  This  will  i 
firft  make  the  land  produce  much  greater  crops  than  ufual,  thtfT 
being  fo  much  additional  food  prepared  for  the  plants  :  but  aftc 
one,  two,  or  three  years  at  moft,  thofe  heavy  crops  will  have  con 
fumed  moft  part,  if  not  aJl  the  mucilage  \  and  the  little  that  tnt] 
remain  is  converted  into  fairs  by  the  fecond  ftage  of  putrefaflioii 
as  above  mentioned  ;  which  falts,  in  a  little  time,  are  rendered  0 
no  efFc^  :  or,  if  they  have  any  efFefts,  they  are  hurtful  to  vege 
tation,  if  without  mucilage ;  and  by  this  means,  the  foil  become 
quite  exhaufted,  and  a  mere  caput  mortutem.  Another  bencfi 
lime,  Sec.  yield  to  land,  is,  that  if  there  be  any  iron,  copper  0 
fulphur  (which  are  poifonous  to  plants),  difTolved  in  the  acid  joiCC 
of  the  foils,  lime,  marl,  &c.  will  aitrad  that  acid,  and  let  goth 
iron,  Sec.  which,  when  become  folid  in  a  heap,  can  do  no  hars 
to  land. 

T/ie  remedy  for  land  exhausted  by  limey  ^c. — Plough  the  lafl 
as  deep  us  poflitjjc,  fo  as  to  bring  up  a  new  body  of  mould  bcfor 
winter  ;  thtnjallow  it  well  the  enfuing  fumnier  and  autumn,  iha 
every  part  of  it  may  be  expofed  to  the  winter  and  fummcr  air 
dun^  it  ftrongly  ;  then  fow  a  crop  of  thtfe  plants  that  yield  mbl 
mucilaciiioiis  matter  (as  above  mentioned) ;  and  before  their  leave 
have  done  flourlfliin^,  plough  in  that  crop.  If  this  be  done  C3i 
aftly  as  here  defcribcd,  the  land  will  acquire  a  new  ftock  of  DOi 
rith-nent,  and  coire  into  good  heart  again. 

Properties  of  mucilage, — Diflblved  in  water,  and  applied  1 
plants,  it  makes  tliem  grow  luxuriant.  In  a  moift  foil,  it  jellic 
the  water,  and  prevents  it  from  foaking  through  the  fides  of  tl 
roots  of  plants.  In  a  dry  foil,  it  prevents  the  water  from  bcir 
e^lialed  :  it  gives  tenacity  to  a  fandy  foil,  and  friability  to  a  ch 
foi.l ;  it  is  converted  intc  the  juices  of  phnrs,  ancj  nouriflics  ihcii 

Propoiiion 
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ProporHanal  parts  of  a  good  soil. — It  is  prcfumed  they  may  be 
HfbUow.  Either  one  fourth  fand,  and  three  fourths  clay; — or, 
dnte  fourths. fand,  and  one  clay  :  This  is  including  water,  cal-* 
cmoos  earth,  mucilage,  falts,  &c.  in  the  mafs  of  earth  yuu  exa- 
nine; 

For  inftancef  in  400  grains  of  good  foil,  there  may  be, 

SoMd*     Clay.         Water*     Calc.  Earth.     Mucilage.    Total. 

737    2 '9? 

or>       or?-   —  100      —      7        —        I—     400. 

«I93      733 

KB*    The  quantity  of  mucilage,  to  do  real  gopd  to  a  foil,  muft 

bear  ai  certain  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water,  as  in  the  above 
aftaace  there  is  one  grain  of  mucilage  to  a  hundred  grains  of  wa- 
ter. Hence  obferve  the  neceffity  of  thoroughly  draining  land  ; — 
fiVi  if  there  be  the  greateil  quantity  pofliblc:  of  mucilage  in  ycur 
fill,  jetf  if  the  water  (hould  exceed  its  due  proportion,  all  the 
SUKuagc  is  loft,  and  of  no  cfFc^i,  by  the  mucilage  not  having  the 
power  to  give  the  neccflary  degree  of  tenacity  and  confitlcnce  to 
the  water. 

Manures  are  of  two  kinds. — One  adds  noiirifhment  to  the  foil, 
IS  all  animal  and  vegetable  putrefcible  fubflanccs  from  wlience 
BiQcikge  can  be  found.  The  other  gives  no  nourifhment  to  the 
fiili  but  forces  it,  by  preparing  the  nourifhment  already  there. 

Forcing  manures  are  of  two  kinds.  One  refifts  putrefaction, 
ihe  other  forwards  it.  That  which  refifts,  is,  feveral  forts  of  fait  in 
^eaflies  of  burnt  vegetables,  in  foot,  dung  of  fowls,  fome  in  horfc 
'ing,  if  it  be  not  too  putrid,  and  in  fea-water,  &c. ;  alfo  quick* 
Sow  is  a  refifter  of  putrefadion.  The  way  in  which  thefe  a6l,  is 
to  kill  the  weak  fibres  of  plants,  and  thereby  force  them  to  ftioot 
out  ftronger  ones  :  they  alfo  facilitate  the  digeliion  of  plants  ; — 
fltor  diflblve  in  water,  and  prevent  it  from  evaporating  too  eafily  ; 
**ftcy  dcftroy  infefts. 

Tkc  other  fort  of  forcing  manures  which  forward  putrefaclion, 
^.certain  falts  formed  from  calcareous  earth,  and  fpirit  of  fea- 
^  or.  oil  of  vitriol.  All  marl  or  limcftcnc,  fix  or  eight  monthit 
*ftcT  being  burnt,  forward  putrefadlion,  and  turn  all  putrefcible 
'ttattcr  in  a  foil  into  a  mucilage  *,  like  wife  dan^:  over-putrid  h  a 
feting  manure,  that  forwards  putrefadlion  from  the  fait  in  it, 

if.JB*  Lime,  when  burnt,  difcharges  all  its  fixed  air  ;  but,  af- 
t^£|e  pt  fix  months,  it  imbibes  again  the  fixed  air,  and  reverts 
tO-itiformcr  flate  of  unburnt  lime. 

FiQiQ  what  has  been  faid  with  refpecl:  to  the  aSion  of  marl, 
^a|tl  cakarccus  earths,  it  will  plainly  appear,  that  it  there  be 
"^.,9r  no, putrefcible  matter  in  a  foil  to  convert  into  mucilage,  h 
^  Jiare  no  cife£}  at  all  (except  to  prevent  the  poifonous  effeftjj 
rf  metal)  on  the  land, 

D  3  Fcrmentationi 
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Fervicntations  in  a  dunghilL — Salts  are  not  converted  into  ti 
nourifhments  of  plants  as  mucilage  is ; — the  richer  the  foilp  tl 
more  effeft  it  will  have.  As  to  all  acid  and  metallic  falts,  a^ 
fait  of  the  earth  of  alluni,  they  are  poifonous  to  plants.  Fcrnaci 
tations  in  a  dunghill  are  five.  The  ist  makes  the  juices  fwect  ;- 
the  2d  makes  them  fpirituous  like  wine  ; — the  '^dy  four  like  vin< 
gar; — the  /^th  and  ^t/i  are  of  the  putrefaftive  kind  above  inentioi 
ed.  During  the  three  firft,  the  dunghill  heats ;  but  when  the  4// 
or  mucilaginous  putrcfaclion  begins,  the  mucilage  forms,  and  th 
dunghill  grows  cold  (that  is  the  proper  moment  for  laying  th 
dung  upon  the  land,  though  it  is  better  to  lay  it  on  too  foon  tha 
too  late) :  After  this,  the  iaft  fermentation  begins,  in  which  th 
mucilage  is  converted  into  falts.  Great  care  fliould  be  taken,  b 
frequently  mixing  the  whole  mafs  of  dung  well  together,  that  < 
very  part  of  it  may,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  in  the  fame  ftage  of  fei 
mentation,  left  fome  Ihould  arrive  at  the  Iaft  ftage,  viz.  the  falti 
before  the  other  parts  are  become  mucilaginous.  This  happer 
very  frequently,  where  dung  and  lime  are  laid  in  ftrata  in  a  dunf 
hil!,  and  not  well  mixed  throughout  the  mafs  j  much  of  the  b< 
nefit  of  it  is  thereby  loft. 

P^/w/6-.— Moft  plants  ufed  in  agriculture,  that  do  not  branc 
out  at  tlic  fide  above  ground,  generally  do  it  below  ground,  as  a 
corns  and  grafles  do.      Feeding  corn,  or  bruifing  the  tops  of 
with  II  roller,  makes  it  branch  out  below  ground. 

All  perennial  grafles  continue  fuch,  by  branching  out  anew  i 
very  ^xar  \  for  the  old  root  always  dies. 

Whenever  a  plant  becomes  weak,  its  juices  are  converted  int 
fu^ar,  winch  aliarcs  hifects  to  come  and  lay  their  eggs  there 
hence  blirhts,  ^c. 

Plants  abforb  nouriiliment  by  their  leaves,  as  well  as  by  the 
roots :  and,  whiift  their  leaves  are  flourilhing,  they  difcharge  it 
to  the  ground  a  part  of  ihtir  juiccs;  and,  until  they  begui  I 
flower,  tlicy  difch«irge  a  greater  quantity  than  they  receive  froi 
the  eartli ;  confequently,  till  then,  they  enrich  the  ground.  Plan 
that  have  lateral  flowers,  fuch  as  peas,  lupins,  ^c.  continue  l 
flourifti  during  all  the  time  of  flowering,  which  is  till  the  feed 
ripe.  Plants  that  have  terminal  flowers,  as  corn  and  grafles,  hai 
their  leaves  withered  by  degrees  in  a  few  days,  as  the  flowerir 
•advances  5  and  from  that  period,  they  abforb  all  their  nourifl 
ment  from  the  ground  to  perl'ecl  their  feed,  and  yield  no  nourifl 
ment  to  tlie  ground.  Seeds  taken  from  plants  in  a  rich  foil,  bram 
out  more  than  thofe  taken  from  plants  in  a  poorer  foil.  No  plai 
robs  ar.-otlier  of  the  food  it  takes  in  by  the  root ;  but,,  on  the  coi 
trary,  gives  it  more  food  ;  for  the  ground  is  kept  the  moifter,  tl 
more  phiits  there  urc  :  but  plants,  by  being  too  clofe,  rob  one  a; 

oth 
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f  what  they  receive  from  above,  viz.  air,  fun,  ddws,  rain, 

c  IS  always  the  greateft  crop  of  hav,  if  cut  when  thc^  flower- 
ins  to  open;  for  then  there  is  a  great-r  quantity  of  nou- 
It  in  the  plants,  than  eitbt^r  before'  or  ar'c.'r  that  period. 
shin^- — AmonjT  the  numberltifs  advanraces  th?t  attend  a 
jh  ploughing,  &c.  berKij<»  pulverizin;;  oi  the  foil,  there  are 
>ft  certain  :  one  is,  t\\<v  if  there  be  any  poifonoas  qualities 
oil,  arifing  from  me*^;]f  or  fulphur,  you  infallibly  dellroy 
iiy  turning  them  up  to  the  air. 

fccond  is,  that  you  open  the  way  for  the  fibres  of  plants 
I  qucft  of  their  food,  and  thereby  render  them  ftrong  and 
s. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

(From  E<lin.  Encyclcfp.) 

UGH  agriculture  may  be  considered  as  of  great  antiquity, 
sotne  respects  as  coeval  with  the  first  formation  of  society, 
rerials  are  wanting,  from  which  a  progressive  hifitory  of 
can  be  compobcd.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  mankind, 
jarly  ages,  derived  their  subsistence  from  hunting  in  the 

and  fishing  in  the  rivers,  ^nd  from  the  niiik  and  fiet;h 
1  domestic  animals  as  they  possessed  j  but  how  long  they 
led  in  this  situation,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  conjec- 
From  the  sacred  writinjjs  we  learn  that  husbandry  was 
rood,  by  Noah,  who  of  course  taught  it  to  his  sons,  by 
it  is  likely  the  art  was  spread   over  the  world.     The  his- 

tlie  Egyptians  informs  us,   that  they  were  w^ell  acquaint- 

1  agriculture  ;  and  perhaps  the  people  of  Italy,  under  the 

1  government,  understood  all  ilie  branches  of  huobandry 

letter,  and  practised  them  with   greater  success,  than  the 

I'lhabitants  of  that  coimtry.     There  is  suiticient  authority 
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executed.  But  wliatever  might  be  the  situation  of  Britain 
invaded  by  the  RomanSy  it  is  certain,  that  the  husbandry  c 
island,  from  the  I^and's  End  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was  g 
improved  by  the  Roman  soldiers ;  and  that  all  the  sraim 
are  i\ow  cultivated,  were  then  raised  to  a  considerable  e 
In  support  of  this  assertion,  could  the  smallest  doubt  be  • 
tained  of  its  truth,  we  might  refer  to  the  immense  quantil 
grain  exported  from  Britain  when  in  possession  of  the  Ro 
an4  the  obvious  marks  of  improvement  left  by  that  celel 
people  when  they  quitted  the  island.  The  Roman  conques 
stead  of  desolating  the  earth,  as  too  often  has  been  the  cs 
similar  instances,  insured  the  improvement  of  every  countr 
was  subdued  *,  and  the  soldiers  of  that  nation,  being  drawn 
the  plough,  spread  a  knowledge  of  husbandry  through 
country  which  came  under  their  dominion.  To  benefit  mai 
'M\d  increase  their  comfort  and  happiness,  seemed  to  be  the 
riable  wishes  of  the  Roman  commanders.  They  seldom  or 
burned  or  laid  waste  the  country  which  they  conquered,  but  i 
strained  every  nerve  to  civilize  the  inhabitants,  and  introdu( 
arts  necessary  for  promoting  their  comfort  and  happiness, 
facilitate  communication  from  one  district  and  town  to  ani 
appears  to  have  been  a  primary  object  with  the  Romans  ;  ar 
works  of  this  kind  accomplished  by  them,  are  still  discemi 
numerous  places.  By  employing  their  troops  in  this  way, 
not  engaged  in  more  active  service,  the  Roman  commanders 
to  have  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  our  modern  generals. 
Htead  of  suffering  their  soldiers  to  loiter  in  camps,  or  ri 
towns,  thereby  enervating  their  strength  and  relaxing  theii 
lals,  the  Roman  commanders  kept  their  soldiers  regulai 
work,  and,  what  was  still  better,  at  work  on  objects  high! 
neiicial  to  the  interests  of  those  whom  they  subjugated. 

When  the  Romans  finally  withdrew  from  Britain,  the  co 
southward  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  had  attained  a  considerabl 
gree  of  cultivation  and  improvement ;  but  it  does  not  appea 
the  inhabitants  had  acquired  much  of  the  martial  spirit  of 
former  masters  and  instructors.  This  improvement  wa$, 
ever,  soon  wasted  and  dissipated,  particularly  in  the  distric 
tween  the  two  ^-alls,  by  the  ravages  of  the  northern  tribes, 
known  under  the  names  of  Maasatae  and  Caledonians, 
lif  rcc  plunderers,  though  undoubtedly  the  smallest  number, 
v.iilcd  so  far  over  the  unhappy  Britons,  as  to  induce  that  ea 
ed  people  to  invite  the  Saxons  to  their  assistance,  who,  in 
turn,  became  masters  and. possessors  of  the  greatest  part  o 
island.  Except  Wales,  and  the  western  part  of  Scotland, 
known  under  th$^  namg  of  Strath  Cluyidj  the  whole  island^ 
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of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Saxons  for 
several  centuries. 

Bat  the  state  of  South  Britain  was  not  fixed  or  completely  set- 
tkd  till  the  Norman  invnsion,  when  customs  and  habits  were  in- 
troduced, which,  to  this  day,  remain  so  firmly  established,  as  not 
to  be  removed  without  th(»  spt^cial  iaterposition  of  the  legislature. 
To  his  Norman  Barons,  William  the  Conqueror  assigned  great  e- 
states  almost  in  every  county,  as  a  reward  of  their  services ;  and 
these  grants  were  afterwards  enlarged,  when  forfeitures  occurred 
from  the  rebellion  or  disobedience  of  the  old  Saxon  possessors. 
The  estates  so  bestowed  were,  by  the  great  barons  or  officers,  in 
in  some  measure  divided  and  bestowed  upon  their  retainers  or 
dependents,  under  the  burden  of  military  service  ;  and  in  this 
way  feadai  tenure  was  introduced,  and  created  into  a  regular 
s^tem. 

Before  the  Conquest,  the  country  situated  between  the  Forth 
md  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  then  knowii  under  the  general  nanie 
of  Laudonia,  or  Lothian,  had  been  acquired  by  the  Scotish  na- 
tion, though  afterwards  the  limits  of  the  two  countries  were 
ttearly  the  same  as  they  stood  at  the  memorable  period  of  their 
union.  The  Saxon  government  was  favourable  to  internal  im- 
piovsement;  or,  rather,  it  continued  the  system  introduced  by 
Ae  Romans  ;  but  the  Norman  conquest,  by  introducing  the  feu- 
^^  system,  impeded  improvement,  and  placed  husbandry  in  a 
•Inclining  state.  From  the  Conquest  to  the  days  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  practice  of  husbandry  had  received  little  improvement ;  and 
M  for  theoretical,  or  scientific  knowledge,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
«*t  vestige  of  any  being  acquired,  or  even  sought  after,  during  the 
long  period  of  five  centuries.  To  the  haughty  feudal  baron,  who 
signed  in  a  castle,  and  was  provided  with  an  abundant  supply 
^the  necessaries  of  life  from  his  extensive  domains,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  was  a  trifling  object ;  and,  as  his  depcnd- 
^ts  held  by  military  tenure,  tliey  considered  husbandry  as  un- 
^"Why  of  notice.  Hence  agriculture  was  carried  on  only  by  the 
Wy  lowest  of  the  people,  as  is  plain  from  the  name  Villcynsy  then 
E^^^  to  the  practic.ll  husbandmen  -,  and,  in  such  hands,  the  art 
'^tessarily  languished  and  fell  into  disrepute.  I'he  unhappy  wars 
nrtween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  gave  husbandry  also  :i 
***w«  shock,  one  half  of  the  country  being  desolated  and  laid 
^*^B  by  the  contending  factions. 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  one  of  the  Judges  in  the  Court  ofCwir.- 
n*oii Pleas,  was  the  first  person  on  record  who  attempted  to  ciilit^hf- 
f^tnglish  husbandmen,  by  writing  on  the  art  of  agriculture,  hav- 
*^i'ift  1684,  pubrshed  a  treatise  called  The  Book  (f  Hus^^andri^ ; 
*«*W(rtheriu  1539,  er.titled.  The  Book  of  Surv?y'moi  ami  Im- 

provemsTiU 
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pwrnmit.  The  Book  of  Husbandry  seems  intended  for  tjie  be- 
iwut  of  tenants,  containing  minute  directions  for  ploughing,  ma- 
I'iagln^,  and  cropping  hind  ;  together  with  ^  full  account  of  the 
diseases  which  alFect  horses  and  other  animals,  and  of  their  re- 
spective cures.  The  13ook  of  Surveying  relates  to  castles,  woods, 
parks,  mills,  and  other  branches  of  property  5  and  "also  contains 
numerous  advices  concerning  the  best  way  of  improving  arable 
land.  It  has  always  been  understood  that  Fitzherbert's  works 
were  of  great  benefit  to  English  husbandmen  5  therefore,  a  fuller 
account  of  them  may  be  gratifying  to  our  readers,  especially  as 
the  treatises  mentioned  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  the-  libraries 
of  the  curious. 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzlicrbert,  laying  down  as  a  primary  principle, 
that  the  majority  of  husbandmen  live  by  the  plough,  first  de- 
scribes the  varieties  of  that  implement  generally  used  in  his  time  for 
tilling  the  ground;  and,  from  the  description  given,  appears  to  have 
possessed  correct  ideas  concerning  the  different  parts  of  that  im- 
portant implement.  He  next  points  out  the  several  articles  that 
belong  to  a  team  of  horses ;  and,  when  speaking  of  carts  and 
waggons,  very  properly  recommends,  that  the  wheels  on  which 
thev  are  mounted  should  be  shoed  or  bound  with  iron ;  from 
which  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred,  that  wheels  altogether 
composed  of  wood  were  at  that  time  commonly  used.  It  would 
appear,  that  the  operative  husbandman,  in  Fitzherbert's  days, 
acted  as  a  jack-of-all-trades  ;  for,  among  the  necessary  things  be- 
longing to  a  plough,  we  find  an  axe,  hatchet,  hedgebill,  auger, 
flail,  spade  and  shovel,  particularly  enumerated.  It  is  also  re- 
commended, that  young  husbandmen  should  learn  to  make  his 
yfj/iCSy  ox-boucs,  stools,  and  all  manner  of  plough  gearey  lest  the 
purchase  of  these  articles  should  be  too  costly  for  him.  Fitz- 
htrbert  seems  to  have  preferred  oxen  above  horses  in  executing 
rural  labour,  though  he  frankly  adm.its  that  horses  will  go  faster 
'than  oxen  on  even  and  light  ground,  and  are  quicker  for  all  sort 
of  carriage  work. 

Diligence  and  attention  in  executing  rural  operations,  are 
.strongly  enforced  by  Judge  Fitzherbert.  These  qualities  are  no 
doubt  absolutely  called  for  in  every  husbandman  who  wishes  to 
farm  successfully ;  and  are  supported  by  our  author  with  singu- 
lar feiiciry.  He  quotes  the  gospel  parable  about  a  man  putting 
J* is  hr.nd  to  the  plough,  &c.  ;  which  he  explains  in  an  ingenious 
ma;ir.(  r.  According  to  his  definition,  the  man  who  looks  backer 
ward  when  going  at  the  plough,  cannot  make  good  work,  but 
must  make  baulks^  and  otherwise  mislabour  the  ground  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  will  be,  little  corn  at  harvest.  He  judiciously 
cgnCiUdcs  the  argument  by  stating,  that  the  man   who  does  not 

attend 
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attend  upon 'his  husbandry,  but  goes  to  sport  or  play,  tavern  or 
alehouse,  or  lies  sleeping  at  home,  devoting  his  time  to  idle  em- 
ployments, is  not  worthy  to  have  any  corn. 

From  the  particulars -stated,  the  great  merit  of  Sir  Anthony 
Pitzherbert's  treatises  on  husbandry,  may  in  some  measure  be 
comprehended.  In  fact,  were  these  treatises  translated,  (for  ma- 
ny of  the  words  are  obsolete,  and  not  easily  understood),  much 
benefit  might  be  gained  from  them  by  husbandmen  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  No  doubt  several  errors  may  be  found  in  them  ;  but 
still,  as  they  contain  the  rudiments  of  true  knowledge,  a  republi- 
cation MTOuld  be  highly  advantageous,  esp<;cially  if  errors  were  o- 
mitted,  and  additions  and  explanations  given  by  way  of  foot- 
notes. 

An  hundred  years,  however,  elapsed,  after  the  publication  of 
Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert's  book,  before  any  thing  further  appear- 
ed really  deserving  the  attention  of  husbandmen.  During  the 
Commonwealth,  a  period  favourable  to  genius  and  enterprize» 
and  when  a  number  of  persons  appeared  upon  the  stage  of 
life,  whose  names  would  never  have  been  heard  of  had  not  a 
change  of  government  occurred,  Walter  Blythe,  Gabriel  Flattes, 
and  other  enlightened  men,  illustrated  the  art  of  husbandry  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  Blythe's  writings,  in  particular,  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  sound  sense,  and  not  badly  expressed,  on  al- 
most every  branch  of  husbandry.  The  first  part  of  his  Tntpraver 
Jmpracedy  published  1652,  contains  what  he  calls  six  pieces  of 
improvement :  1.  On  floating  and  watering  land  ;  2.  On  draining 
fen  and  boggy  land,  and  regaining  land  from  the  sea ;  ?.  On  such 
enclosures  as  prevent  depopulation,  and  advance  all  interests  ;  4. 
On  tillage  of  land  kept  too  long  in  grass,  and  pasturing  others 
destroyed  wtth  ploughing ;  5.  Discovery  of  all  soils  and  com- 
posts, with  their  nature  and  use  ;  6.  On  doubling  the  growth  of 
wood  by  new  plantations. — The  second  part  contains  six  newer 
pieces  of  improvement :  1.  On  tlie  husbandry  of  clover  and  Sr 
Foyn  ;  2.  On  lessening  the  charge  and  biurthen  of  the  plough, 
i*ith  divers  figures  thereof;  3.  On  planting  wild  woad  and  mad- 
der; 4.  On  planting  hops,  saffron,  and  liquorice;  5.  On  plant- 
ing of  rape,  coleseed,  hemp  and  flax,  and  the  profit  thereof;  6. 
On  the  great  advance  of  land  by  divers  orcliard  and  garden  truits. 
Bating  the  dedication  to  my  Lord  Protector,  and  other  public  bo- 
dies, the  whole  of  the  Improver  Injnaved  (now  become  a  scarce 
book)  n)ight  be  reprinted  with  manifest  advantage. 

After  the  Restoration,  various  improvements  were  brought  to 
England  by  refugees,  who  had  resided  on  the  Continent  durin^r 
'die  government  of  the  commonwealth.  It  has  been  generally 
HiUdh^tood  that  Sir  Richard  Woiton,  cne  ci  theje  rcfu^ojs,.  in- 
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troduced  clover ;  but  it  is  plain  that  this  TalaaUe  tariety  of  msl 
was  sown  in  England  before  that  period;  for  Klythe  treats  Dotfa- 
of  it  and  St  Foyn  in  a  fyftematic  manner.  It  is  more  likeljr  that' 
turnips  were  then  firft  cultivated  ;  hecaufe  Blythe  does  not  fay  a 
word  concerning  this  valuAble  efculent,  the  introduftion  of  which 
occafioned  almoft  a  total  change  in  the  Englifti  agricultural  fyftem' 
of  treating  light  foils. 

Before  clover  and  turnips  were  cultivated  on  a  great  fcale,  the- 
husbandry  of  Britain  was  neceffarily  imperfeft.  The  fcourging 
crops  much  exceeded  the  meliorating  ones ;  of  courfe,  the  pro*- 
duce  of  the  ground  was  confidcrably  inferior  in  quantity  to  what 
it  is  now,  and  a  great  inconvenience  was  feit  by  the  public  from  not 
receiving  a  regular  fupply  of  butcher  meat  through  the  whole  year," 
with  wliich  they  are  now  fortunately  provided.  Another  cir- 
cumftance,  which  accompanied  the  old  system,  was^  that  light 
foils  could  rarely  be  cleaned  without  fufFering  them  to  be  unpro-' 
duiiive  for  a  year,  when  they  were  fummer  fallowed;  whereas, 
fince  turnips  were  introduced,  thefe  light  foils  are  more  efFefiual- 
ly  cleaned  than  formerly,  whild  a  valuable  crop  is  obtained  in  the 
iame  year.  Summer  fallow  has  long  been  extenfivefy  prafiifed  in 
England,  and  at  this  day  perhaps  more  fo  than  is  neceilary,  efpe- 
cially  upon  common -held  land,  as  will  be  more  particularly  no-* 
ticecl  in  another  place.  With  all  fields  held  in  feveralty,  the  in-' 
trodu£tion  of  clover  and  turnips  has  proved  of  lingular  advantage^ 
not  only  in  a  private,  but  alfo  in  a  public  point  of  view.  A  judi- 
cious rotation  of  cropping  may  thereby  be  exercifed,  infomuch, 
that  one  cp.lmiferous  crop  may  not  follow  another,  which  could 
not  formerly  be  avoided  ;  whilft  the  culture  of  leguminous  crops 
enriches  the  foil,  increales  the  (lock  of  manure  for  rendering  it' 
productive,  and  fumiflies  the  means  of  fupplying  the  markets 
with  f.it  cattle  and  ihrep  through  every  month  of  the  year. 

The  improvement  of  the  Englifh  rural  (yftem  was  in  fome  de^ 
giee  promottd  by  the  exertions  of  Jcthro  Tull,  an  inventive  genius, 
who  poiTeiTtd  more  imagination  than  folid  fenfe  to  diredi  it.  By 
him  the  drilling  or  row  fyftem  of  hufbandry  was  brought  into  prac- 
tice ;  and  fo  eager  was  he  in  its  fupport,  that  he  altogether  neglect- 
ed to  ukc  into  account  the  impradicabiliiy  of  executing  it  in  num- 
berlefs  fiuiations.  But  the  Urongeit  proof,  that  the  imagination  of 
Tull  was  more  brilliant  than  his  judgment  was  profound,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  hoftihty  to  manures,  and  fubltitming  additional 
tillage  in  thoir  place,  wliich  in  every  cafe  was  his  (Heet-anchor.' 
The  doctrines  of  Tull  were,  however,  like  thofc  of  every  plauBble 
theorift,  -adopted  by  feveral  people;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  ate 
even  faihiqnable  st  this  day.  The  utility,  nay,  the  neceffity  of" 
maoure«,  i$  row  acknowledged  by  every  perfon  |  b»C  his  plan  of 

drilling 
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dftlling  all  kinds  of  grain  Continues  to  be  fupported,  though  it  is 
dkmonftrable  that  this  mode  of  fowing  is  chiefly  applicable  to  legu* 
ninotts  cropSj  and  only  in  few  foils  and  fituations  pradicable 
with  culmiferous  ones. 

The  plan  of  cultivating  the  fields  in  the  like  regular  manner,  as 
IbUowed  in  garden  huibandry,  is  no  doubt  very  defirable,  vtrould 
circumftances  sufilrr  it  to  be  executed ;  but  we  are  apprehenfive 
that  phyfical  impediimnts  :)re  in  the  w^ay  of  fuch  a  plan,  which 
will  not  eafily  be  removed*  Thefc  Ihall  be  noticed  in  the  fe£tioEl 
where  DnlUHuibandry  is  treated  of. 

Little  further  alteration  of  thi-  rural  economy  of  England  occurred, 
except  in  the  fupcrior  attention  beftowed  on  live-ftock,  by  Mr  Bake* 
well  and  others,  till  the  eflablifhment  of  the  national  Board  of  Agri^ 
culture,  when  a  general  dtfirc  seized  all  rai>ks  to  promote  internal 
improvements.  Hartlib,  a  century  and  a  h.df  before,  and  Lord 
Karnes,  in  his  Gentleman  F.irmer,  had  poinri^d  ont  the  utility  of 
fuch  an  cltabliihmcnt  \  but  it  was  left  to  Sir  John  Sincbir  to  carry 
their  ideas  into  execution.  To  the  unwearis^d  endeavours  of  Sit 
John  are  the  public  indebted  for  this  novtl  iiiititution,  which  cer- 
tainly  has  done  much  good,  and  may  iliil  do  a  gre;it  deal  mote. 
Two  benefits,  among  many,  may  be  mentioned  :  15/,  A  great  num- 
ber of  new  men  were  brought  forward  by  the  Board,  whofc  names 
othcrwife  would  prol^ably  never  have  b'.*en  heard  of  5  and  thefe 
being  chiefly  pradical  people,  in  other  words,  people  profefllonal- 
ly  concerned  in  farm-  .  anagement,  agricufture,-  by  their  endea* 
voor&t  was  refcued  from  the  hands  of  theories,  and  a  revolution 
of  no  fmall  extent  accompiilhed  in  rural  afl*;irs  :  2(%,  Before  the 
Board  was  inftituted,  the  bond  of  connexion  amonglt  agriculture 
ids  was  Jlender,  and  ferved  few  ufeful  purpolcs,  eacii  (tanding  on 
his  own  (Irength  and  information,  and  knowing  litil^:  more  about  the 
pra£lices  of  conterminous  diftricls,  than  thofe  of  China  or  the  molt 
diftant  coiintries.  The  eftabliihment  of  the  Board  did  away  at  once 
all  thofe  evils  and  difficulties.  A  common  fortrefs,  erc£led  for  the 
benefit  of  all  agricultures,  and  to  which  each  might  refort  for  ad- 
vice and  protection,  was  immediately  recoj^nizcd.  It  made  farm* 
crs,  who  refided  in  the  moil  diilant  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  ac- 
quainted with  one  another;  and  caul'ed  a  rajoid  difTeniination  of' 
knowledge  amongft  the  whole  profeffion.  It  did  more  5  the  art  of 
agriculture  was  brought  into  fafliion  ;  and  this  being  the  cafe,  old 
pT?i£lices  were  amended,  new  ones  introduced,  and  a- degree  of  ex- 
ertion manifcilcd  which  had  never  before  been  exemplified  in  thi( 
ifland. 

'.  But  the  numerous  furveys  of  hulbandry,  executed  under  the  au- 
tI«>|nt¥i>C  the  Board,  were  of  fingular  advantage,  inafmuch  as  they  - 
bo^Dg^.CO  light  the  praftice  of-evrry  county;  and,  while  they 
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pointed  out  the  obftacles  which  lay  in  the  way  of  improvement,  alfo 
hated  the  mod  cfFeGual  methods  of  removing  them.  The  very 
coUifion  of  argument  which  fuch  difcoffions  occafioned,  was  of  ad- 
vantage, cauling  agricuhurifts  to  inveftigate  the  principles  of  the 
art  which  they  profefle^i,  and  inducing  them  to  fearch  after  new 
channels  of  improvement.  In  (hort,  the  Board,  in  a  few  yearSj 
collefted  a  mafs  of  agricultural  information  hardly  to  be  equalled, 
not  to  be  exceeded,  by  the  accumulated  ftores  of  every  other  na- 
tion. 

That  the  firft  mcafure  adopted  by  the  Board,  namely  a  general 
furvey  of  the  island,  was  a  ufeful  one,  has  been  acknowledged  by 
every  perfon  •,  but  doubts  have  been  entertained  by  many,  concern- 
ing the  utility  of  feveral  fubfequent  meafures,  which  dcfervc  fomei 
confideration.  It  has  been  urged,  and  with  fome  degree  of  juftice, 
that  the  endeavours  of  a  public  Board  (hould  be  limited  to  fuch 
objects  as  exceed  the  powers  of  an  individual  to  accomplifh  ;  and 
that  a  Board,  compofed  of  materials  like  the  prefent  one,  ought 
not  to  meddle  with  the  minutix  or  practice  of  farming  ;  but  leave 
thefe  matters  entirely  to  the  management  or  dircflion  of  perfon& 
by  whom  the  art  is,  exercifed.  Under  thefe  imprcffions,  it  ha4 
been  ftatcd,  that  the  Board  were  at  home,  and  difcharging  their 
duty,  when  they  recommended  to  Parliament  a  divifion  of  common 
and  wafte  land  :  and,  in  like  manner,  that  their  efforts  would  con- 
llantly  be  of  advantage,  when  direfled  to  a  removal  of  obftruc- 
lions  to  improve  p.  »ent,'  which  required  legiflative  interference.  A 
recommendation  from  a  public  Board  carries  a  weight  along  with 
it,  enfuring  a  degree  of  luccefs  not  to  be  obtaii>ed  by  the  petition 
or  complaint  of  one  or  two  individuals.  Hence  the  propriety  of 
originating,  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  all  laws  and  regulations 
influencing  or  operating  upon  rural  oeconomy,  becaufe  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  may  re?fonably  be  fuppofed  to  pbflefs  a  degree 
of  knowledge  in  rural  fcience,  rendering  ihem  fufficicntly  qualified 
to  judge  of,  and  determine  upon,  the  meafures  to  be  adopted. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged,  that  the  praflice  of 
huibandry  ought  not  to  be  included  in  their  deliberations ;  and 
that  every  thing  of  that  kind  may  fafely  be  left  to  professional  peo- 
ple, who  are  morally  and  phyfically  better  qualified  to  inveftigate 
and  afcertain  what  is  right  or  fitting  to  be  executed.  It  has  been 
further  urged,  thut  when  a  Board  of  trade  acted  in  this  country, 
its  meafures  were  corfined  to  the  great  and  leading  objects  of  com- 
jr.erce,  without  defcending  to  minutix,  or  interfering  with  the  bufi- 
ncfs  of  individuals.  In  a  word,  it  has  been  fuppofed  almoft  aspre- 
poftcrous  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  meddle  with  ploughing, 
lowing,  planting  potatoes,  building  cottages,  ^rc.  &c.  as  it  would 
lave  been  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  ilTue  directions  to  apprentices 
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concerning  the  bcfl  way  of  folding  and  tying  parcels.  Tiiough  inclin- 
ed to  think  that  there  is  fome  weight  in  the  arguments  urged,  we 
adhere  to  the  opinion  already  given,  that  much  good  has  been  done 
by  the  Board,  and  that  a  great  deal  more  nir.y  dill  be  accomplilh- 
cd.  The  fcantinefs  of  their  funds,  however,  is  a  reproach  to  the 
nation,  and  calls  loudly  for  additional  ;ii;l  to  fuch  a  mcrliorious 
cftabliflinnent.  If  the  generous  fpirit  which  animated  the  Perfiaii 
kings  had  pervaded  our  rulers  when  tlie  Bo.ird  was  ellabliihcd,  or 
had  the  latter  eftimated  agricuhure  to  be  of  the  sime  value  as  it 
was  appreciated  by  the  for^xer,  a  complaiiitof  this  kind  w(;uld  have 
been  fuperfluous.  At  the  annual  feftival  in  April  ^\\(:\\  year,  in 
honour  of  agriculture,  the  Pcrfian  king  w:;s  in  uie  to  add reri;  the 
farmers  to  the  following  efKdl :  "I  am  one  of  yor..  My  rubliii:- 
ence,  and  that  of  my  people,  reds  on  the  labour  of  your  hands  ; 
the  fucceffion  of  the  race  of  man  depends  on  ilk'  plough,  ur.d  with- 
out you  we  cannot  exift.  But  your  dependence  upon  r.ie  is  reci- 
procal. Wc  ought  therefore  to  be  brothers,  and  live  in  perpetual 
harmony. " 

We  now  come  to  this  northern  part  of  the  ifl.ind,  wlicre  huf- 
bandry  was  long  unknown,  and  Itill  longer  imperfectly  exercif- 
ed.  There  is  fufTicient  evidence,  that  hufoindrv  eniered  Bri- 
t.iin  at  the  f«;uth-cail  corner,  and  travelled,  by  ilow  and  gradual 
(teps,  to  other  quarters  ;  but  it  is  diificult  to  trace  tlie  progrefs  of 
the  art,  or  to  difcover  hr>w  far  it  had  adv meed  at  the  time  this 
ifland  was  cvacuif.il  by  the  Ivomans.  WIi*.  n  Severus  invaded 
Scoiliv.d,  A.  D.  207,  wc  are  tuld,  *•  that  the  M  .ce.ux  and  Caledo- 
liians,  who  polTLflcd  jII  ihe  ifland  beyond  Hadriaii's  Wall,  inhabit- 
ed barren  uncultivated  mountains,  or  defer t  nnrlhy  jKiins  ;  that 
they  had  neither  towns  nor  cultiv.aed  lands,  Lut  lived  en  the  miik 
and  dv'fii  cf  their  flocks  and  heids,  on  what  iUv.y  got  by  pln!*.t!crr, 
cr  Cjti.!ied  by  huntinj^,  aii«l  on  the  fruit  of  irt-.s, "  Thciw-  hiirba- 
rous  n^tionf.,  however,  Ufing  i)biigtd  by  Severu-,  to  yicKI  u;)  a  part 
cf  tiieir  cou:^rvy  to  the  Romans,  that  indniir;c»ns  pcoplr,  in  the 
courfe  of  tlic  ti;ird  century,  built  feveral  tcwiis  aiui  ilcJti'.ns,  con- 
ftruclw'd  highways,  cut  down  wooils,  drained  mar.'lies,  ami  i-itro- 
c'uccd  a^r:cuUu:e  into  the  diilnds  fouth  of  tlie  Frith  of  Forth, 
which  arc  generally  well  calculated  for  tillage.  Tiiotgh  the  Ro- 
n-.ans  never  for  mud  any  lading  fl:ation  north  of  the  Forth,  yet  :nany 
of  them  and  of  the  provineial  Britons,  retiiod  i.uo  C.;].\:o'.i»  at 
difTcrcTit  times,  ^.iriicularly  about  t!ic  end  of  thetl.ird  ccnniry,  to 
eicape  from  the  nL-ilefian  perf'<'u;io';.  It  is  pi\l:.;ible  t-  cu  r.:.ru- 
gecS  inftru£lcil  tre  natives;  and  as  the  Cillern  c(..:;i  of  C'ccnii 
was  remark'ibly  i:t  for  cultiv.ui.-i],  thv-re  h  little  doiibt  but  tint  tiic 
Pi£liih  natioi^  \\ho  inliabii.-d  ;;,  WLi^  early  initi.itei  isio  tl.e  art 
p/" agricuhure.     Even  th:  Ctr.ii-ii.uii,  of  the  wclt,  vAio  in  the 
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fourth:  century  began  to  be  called  Scots,  were  not  altogether 
rant  of  hufbandry  in  this  period  ;  for  St  Jerome  reproaches  ( 
tius,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  '^  That  his  belly  was  fwclled  o 
tended  with  Scots  pottage,  or  h;i{ly-pudding. "  This  is  at  1 
proof)  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Sco 
weftern  Cviledonians,  lived  partly  on  oat-meal,  a  kind  of  fo 
which  thjy  had  been  abfolutc  ft  rangers  about  two  hundred - 
before,  when  invaded  by  the  emperor  Sever  us. 

Till  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Can:norc,  in  the  eleventh  centur 
prcgrefb  of  hiifbandry  was  very  fl;^w  ;  but  during  his  reign,  a 
er  degree  ot  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  coi 
This  increafcd  attention  arofe  from  the  number  of  Anglo-S 
who  migrated  at  that  time  into  Scotland,  by  whofe  endeavou 
face  cf  die  country  was  changed  from  that  of  a  barren  wildc 
to  that  of  a  well  regulated  and  cultivated  territory.  Durin 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  lowlands  of  Scotland 
improved  confidcrably,  and  their  inhabitants  were  profperoi 
happy.  As  a  proof  of  their  internal  piofperity,  it  was  in  the 
rioiis  that  all  the  religious  houfes  were  eretled  ;  and  it  is  plair 
before  any  nation  can  be  nuiniucently  pious,  it  muft  firft  b< 
rifhing  and  rich.  In  thcfe  periods  tlie  greateft  part  of  our  n: 
towns  '-nd  villages  were  alio  built ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  ] 
b?gan  to  be  civilized,  and  fociety  to  afl'ume  fomcthing  of  it! 
fent  (hape.  Circumdanccs,  however,  foon  occurred,  which 
cd,  and  in  a  manner  deftroycd,  all  thefe  fair  profp(:cls;  auii 
land,  from  continuing  flourifliing  and  profperous,  was  fo  corr 
]y  walled  by  civil  broils  and  foreign  wars,  that  the  efforts 
people,  tiuiing  the  four  fucceediiig  centuries,  were  fcarcel] 
cient  to  rel'tore  m.itiers  to  their  former  footing. 

Thefe  civil  broils  originated  in  a  conteftcd  fuccefTion  t 
crown,  wherein  the  parties,  in  the  ilril  infLance,  were  ncarlv  r 
ed  ;  but  afterwards,  by  the  interference  of  Edward  of  En 
the  fcale  was  turned,  and,  as  generally  happens  in  fuch  cafci 
country  was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  a  for^^ign  in 
The  death  of  Alexander  III.  in  1 2M6y  was  the  fourcf-  of  alt 
ivllii,  occnfjoning  a  contelt  concerning  the  fucciiion  hecwe-Ji: 
I5.ilid  and  Robert  Bruce  j  v/hich,  in  the  firii  phict,  .-limoll 
Sct)tland,  and  ultimately  brought  dellruciion  upon  ti)C  tollpv; 
Hdiol,  and  thofe  who  adb«?red  to  Edward  of  England,  who- 
ed  Uic  fovereignty  as  lord  paramount  of  the  country.  Thi* 
left,  which  lallcd  for  many  years,  ftoppcd  the  growing  pro 
of  the  country;  occafioned  the  towns  and  .villages  to  be  deft) 
rurn*'d  the  people's  attention  from  internal  improvement 
'Itttng  external  attacks  \  and  rendered  tlic'ii  as  barbarous  anc 
vili^tid,  as  tlicy  were  before  tk^  d-ivs  of  Ma!coli:i  Canniore. 


Wirftlil  ^ihftifmen&»  M4ikh  flowrd  from  a  difputed  'fucceffion, 
iMtelMTifHy  overcome,  when  England  and  Scotland  were  united 
mik^  Ihc  i^Yernmcnt  ctf  one  fovereign ;  nor  did  they  altogether 
ttfpear  till  the  oniddlc  of  the  1 9th  century.  Brrfore  that  time,  the 
iMiHliniproyeaient  of  the  country  was  negle^ied  and  overlooked, 
tin  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  continued  in  an  abjedt  and 
aMsMibte  ilate,  imperfectly  fed,  deftitute  of  other  comforts,  with** 
Mt  die  means  of  improvement,  and  altogether  in  a  fituation  which 
caa'^aldly  be  defcribed,  far  lefs  figured,  at  the  prefect  moment, 
vImq  aU  thefe  circumftances  are  completely  reverfed. 

-WiAout  infifting  upon  thefe  matters,  it  may  only  be  added, 
tfaaC  thciarge  armies  brought  into  the  field  by  the  partisans  of  Ba- 
Umd  Bruce,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Low^ountry  diftri&«,  fur- 
iiifli  inconteftaUe  proof,  that  the  population  of  the  country  was 
toeiCenfiTe  and  numerous.  Now,  as  population  and  food  muft 
ttaayi  go  hand  in  hand,  or,  fpeaking  more  coTrc£);ly,  food  mu(t 
sHMiys  ^prtcde  population  ;  a  fure  evidence  of  agricultural  prof-* 
fcABf  at  the  end  of  the  13th  cemury  is  thence  furnifhcd.  Indeed, 
ntecndcHt  of  abftraft  reafonlng,  we  have  concluCvc  proof  of 
Ae  flourHhing  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Scotland  from  other  fources. 
Acdordti^  to  Heminjrford,  a  writer  of  no  mean  authority^  it  ap- 
pQlts  that  the  Englifh  army,  when  bcfieging  the  caftle  of  Dirle- 
ton,  in  Baft  Lothian,  A.  D.  1299,  fubfided  upon  the  peas  and 
kta^  mwing  in  the  adjoining  fivlds.  Every  agriculturitl  knows 
^,  that  thefe  grains  cannot  be  fucccfsfully  culrivated,  till  huf- 
hadiy  has  reached  a  pretty  advanced  (late;  therefore  it  may  be 
ptefimied,  that  the  agriculture  of  the  di{tri6t  alluded  to,  was  at 
tbt  period  confiderably  improved.  But  another  circumftance,  ft  ill 
OHut  decifive,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  wardrobe  account  of  Ed- 
^*vt  I. ;  wherein  it  appears,  that,  when  that  monarch  invaded 
Cilbway  in  1300,  he  purchafed  and  c.Yported  from  Kirkcudbright 
^'WhilehaTeii,  and  other  parts  of  Cumberland,  greater  quanii- 
tiel  rf  wheat  than  perhaps  the  modern  agriculture  of  that  province 
cmiiipply  at  the  prcfent  day. 

Bat  the  moft  precife  and  correft  account  of  Scotifli  agriculture, 
'ttiag'the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  or  from  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
^iMiimed  the  throne  in  1097,  *^  *^^  dcceafcof  Alexander  III. 
ilfeSffhaybe  found  in  Mr  Chalmers's  CALfcDONiA,  recently  pub- 
UtalSf  •Whcirtin  the  moft  diligent  rcfearch  is  difplayed,  and  every 
ailflMartl'Tttpported  by  refpeftable  authorities.  The  authorities 
y«ttiiJ1WCfailmers  are  numerous  and  decifive.  Without  truft- 
"Dgitotfeltecr  Irritrrs,  who  rarely  took  the  trouble  to  wfcertain  the 
^'rti  €f  #liftit^'W3S  affcTted,  this  genTl.'mnn  feduloufly  confulied 
^MBkM't^'JIiM'ds,  both  of  public  bodies  arid  privnte  individuals, 
**ifta  aUSMff  thrown  a  light  upon  the  sniicnt  liiilory  of  this 
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country^'fufficicntly  bright  to  illuminate  the  dark  periods  wMdi  b 
treated  of,  and  enlighten  the  people  of  the  prefent  day,  refpect 
'  ing  the  former  (late  of  their  native  countryi  and  the  progreis  o 
agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  arts. 

From  the  interelVing  particulars  communicated  by  Mr  Chalmers 
ample  information  is  received  concerning  the  favourable  cohdkioi 
of  rural  economy  in  Scotland,  at  the  end  of  tlie  13th  century 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  Low-country  diftricts,  efpc 
cially  thofe  fouth  of  the  Forth,  were  in  a  rapid  date  of  impiDve 
ment.  It  mult,  however,  be  remarked,  that  little  of  that':iDi 
provement  was  owing  to  the  Celtic  natives,  nearly  the  whde  0 
it  being  attributable  to  the  foreigners  introduced  by  the  Scoto 
Saxon  kings*  From  the  reign  of  Edgar  to  the  conclufioii  of  th 
Saxon  dynady,  numerous  bodies  of  Anglo-Saxons,  Angio^Noi 
mans  and  Flemings,  fettled  in  Scotland,  and,  by  favouc  «  the  fe 
veral  nionarchs,  acquired  vaft  pofTedions  in  many  diftricts..  Ed 
};ar,  the  firlt  of  the  Saxon  dynafty,  forced  his  way  to  the  thron 
by  the  decifive  aid  of  an  Englilh  army  ^  and  afterwards  gnuloall 
brought  in  a  new  people,  whofe  polity  was  widely  different;  froc 
that  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Alexander  I.,  who  manned  a 
Englifh  princefs,  like  wife  encouraged  fettlers  of  that  nation ;  bu 
the  reign  of  David  I.  was  mod  propitious  to  adventurers  from  fo 
reign  countries.  That  prince,  having  married  an  Englifh  coufltefi 
who  had  numerous  vafl'als,  was  attended  to  the  throne,  in  112^ 
by  a  thoufand  Anglo-Normans,  to  whom  he  diftributed  extenGv 
landed  pofleffions,  and  otherwife  afforded  protection  and  eDCOO 
ragement.  In  fa£l,  a  change  then  took  place  in  the  Low-countr 
diftrifbs  of  Scotland,  fomething  fimilar  to  what  is  now  goioj^  foi 
ward  in  the  Northern  or  Highland  diftrifls. 

Numerous  colonies  of  Flemings  aifo  fettled  in  Scotlandy^an 
from  this  (lock  feverai  of  the  firil  families  of  the  country  hx^ 
fprung.  The  Celtic  people  had  their  hamlets,  to  which  they  gai 
defcriptive  names  in  their  own  language ;  but  when  the  Angk 
Ndtmans  were  introduced,  their  firft  object  was  to  build  a  ftron{ 
hold  or  cuftie,  around  which  the  followers  of  the  chief  fettled,  an 
thus  formed  a  village,  and  in  fome  cafes,  a  town  \  in  which  pra( 
tice  they  were  much  encouraged  by  the  feverai  fovereigns,  wh 
wiflied  to  bridle  and  rcftrain  the  ferocity  of  the  natives.  Th$  p( 
Hey  of  the  Scotch  kings,  during  the  Saxon  dynafty,  prompted  tt 
building  of  caltles  in  every  place  where  a  convenient  fite  occu 
red ;  and  it  was  under  the  protection  of  thefe  (IroogholdSf  th 
towns  arofe,  and  induftry  began  her  career.  Such  a  fyftom « 
policy,  however,  was  viewed  by  the  Aborigines  with  indignauio 
Infurrc£lions  were  often  raifed,  and  attempts  mcde  to  bum  ai 


h  salntary  effects  \  because  the  monks  being  drawn  from 
sd  and  foreign  countries,  of  course  brought  along  with 
iie  arts  exercised  in  these  countries,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
agdom  in  which  they  now  settled.  These  ecclesiastics  had 
dependants,  to  whom  they  granted  parcels  of  land  on 
ions  of  service ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  church 
««re  first  improved,  and  in  such  a  substantial  way,  that 
of  tbem  to  this  day  continue  to  yield  more  productive  crops 
he  lands  then  in  the  hands  of  the  barons,  though  at  first 
fare  may  appear  no  difference  in  their  natural  value.  The 
I  brought  along  with  them  many  craftsmen  or  artisans  from 
D  countries,  and  in  this  way  the  settling  of  every  religious 
may  be  considered  as  the  plantation  of  a  new  colony  of 
entonic  race  amidst  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  North  Britain. 
rSuccession  War  gave  a  shock  to  the  prosperity  of  Scot- 
Etom  which  it  had  not  altogether  recovered,  when  the  whole 
was  incorporated  under  one  government.  Were  there  the 
«t  doubt  respecting  the  consequence  of  the  wars  which, 
liort  intermissions,  prevailed  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  might  be  removed  by 
wnce  to  the  two  valuations,  called  the  Old  and  New  Extent, 
in  full  evidence  is  disclosed  concerning  the  deterioration  or 
irhich  had  taken  place  in  North  Britain.  The  old  extent, 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  is  nearly  double  the  sum 
ed  under  the  new  extent  made  up  in  i  369,  after  the  cap- 
F  David  Bruce.  But  this  difierence  of  value  will  excite  no 
le,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  business  of  the  inhabi- 
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pulence  of  the  country,  and  entailed  a  degree  of  penury  on  its 
inhabitants,  which  has  only  of  late  been  completely  surmounted. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  rural  economy 
continued  to  languish,  especially  upon  the  estates  of  the  barons, 
Avhere  the  old  trade  of  fighting  was  regarded  as  of  greater  import- 
ance than  that  of  manuring  and  cultirating  the  ground  ;  but  die 
ecclesiastical  lands  were  considerably  improved,  and  the  tenants 
of  them  were  generally  much  more  comfortable  and  happy  than 
those  upon  the  estates  of  laymen.  The  reformation  of  religioni 
beneficent  as  it  was  in  other  respects,  rather  checked  than  pro- 
moted agricultural  improvement ;  because  the  change  of  proper- 
ty, which  then  occurred,  occasioned  a  similar  change  of  tenantry, 
and  almost  took  husbandry  out  of  the  hands  of  the  only  class  of 
people  by  whom  it  was  practised  upon  correct  principles.  Thte 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  other  religious  houses,  was 
also  attended  by  injurious  consequences  in  the  first  instance; 
though  latterly  the  greatest  benefit  has  been  derived  from  tythes 
and  church  lands  having  come  into  the  hands  of  laymen.  It 'is 
probable,  had  not  these  circumstances  occurred,  that  the  tythe 
system  would  have  still  remained  in  force,  and  Scotish  husband- 
ry have  continued  under  a  burthen,  which  sinks  and  oppresses  the 
cultivator  of  the  sister  country.  But  tythes  having  got  into  the 
han-Is  of  lay  titulars,  or  impropriators,  were  in  general  collected 
or  farmed  with  such  severity,  :is  to  occasion  the  most  gri^^us 
complaints,  not  only  from  the  tenantry,  but  also  from  the  nuk 
mcrous  class  of  proprietors,  who  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
procure  a  share  of  the  general  spdzie.  This,  added  to  the  desire 
shown  by  the  crown  to  resume  the  grants  made  when  its  power 
was  comparatively  feeble,  occasioned  the  celebrated  submission 
to  Charles  I.,  which  ended  in  a  settlement,,  that  in  modern  times 
has  proved  highly  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  interest  of  proprie- 
tors, but  likewise  to  the  improvement  of  the  nation.  Tythes,  in 
fact,  are  a  burthen,  which^  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  operate 
as  a  tax  upon  industry,  though  it  wiis  a  long  time  before  the  be- 
neficial consequences  of  withdrawing  them  were  fully  understood, 
or  even  discerned  in  this  country.    ' 

The  accession  of  James  to  tne  crown  of  England,  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  agricultural  interest  of 
Scotland  ;  inasmuch  as  the  nobles  and  gentry,  being  by  that  event 
led  into  great  expenses,  raised  the  rents  of  the  tenantry  consideN 
ably,  whilst  the  very  circumstance  which  occasioned  the  riise,  con- 
tributed to  lessen  the  means  of  the  tenant  for  making  good  bis 
engagements.  Scotland,  however,  was  much  benefited  by  the 
;joldiers  of  Cromwell,  who  were  chiefly  English  yeomen,  not  on- 
ly well  acquainted  with  husbandry,  but,  like  the  Romans  at  a 

former 


bn^er  .Deriod*  itudious  also  to  imprDfe  and  enlighten  did  mticw 
.i^^ch  iney  had  sulnlued.  The  soMiers  of  Ci^omwell'e  army  were 
iegubtlly  paid  at  the  rate  of  8d-  per  day,  a  sum  equal  at  least  to 
^  money  value  of  two  shillings  of  our  currency  :  and  as  this 
;tnvj|  lay  in  Scotland  for  a  great  many  years,  a  flux  of  money 
Aereby  found  its  way  into  the  country.  Perhaps  the  Low-country 
(titf^ts  were  at  that  time  in  a  higher  state  of  improvement  than 
at.  a^y  period  since  the  demise  of  Alexander  ilL  This  improve- 
Mpat  cu>e8  not  altogethec  rest  upon  conjecture,  but  is  support- 
ed liy  many  facts.  In  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  ^yr  and 
Kirkcudbright,  the  rentals  of  various  estates  were  greater  in  1660 
dun  t|iey  were  70  years  afterwards;  and  the  causes  which 
bnught  nbout  a  declension  in  value  are  ascertained  without  diiiv- 
Citlty.  For  instaoce,  the  large  fines  exacted  from  country  gentle 
men  and  tenants  in  these  counties*  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
n.  and  his  brother  James,  were  almost  sufficient  to  impoverish 
bod  proprietors  and  culiivators,  had  they  even  been  as  wealthy 
asrtbey  )tre  at  the  present  day.  Added  to  those  fiiieS)  the  drea<i- 
(ill  inprisoonwnts  and  otliei  oppressive  measures  pursued  by  thoss 
iapO^^Tcr,  etjually  contrary  to  sound  policy^  as  to  justice  and  hu- 
qutnttjr,  desolated  hrge  tracts, — drove  the  oppressed  gentry,  and 
Vtny  of  their  wealthy  tenants,  into  foreign  countries, — and  extin- 
ni^ed  the  spirit  of  industry  and  improvement  in  the  breasts  of 
uose  wlio  were  left  behind.  A  succession  of  bad  seasons  soon  after 


de  Revolution,  heightened  these  calamities,  and,  in  short,  com- 
phted  the  ruin  of  ihe  tenantry.  It  is  well  Icnown,  that  innu- 
iHarablc  farmi  at  that  period  remained  unoccupied  ;  proprietors 
hxpni^'to  search  after  tenants,  who  were  able  to  stock  and  cul- 
^jnijc, the  ground,  with  almost  the  same  assiduity  that  mu^t  now 
H-fiaiMayed  by  tenants  who  are  out  of  possession, 

Icvotild  be  uTuiardonable  to  omit  noticing  the  active  eiiorts  of 
aoOcidty,  formed  in  1723  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture* 
coqniling  of  the  principal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  ficctkind, 
^■09  continued  their  labours  for  more  than  twenty  years,  grcuty 
tofhor  own  credit,  and  to  the  public  benefit.  Of  this  we  have 
efficient  evidence  from  a  volume  of  thfiir  Transactions,  publish'. 
Win  174'J  bv  Mr  Maxwell  of  Arktand,  under  the  nuspiccs  of  the 
tflebratej  Mr  Hope  of  Rankcillor,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
Itntlemen  o!  thu  period, 
gererjl  enaifloiciits  of  Icpiljturc,  however,  had  been  made  in 
"  "  iVcMccntli  ucntury,  which  l^nterly  have  proiluced  oiuch  bciic- 
a^Hcultutc,  Lidependent  of  tha  regulation  of  ti;hes,  a  mea- ■ 
if  (jiimaiy  Importance  to  huih-uidmen,  the  l.iws  relative  to 
of  land,  and  dividing  of  mixed  poflifGoni,  may  b-; 
K  3  ^^^-\zi 
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ranked  as  peculiarly  ealculated  to  excite  improrement,  in  fo  far  f8 
the  trouble  of  accomplifhing  thefe  objefts  was  greatly  leflencdj 
whilft  precife  rules  were  laid  down,  by  which  thefe  improvements 
might  be  carried  into  efie£k.  In  thefe  branches  of  rural  legiilatiopy 
Scotiih  pradice  holds  out  a  judicious  pattern  for  the  imitation  of 
our  Southern  neighbours,  who  are  confefledly  behind  in  every  one 
of  them,  and,  in  fad,  cannot  move  an  inch  without  the  aid.bf 
the  legiflature.  Want  of  capital  ilock  was  the  greateft  imped!-, 
ment  to  Scotifh  agriculture ;  but  this  was  partly  removed  by  the 
rebellion  of  1 745,  when  vaft  fums  of  money  were  poured  into  the 
country;  and,  (ince  that  period,  the  huibandry  of  Scotland  has 
progrelGvcIy  improved,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bear  comparifon, 
local  circumftances  confidered,  with  that  of  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope. Even  the  abrogation  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  by  paffing  the 
Jurifdi£^ion  A^t  was  of  material  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  fe« 
curity  of  cultivators  was  thereby  increafed,  and  their  iituation  ren- 
dered infinitely  more  independent,  than  in  former  times.  Since 
the  conclufipn  of  the  American  war  in  1782,  improvement  hai 
proceeded  with  fingular  rapidity  in  every  di(lri(^  ;  and  while  the 
rental  rolls  of  proprietors  have  been  doubled,  tripled,  and  quadru* 
pled,  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  and  of  the  lower  ranksj  has 
been  ameliorated  almoft  in  a  proportional  degree.  Thefe  circuin- 
stances  are  fure  tokens  of  agricultural  profperity ;  demon (trating, 
in  the  moil  forcible  terms,  that  hufbandry  is  a  main  pillar  of  the 
flate,  and  that  the  happinefs  and  welfare  of  the  community  de« 
pends  greatly  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  art  is  executed.  No 
nation,  whofe  hufbandry  is  feeble  and  imperfect,  can  be  confider* 
ed  as  really  profperous,  notwithilanding  that  confiderable  advances 
may  be  made  in  other  arcs  ;  becaufe,  when  the  art  of  ralGng  food 
is  ncgle£led,  all  others  muft  ultimately  be  forfaken,  {n  a  word^ 
to  promote  and  encourage  hufbandry,  to  remove  every  obflacle 
that  flands  .in  the  way  of  exercifing  it,  and  to  fecure  thofe  con-* 
cerned  in  carrying  on  the  art,  are  duties  obligatory  upon  the  go* 
vernment  of  every  country  \  and  according  as  thtfe  duties  are  dif- 
chargcd,  fo  will  the  wifdom  of  fuch  a  government  be  eflimated 
by  every  man  who  feels  for  the  ppofperity  of  the  flate,  or  is  at» 
tentive  to  the  fources  whence  that  profperity  proceeds. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  01-  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZI14B. 

Thoiights  concerning  ike  Projmeiy  of  raising  a  girain'  Qitautitj/  oj 
Potatoes  than  i^uali  on  account  of  the prei>ent  Polilical  Situaiitm 
cf  Britain. 

Sir, 

I  write  to  you  on  a  fubjcft  which  appears  to  me  of  the  greateft 
national  importance.     A  fuperficial  glance  at  the  prefent  ilate  ol 

Europe 
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Eunme  maft  convince  us,  that  a  failure  of  the  enfuing  harveft, 
whjcn  Heaven  avert,  'could  not  be  relieved  by  importation  from^ 
the  Continent,  every  port  of  which  is,  or  foon  will  be,  iliut  againft  • 
us.    America  is  faft  verging  to  a  ftate  of  hoftility-^even  now  ex« 
portation  is  prohibited.     Supplies  from  Canada  mud  be  very  li^ 
mteivnA  precarious.     Sicily,  formerly  the  granary  of  the  Roman 
empire,  is  now  comparatively  unprodu^ive  ;  at  any  rate,  iits  over- 
plus will  be  confumed  by  Malta,  and  a  Britifh  army  of  15,000 
mcfl/^'Rice,  from  India,  can  only  be  imported  at  an  enormous 
exfiense;  and,  even  on  the  mod  favourable  calculation  of  thegreat** 
eft  quantity  poflible  to  be  thus  introduced,  would  afford   con- 
fumpdon  ior  only  two  or  three  weeks.     All  thefe  circumftan- 
CC8  prove,  that  we  mufl:  depend  on  ourfclves  alone  for  fubfifU 
CQCe,  until  another  ftate  of  things  arifes  in   Europe.     My  ob« 
]A  in  exhibiting  this  pidure,  is  to  induce  you,  if  -you  conciir 
in  my  opinion,  to  exhort  your  readers,  and  the  public  at  large, 
fogiurd  againft  the  fatal  contingency  of  a  bad  harveft,  by  plant- 
ing potatoes  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ufuaL     By  nearly  the 
fame  preparation,  and  a  fomewhat  greater  expense,  potatoes  might . 
^  fabfliitiited  for  turnips,  cabbages,  carrots,  and  other  green  crops, 
on  a  Vfify  great  proportion  of  foils.     They  would  be  of  equal,  as! 
has  been  proved,  if  not  of  greater  value,  than  any  other  crop,  for 
f<ittening  cattle  %  and  i  believe  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  where 
necefltty  has  obliged  recourfe  to  be  had  to  that  root  for  the  fole 
fubSftence  of  man,  one  acre  of  potatoes  is  equal  to  three  of  wljurat. 
in  fliort,  as  an  agriculturift,  you  can  be  at  no  lofs  for  a  variety  of 
atSUQicnts  to  enforce  your  recommendation  of  the  meafure  1  fug-. 
geu.    I  think  a  public  addrefs  on  the  fuKjcft  from  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,    might   have   a   good  cifoft  on  the  farming  public. 
During  the  erifuifig  half  year,  it  is  probiible  tliat  a  llacjoation  of 
,/!vvjgn  trade  will  take  place  to  a  very  ^reut  dchrrcc :  iiKleetl  our 
own  colonies  and  South  America  are  our  only  outlets  ;  the  latter 
even  contingent.     All  our  manufactures  and  niuiuf.idurers  con- 
i^ed  with  our  foreign  relations,  mult  fuIFer.     Shnuiii  rhis  Hate 
rfdiftrcfs  in  trade  and  manutaclures,  efpccially  the  Litter,  be  ac- 
companied by  fcarcity  of  provifions,  or  by  an  euovinoiis  rife  in 
^licir  price,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  what  would  be  the  cofifequencef. 
We  might  be  conquered  by  ourfelves.     The  riuts  lafl:  year  in  Man- 
chefteraudits  neighbourhood,  Ihow  to  what  extrerniiics  the  mu- 
'Aufjijfl^riag  part  of  the  commuijity  were  reciujcd,  and  ulfo  to  what 
|^(ief]Qitics  they  would  procecxl  on  all  fimilir  occr.fions  of  diftrcfs 
aad'vant  of  employment.     If  you  approve  of  thefe  hints,  infert 
>n  your  fi^ft  Number  an  aniinat<.'d  dddrcfs  to  the  mtion,  in  your 
^nianner^  on  the  fabjc£l  of  this  letter.     I  think  it   would  not 
fiilftipv  to  add  a  fe;?  comparative  calculations  ou  the. expense, 
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produce,  Sec.  of  pot-itofs,  turnips,  and  other  doiilu  ccopfi— if-90t 
in  money f  at  lead  in  tlic  number  of  ploughing^,  harrOwiQg.9»  quan- 
tity of  mar.ur  ,  hoeings,  &c.  Sue,     I  am  yours. 

Aberdeenshire.  A  Wellvtmhu.* 


TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FlKMtR's  MAGAZINB.   :  -. 

The  Fariiia  of  Potatoes  recommended  as  a  Substittitcjqr  OkitmeaL 

Sir,  .    '  .       .     * 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  saying  any.tlvng  in  re- 
commendation of  the  enclosed  Essay  to  you,  or  any  one  who  is  a 
competent  judge  in  matters  of  this  nature.  However  tviiKn^  the 
subject  may  appear  at  first  view,  I  humbly  trust  you  wiB  per- 
ceive its  vast  importaitce  to  agriculture.  Besides,  the  potato 
farina  is  a  valuable  and  imperishable  provision  against  scarcity. 
It  would  be  peculiarly  advantageous  to  those  parts  of  the  High- 
lands and  islands  of  Scotland,  which  suffer  frequent  hasrdiskips 
from  want  of  corn. 

The  rnode  of  extracting  the  farina  from  the  potato  may  be 
greatly  simplified  ;  and  if  you  are  pleased  to  honour  the  enclos- 
ed Essay  with  a  plice  in  your  next  Magazine,  I  will  send  you 
my  future  experiments  on  that  process.  I  am,  T^nth  all  due  re- 
gard. Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  <X 
Flookersbrook,  near  Chester^ 
L^th  Feb.  Ib09. 
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A  pleasant  arid  profitable  Substitute  for  Oatmeal. 

The  respectable  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  says,  tkat 
*  if,  in  any  country,  the  common  and  favourite  vegetable  food 
of  the  people  should  be  drawn  from  a  plant,  of  which  the  most 
common  hnd,  w;ith  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  culture,  pro- 
duced a  much  greater  quantity  than  the  most  fertile  does  of  com, 
the  rent  of  the  landlord,  or  the  sn.rplie  quantity  of  food  which 
would  remain  to  him,  aftt-r  paying  the  labour,  and  replacing  the 
stock  of  the  farmer,  togerhcr  with  its  ordinary  profits;  would 
necessarily  be  much  grearer ; — population  would  increase,  «nd 
rents  would  rise  much  beyond  what  they  are  at  pf esent»  *-— 
IVcaUh  of  Nations^  vol  L  ]k  2  ts  4-  2.50.  '  ■"' 

At  a  time  when  the  hi^h  price  of  hTe.\d  places  that  firtt  article 
of  necessity  almost  bv^yond  the  reach  of  the  labouring  poor,  and 
when  many  circumst.»iicer>,  both  foreign  and  domesctCr-cembine 
ro  rlircatei:  the  ccuniry  v.  iJi  u  pr impressively  JncreAsing  deiirA  of 
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r,  iny  npedient  for  diminishmg  the  consumption^.'  and  in- 
cvdaflhig  the  quantity  of  graniverous  fooii,  cannot  fail  to  meet 
with  due  consideration  from  the  public:  I  say,  increasiag  the 
^/bantify  of  graniverous  food  ;  for  a  more  extensive  use  of  legn* 
minotts  food  would  necessarily  augnfient  the  produce  of  grain 
in  the  country,  since  crops  of  rliat  sort,  under  judicious  culture, 
tend  to  meliorate  the  soil,  and  prepare  it  for  yielding  the  most 
abundant  crops  of  every  kind  of  grain. 

'  One  (^ause,  pethaps,  why  bread  has  always  been  cheaper  in 
France  than  in  roost  other  countries,  is,  the  vast  proportion  of 
ie^nminous  food  used  by  people  of  all  ranks  in  that  nation.  This 
vfaotesome  And  nunrttive  diet  (in  the  culinary  preparation  of  which 
the  French  are  inimitably  expr-rt)  precluding,  in  a  great  niea* 
s«re^  the  necessity  and  use  of  animal  food,  enables  them  to  coi^ 
fine  die  grazing  system  within  very  narrow  Hmits,  ^and  to  carry 
diat  of  agriculture  to  an  immense  extent ;  for  it  seems  to  be  an 
^tabKshed  fact,  that  one  acre  of  arable  crop,  properly  cultivated, 
wiH  ^produce  more  human  food  than  four  acres  of  the  same  land 
in  a  state  of  pasture  for  feeding  stock  \  so  tliat,  where  *  one  mil- 
lion of  people  may  be  m^iintained  by  pasturage,  four  or  five  mil* 
Ijon^may  be  maintained  by  tillage. 

'   It  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  progres- 
sively increasing  consumption  of  animal  food  throughout  Great 
Britain,  is  such  as  induces  both  farmers  and  land-owners  to  ex- 
tend the  grazing  system  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  compati- 
ble with  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  community.'    Vast  im- 
ports of  corn  musr  be  made  annually,  or  population  must  decrease : 
But  the  population  of  a  state  cannot  retrograde  without  experienc- 
ing ereat  misery.     ^  If  the  luxurious  intemperance  of  consuming 
le&h-nieat  principally,  and  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  should 
iicrease  among  us,  so  as  to  thin  the  inferior  Orders  of  society  by 
'  icaictty  of  fboii,  and  the  higher  ones  by  disease  both  of  mind  and 
Wy,  it  may  hereafter  be  said  of  Great  Britain,  amid  her  foreign 
tonquests,  as  formerly  of  antient  Rome — 

'•"''•  Saeviorarmis 

'.   •  Xtuxuria  incubuit,  viAumqae  ulcifritur  orbrm. 

Dr  Danvin's  Philosophy  of  ^gricultltre. 

''  -J:  The*  substitute  for  oatmeal  which  the  writer  lias  to  propose,  i» 

'i'Ao.newinvention.      Potato  farina  has  long  been  used  as  a  deli- 

^^artkJe  of  food  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  but  has  not, 

tt  least  lo  the  writer's  knowledge,  been  useti  as  such  in  Great 

■•Britaiof.')  it  is  true,  some  of  our  eminent  physicians  have  recom- 

•'^  .^C'.7  ,  mended 

io  ^  te  CcMnmunications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture*  vol.  Illf 
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mended  it  as  a  restorative  diet  for  consumptive  people.     But  on 
what  general  principle  docs  the  faculty  select  articles  of  diet  for 
the  sick  ?     Is  it  not  this, — to  prefer  those  ai  tides  chiefly,  which 
contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  nourishment  possibJe,  tender  the 
smallest  volume  possible  ?    Now,  is  not  this  rule  equally  applica^ 
ble  to  people  in  health  ?     Will  not  the  same  food  which  reno- 
vates decayed  strength  in  the  sick^  tend  to  preserve  strength  in 
the  healthy  ?     The  Scotch  labourer,  after  eating  his  half  gallon 
bicker  of  oatmeal  porridge,  is  unwieldy,  and  must  lose  some 
time  in  rest  ere  he  can  resume  his  labour  with  comfort  to  him« 
£e]f.     He  is  also  frequently  troubled  with  the  pernicious  com- 
plaint vulgarly  termed  the  heartburn*    The  potato  farina  seems 
to  be  exempt  from  this  last  inconvenience  9  and  being  in  quality 
highly  nutritive,  the  quantity  required  for  a  full  repast  is  compa* 
ratively  small.     *  The  common  people  in  Scotland,  who  are  fed 
with  oatmeal,  are  in  general  neither  so  strong  nor  so  handsome 
as  the  same  rank  of  people  in  England,  who  are  fed  with  wheat*; , 
en  bread.    They  neither  work  so  well,  nor  look  so  well.     But  it., 
seems  to  be  otherwise  with  potatoes  ;  the  chairmen,  porters,  and  .. 
coalheavers  in  London,  and  those  unfortunate  women  who  Uve. 
by  prostitution  (the  strongest  men  and  the  most  beautifuPSvo-i ' 
men,  perhaps,  in  the  British  dominions)  are  said  to  be  the  great- 
er part  of  them  from  the  lowest  rank  of  people  in  Ireland,  wha  . 
are  generally  fed  with  this  root.' — IVeaUh-  of  NatiofiSy  vol.  L 
p.HSi. 

The  mode  of  using  the  farina  is  simply  this ; — the  milk  or 
broth,  put  into  a  pan,  is  set  on  the  iire  to  boil,  except  a  small 
quantity  in  which  the  farina  is  to  be  mixed.  One  heaped  tea- 
spoonful  oi  farina  for  every  pint  of  milk,  is  to  be  well  mixed  with 
the  cold  liquid  which  was  left  out  for  that  purpose ;  and  when 
the  milk  on  the  fire  boils,  this  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  salt,  is  poured  into  it,  and  the  whole  is  gently  and  constant- 
ly stirred  until  it  has  simmered  a  very  few  minutes,  when  it  is 
taken  oif  the  fire  for  use. 

One  quart  of  this  palatuhle  gruel,  with  a  slice  of  bread  and 
cheese,  will  make  a  most  comfortable  and  nourishing  breakfast 
or  Mipper  for  a  labouring  man.  It  may  be  sweetened  with  a  lit- 
tle treacle,  for  children;  and  they  will  soon  prefer  it  to  every  other 
breakfast. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  describe  here  the  simple  and  easy 
process  of  extracting  Ihe  farina  from  the  potntoe*?  j  this  being  aU 
ready  pretty  well  known  among  the  country  people  in  remote  dis** 
tricts,  and  is  practised  in  order  to  make  susrch  for  linen.  It  may 
3e  done,  without  any  loss  of  time,  by  the  farm  servants,  in  the 
"lij  vinter  eyenings, 

Wheu 

r 
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"Wlien  potatoes  are  cheap  and  plentiful^  every  good  and  proTU 
detit  housewife  will  store  up  a  few  hundred  weights  of  this  ex- 
cellent farina  for  future  contingencies.  It  will  probably  keep 
qOod  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The  writer  has  some  at  pre- 
sent which  vras  made  in  the  winter  of  1804> :  it  is  equally  as  good 
iiid  sweet,  as  on  the  first  day  it  was  made  :  there  is  no  percepti- 
ble alteration  whatever.  This  farina  might  be  advantageously  used 
on  board  our  fleets,  both  royal  and  commercial,  perhaps  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  oatmeal  and  wheat  flour.  It  would  stew  in 
le>ds  room,  be  infinitely  less  expensive,  and  less  perishable  than 
rho  former.  Beef  brotn  thickened  with  this  essential  farina,  would* 
^^ixhthe  aid  of  biscuit,  prove  a  most  wholesome  and  nourishing 
re-past  for  our  sailors,  precluding  the  necessity  of  a  more  solid 
food. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  respectable  and  patriotic  ma- 
trons, to  give  this  comfortable  breakfast  a  fair  trial  among  their 
fa^nn-servants,  and  endeavour  to  establish  its  use  in  their  respec- 
ti'^e  neighbourhoods.     But  let  them  carefully  disguise  its  name 
to  the  work  people  at  first ;  for,  were  it  equal  to  the  manna  which 
fell  frpm  heaven  around  the  tents  of  the  Israelites,  they  would 
spurn  It  if  they  knew  it  was  extracted  from  the  homely  potato. 
They  would  be  as  much  averse  to  changing  their  oatmeal  gruel 
for  a  cheaper,  though  belter  diet,  as  they  are  to  changing  their 
^'^nretched  implements  of  husbandry  for  others,  with  which  they 
'^ight  perform  double  the  quantity  of  labour  in  the  same  given . 
^*nie,  with  more  ease  to  themselves. 

The  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor,  should  adopt  the  use  of  this  ex- 
cellent farina  :  it  is  susceptible  of  many  culinary  preparations, 
8ndi  under  certain  forms,  is  not  inferior  to  some  of  our  favourite 
^cles  of  luxury. 

'Let  us  now  consider,  under  an  economical  and  agricultural 
ponit  of  view,  the  immense  advantages  which  would  result  from 
2  general  use  of  the  potato  farina  instead  of  oatmeal.  At  the 
"St  leathering  season,  the  best  sorts  of  potatoes  sold  in  Chester 
nutket  at  2s.  Gd.  the  measure  of  90  lib.  In  remote  districts, 
^^  price  was  probably  much  lower.  Ninety  pounds  weight  of 
™beat  meallv  potatoes  will  yield  12  lib.  13  oz.  of  farina;  which^ 
*'the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  the  measure  for  potatoes,  will  only  come  to 
-4^-  per  pound  with  a  fraction,  but  say  2W-  per  pound.  No- 
"'''g  is  allowed  for  manufacturing  the  farina,  since  the  refuse  of 
w, potatoes  will  do  more,  as  pig,s'-me;it,  than  compensate  for 
™^  trouble,  seeinj;  it  is  to  be  done  by  the  farm- servants  in  the 
wler  evenings.  One  pound  of  farina  will  thicken  \G  quarts  of 
™Ki" which,  with  a  slice  of  bread  and  cheese  to  each  person. 
l[f|U  n^ake  a  pieaoant  and  nourishing  breakfast  for   16  labourers. 


;•  'i. 
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Oatmc;il  costs^  in  Chester,  S^ti.  per  pound.     In  the  way  it  is  used 
in  Scotland,   l2  jih.  of  oatmeal  arc  required  to  make  a  breakfast 
for  8  labourers.    (See  Commimications  to  the  Board,  voL  V.  part  Z 
p,  96. J     The  sr.mc  v^'iintity  must,  iio  doubt,  be  used  at  supper. 
Thus,  8  labourers  will  consume  8.760  lib.  of  oatmeal  in  one  yeai 
for  their  breakfast  and  supper  only  ;  which,  at  the  rate  of  S^d. 
per  pound,  will  amount  to  the  sum  of  127/.  los.     One  pound  of 
potato  farina  will,  as  above  observed,  thicken  16  quarts  of  milk 
or  broth,  which,  wiih  a  slice  of  bre.id  and  cheese  to  each  per* 
son,  will  make  a  nourishing  breakfast   and  supper  for   8  labour- 
ers ;  and  365  lib.  of  farina,  the  quantity  required  in  one   year, 
will  only  amount  to  the  sum  of  li/.  16s-  O^d.     This,  deducted 
from    11^7/.  15s.,  leaves  12S/.  18s.  ll^d.  in  favour  of  the  potato 
farina.     But,  as  it  may  not  be  easy  to  fix  an  accurate  value  on  the 
oread  and  cheese  indispensably  necessary  for  the   labouring  men, 
with  the  gruel  of  the  potato  farina ;  let  us  compare  the  produce 
of  an  acre  of  potatoes  with  that  of  an  acre  of  oats.     An  average 
crop  of  oats  will  yield  about  1008  lib.  of  meal  per  statute  acre.— r 
See  Communications  to  the  Boardy  vol.  Ill^pa^e  12,  S^x. — An  ave* 
r.ige  crop  of  the  best  mcally  potatoes,  say  8  tons  per  statute  acre, 
(a  very  moderate  average  ;   f«>r  if  the  most  prolific  sorts  are  judi- 
ciously cultivated  by  the  drill  husbandry,  they  will  average  12 
tons  per  acre),  will  yield  2551  lib.  of  farina.      Thus,  the  produce 
of  one  acre  of  the  best  potatoes  in  farina,  equals  the  produce  of 
i!  a.  2  r.  4- p.  of  oats  in  meal,  weight  for  weight :  but  one  pound 
of  pot.ito  farina  will  go  as  far  in  thickening  milk  or  broth,  as    two 
p:>Uiids  of  oatmeal  ;  therefore,  one  acre  of  the  best  potatoes  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  is  equ;J  to  5  acres  of  oats,  fractions  omitted. 
And,  on  a  farm  where  the  produce  of  20  acics  of  oats  would  be 
required  as  a  part  t)f  the  food  of  the  Lbourers,  4  acres  of  the  best 
potatoes  in  faxina  would  accomplish  the  same  end  \  leaving  a  sur- 
plus of  16  acres  for  wheat,  one  crop  of  which,  if  the  soil  is  pro- 
pitious, and  the  culture  good,  will  yield  24, 1-80  lib.  of  bread,-— 
enough  to  serve  3:5^  persons  for  one  year,  allowing  2  lib.  per  day 
to  each  person.     Let  this  simple  and  salutary  change  of  food  be 
tKii^pffd   throughout   the  empire ;   let  the  vast  surplus  of  acres 
M'hich  ir  airords  be  properly  cultivated  for  alternate  green  and 
white  crops,  and  we  shall  soon  be  exonerated  from  the  shameful 
a:  d  ruinous  ncceshity  of  importing  corn  from  abroad. 

15esidos  thi<?  vast  surplus  of  acres,  another  very  important  ad- 

vantaiie  would  result  from  the  general  practice  of  substituting  po- 

ato  fiivina  for  oat-meal,  viz    a  progressive  amelioration  or  the 

ioi!.     When  land  has  borne  a  cn^p  of  c>ats,  it  must  be  laid  down 

ii  grass,  or  fdlowed,  before  it  is  fit   to  bear  another  profitable 

■uii  crop  •  whcrca^i  the  land  wliich  has  yielded  a  crop  of  weli 

cultivated 
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cultivated  potatoes,  is  fit,  as  to  culture,  for  bearing  a  maxirmim. 
crop  of  wheat,  or  of  any  other  grnin  congenial  to  the  soil  and 
cfimate.     It  seen^iS  to  be  generally  allowed,  that  a  crop  of  potatoes^ 
cultivated  in  a  masterly  manner,  by  the  diill  husbandry,  is  a  pre- 
paration for  whoa',  not  inferior  to  a  naked  fallow.     Every  atten- 
tive and  iTitclligent  farmer  will  acknowledge,  that  oats  are  a  very 
impoTeTishing  crop  to  the  soil.     They  are,  and  have  been  consi- 
dered as  such,  in  every  country. 

*•  Urit  enim  Lini  campiim  seges^  un't  averue,  "  Virg. 
They  can  only  be  grown  with  advantage  on  fresh  land,  and  on 
the  loamy  free  soils.  They  are  generally  unprofitable  on  clays^. 
and  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  thrown  into  the  bosom  of  a  real 
wheat  soil.  They  are  the  bane  of  ignorant  farmers,  on  old  ex- 
hausted tillage,  where  barley,  or  almost  any  other  grain  would 
prosper  better.  In  some  districts  of  Scotland  (particularly  that  of 
Caiionby  on  the  Border)  where  oat-meal  is  the  principal  food  of 
the  people,  it  is  pitiful  to  see  how  eager  the  poorer  sort  of  farm- 
ers are  to  get  oats  from  exhausted  tillage.  They  sow  them  year 
after  year  on  the  same  field  ;  and,  as  may  be  well  expected,  both 
the  land,  the  crop,  and  the  tenant,  become  poorer,  and  more  dirty 
CTery  year. 

*  The  food  produced  by  a  field  of  potatoes,  is  not  inferior  in 
quantity  to  that  produced  by  a  field  of  rice,  and  much  superior 
to  what  is  produced  by  a  field  of  wheat.  It  is  difScult  to  pre^ 
<ct?e  potatoes  through  the  year,  and  impossible  to  store  them  like 
com,  for  two  or  three  years  together.  The  fear  of  not  being  able 
^  sell  them  before  they  rot,  discourages  their  cultivation,  and  isi, 
pwhaps,  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  ever  becoming  in  any  great 
wuntry,  like  bread,  the  principal  vegetable  food  of  all  the  differ*^ 
*nt  ranks  of  people.  " — Wealth  of  Nations^  vol.  I.  p.  251. 

But,  let  the  potato  farina  be  generally  substituted  for  oat-mea]^ 
3nd  this  discouraging  obstacle  will,  in  a  great  measure,  disappear. 
1^  farina  may  be  stored  in  casks,  perhaps,  for  any  number  of 
T^aiB;  and  may,  like  corn,  become  an  object  of  extensive  conv- 

merce. 

Although  potatoes  delight  in  a  dry,  deep,  sandy  loam,  they  may 
^profitably  raised  on  almost  any  soil  whatever,  provided  the  cul- 
^tt^W' judiciously  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  given  soil.  They 
'JuHKafiy  improve  a  stubborn  white  clay  ;  darkening  its  colour 
coBjiidprably,  and  thereby  rendering  it  more  capable  of  absorbing 
tbe'rays  of  the  sun.  On  such  soils,  they  might  be  planted  in  the 
lag^  field  successively,  for  some  years  together.  The  impiove- 
BHKJtf  ^lh  of  the  soil  and  of  the  crop,  would  be  rnpiii  and  pro- 

T^-    ■  w.c.  •■ 

i     .  NOTE. 
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NOTE  BT  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

The  g^ciieral  object  of  the  above  paper  is  entitled  to  muckcok?^- 
niendation,  though  we  cannot,  in  every  instance,  defend  the  prix^- 
ciples  urged  by  our  worthy  correspondent,  or  support  several  of 
his  calculations  :  As^  for  instance,  he  states  that  eight  labourejrs 
will  consume  8769  lib.  (62^  bolls)  of  oat  meal,  in  a  season,  fo^ 
breakfast  and  suppec;  whereas  the  quantity  paid  to  eight  IdxiuV" 
crs  is  no  more  than  52  bolls ;  and  with  this  quantity,  they  nO^ 
only  support  themselves,  but  their  families  also.  Again,  the  pric^ 
of  oat  meal  is  charged  at  SJd.  per  lib.  \  whereas  oat  meal  hasno^^ 
in  many  places,  been  higher  than  24d.,  and  at  the  very  most  ^itJ*-* 
per  lib.  this  season.  Notwithstanding  these  remarks,  which' w^ 
were  in  duty  bound  to  offer,  the  general  principles  of  our  cone-^' 
spondent's  paper  seem  well  entitled  to  public  consideration.      I'T^- 


to  the  conddctoa  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Sir, 

The  proceedings  of  the  Workington  Agriadlural  Sdcietf 
having  of  late  greatly  attracted  public  notice^  on  account  of  the 
ardent  spirit  and  judicious  measures  to  introduce  and  promote 
improvement,  displayed  by  the  President  J-  C.  Curwin  Esq.,  I 
am  led  to  suppose  that  you  will  confer  a  favour  of  considerable 
value  upon  your  readers,  by  inserting  the  first  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Report  for  the  year  1808.  In  that  report,  the  President 
displays  a  knowledge  in  rural  art  not  often  possessed  by  men  of 
his  exalted  rank,  and  evidences  a  marked  and  perspicacious  dis- 
cernment of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvement,  seldom  ex- 
ceeded by  a  professed  economist.  Were  the  majority  of  British 
landed  proprietors  to  come  forward  with  heart  and  hand  to  sup- 
port agriculture,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr  Curwin,— were  even 
one  half  of  the  numerous  agricultural  societies  which  swarm  o- 
ver  Britain,  to  be  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  men  gifted 
with  the  same  talents,  incalculable  benefits  would  follow  to  the 
public  interest.  I  just  mention  these  things  \  though,  probably^ 
en  an  after  occasion,  I  may  enlarge  my  observations. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

Agrbstis. 


The  Presidenfs  Report. 

All  cftabliflimcnts  which  have,  in  any  material  degree,  prov* 
ed  inftrumental  in  benefiting  mankind,  infpire  a  lively  intereft  and 
deGre  to  trace  the  circumftanccs  which  led  to  their  commencement 
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and  fonnation.  We  are  anxious  to  learn  whether  they  were  co- 
pied from  focicties  preeftabliihed,  or  were  inftituted  on  the  fpiir 
of  the  occafion  to  meet  and  remedy  grievancesi  or  promoted  with 
aTiew  of  forwarding  plans  of  general  benefit  and  utility.  Where 
the  period  of  eftablifliment  is  remotCi  it  may  be  difficult  to  affign 
the  motives  ;  not  fo,  however,  to  form  a  tolerably  correal  judge- 
ment of  the  opinion  of  the  times,  by  attending  to  their  progrefs. 

Societies  thiat  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  infpire  a  warm  and 
a&ive  zeal  in  every  individual  concerned,  will  be  characterized 
hj  the  rapidity  and  extenfivenefs  of  their  efFe£i:s.     The  fcale  of 
.  their  influence  is  not  to  be  computed  by  the  fphere  of  a^ion  of 
the  body  ;  it  will  imperceptibly  compel  otiiers  to  a£b,  and  there- 
by make  them  inftrumental  in  promoting  its  intercd.     This  af- 
fords a  £ati8fa£lory  folution  of  the  rapid  iiiiproveraent  your  fociety 
lias  efFe^ed,  in  To  fhort  a  fpace  of  time  :    the  unexampled  fpirit 
that  marked  the  commencement  of  your  inftitution,  afforded  a  da- 
ta to  jufiify  the  mod  f.inguine  hopes  of  the  refult.     What  might 
not  be  expe£ted  from  fuch  a  combination  ?     Impelled  to  a£t  from 
convidion  of  the  benefits  which  were  to  arife  to  all  concerned, 
at.  well  as  to.  the  community  at  large;    uninfluenced  by  power — 
uDtinflured  by  party, — there  was  nothing  to  prevent,  and  every 
ibiag  to.  promote,  unanimity  and  cordiality  of  fentiment.     Hap- 
^I^Jf  this  is  exemplified ;  each  fucceeding  year  has  ftrengthencd 
ike  bonds,,  and  enlarged  the  fphere  of  our  union. 

The  fentiments  which  prompted  you  to  fan^ion  and  fupport 
this  eftablifhment,  enfured  your  cooperation  in  forwarding  the  ob- 
je£l:  it  bad  in  view.  Each  of  us  felt  we  had  a  duty  to  perform  ; 
and  confidered  the  credit  and  reputation  of  the  fociety  as  a  joint 
and  common  (lock.  How  gratifying  to  me  to  have,  in  the  pre- 
lent  year,  fuch  ample  and  creditable  proofs  of  your  fuccefs  to 
fjubmit  to  you  !  Thefe  are  acknowledged,  in  moft  inflances,  to 
liave  fprung  from  your  example  and  exertions. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  feel  this  a  fource  of  boneft  pride,  high* 
If  creditable  to  you,  it  affords  me  a  further  ground  of  fatisfadion, 
m  rennoving  from  my  mind  all  anxiety  and  fear  that  your  ihtereit 
kd  reputation  fliould  fufFer  by  any  inadequacy  of  mine  in  the 
dUcharge  of  my  duty.  My  tafk  is  rendered  light  \  ability  could 
add  nothing  to  the  fimplicity  and  clearnefs  of  the  flatements  of  the 
Various  experiments. 

I  fliould  be  inexcufeable  were  I  to  omit  flating,  that  your  public 
fpirited  exertions  have  not  pafTed  unnoticed  or  unapplauded,  in 
.,. various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  will  not  difguife  my  feelings  on 
f  ,jfSe  cre4it  which  has  been  given  you ;  trufling,  upon  this,  as  every 
...^'oitDer  occafion,  our  fentiments  will  be  in  unifon.  I  am  pfoud 
r  {&at'Ui^  fpirit  and  good  fcnfe  of  the  yeomanry  and  farmers  in 
Xninberland   and  Wedmoreland^   uninfluenced   and  unfolicited, 

£Uou: 


(hould  have  produced  the  moft  numerous  Provincial  Agricttlnh 
ral  Society  in  Great  Britain.  Indulge  me  in  the  wi(h>  that  each 
fuccecding  year  may  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  fociety )  and 
that  the  conviAton  of  agricultural  being  the  baGs  both  of  indivi-^ 
dual  and  puUic  profperity,  may  give  additional  energy  to  all  ^om 
exenions. 

The  eitabliOifnent  of  your  fociety  commenced  at  a  period  higlK 
]y  propitious  to  the  intercfts  of  agricuhure.  The  recent  altera^ 
tions  which  had  been  made  in  the  laws,  refpcAing  the  export  aad 
import  of  grain,  had  given  a  fpring  to  the  exertions  and  induftnr 
of  the  farmer  :  an  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat,  was  the  infalh* 
ble  confequence  of  the  change.  Much  land  was  brought  ini^ 
cultivation  for  wheat,  which,  prior  to  that  period,  had  cither  re- 
mained in  pafture,  or  been  employed  folely  for  rai6ng  oats ;  tin 
return  being  fuch  as  would  not  rjepay  the  farmer  for  growii^ 
wheat.  At  the  fame  moment,  advance  of  rents,  with  great  in* 
creafe  in  the  taxes,  preiTed  fo  heavily  as  not  only  to  compel  grea^« 
cr  exertions,  but  to  point  out  the  neceflity  of  having  recourfe  V9t 
a  fuperior  fyftcm  of  cultivation  to  fupport  thofe  additional  bni^ 
dens.  The  check  fudained  in  our  manufa£lories  and  foreign  coa- 
mtrce,  has  operated  to  deftroy  the  delufion  under  which  the  pa^ 
tion  had  long  a£ied,  and  contributed  to  prove  the  importance 
of  agriculture,  and  that  the  ftrength  and  riches  of  a  country  9Se 
not  conttituted  folciy  by  foreign  trade.  Happily,  we  have  been 
undeceived  with  lefs  lofs  and  mifery  than  moll  commonly  are  dfr 
tendant  upon  ereat  and  important  revolutions.  The  importawie 
of  agriculture  is  univerfally  felt,  and  the  refult  has  produced  a  gft^ 
ncral  fpirit  of  improvement,  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 

How  fortunate  must  every  thinking  mind  esteem  the  happy  loC 
of  Great  Britain,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world  !  Whilst 
war  has  spread  devastation  and  misery  over  the  finest  parts  H 
Europe — not  a  hamlet,  not  a  village  of  this  favoured  land,  whidb 
does  not  present  striking  marks  of  improvement.  Let  me  ask 
the  oldest,  the  most  experienced,  if  what  has  passed  within  their 
recollection, — if  the  history  of  former  times,  ever  exhibited  sudi 
procfs  of  energy  and  exertion,  or  afforded  any  thing  to  compare 
with  the  advances  now  making  in  agriculture  r  The  necessity  6f 
the  times,  that  imposed  such  heavy  burdens  of  taxation,  has  in- 
spired a  spirit  also  which  will,  I  trust,  jiot  only  carry  us  through 
the  arduous  contesr,  but  leave  the  nation  possessed  oi  means, 
if  wisely  and  honestly  directed,  of  improving  the  situation  atid 
comforts  of  all  rankr.,  from  the  pea.^ant  to  the  prince.  It  is  im- 
possible nor  to  frcl  the  protecting  hand  of  Providence,  which.  haSi 
in  so  short  a  time,  onnbied  Great  Britain  to  produce  the  grain  r<^ 
quisite  for  b«r  cArn  support.     Buf  a  very  tew  years  ago  (sip^ 
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ihe^iMBirttMcemelit  6f' the  present  contest)^  jn  prosperbu<{  sear 
1001^41  iwdfth  put  of  our  consumption  was  imported ;  in  the 
tvi^rrpreceding  the  last,  a  twenty-fourth  ;  in  the  last,  though 
diei€#a8  a  failure  in  the  barley  crops,  likewise  in  those  of  pota« 
(oei^A'pfri^ey  -with  losses  from  a  bad  harvest,  the  pressure  has 
Boi,  except  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  been  severe.  British 
Kraii:3(inoM:  providentiaUy  for  us)  has  been  found  sufficient  to 
nt#tt^drottr  demands. 

tlieekpbrt  of  ^in  from  Ireland  has  greatly  increased.  Much 
a«^^  mdebted  to  the  improvements  of  our  sister  kingdom. 
ifekfiefita  derived  by  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  must  induce 
> oMfadatid fiearty  wish,  that  wise  and  enlightened  measures 
vcK'adopredj  to  rive  fuH  scope  and  energy  to  the  cultivation 
rf  Aiit-inost  raluable  part  of  the  empire:  '  We  may  adduce,  as  2 
praiFof  like  general  spirit  of  improvement,  the  passing  of  eighty^ 
twotctt  of  enclosure  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

Ataioiig8t  the  various  causes  which  are  at  this  moment  con- 
tribwmj^flo  materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  counties  of 
Cnoliberhrid  and  Westmorland,  it  would  be  inexcusenblc  not  to 
oottecj  "or-tnhit  paying  the  tribpte  of  praise,  so  justly  due,  to  the 
imeni  iBspositibn  evinced  by  the  great  landed  proprietors,  in  fa-i 
^t^cridosures  of  wastes,  and  commuting  tithes.  Nor  can 
^tJteffeok  a  still  more  important  source  of  genera!  benefit, 
^hidi  will  spring  from  the  liberal  policy  of  emancipating  the  ar- 
^triry and  customary  tenures.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  could  have 
*4jj^ted  no  measure  more  calculated  for  the  general  advantage  of 
^  tvd  counties,  or  which  has  a  stronger  claim  to  their  com- 
mendation. 

Weinay  justly  remark  Mr  Wakefield  as  one  of  the  first  and 
pcilHt  improvers  in  Westmorland.  He  has  made  a  surprising 
^bhgf' 'tti  the  appearance  of  his  extensive  property  at  Brceks- 
Hwi"  There  is  something  very  singu)  ir  in  the  history  of  this 
••Wt.     It  was  sold,  thirty  years  ago,  for  nearly  9000/.,  and  five 

eV  'Since  for  the  same  price ;  notwithstanding  the  possessor  ' 
^clsfended  considerable  sufiiS  in  fruitlvfss  cndearours  to  im- 
^Wrfe'  ThaSj-  whilst  all  other  properties,  within  the  same  pc- 
W{*  ifrere-doubled  in  value,  and  n^any  consid^rabiy  more,  this 
^A^kfe|nd  advance  whatever.  No  wondor  it  should  be  sup- 
P'^wl^to-'fce  under  the  curce  cf  barrenness.  The  good  sense 
?*HUj|Jpttit  of  its  present  proprietor,  soon  discovered  th«t 
•  W|  idicit^yed  by  the'  effects  of  watvT,  and  was  efitlreiy  in-  • 
•■plBI^  Ijf/tmproVement  .till  it  vM«  ciuctmlly  drained.  This 
^ 8ft4^dtti6 /to  a  considerable  .cxront  j  and  ovtry  acre  drain- 
^  ff  fMlKUfately  rendiTcd  of  double*  its  fonrcr  value,  '^hef 
*<^tf^^Jl|iifijiDg  is  under  25.  a"  rood.  It  now  bears  very  good 
^  X.  MO.  57.  F  crops 
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crops  of  clover,  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  farm  yard  is  rei 
complete,  anii  has  every  possible  convenience  for  tyeing  up  nin«l 
head  of  cattle  :  these  are  wintered  on  the  same  syetem  Mr  H< 
therington  adopts. 

There  are  upon  tliis  farm  40  acres  of  turnips  under  most  jei 
cellcnt  mnna;^<.  merit.  Mr  Wakefield  is  determined  to  adopt 
system  of  soilir.jr,  which  will  enable  him  to  add  considerably -t 
the  scale  ci  lils  improvements. — The  plough  had  never,  form<^] 
gone  dc  -por  tlian  five  inches  ;  the  soil  is  now  turned  up  fipi 
ten  to  twelve,  which  is  found  to  have  a  most  admirable  cffec 
^ir  VriikeficKl  has  it  also  iii  coiitemplation  to  irrigate  aboilt  B 
acres.  Wl'eii  his  improveinents  are  completed,  the  value  of  hi 
estate  will  be  more  than  doubled.  Fortunately  this  property  hs 
fallen  huD  hands  posbessin;T  spirit,  good  sense,  and  ample  mean 
to  make  these  judicious  and  advantageous  improvements  5  wlic 
will  not  only  amply  repay  the  proprietor,  but  afford  an  exampl 
highly  interesting  and  beneficial  to  the  public.  It  would 'l 
much  to  the  advantage  of  such  gentlemen  as  are  engaged  in  ei 
tensive  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  to  pay  particular  attention  I 
what  Mr  AVakefield  has  done.  In  wet  lands,  unless  draimn 
precedes,  ail  other  attempts  at  improvement  will  fail ;  and  afti 
the  parties  have  expended  considerable  sums,  they  will  have  tk 
mortification  to  find  not  only  their  time  and  money  thrown  awsr 
but  their  ground  deteriorated. 

The  increase  of  grain  from  what  was  recently  waste,  mu! 
prove  a  source  of  great  and  general  benefit.  The  market  of  Kiel 
dal  alone  may  expect,  this  year,  upwards  of  4000  quarters  < 
grain  from  tlie  Kavcrsliam  enclosure. 

The  turnip  crops,  between  Appleby  and  Temple-Sowerfr 
were  generally  excellent,  though  the  culture  was  slovenly.  The 
are  before  ether  districts  in  the  extent  and  growtli  of  this  vali 
able  root.  They  have  yet,  however,  to  learn,  that  besides  tl 
increase  obtained  by  the  cleaning  of  tuniips,  the  advantage  to  ti 
succeeding  crops  of  barley  and  clover  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Piillips,  the  vicar  of  Appleby,  has  cultivated  k 
ccrne  with  much  success  ;  and  corroborates  the  great  advantage 
of  this  plant.  Unless  the  ground  be  perfectly  clean  it  will  iK 
answer ;  and  where  hands  cannot  be  commanded,  I  would  m 
recommend  it.     By  good  management  alone  it  is  made  productive 

Mr  George  Atkinson,  of  Stain  Gills,  has  accomplished  a  grcs 
deal  in  a  very  short  period,  and  brought  his  farm  into  a  v«i 
clean  and  good  state  of  cultivation.  His  crop  of  Swedish  tu- 
nip?  are  the  best  in  the  country.  To  have  a  clean  farm  will  ts 
hibit  something  npw  in  that  district.  I  am  satisfied,-  howeve 
he  will  no|t  be  long  without  imitators ;  for  his  crops,  .in  co^ 
sequence  of  his  superior  management,  will  be  so  much  bete 

ths 
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'B!'      than  his  neighbours',  as  to  awaken  attention  to  their  own  interest. 
^:      MrrG.  Atkinson  has  drained  a  great  deal ;  the  beriefit  of  which 
ia*»ery  apparent.     The  cost  of  Jime  is  such,  as  to  induce  him  to 
wake  but  little  use  of  it.     He  hiis  resolved   upon  adopti'tg  soil- 
Wgj  in  order  to  facilif.ite  his  means  of  increasing  manure,  as  well 
88  for  turning  his  produce  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
■'-Of.  intended  improvements,  none  appears  more  praiseworthy, 
p>  to  reflect  greater  credit  on  the  individual,  than  the  propt^sed 
Wgation  of  a  considerable  plot  of  ground  (belonging  to  Sir  Phi- 
^Musgrave),  which  joins  the  river  Eden,  by  the  present  f;irmer, 
Mr  Richardson  of  Culgaith.     So  spirited  an  improvement,  under- 
^ken  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  tenant,  cannot  escape  the  notice 
^•the  proprietor,  or  fail  of  insuring  him  the  reward  of  such 
^*»nitorious  conduct. 

■  Many  of  the  new  enclosures  of  Inglevjrood  Forest,  in  the 
'>«ighbourhood  of  Penrith,  have  most  weighty  crops  of  turnips. 
^^e  cannot  but  lament  there  should  be  any  drawback  from  the 
pleasure  such  a  sight  occasions,  by  the  dirty  and  neglected  state 
Aey  are  in. 

Mr  Machell  appears  to  have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  in  a 
^ry  short  period,  upon  his  farm  at  New  Plains.  I  was  so  un- 
'Ottuoate  as  not  to  find  him  at  his  farm,  which  prevented  my  ex- 
^'ftining  what  must  be  so  interesting  to  every  friend  to  agricul- 
ture. A  few  years  will  exhibit  as  striking  a  change  in  the  face 
^  the  country  between  Penrith  and  Carlisle,  as  has  ever  beeii 
^ade  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Much  is  likewise  doing  on  Broad  Field.  Mr  Oliphant  is  mak- 
*ng  preparation  for  extensive  improvements  ;  and,  judging  by 
^"hat  he  has  done,  I  doubt  not  he  will  adopt  a  judicious  method 
^  bringing  this  waste  into  cultivation. 

Mr  Brougham  has  displayed  great  spirit,  and  accomplished 
'^och.     Fifty  acres  of  most  thriving  plantation  surround  his  pro- 
p€rrty,  and  will  add  much  to  the  ornament,  value  and  advantage 
of  his  farm.     Whilst  I  express  my  admiration  of  Mr  Brougham's 
spirit  and  perseverance,  he  must  excuse  me  if  I  entertain  some 
ctoubts  of  his  systems  being  the  best  calculated  to  carry  his  own 
Meritorious  intentions  into  execution.     Draining  appears  as  ne- 
cessary for  his  land,  and  would  be  as  advanta;;cous  .is  it  has  been 
^otind  on  Mr  Wakefield's.     Most  heartily  ilo  I  wish  him  success  i 
*nd  greatly  shall  I  rejoice  to  find  1  have  misconceived,  rather  than 
^  has  mistaken,  the  nature  of  his  soil. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  again  gratified  with  the  vie\ji^ 
of  Flin  HiU,  the  farm  of  Mr  Y.irker.  This  h.Ill,  which,  in  its 
fonner  state,  would  have  been  too  de  ;r  at  4/.  j^ier  r,}ynttm^  has, 
"**»ea»n,  produced  a  crop  worth  400i.  ;— liv^  acre&  of  potatoes. 

Fa  worth 
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worth  from  20/.  to  2.5/.  per  acre ;  thirteen  acres  of  oats,  fiv*  i 
them  admirable — many  of  the  stems  had  three  hundred  and  tmtl 
ly  grains  on  a  single  stem  ;  ten  acres  of  clover,  from  which  io 
ty-seven  cart-loads  of  hay  was  produced  on  the  first  cutting,  il 
second  proving  a  tolerable  crop  ;  six  acres  of  turnips  ;  two  aOr* 
of  fallow.  Mr  Yarker's  brother  has  great  merit,  likewise,  : 
the  improvement  he  has  made  of  waste  ground.  Two  sw 
meritorious  examples,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  have  their  effect  uj 
on  the  neighbouring  country.  Low  Furness,  for  its  extent,  is  ; 
rich  a  plot  of  ground  as  any  in  Britain  ;  and,  with  equal  trUI 
the  husbandry  may  be  ranked  as  strikingly  deJFective  as  the  swl 
excellent. 

At  Hill  Beach  farm  much  has  been  done  :  the  fiarmer  had,  tB 
year,  eighty  acres  of  turnips,  or  a  sixth  of  his  farm,  in  gr^i 
crop  ;  but,  for  want  of  proper  convenience,  he  can  neither  till 
his  turnips  nor  clover  to  the  best  account ;  and  unless  that  defc 
be  remedied,  he  will  fall  deficient  in  producing  manure,  and 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  continue  his  present  system. 

Mr  Ormandy  of  Glison  Castle  soiled,  this  year,  an  acre  and 
quarter  \  fed  eight  horses,  for  six  weeks,  on  the  first  cuttiii| 
nine,  for  the  same  time,  on  the  second  ;  and  will  be  able  to  C 
it  again.  Being  asked,  what  he  considered  the  value  of  an  ac 
of  clover  for  soiling,  he  answered,  20/.  or  upwards. 

Eight  horses  six  weeks,  at  4s.  per  week  per  horse  L.9  15 
Nine      do.         do.  do.  do.  10  16 


L.20    % 

I  doubt  whether  there  would  be  many  farmers  in  England  ab 
or  who  would  have  been  willing,  to  give  so  candid  and  fair 
account. 

In  the  first  report  upon  this  subject,  when  I  made  a  simi- 
^itatcment,  few  people  gave  me  credit  for  being  correct.  W: 
.such  corroboration  as  this  report  contains,  incredulity  can  oi 
proceed  from  extreme  ignorance. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  seeing  several  instances  of  most  c 
ditable  farming  in  the  midst  of  the  most  execrable  husbandry, 
tlie  same  farm.  How  any  person  who  has  had  the  resoluti6n  a 
perseverance  to  do  any  thing  well,  can  endure  to  see  his  clo^ 
filled  with  every  kind  of  weed  and  filth,  is  what  I  do  not  co 
prehend,  nor  can  I  offer  any  rational  conjecture  upon  it.  Abi 
«l:int  crops  under  bad  management,  merit  the  strongest  reprehi 
sion.  In  good  soil,  no  fear  of  an  ample  return  can  be  entertii 
cd  :  bad  and  uncertain  soils,  though  they  will  repay  good  h' 
bandry,  are  attended  with  risk,  and  claim  more  allowance  \** 
the  otiier  case,  none  can  be  pleaded,  nor  ought  to  be  tolerated 
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Tht  reverend  Mr  Ellerton  of  Colton  proceeds  with  his  usual 
ipi9t|  and  had  admirable  crops  of  all  kinds.  His  glebe  was,  a 
mv  f^rs  agOj  given  up  by  the  tenant,  as  too  dear  at  20/.  ^;^r  an^ 
Wmt  last  year^  he  sold  to  the  amount  of  50/.  of  carrots,  which 
will  convey  some  idea  of  what  he  has  done.  His  example  has 
bad  a  powerful  effect  in  promoting  and  extending  improvement. 
Mr  Knott,  his  neighbour,  has  this  year  green  erops  that  would  be 
MiBriCed  and  admired  in  any  country,  and  such  as  are  not  to  be 
iM  with  in  many  districts  where  the  land  is  of  four  times  the 
^^t  of.  his  soil,  which  was  twelve  months  ago  a  waste. 

Near  Santon-Bridge  there  are  some  crops  oif  turnips  under  ad- 
mirable/nanagement.  As  this  is  the  first  attempt  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  success  which  has  attended  it  will,  I  trust,  en- 
courage the  proprietors  not  only  to  perseverance,  but  to  extend 
Aeir  exertions. 

TUi  gentlemen  become  engaged  in  farming,  they  are  not  sen- 
tiUe  of  the  time,  exertion  and  capital  necessary  to  bring  foul  and 
impoverished  land  into  order.  It  is  my  firm  belief,  that  nothing 
<ttids  to  benefit  the  farmer  so  materially,  as  the  practice  of  agri- 
Cttltttiw  by  gentlemen.  Look  at  those  counties  where  it  is  little 
fiacdsed  by  the  great  landed  proprietors,  and  you  will  find  farm- 
ing in  its  worst  and  lowest  state« 

Could  such  a  character  as  that  of  the  late  Mr  Overnian  have 
Iwef)  (kawn  forth  to  act  under  a  system  of  rackrents  and  annual 
tettes  i  Impossible.  He  saw,  under  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years, 
dtere  was  a  fair  opening  for  improving  his  fortune,  by  the  expen- 
diture of  a  considerable  portion  of  ir  on  his  farm.  He  did  not 
shriniE:  from  making,  at  his  own  sole  expense,  twenty  miles  of 
^QJck  fence.  With  the  same  spirit  and  intelligence,  he  frequent- 
ly purchased,  in  one  year,  manure  to  a  greater  amount  than 
Al.ten^,  confident  it  would  in  time  repay  him.  Alas  !  this  ex- 
Mlient  man  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature  \  leaving  a  numerous  fa- 

^Mo  lament  a  ^ost  meritorious  and  affectionate  parent, — his 
hndlord  and  other  friends,  a  man  of  distinguished  probity  anil 
'Hfmipr  sense, — the  public,  one  of  its  most  spirited  and  scienti- 
^firicii^turists. 
\  l^vBenn  of  Middleton- place,  has  made  great  improvements 

'MieJi^t  year.     The  scale  of  his  green  crops  is  nuic'i  enlarg- 

•^  ibf  only  fault  in  those  of  the  last  season  was,  as  he  observ- 
<i^v"  If)  there  being  too  little  of  them.  **     His  cabbajjjes  are   t\i^ 

'!Wift,|i^rCumberland  :  \  did  not  expect  he  would  so  soon  have  ac- 
!<)m^ilt^h9d ^s  determination,  of  surpassing  those  at  the  iSchoose. 

■ir^^rjun^,  i^ith  pleasure,  the  credit  so  justly  his  due,  and  con- 

'I^I^SmM^I'/P^^C^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ly  ^'^^  ^  view  to  the  advantage  he 
Wtijliiftfijjia^ly  ce;)p  from  it,  but  the  effects  it  will  produce  upon 
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his  nciglibours.     They  cannot  be  so  blind  to  their  own  intert8^» 
as  not  to  follow  ail  example  that  answers  so  well^  and  makes  such 

an  ampU.'  return  of  profit.  ^. 

The  meadows  or.  wJiich  he  has  made  such  judicious  use  of  the 
moli  plough,  arc  trebled  in  value  within  the  last  three  years.  To 
thos^^  who  doubt  the  etTect  produced  by  this  simple  machine^ 
(w]]ich  drains  at  less  tiian  4s.  per  acre),  J  strongly  recommend 
their  viewing  them  :  the  time  and  trouble  this  may  take  will  be 
amply  repaid  :  by  comparing  the  meadows  drained,  with  those 
th?.t  are  not,  tliey  will  be  able,  at  once,  to  judge  of  the  benefit 
produced.  This  practice  may  be  termed,  next  to  irrigation — the 
groaiest  improvement  that  can  be  made,  with  the  least  expense. 

Mr  Benn  h.is  made  a  small  experiment  with  carrots  ;  his  suc- 
cess will  induce  him  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  this  useful  and 
valuable  root  another  year.  His  potato  crop  was  very  good.  His 
turnips  will  be  a  weighty  crop  5  the  season  prevented  their  being 
as  clean  as  it  is  tlie  interest  of  every  farmer  to  have  them.  Mr 
Benn  soiled  four  milch  cows,  the  condition  of  which  greatly  sur- 
passed the  rest  of  his  stock.  This  experimeTU  has  determined 
fjim  to  carry  it  to  a  great  extent  another  season.  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  anticipating  that  this  practice  will  be,  very  shortly,  ge- 
neral in  the  northern  counties. 

Mr  Benn*s  l>arley,  though  an  abundant  crop,  was  much  lodged. 
Ilappy  is  it  when  good  arises  out  of  the  evils  of  life, — it  has  de- 
termined him  to  adopt  the  drill,  which  will  be  of  great  use  :  no 
country  seems  more  adapted  for  this  husbandrv.  I  could  not, 
without  regret,  see  so  many  crops  lodged,  which  would  all  have 
been  up-standing,  had  they  been  drilled. 

There  is  no  praise  I  cm  bestow  which  is  nc  t  justly  due  to  the 
meriLorious  exertions,  made  by  Mr  Benn  and  his  sons.  I  feel  im- 
patient to  extend  similar  commendations  to  all  his  neighbours; 
not  one  bat  may  double  the  value  of  their  property,  by  trusting 
their  lands,  for  a  few  years,  with  tiie  loan  of  wii:it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  tlicm  into  cultivation  :  the  first  operation  must  be 
draining  j  till  this  is  eiTevTicd,  notliir.g  essential  can  be  done. 

I  dr,  Ir.ily  cxj)ect  Mr  Pickthall  Mill,  in  the  course  of  another 
year,  demonstrate  what  may  be  efi'ected  by  complete  draining. 

Tlie  crops  of  Swedish  turnips  have  been,  generally,  good  this 
se.^".'''i. 

Ml  M.  Iririlry  of  Rose  Hill,  had  a  vc. y  wei)j:hty  crop:  the 
cor.rr.  i  ;>v.;iv?  of  iiis  ^iGi\)  cropji  was  creditiiplc.  Moat  sincerely 
do  I  wisii,  ih:!t  soiT'.c  spirited  iiuliv»(iual  (a:id  no  one  more  likely 
than  rliis  gciuiemaiO  v.culcl  un<!ciiakv?  a  d.iiry,  on  an  extensive 
scalv'",  for  ihi^  p^irpcse  c  t  supplying  milk  to  the  town  of  White- 
haven.    Experience  enables  me  to  state,  the  profit  would  amply 

fepay 
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Tc^ay  the  expense  and  trouble.  I  am  equally  confident  (which 
wdl  be  a  more  powerful  inducement),  that  nothing  more  effcctu- 
aHy  promotes  the  interests  and  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  community. 

I  look  with  confidence,  that  a  continuance  of  the  present  exer- 
tions, for  a  short  period,  will  exempt  Cumberland  from  the  re* 
proach  of  standing  almost  invariably  distinguished  for  the  highest 
prjccs  of  grain  in  Great  Britain.  Who  can  see,  without  the  most 
heart-felt  gratification,  the  rich  and  abundant  crops  that  already 
adorn  and  beautify  many  of  the  newly  enil-^s;.;  distvitts  ?  Those 
pumerous  acres  in  Inglowood  Forest,  at  D.i.iion,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  county,  that  Iiithent;  fur^iished  a  scanty  pittance 
to  a  few  miserable  sheep,  now  produciMg  giuin  su-ririeiit  i'cr  the 
support  of  thousands  of  the  human  species.  Nor  is  our  admira- 
tion to  be  confined  to  what  has  been  recliime:!  :  the  ir.iproved 
system,  in  various  parts  of  both  counties,  in  ijie  'n,:  ugcmrMU  of 
old  enclosures,  challenges  particular  admiration.  Wr.nt  agricul- 
turist will  not  be  delighted  to  trace  improvements  in  districts 
where,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  good  husbandry  has  been  hi- 
therto as  little  known  as  practised  ? 

Mr  Spedding  of  Mire-House,  has,  for  some  years,  given  an 
admirable  specimen  of  improved  husbandry.  I  congratuhue  hiui 
that  it  has  not  been  without  effect.  The  crop  of  potatoes  of  his 
neighbour,  Mr  Jacob  Younghusband  of  Little  Crosthwaite,  is 
highly  creditable.  I  can,  with  pleasure,  declpire  I  saw  nothing 
better  done  in  my  whole  journey  from  the  south.  Whether  the  merit 
be  due  to  the  father  or  son,  or  both,  it  becomes  not  me  to  in- 
'quire.  I  confidently  trust,  however,  the  result  will  determine 
^oth  not  to  lose  the  credit  they  have  obtained. 

A  very  considerable  plot  of  turnips,  on  Sir  Frederic  Vane's  do- 
main, at  Armathwaite,  was  equal,  in  crop  and  management,  to 
any  I  have  seen  in  the  extensive  circuit  I  luvc  mmie. 

To  Mr  Hodgson  of  Blennerluvsset,  groat  merit  is  due  5   and  in 
no  situation,  in  Great  Britain,  did  it  require  a  more  determined 
spirit  to  commence  improvement.     The  obnoxious  w^eds  that  o- 
verrun  this  village  and  its  enviroiis,  infinitely  out-number  what  I 
ever  observed.     Were  the  seeds  of  the  docks  converted  into  half- 
j^rowns,  they  woulJ,  I  verily  believe,  afford  a   sum  sufficient   to 
discharge  the  naii'Jiial  debt  !! !     Without  having   seen   ihcm,  no 
-adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  quantity.     In  such  a  situa- 
tion, I  should  recommend  to  my  worthy  friend,  after  hiwiiig  com- 
pletely eradicated  his  own  weeds,  to  adopt  the  phm   of  a   most 
amiable  and  highly  respected   nobleman  (Lord  Crowe),  vho  had 
.  fQOJjjpl^ined  of  the  injury,  both  in  example  a:ul  cflcct,  of  a   very 
I  ^gfigent  tenant  that  tolerated  ^'very  weed  : — rcmonatrance  pro- 
)X^i        ^  *  F  i  '  ducing 
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dncing  no  effect,  an  indictment  was  presented  at  the  Court  Batdn; 
the  complaint  was  substantiated,  and  the  culprit  fined  «ome  ^- 
Ions  of  ale.  The  fine  was  paid  5  and  the  reform,  which  frtendly 
admonition  failed  of  producing,  was  most  completely  accomplial^ 
ed  by  ridicule.  Heartily  do  I  wish  to  see  the  experiment  tried } 
and  no  place  seems  to  demand  it  so  imperiously. 

Amongst  the  most  meritorious  of  gentlemen  agriculturists)  we 
must  place  Mr  Boddington,  tenant  of  Millar- Ground,  near  Hawks- 
head  ;  his  crops  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  in  general,  do  him  in- 
finite credit,  and  exhibit  a  specimen  of  good  husbandry  where  it 
was  greatly  wanted  ;  and,  I  hope,  it  will  not  fail  of  producing  its 
effects  in  the  firmers  around  him. 

The  management  of  Mr  Graham  of  Barrock-Lodge,  is  such  as 
to  challenge  the  attention  of  every  traveller  who  passes  that  road 
—come  from  what  country  he  may. 

There  appears  an  increased  attention  to  the  cleanness  of  the 
potato  crop  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In  the  district  of  Wig- 
ton,  there  are  many  well  managed  crops  of  potatoes.  It  must 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  cultivation 
of  tJie  country  promoted,  to  observe  the  preparations  making  by 
Sir  Wastall  Brisco,  Bart,  of  Crofton,  for  that  purpose.  The  ex- 
ample of  every  intelligent  and  spirited  agriculturist,  is  a  soufce 
of  public  advantage. 

Mr  Dyke's  drilled  oats  surpassed  his  former  crops.  His  judi-  . 
cious  use  of  the  drill  must  contribute  greatly  to  introduce  it  into 
practice  in  Cumberland.  Mr  Wood  of  Cockermouth,  and  vari- 
ous others,  who  adopted  it  in  consequence  of  what  they  have  seen 
at  Dovenby-Hall,  have  succeeded  most  completely.  Their  crops 
were  reported  as  deserving  of  particular  notice  and  attention. 
If  my  ability  was  equal  to  my  wishes,  I  should  have  had  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  personally  inspecting  every  farm,  where  im- 
proved agriculture  has  been  introduced. 

I  am  perfccily  aware,  there  are  many  meritorious  examples  I 
mij;ht,  with  propriety,  have  brought  forward  for  public  approba- 
tion \  but  the  limits  of  the  report  neceffarily  circumfcribe  what 'is 
thf  mod  pk afinjg:  part  of  my  duty. 

I  cannot  oniit  noticinj;  a  very  great  impediment  and  difcOU- 
rajTi'mcnt  to  ^rawing  green  crops,  near  to  towns }  I  allude  to 
the  fc'.uidalous  dcprci^aiions  connmitTed  ;  which  pradices,  I  aYn 
coriccvncrd  to  (inte,  nre  not  confined  to  children,  whofe  inexpl?- 
ficiicc  mi^l't  offlr  fjiiic  apology.  It  becomes  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  fonie  means  ibould  be  taken  to  put  a  flop  to  proceedings  not 
only  injurious  to  the  fanner,  but  likewifc  to  the  interefts  of  the 
li^ljouriti-:^  claiFcs.  Whenever  an  improved  (yftem  of  agricuUute 
,1^5  been  introduced,  it  has  bt^en  the  means  of  creating  a<great  ad« 

ditioiml 
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didonal  dclmnd  for  labour.  I  appeal  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
ivith  the  Schoofei  for  the  truth  of  this  aifeitton.  If  one  farm  can 
pre  bread  to  fo  many,  what  would  be  the  confequence  were  all 
hitdsy  adjoining  to  towns,  under  a  fimilar  mode  of  management  } 
Tht  plan  I  should  fu)?ge(l  is  either  a  general  aflbciation  by  the  fo- 
cicty,  or  a  particular  one  in  every  parifh,  for  the  purpofe  of  profe- 
'  eating  all  delinquents :  the  fine  to  be  los.,  with  a  power  in  the  ma- 
giftnate  to  mitigate  it  to  58.  A  very  few  examples  would  (lop  the 
thoughtlefs  ;  and  fociety  would  have  great  reafon  to  rejoice,  that  the 
firft  deriations  from  honefly  (hould  be  det^ded,  expofed,  and  pu« 
niflied.  What  renders  fome  ftcps  being  taken  more  abfohutlv  ne- 
ceflary,  is,  that  thofc  who  are  lead  able  to  defend  themfclves,  are  the 
perfons  mod  cxpofed  to  depredations.  Since  the  above  was  written, 
ihc  fociety  has  unanimoufly  approved  tlie  plan  fuggefted  ;  and  no 
time  (hall  be  loft  in  carrying  it  into  effeft,  fo  far  as  it  retls  \tith  me. 

The  general  fpirit  of  improved  hufbandry,  is  not  confined  to 
aay  one  branch  of  agriculture.  Attention  to  ftock  is  confidered 
an  obje£l  of  the  firft  importance  :  much  pains  have  been,  and  are 
now  taking,  to  unite  early  maturity  with  propenfity  to  fatten. 
The  fame  qualities  are  equally  fought  for  in  the  breed  of  iheept 
cooibined  with  a  fuperior  fleece.  The  recent  improvements  of 
the  ftaple,  have  been  fuch  as  not  orfly  to  equal  but  to  furpafs  the 
wool  exported  from  Spain. 

Great  advantage  has,  like  wife,  refulted  from  the  attention  paid 
to  the  breed  of  Iwine  ;  and  in  no  animal  is  there  a  greater  differ- 
ence >-^whilft  one  ftock  is  highly  profitable,  another  confumes,  in 
fatteving,  as  much  or  more  than  it  is  worth. 

Thcfc  arc  objects  very  well  deferring  of  your  attention ;  and 
(he  annual  exhibition  affords  opportunity  for  your  making  obfcrv- 
ations,  and  acquiring  information,  with  more  convenitrnce',  and 
at  Icfs  trouble,  than  you  could  do  by  any  other  means.  Thrs  is  no 
inconfiderable  advantage  refulting  from  agricultural  meetings. 

The  experiments  already  made  in  foiling  cattle,  are  highly  inte- 
fefting.  The  one,  the  commencement  of  which  you  have  wit- 
nttttdf  will,  I  truft,  be  not  unworthy  of  your  prt^ntion.  It  has  a 
diverfity  of  objects  in  view.  It  purpofes,  in  the  firfl  inftnnce,  to 
afcertain,  as  (ar  as  one  experiment  can  do  it,  tiie  difpofition  oi  va- 
rioua  breeds  of  cattle  to  fatten;  at  the  ea.'-Iicft  period, — what  is  the 
^^onfumpcion  of  food  and  water  by  different  ftocks, — what  are  the 
moft  advantageous  modes  of  proportioning  dry  and  vcgetjble  food  : 
To  decide,  likewife,  the  weekly  advance  in  weight, — to  mark  the 
•Drofit  and  lofs,  which  has,  in  no  inllnnce,  been  latisfaftorily  done 
by  any  rprevious  experiment, — and  to  point  out  the  valu<*  and  ne- 
■jffffiiy  "Of  economy.     The  advantage  of-foiling,  in  preference  to- 

-fePNW^  ^^^  ^^"  ftrongly  demonftrated  by  what  has  already  been 
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To  exped:  that  one,  or  even  a  number  of  experiments,  ihoukl 
decide  thefe  various  and  important  points,  is  neither  looked  f6r» 
nor  deemed  pofTibk.  To  change  eftabliftied  opinions  is  a  work  of 
time  and  perfeverance  :  could  they  be  efFe£ked  with  the  fame  fa- 
cility which  marks  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  the  mifchief 
would  be  infinite.  A  great  length  of  time  is  requidte  to  pro- 
nounce decidedly  on  the  merit  of  any  experiment :  the  firft  at- 
tempts to  carry  into  effect  moft  of  the  great  difcoveries  in  arts  and 
fciences,  have  been  very  imperfcft ;  to  bring  them  to  perfe6);ion 
has  taken  a  condderable  period,  and  feldom  or  ever  been  the  for«' 
tunate  lot  of  one  individual.  To  fix  the  attention. of  the  public^  is 
the  main  objeft  -,  and  to  engage  the  community  imperceptibly  to 
confidcr  the  queftion,  is  the  utmoft  that  is  propofed. 

The  improvements  made  in  hufbandry  implements,  have  con* 
tributed  greatly  to  facilitate  the  perfe£l  and  complete  cleaning 
of  land,  which  is,  by  all  agriculturills,  confidered  a«  one  of  the 
mod  important  objc£ls  in  farming.  Every  thing  which  econo- 
mizes labour,  tfpecially  in  the  operations  which  are  diurnally 
repeated,  is  deferving  of  the  greateft  attention.  Whatever  may 
be  the  firft  cod  of  any  implement,  it  is  foon  repaid  when  in 
daily  ufc  :  the  faving  the  work  of  a  horfe  of  value  fed  withoats, 
cannot  be  accounted  iefs  than  ^o\.  per  aymum^  eftimating  eviery 
article  of  wear  and  tear,  and  allowing  for  the  rifk  and  decreafe  of 
value  ill  the  animal. 

Should  we  be  juflified  in  pronouncing  the  beft  conduced  farm 
in  Great  Britain,  perfecl  in  all  that  relates  to  economy  of  labour, 
and  feeding  of  llock  ;  I  can  boldly  ailirm,  I  know  of  none  where 
great  and  important  retrenchments,  in  both  refpefts,  may  not  be 
made.  I  afiume,  and  that  not  lightly,  after  the  bed  attention  in 
my  power  to  give  to  the  fubjeft,  that  both  farmers  and  gentlemen 
agriculrurifts  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  great  favings. 

The  eye  of  a  good  housewife  cannot  endure  dirt ;  nay,  it  is 
80  scnnitive,  as  to  anticipate,  and  take  measures  to  prevent  it. 
Who  does  not  admire  and  applaud  such  conduct  ?  Is  not  unpro- 
ductiv;?ness  and  waste  as  repugnant  to  good  sense,  as  the  otheris 
to  feeling  ?  How  comes  it,  then,  that  the  eye  of  a  farmer  should 
b?  so  differently  constructed,  as  to  bear  with  the  deformity  of  a 
thistle  or  a  dock  in  a  rich  and  abundant  crop  ?  Whenever  I. see 
such  things  existing,  I  am  irresistibly  led  to  regret,  the  individual 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  have  his 
attention  occupied  in  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his  taste. 

Ae:ricultural  meetings  sliould  not  be  considered  as  confining 

our  views  to  exhibitions  of  stock,  crop<>,  and  implemenis  ;  but 

hould  extend   to  the  whole  detail  of  the  use  anil  employment 

A  the  produce.      In  my  humble  opinion,  the  individual,  wto 

displays* 
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displays  the  most  order,  regularity,  and  attention  to  economy, 
is  the  person  to  whom  tlie  palm  for  good  husbandry  should  be 
awarded.  What  is  efFected  solely  by  expense,  creates  no  emu- 
lation ;  what  springs  from  attention,  order  and  arrangement,  com- 
inamh  admiration  5  and  there  are  few  who  Cc^n  r^^frain,  v/hen  they 
see  things  well  done,  from  feeling  some  tv.'xrure  of  envy. 

The  waste,  visible  in  the  man;i^eni?r.t  u:  many  gentlemen  a- 
griculturists,  would  bo  an  abundant  eource  of  profit  to  a  farmer. 
To  witness  this  in  the  farms  of  men  actuateu  by  the  most  honour- 
able and  patriotic  motives,  occasions  the  greatest  regret  to  the 
friends  of  agriculture,  and  inspires  an  ardent  dv.*sire  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  by  a  raithful  repVosentalion  of  t!ie  real  causes  of  their  losses 
tond  disappointments :  few  are  in  a  situation  to  permit  their  being 
60  candid,  as  to  speak  such  unpleasing  truths. 

Such  are  the  observations  which  have  occnrred  to  me ;  and  it 
is  with  the  utmost  deference  I  submit  thcni  to  the  Society,  con- 
fiding in  their  past  indulgence.  I  \\va\  have  erred ;  but  I  have, 
on  every  occasion,  spoken  my  sentiments  divested  of  partiality 
or  prejudice,  and  with  no  otlier  view  than  that  of  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  my  duty,  and  aii  anxious  desire  to  contribute  my  mite 
in  promoting  the  views  of  the  Society.  Few  will  question  the 
advantages  which  have  already  been  derived  from  your  associa- 
tion ;  and  I  ardently  and  confidently  hope,  they  will  be,  every 
year,  mure  conspicuous. 


Detail  of  en  Experiment  in  Soi/ifig  and  Grazing, 

By  Mr  Cur  win. 

(Extra^cd  from  the  Proce:d'not  rf  tie  Work'uivton  AgrU-Alural  Society.) 

No  object  is  of  more  import.irce  to  Oaq  fanner,  than  the  chojc* 
rf  his  feeding  and  wintering  ^icek  ;  much  cf  the  profit  of  his 
frccn  crop  depending  up(^n  the  fa;  lUty  witii  nliich  th.^y  fntten,and 
v.re  kept  in  condition.  The  ^roatcr  the  sttnl;  \vl  i».h  can  be  main- 
tained, the  more  manure  will  be  irKici,.^  if  ihcrc  be  o:ie  breed  of 
c«ttle  which  will,  with  less  consun^prion  of  fcod,  gain  more  than 
another,  that  is  the  stock  every  farmer  should  wish  to  have. 
Though  no  proposition  can  be  more  sc'i-cvuicnt  thnn  this,  nor 
calculated  to  command  a  more  gmcral  ;\nd  rea^-ly  assent,  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  nothing  Jiil';cno  lu  s  btcn  less  attended 
fo.  There  is  not  one  valuable  cxptTliv.-:!.!.  (:;r.-.nt  upon  the  sub- 
ject;—such  as  have  been  made  are  given  in  so  v.i^ue  and  crude  a 
'-fofni,  as  to  preclude  any  practic;!  ir.formarion  b^:i;'g  drawn  frcm 

v't.'  Among?  t 
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Amongst  the  many  causes  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  that  valuablf^ 
frip»^d  to  the  public,  and  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country^  the 
)3te  Duke  of  Bociford,  this  may  be  reckoned  one.  His  ardent  and 
indefatigable  mind  was  actively  employed  on  this  important  sub- 
]ect ;  and  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  ascertained  the  matter,  andf 
hy  a  series  of  judicious  experiments,  have  left  no  doubt  on  % 
point  of  such  moment. 

Experiments,  to  be  useful,  require  the  whole  detail  to  be  given. 
The  consumption  of  food  lessens  as  the  animal  increases  in  fat- 
ness :  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  form  any  just  calculation  from 
a  portion  only  of  the  time  of  feeding  ; -^repeated  statements  of 
weight  are  necessary  to  determine  the  progressive  advancenrient^ 
and  to  mark  the  period  when  there  is  no  longer  a  gain  adequate 
to  the  food  consumed.  Advance  of  markers  may  counterbatan'i^^ 
and  make  up  the  loss  on  this  head  :  no  particular  rule,  therefore, 
can  be  fixed  as  to  the  time  of  selling  ;  but  every  one  must  judge 
from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  farmer  to  know  the  relative  worth  of  his  respec- 
tive crops,  and  what  advance  he  can  make  upon  each,  in  order  to 
decide  upon  their  value. 

These  subjects  were  first  suggested  to  me  by  that  spirited  and  in- 
telligent farmer,  Mr  Bates  of  Halron  Castle ;  and  the  importance  of 
them  appe:irs  in  niy  view  to  increase,  from  the  little  I  hare  dofie 
in  the  course  of  this  summer,  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
comparative  increase  of  weight  that  may  be  obtained  by  soiling 
and  grazing.  The  little  I  have  learnt  augments  my  desire  of  pro- 
ceeding \  and  I  flatter  myself,  the  experiment  I  have  undertdcen, 
and  of  which  you  have  seen  the  commencement,  will  tend  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  the  Society,  the  result  of  the  trial  in  soiling 
and  grazing  for  fat. 

In  all  experiments,  there  is  much  attention  requibite  not  to  suf- 
fer one's  self  to  be  deceived ;  for,  whether  the  public  be  misled 
intoniionaily,  or  for  want  of  proper  caution  and  care,  the  effects 
nro  the  siniie,  though  the  motives  may  be  widely  different.  The 
( rron;:;' '^t  reprehension  is  due  to  error,  from  whatever  cause  it 
prn«:cctls. 

The  experiment  was  made  between  two  Kyloes.  The  one  w^as 
{c-r.  ox  twelve  y>:'ars  old,  and  had  had  a  number  of  calves  \  the  other 
f^r.//c;^,  WPS  four  yciirs  oKi,  having  had  no  calves;  The  advantage 
»  js  supposed  to  be  wholly  in  favour  of  the  younger  animal.  It 
rppeji?  reasonable,  tl  at  the  period  most  favourable  for  fatte;nijig, 
Jiciiid  te  as  sooi;  as  the  animal  had  arrived  to  it§  full  growth. 

Experiraent 
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Experiment  made  to  determine  t/ie  respective  increase  made  by 
Soiling  and  Grazing^  commencing  the  \Mh  of  May^  and  con^ 
eluding  the  1st  of  October  1808,  being  a  period  of'  140  days.  ' 

*     ■  » 

t  Soiled  Kylo  weighed  f^rsl  weight  J  66  stone. 

Grazed  Kylo  Vieighed       (ditto)         57. 


KYLO  SOILED. 


Date. — May  14. 
Weight. — 66  st. 


June  27.  )  Aug.  4.  [  Aug.  23. 
74  St     I    74  St.    !     77  st. 


Sept.  6. 
78ist. 


Oct.K 
82  St. 


Ka 

S5I 

Incrcalc 
in  each 
period. 

Avtr.  gain 
of  whole 
per  day. 

t 

st. 

lb.  OZ. 

I 

44 

8 

2  8 

2 

9 

0 

0  0 

S 

29 

3 

1  4 

4 
S 

19 
14 

14 

14 

1    li 
1   8 

6 

25 

? 

1  2 

. 

L40 

16 

I   9| 

Foodi 

lonsumed. 

No 

Period*. 

Daily. 

Total._ 

m 

1 

days 
40 

£t. 

7 

St. 
280 

2 

30 

5 

4  50 

3 

70 

4ir 

315 

745 

•  * 

A  considerable  deduction  must  be  made 
from  the  apparent  gain  of  the  second  pe^ 
riod  of  weighing.  I  should  suppose  one 
might  strike  off  all  above  what  appeared 
j  to  be  the  average  gain  upon  the  third  pe- 
riod of  weighing,  when  the  animal  may  be 
conceived  to  have  taken  fairly  to  feeding. 
There  appear  the  strongest  grounds  for  be- 
lieving tiiat  it  is  weight  of  entrails,  not  of 
carcass ;  as  the  gain  of  tlie  first  fortnight 
bears  no  proportion  to  any  subsequent'one. 
When  confined,  the  animal  digests  his  food 
less  rapidly.  Upon  this  principle,  I  strike 
off  3  stone  1 3  lib.  in  viiluing  the  soiled  ky- 
lo  ;  and  after  the  same  rate  in  the  estimate 
of  the  long-homed  and  other  soiled  kyloes. 
Increas'd  wt.  of  soil'd 

kylo,  taken  at  12  st.   /.  s,  (L 

1  lib.  at  4s.  8d.   -    -  2  16  4J 
2dt  per  lib.  between 

lean  value  and  fat  *  7  - 14-  0    /. .  ««     .tf.^ 

10  10    4i 

745  St.  clover,  at  Id.  •  3  2  1 
2801b.  oiUcake,  at  Id.  1  3  4 
30  St.  of  chaff    -     -     0     2  6 


4     7  11 


L.6 


o 


5i 


*-^**'^*'All  the  animals  soiled  drank  about  two  gallons  of  water  per 
*'*'(dlayi  except  when  the  clover  was  cut  and  brought  in  wet.  . 


>\*  WTiW' 


KYLO 
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Days 
grazed. 


14rO 


Total 
locrcafe. 


9  St,  9ioz. 


[nrrea(c 
per  day 


15^02;. 


KTLO  GRAZED.  '     -    .  '  • 

Increase  of  carcass  (losj 

taken  at  2  st.)  7st.  9  lib.  L  s.  (L  •  '\ 

at  ^s.  8d.  per  St.      -       1   15  8  :, 

2d.  per  lib.  on  first  weight  6  130i.&dL^ 

8  /S   8 


1  acre  of  grass  (I  think  insufficient)  44<0 

L.4   4f   9. 

The  soiled  kylo  pays  nearly  3d.  per  stone  for  the  clover  consum- 
ed, or  after  the  rate  of  331.  1 2s.  6d.  for  an  acre  of  235  tons  5  the 
grazed  kylo  pays  bl.  85.  lOd.  per  acre.  The  manure  in  soilizig 
is  supposed  equal,  at  least  to  the .  labour.  What  allowance,  u 
any,  should  be  made  for  the  manure  scattered  by  grazing,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  The  grazed  kylo  was  thrown  considerably 
back  by  the  red  water ;  the  soiled  kylo  lost  nine  days  by_  be- 
ing removed  into  too  warm  a  shed.  It  seldom  happens  .dissi- 
milar objects  can  be  brought  into  perfect  comparison.  I  shall 
fairly  state  the  facts,  drawing  the  conclusions  that  strike  me  ;— 
leaving  every  one  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  and  either  to 
receive  or  rejedt  them. 

Ik^sidt  of  Slaug/itering  the  two  Kyloes. 

SOILED. 
Whrn  taken  from  food.      J  24  h.  farting.       72  h.  faftinp.  7  total  lof*  before  kiUin;. 

Wetghed.--h2  st,    \lSst.S lib.    69  st.  9  lib. i        \2st.  5  lib. 

St.  lb. 

Supposing  the  calculation  of  weight  to  be 
made,  as  I  believe  is  the  case,  when  tlie 
beast  has  been  fasted,  and  in  a  state  pro- 
per to  slaughter,  the  kylo  will  have  dQue 
weJl. 

Carcass     -     52  $f.  10 IH. 
Offal    -     -     16       13 


Carcass   -     -     -     4,5 

7 

Loose  fat     -     -      7 

3 

Blood      ...       2 

3 

Feet   ...     -       0 

13 

Paunch,  water,  &c.  7 

1 

Head,  heart,  &c.      2 

6 

Hide    ....     4 

4 

St.  69 

9 

St.  69 


This  Kylo  leaves  a  profit,  per  day,  of  10|d. 
Grazed 7|d. 


Weight  en  food. 
66 St.  9\Ub. 

Carcass      -     -     -     -     - 
Loose  fat     -     -     -     - 
Hide  and  offal     -     -     - 


GRAZED. 

After  being  fasted.  1  Total  loss. 
55  St.  9  lib.        lUst.\  lib. 

36  st.  8  lib.  8.  oz. 


4      1 
14    13 


8 
0 


a.  55    9 


Carcass     -     405/.  lOlibs 
Offal     -    .    14      IS 


4t.  SS' 


9  -: 


•f. « 
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A  further  Experiment  'soas  made  voiih  a  long- homed  Cow^  Eight 
or  Nine  Yeai^s  old^  "mkich  had  had  several  Calves. 


Date. 

Weight.— 


July  11. 
75.  St. 


Aug.  3. 
84  St. 


Sept.  7. 
86  St.  7  lib. 


Oct.  1. 

88  St. 


Oct.  17.  * 

89  St.  5  lib. 


I. 


(iOO    |14  5 


2     4 


Statement  of  the  Expense  and  Gain. 


Increased  weight  (de- 
ducting 7  St.  flib.)  L     s.    d. 
5st.  131ib.,at4s.8d.  17     8 

2d.  per  lib.  between  lean 

value  and  fat     -     -  8  15    0 


. 

Food  Consumed. 

No. 

Periods 

Daily. 

Total. 

days. 

St. 

St. 

1 

32 

9 

288 

2 

50 

7 

350 

S 

18 

7 

126 

100                 764 

764  St.  clover,  at  1  d.  3  3  8 
30Qlib.oil.cake,  atld.  1  5  0 
50  St.  chaff,  at  Id.     -    0    4     2 


L 
10 


s. 

2 


d. 
s 


4  12  10 


L.5     9  10 


The  first  period  of  increase  goes  strongly 
to  establish  the  principle  I  have  adopted, 
as  to  estimating  the  value  of  the  increased 
weight  from  the  third  period  of  weighing. 


Itestdt  of  slaughtering  the  long-horned  Cw. 


Weight  from  food. 
89  St.  5  lib. 

St.  lib 

Carcass     -     ...    *    46  5 

Loose  fiit     -     -     -     -     3  7 

Blood 3  0 

Oftal 23  2 

Hide     -•..•,     -4  0 


When  killed.   7    Total  loss. 
80  5/.  5     9  5/.  5  lib. 

St.  lib. 
Carcass  -----  49  12 
Oftal     ------    30     2 


St.  80     0 


S^.  80     0|         Profit  per  day,  Is.  Id. 

It  18  evident  the  estimated  value  of  the  carcase  of  the  long- 
horned»  is  too  high  :  the  kylo  sells  id.  per  lib.  at  least,  dearer. 
The  original  weight  gives  the  result  of  profit,  which  is  little  «hort 


l^ 
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of  the  kylo ;  when  there  li  ho  cbmparisoii  in  oflfal  to  carcasi. 
The  long-homed  consumed  si  greater  weight  of  food- in  llX>-dcji^ 
than  the  kvlo  did  in  140.  %:  .    c. 

The  progress  of  the  expetiments  created  that  degree  of  iiil»H 
rest  that  made  me  anxious  to  proceed  futther  :  in  consequence  4(-* 
whicK  I  caused  >six  very  moderate  tbre«oy€ar8-old  Highlanders  to 
be  tied.up,  the  27th  of  June,  and  fed  them  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  time  with  giiass,  cut  from-  h^dges^  plantations  and  waIM> 
considered  of  little  if  any  value.      This  experiment  is  highlj 
satisfactory.      How  much  food  of  this  kind  .does  ereiy  fximer 
wa&ie!  and,  which  is  worse,  suiFers  it  to  seed  and  multiply  weecUl 
My  first  object  in  cutting  ray  hedges,  vras,  to  destroy  .W( 
the  appropriation  of  a  great  deal  of  the  worst  .grass  to.  any. 
ficial  purpose,  was  an  after-thought.    For  the  last  month  they 
been  fed  with  carrot  and  turnip  tops.      I  had  no  straw  fo  apare^-t 
"fet  they  have  maintained  their  condition:    One  that  appears 'to :t 
have  failed,  took  the  sore  mouth,  but  has  killed  extremely  wtlk  . 

Caladation  of  the  fnn*ease  tqxm  the  Six' Highlanders. 
June  27  \  July  6     Aug.  S  I  Aug.  23  J.  Sept.  6  I  .Oct.  1  INot^i. 


i 
2 
S 
4 
5 
6 


St. 

S6 
»7 
38 
38 


St. 

39 

41 

41 

42 

41 

38 


St. 
43 
41. 
44 
45 
45 
41i 


St. 

44 

48i 

46i 

47 

464 

44 


St. 

45  — 
49i  — 
48^  — 
48    — 

474  — 
45     — 


si.     I      9i0 

48.  —  47 
50    —  51 
48   —  474. 
50i—  58 
494—  50  , 
46    —  46*' 


219    —  242i—  2fiS    —  276i— '283     —292   — ?dt.;^ 

Estimated  gain  of  tJie  six  Highlanders. 
Increase  of  kylo  (loss 
taken  at  2st.  5lfa.)  9st.   /.     s. 
121b.  at  4s.  8cl.  -  -  -  2     2 
2d.  per  lib.  on  first  wt.  4     1 


- 

Incrcafe 

Daily 

jc»iods 

in  each. 

• 

Incceatc. 

days. 

^.    Uk 

lb.  oz. 

•9 

23.  7 

.fi.  i^i 

.SO 

20    7 

• 

1     7-i 

JtJ 

la  c 

112 

\y 

e  7 

J     3 

25 

9    0 

0  13 

39 

'Z.  0 

0    2 

idr> 

74    0. 

I     U 

via 


U     L    J^l 


d. 
0 

8   t: 
6 


1  ?>o  St.  of  green  food  -  1     7     6 

50  St.  of  steamed  chaff  0-4     2- 

50  lib.  of  orUcake  i»  -  w  0   -  4  -  2 


9 


d. 


vis  IV 


uL 


£.  ^    7  JO 


■...Si-. 


ifSii 


SBmSm 


I 


• .   ■* 


Cost  of  Feeding  one  Higkla7ider. . 

4-1.5/.  00/ iT,  J 


Day* 

133 


from  fd. 
465  .?/. 


WeiglU  tf  Kglo. 


.r  V, 


Before  ktU.  I  1^0%$:.  9,1 
S9st.£lL.yidc!k^ 

Slaugiiered 


1M9..  6n  Crapping  Li^  Lend.  t? 


Slaughtered  Weight. 

9 

CavpttS  * 2Sist.  ^lib 

Loose  fat-- S       2 

Hide 3       5 

061 9       9 


s/.  39 


Carcase  -  -  -  -  265^.  Slib. 
Offal 13       0 


St.  39       f'. 


Nearly  pays,  per  day»->— dcL 

mntever  difference  of  opinion  may  arise  as  to  the  mode  of 
calddation  and  the  dates  assumed,  I  conceive  the  advantages  of 
soilfaig  to  be  so  apparent,  that  no  one  can  question  them,  either 
as  applied  to  feeding  horses,  milch  cows,  or  to  fattening.  The 
Gonuhtnications  received  'from  various  quarters,  fully  prove  the 
rapid  progress  it  has  already  made.  The  benefits  that  will  result 
froBi  aoikng  to  the  general  state  of  cultivation,  will  be  greater 
thaii  I  should  think  it  prudent  to  state  (under  all  the  indulgences 
I  might  expect)  to  the  full  eitent  of  my  opinion. 


To  THE   CONDUCTOR   OF  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Tlkdmghts  on  the  best  Rotation  of  Crops  on  a  Light  SoU,  where 

the  Climate  is  damp  and  late. 
Sir, 

I  LATELY  happened  to  get  one  of  your  Numbers  into  rhj  hands^ 
wheife  1  observed  (as  far  as  I  can  remember)  that  it  was  proposed 
to  give  a  prize  to  whoever  sliould  point  out  the  best  rotation  of 
crofM  for  a  light  soil,  aud  a  late  and  damp  climate,  wheat  making 
always  one  of  them.  Without  entering  the  lists  for  the  prize,  i 
•hall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  my  own  practice,  which  is,  indeed, 
fo^ewiiat  opposite  to  the  general  theory,  as  well  ns  custom,  of  ' 
th^  country  :  but  I  can  nevenheless  aver,  that  I  find  it  success^ 
fuly  and  tnat  few  of  my  neighbours  have  better  crops,  or  on 
so  easy  terms.  The  farjn  is,  in  general  1,  of  a  light  and  sharp 
soil,  much  intermixed  with  pebbles,  and  of  a  tolerably  good  qua- 
litji  My  endeavour  is,  never  to  crop  it  severely;  for,  if  I  did, 
tM-gcound  would  become  much  too  tender,  and,  in  doing  so,  the 
^WB  V^  apasvire  would  with  great  rapidity  be  wasted  into  the 
ailbfSitaa  and  of  courr>e  soon  be  lost.  On  the  field  which  I-iii* 
tend  tooreak  up  from  (;rass,  if  possible,  in  the  previous  year^  I 
lay  on  about  four  or  five  chalders  -slacked  lime  per  acre  on  the 
kbfiugh  it  h'jppens,  scmetimcp,  that  this  cannct  be  accom* 
•Vmo*  2)7.  C  .  plished. 
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plished.  The  lime  rendprs  the  ground  free,  and  tenders  the 
herbage.  I  give  it  a  single  furrow  in  October,  or  early  in  Novem- 
ber, and  sow  it  with  v^iieat }  harrowing  it  in  as  rapidly  thereafter 
as  possible,  and  giving  it  Somewhat  more  seed  than  after  faHow  or 
•potatoes  :  the  return  is  in  genepal  from  nme  to  eleven  bolls  per 
acre.  The  second  crop  is  poraroes  and  turnip.  In  preparing  the 
groAid  for  "that  crop,  I  gather  off  the  quickens  and  root-grass, 
mailing  these*  articles  into  a  compost,  with  as  much  lime  as  to  rot 
jt  sufrrcien»^j  V.  The  potato  and  turnip  lands  get  all  the  dung  of  the 
fariT\j,^r.rtd  tlie  crops  turn  out  in  general  remarkably  weir,  b^g 
kept  clean  at  very  little  expense,  on  account  of  the  qiiicfcefid  Wav- 
ing been  piPviou»ly  gathered  off.  My  third  crop  is  potato-oats, 
croarley,  with  which  grass  seeds  are  sown  ;  and  to  it  the  rotted 
tjulckens  are  applied,  which  greatly  aid  the  barley  and  grks&ies. 
These  are  generally  cut  for  two  successive  years,  and  after\\wd5 
pastured  four  years.  By  this  mode,  my  expense  for  manure  aticl 
labour  is  not  great,  while  my  crops  are  all  good.  The  pfaitice*xjf 
sowing  wheat  on  a  single  furrow  from  old  leas,  I  know  h  rejpro- 
bated  by  many ;  and,  were  my  soil  either  heavy  loam,  clay,  or 
inclining  to  till,  I  would  by  no  means  prescribe  it.  But  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that,  on  a  light  soil  in  good  order,  and  well  mat- 
ted with  grass,  it  is  in  a  better  state  lor  wheat  (which, delights, 
in  a  firm  compact  soil)  than  even  after  a  fallow.  My  practice  is, 
^o  plough  in  oats  and  barley,  in  place  of  sowing  m  the  ustiai 
way.  Tlie  advantage  resulting  therefrom  is,  that,  froni  the  iri- 
creased  weight  of  cover  tliereby  procured,  the  grain  does  not 
lodge  :  in  fact,  it  is  giving  to  light  land  the  benefit  of  a  heslvy 
soil.  There  arc  some  farmers  of  opinion,  that  cutting  hiy  for 
two  successive  years  is  scourging  the  ground  j  but  experii^iTCe 
leads  me  to  form  a  different  opinion.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  I  have  for  ten  years  cut  a  crop  of  hay  from  dry  meadow,-  tis 
it  is  called,  without  manure  ;  and  had  generally  from  150  to  filOO 
.  stones  per  acre  ;  and  on  breaking  it  up  afterwards,  had  a  h6a^y 
crop  of  oats.  The  land  was  not  naturally  rich,  but  in  pretty  good 
order  when  laid  down. 

G.  J.D. 


QJUERY. 

What  may  be  tbe  expense  of  enclosing  200  acres  of  kmt, 
either  *in  Berwickshire  or  East  Lothian,  supposing  the  Situation 
of  \the  land  to  be  square,  and  that  the  whole  is  divided  into  eight 
enclosures  of  25  acres  each  ;  the  same  to  be  enclosed  ^miSx-  «tone 
Avails,  lipped  with  lime,  and  seven  i{uarters  in  height  i 


•t.  • 
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BRANCH   11. 

Review  of  Agricultwral  Publications. 


SesuU  of  an  Inqttmj  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Blighty  the 
Ruxt^  anrl  Uie  Mildrj)^  'ichich  have  particularly  affected  the  Crops 
of  Wheat  on  the  Borders  ofEn^laJtd  and  Scotland.  By  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart.  M.  P.  &c.  Edinburgh,  Constable  &  Co.  Lon- 
don, Cadell  &  Davies.     1  »09. 

Ik  a  season  of  such  unexampled  distress  to  the  growers  of 
ivheaty  when  pestilence,  blasting,  aiid  mildew,  raged  through 
the  land,  threatening  destruction  to  the  crop,  and  famine  to 
the  people, — the  respectable  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri* 
culture  could  not  remain  idle  and  unconcerned,  or  suffer  these 
calamities  to  pass  by,  unheeded  and  'unobserved.  From  the 
treatise  before  us,  we  observe  with  satisfaction,  that  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  wliose  talent  for  investigating  rural  and  political 
iiubjects  is  sufliciently  established,  has  not,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, either  neglected  liis  duty,  or  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  his  friends.  On  the  contrary,  with  that  diligence  and  activity 
which  strongly  mark  his  character,  and  constantly  insure  success 
to  his  proceedings,  the  moment  that  information  reached  him  of 
the  calamitous  situation  of  the  wheat  crop,  Sir  John  circulated  va- 
rious queries  among  his  agricultural  correspondents  ^  all  tending 
t(9  elucidate  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  diseases  to  which  wheat 
is. liable,  and  to  ascertain  how,  and  in  what  manner,  these  dis- 
eases might  afterwards  be  best  prevented.  He  also  visited  and 
inspected  the  wheat  crop  of  the  several  districts  where  disease 
raged  with  the  greatest  virulence,  and,  in  short,  took  every  step 
>raich  could  be  taken  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  which  oc- 
cupied his  attention,  and  which,  confessedly,  was  one  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  public  welfare.  In  the  present  publication,  we 
arc  favoured  with  the  result  of  his  Inquiries  -,  and  he  has  added  to 
that  favour,  by  presenting  us  with  a  copious  Appendix,  contain- 
ing tivafh.  interesting  information,  received  from  his  correspond- 
ents ;  the  whole  ser\'ing  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  diseases  of 
wheat,  than  has  been  hitherto  furnished  by  any  other  writer. 

Though  we  highly  applaud  Sir  John  Sinclair  for  attempting  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  causes  of  Jie  diseases  of  wheat,  and  the 
ni€>8t  suitable  remedies,  because  no  subject  was  more  deserving  of 
hi  S attention,  we  are  very  apprehensive,  that  the  diseases  of  last 
year  must  be  ranked  as  incurable,  and  of  sc  virulent  a  ::.;LUve,  as 

C  2  %9 
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to  be  equally  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  human  assistance,  as  a 
piUoping  consumption,  or  confirmed  water  in  the  chest,  are  in  the 
iiumun  frame.  Some  of  these  diseases  w^re  new,  therefore  im- 
perfectly understood ;  and  many  of  them  were  of  a  complicated  and 
abstruse  nature,  presenting  symptoms  quite  different  from  those  for*  . 
nierly  known  in  this  country  when  the  wheat  crop  was  in  a  diseased 
state.  The  worst  sort  of  disease  neither  proceeded  from  rust  nor 
mildew.  In  fact>  the  parent  plant  decayed,  and,  in  many  instan- 
ces, died  before  the  young  grain  had  assumed  a  perfect  shape ; 
of  course,  the  death  of  the  parent  necessarily  prevented  the  young 
grain,  or  progeny,  from  making  the  slightest  improvement  after- 
wards. It  was  evident,  that  the  young  grain,  in  many  cases,  did 
not  get  beyond  what  may  be  called  a  state  of  embryo ;  while,  in 
others,  what  may  be  considered  as  conception  had  not  taken  plnce, 
or,  at  least,  if  it  had  taken  place,  was  followed  by  abortion.  We 
o'.Ver  these  remarks,  in  illustration  of  what  is  stated  respecting  the 
complicated  ar.d  abstruse  diseases  of  last  season,  and  rot  with  the 
slightest  view  of  impairing  or  lessening  the  merits  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, when  endcnvouring  to  investigate  them. 

In  a  former  volume,  when  examining  the  doctrines  of  that  re- 
spectable gentleman  and  eminent  philosopher,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
we  took  occasion  to  explain  our  sentiments  on  the  diseases  of 
whc.it  at  considerable  length  \  and  maintained,  that  every  disease 
to  which  wheat  is  liable,  (that  of  smut  excepted),  proceeded  from 
an  unhealthy  atmosphere  ;  and  that  heavy  rains,  or  continued  wet- 
ness for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  when  the  processes  of 
conception  or  maturation  were  going  forward,  necessarily  occa- 
sioned mildew,  or  some  other  disease  \  and  that  the  consequences 
of  disease  were  either  less  or  more  fatal  to  the  crop,  according  ta 
its  healthiness  at  the  time,  and  to  the  stage  of  its  growth  when 
the  hostile  weather  commenced.  These  opinions  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  circumstances  of  last  season.  In  no  year  has- 
the  wheat  crop  of  this  country  appeared  more  healthy  and  ilou* 
rishing,  especially  upon  loams  and  clays,  than  in  the  last  one^  at 
the  time  when  rainy  weather  set  in.  The  ear  was  large,  and  had 
blossomed  in  the  most  complete  manner.  'The  foetus  of  the 
voung  grain  was  in  general  finely  formed,  and  in  some  cases  hacJ 
half  arrived  at  the  stage  of  maturity.  From  these  circumstances^ 
a  pleasant  and  agreeable  prospect  was  furnished  to  the  farmer  \ 
though,  unhappily,  his  hopes  of  receiving  an  abundant  crop  were. 
in  a  little  time  most  completely  disappointed.  The  rains,  which 
commenced  nearly  over  the  whole  island  on  the  24th  July,  and 
continued,  with  little  intermission,  till  the  13th  August,  being 
accompanied  with  close,  warm  weather,  engendered  a  kind  <J 
putridity  in  the  atmosphereji  highly  pernicious  to  vegetable  life* 
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Bj*  consequence,  erery  field  of  wheat  sudered.  With  gome  (telds, 
patti<nilarly  those  situated  upon  the  sea-shore,  a  partial  loss  was 
only  lulrtaiiieH  } — with  a  majority,  the  loss  was  something  like  one 
thlra  of  ati  average  produce ; — but  with  others,  the  loss  was  almost 
a  nitttl  one  J — a  circumstance  never  before  known  in  this  country, 
so  t^r  as  our  recollection  reaches.  Many  fields  did  not  return 
half  a  crop,  even  whert:  neither  bligkt,  nor  rust  nor  mildew,  weiis 
discernibli:.  No  doiibt,  the  generality  of  these  fields  assumed  a 
blacki^  or  morbid  hue  at  the  conclusion,  which  of  course  was 
called  kust  by  some  people  :  but  this  discolourment  ensued  from 
the  juices  of  the  plant  haTing  previously  become  putrid  aud  cor- 
rupted ;  and,  evidently,  was  rather  the  eSect  th:in  the  cause  of  the 
disease  which  had  seized  upon  the  plants,  and  annihilated  their 
powers. 

We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  many  6elds  of  wheat  were  in  a 
languishing  condition  before  the  rains  arrived,  having  suffered 
from  the  uncommon  heat  which  previously  prevailed  ;  and  ihat 
such  fields  suffered  most  from  the  wetness  afterwards.  These 
circumstances,  however,  do  not  in  the  lease  invalidate  a  single 
opinion  which  we  have  either  at  this  time  or  on  a  former  occasion 
deh'rered.  That  plants  are  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  by  too 
much  moisture,  is  an  incontrovertible  truth;  though  evil,  in  the 
£nt  casei  much  seMomer  happens  than  in  th«  other.  A  man 
iQay  be  kilted  by  excessive  drinking  f  and  the  same  cfl'ect  may  be 
produced  by  withholding  drink  mim  him  altogether.  Should 
drink  be  withheld  till  a  man  is  enfeebled  and  weakened,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  be  then  administered,  it  is  plain,  that  his  body 
win  be  more  easily  overpowered,  than  If  drink  had  been  repularly 
BiVen  in  proportion  t6  his  wants,  and  his  body  prcscr^-ed  in  a' 
neatthyand  vigorous  state.  Arguing  from  analoijy,  we  may  say,. 
that  the  wheats  on  clay  and  loam  soils  were  in  full  health  when 
ihe  rains  set  i^,  having  never  wanted  moisture, — therefore,  only 
(uff^^ed  ill  a  partial  manner  afterwards  }  wherca-;,  many  of  the 
Jr'^  TieMs,  which  were  previously  stunted  in  their  growth  from 
WJnj  of  nourishment,  fell  victims  at  the  first  attack,  being  feebfe 
tefore  hand,  and  utterly  unable  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  djj-  ■ 

The  most  of  these  opinions  are  powerfully  supported  by  tite 

iWjojiiy  of  Sir  Joliii  Sincl.iir's  correspondents,  whose  returns  are 

iiiWshcfl'ini  the  Appendix  to  the  Inquiry  which  now  occupies  ■ 

n^tf^Wiion.  ~  An  izistance  may  be  given  from  the  communica- 

'"''■^i'liia-tolhian  farmer. 

thiftn,  thebad  quality  and  deficiency  of^  tlie  wheat  ctt>p  . 

_te  sowly  ticcasififtedby^ewttt'weather,  and  "wiirft'of  ■ 

*  irben  it  was  in  bluom.     I  do  not  iec6llect,  at  any  season  of  the 
G  3  year. 
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year,  the  earth  being  more  completely  filled  with  water,  dian  it  wi£li 
at  that  period ;  by  which  means,  I  conceive,  the  roots  of  the  wheat 
were  so  over  moistened,  as  to  occasion  a  check  or  decay  in  th^  whplp 
stalk ;  and  by  the  straw  being  thus  injured,  it  was  incapable  of  bring- 
ing the  ear  to  maturity.  I  cannot  say,  that  t  observed  what  is  call- 
ed a  mildeWf  at  any  period,  upon  my  wheat,  although  it  is  of  a  very 
inferior  quality  to  what  it  has  been  in  former  years. 

*  I  beg  to  add,  that  my  wheat  in  Ayrshire,  this  season,  is  of  a  bet<- 
ter  quality  than  my  wheat  in  Mid-Lothian ;  which  I  attribute  solely 
to  there  not  having  been  so  long  a  continuance  of  wet  ^d  close 
weather,  in  Ayrshire,  as  in  Mid-Lothian. '     App.  p.  50. 

Our  worthy  and  respectable  friend,  Mr  Thomas  Scott  of  Craip- 
lockart,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers,  not  only  in  JVlid- 
Lothian,  but  almost  in  any  county,  expresses  himself  distinctr 
ly  and  correctly  concerning  the  general  diseases  of  grain,  ar.d 
particularly  concerning  those  which  befel  the  wheat  of  last  year^ 
in  the  following  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair.  There  may  be  a 
shade  of  difference  betwixt  the  sentiments  of  this  truly  respects 
able  agriculturist,  and  those  we  maintain  ;  but  the  difference  is 
immaterial. 

*  The  great  intrrest  you  take  in  rural  concerns,  leads  me  to  flatter 
myself,  tnat  the  following  remarks  and  observations,  vr\\\  not  be  un- 
acceptable. 

*  The  middle  of  August  last,  I  made  a  short  tour  through  the 
counties  of  Tweedale,  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  where  the  wheat 
fields  were  in  general  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  especially  in  tlie 
valleys  on  the  rivers  Tweed  and  Teviot.  They  were  all  of  a  brown 
€olour,  many  of  them  dead  ripe,  and  not  a  third  filled.  I  was  in- 
formed, before  setting  out,  of  the  circumstance,  and  that  the  cause 
was  ascribed  to  a  fly  v/hich,  upon  inspection,  I  found  lodge4  in.  a 
few  of  the  grains  of  some  heads,  but  not  in  every  head,  or  even  on 
the  greatest  part  of  those  inspected.  It  was  a  very  sjmall  animal 
indeed,  very  unlikely  to  be  adequate,  by  its  feeble  efforts,  confined 
in  a  grain  or  two  of  a  head,  to  have  arrested  vegetation,  even  in 
the  stem  it  was  lodged  in,  much  loss  to  have  done  so  In  those  where 
4t  hud  never  approiiched. 

*  Damp,  hazy  easterly  winds,  have  rarely  failed  to  bri»g  rust  and 
mildew  uii  the  wheat  cn^ps,  and  retard  tlieir  filling,  in  proportion  to 
:he  lime  they  coniinued.  In  such  instances,  the  injur}-  used  to  be  on- 
ly particil ;  die  crop  lodged,  wlicre  weighty,  or  destitute  of  free  air  ; 
\hc  grain  hungry,  and  part  of  the  head  empty ;  while  nther  parts 
oi  the  field,  where  there  was  more  air,  or  the  crop  less  luxariamt, 
v.ere  tolerably  good,  and  fewer  empty  husks ;  or  wljen  mildew  took 

.  place,  it  was  only  a  few  grains  that  were  afi'ectod  in  the  same  head, 
which  had  been  rendered  stationary,  and,  in  filling,  foil  into  decay, 
and  became  a  prey  to  the  animals  ;  while  all  the  oth^r  grain  filled 
[i,i  if  no  such  event  had  happened.     Nor  was  every  bead  so  seized. 

But 
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But  the  malady  which  attacked  the  crops  last  season,  operated  in  a 
inore  rtiastefly  style  ;  not  only  was  every  grain  of  a  head,  but  every 
tife^d,  in' fields  of  many  acr96,  reduced  to  the  same  level,— «iiot  a 
single  stem  or  -grain  to  be  found  that  had  escaped  the  disaster. 
'"  "*^^It-tociurred  to  me,  that  the  penetrating  pestilent  nature  of  the 
easterly  fogs,  had  operated  upon  the  valleys  of  Tweed  and  Tcviot, 
ks  early  ftosts  annually  do  on  potato  crops,  by  the  sides  of  streams 
and  marshy  grounds.  Of  this,  ho^^ever,  I  was  soon  undeceived, 
as -high  sihiations  were  in  no  better  plight  than  those  that  were  low- 
er. Upon  inspecting  two  ^fields  of  wheat  on  the  same  farm,  the  one 
loo  feel  higher  than  the  other,  so  different  was  it  from  what  I  con- 
jectured, tnat  the  grain  in  the  lower  field,  was  tolerably  well  filled  ; 
and  in  the  other,  a  field  of  six  or  seven  acres,  not  one  grain  could 
be  found  one  third  Jilledy  or  one  head  in  the  whole  field  better  tlian 
unothcr ;  the  straw  being  dry,  covered  with  a  greenisli  glaze,  as 
if  vamidied  over.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  tlic  phe- 
liomenon  bore  striking  nrarks  of  aerial  agency,  and  sudden  severe 
ihock. 

*  Some  were  6f  opinion,  that  die  long  dry  v.'cathcr,  before  the 
rains  commenced,  had  made  die  crop  ripen,  befoie  die  grain  was 
full ;  and  indeed  die  inferior  quality  of  what  was  cut  first,  from 
early  parts  of  fields,  where  there  was  no  want  of  moisture,  was 
found  to  be  rather  worse  dian  better,  widiout  the  appearance  of  in- 
sects, or  animal  of  any  kind,  on  either  stem  or  roots. 

■  •  We  not  unfrequQiUly  ascribe  the  decay  and  fading  which  take 
•place  in  plants,  to  insects,  and  other  animals,  tliat  l:by  hold  of  dieni 
.  in  that  state,  which  could  not  ha\'C  been  there  had  the  plant  conti- 
nued to  thrive,     ^'othing  can  sliov/  it  more  clearly,  tliaii   wl:at  has 
.  »o-  generally  been  die  fate  of  bean  crops,  in  the  end  of  July,  or  be- 
ginning of  August,  when  sown  on  thin,  hoavy,  moist  soils,  partly 
dunged,  and  partly  not,  it'  much  ruin  fell  at  that  sca-jon.     'I'lic  un- 

•  dimced  part,  rarely  faikd  to  fade  and  decay,  becoiiiiiig  black  widi 
nnall  insects,  and  widiering  away  ;  whily  tiie  crop  on  the  dunged 
part,  kept  thriving,  and  not  a  single  one  of  tiiOK?  iiis»»cLs  to  bo  seen 
on  a  leaf,  although  the  stems  ol"  die  one  were  waving  across  ti;e 

■stems  and  leaves  .c>f  the  other. 

*  That  insects,  and  other  animsfls,  prove  destined vc  to  crops,  hn«;, 
.  ao  doubt,  -been  I  it  ten  s;,'voiejy  felt,  but  seldom  if  cvtT  ioi<vi:ig  serisi- 
'  Ueand  satisfactory  marks  k>^  die  nu-ans  by  wliich  tlie  iiijiTy  was  ef- 
fected ;  eidier  the  tender  shoots  ^ecm  to  l>o  all  over  ;is  if  they  had 
spoMited;  or  if  after,  vhtinfuidier  advanced,  totjl  derav  takes  place, 

'  'tbe:9fiem  will  be  Ibimd,  at  one  part  »>r  other,  to  have  bocn  ^^n::v/ed 
-  anmder,  thereby  depriving  ii  of  its  iuiiirc  1:0111 1 j.Iuikiit  i;.o#;ri  the  root. 
>  Stilly  jiL  both  these  cases,  the  caui;e  is  (ibv^iuus. 
.1  t.i.f*  ;.Pkwts  also  fade  and  decay,  and,  n.a  uafr;'cnicr.uy,  from  gottlr.cr" 

•  ~<ttthe(r'tod  much  moisture,  or  IvLug  deprived  of  i*.     Wy  the  last,  tl^r 

•  '^3S.  rsndei^d  irapervlouii  t»)  die  Ubri's  thai  ahiovb  nourishmcr.r,  (  r 
^ifliAirrQ  enough  cuiuiot  bi:  hvid  for  corivejuing  it.  £v  thc'liist;,  th?  ii- 
•1'=^  ■  G  4  ■  '         '  brei 
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brje«  are  panilyzed,  and  rendered  vnBt  to  perform  their  functioQ& 
Both  these  la^it  cases  admit  of  remedies.  Draining  the  ground,  ina»> 
nuring  with  proper  substances,  and  good  cultivation,  will  prevtnt 
cohesion  getting  to  the  pitch  it  otherwise  would,  as  well  as  rendev 
light  gravelly  soils  more  susceptible  of  retaining  moisture,  and  moislr 
soils  more  porous,  and  the  plants  less  liable  to  be  surfeited,  beiiw 
stouter  and  able  to  absorb  it  Nay,  even  insects  and  other  animab 
may  be  rendered  less  destructive,  by  having  recourse  to  particular 
modes  of  cropping ;  but  rust,  mildew,  and  the  other  effects  of  im« 
favourable  weather,  as  well  as  the  cause  by  which  the  crops  sufier-^ 
ed  so  much  this  year,  seem  beyond  human  remedy,  and  not  within - 
man's  controul.  Such  phenomena  operate  obscurely,  and  leave  great 
scope  for  conjecture. 

*  The  diseases  that  have  attacked  crops  of  grain  m  late  years,  and 
tlie  manner  these  crops  fell  into  decay,  have  been  so  unprecedented,  as 
almost  makes  us  suspect  this  planet  had  altered  its  course,  or  some  pes- 
tilent vapour  haunted  the  atmosphere.  The  peas  and  bean  crops  in 
1807  were,  in  many  instances,  partly  reduced  suddenly  to  a  state  of 
decay ;  and  what  qontinued  to  vegetate,  seemingly  unhurt,  produced 
but  a  scanty  increase  of  liungry  grain.  No  insect  was  to  be  seen  in  d- 
ther  leaves,  stem  or  root ;  but  a  small  maggot,  less  than  a  coriander 
seed,  amongst  the  mould,  such  as  arc  frequently  found  where  the  root^  . 
of  plants  arc  moiildenng  to  earth,  but  neither. of  size  or  number  in 
*}ic  le:ist  degree  likely  to  accomplish  what  took  place  in  the  bean  crops 
that  year,  more  than  the  small  red  Ry  tliat  attacked  the  wheat  crops 
tliis  year,  when  vegetation  wi^s  instantaneously  arrested  in  whole 
tields,  tliat  decayed  as  rapidly  as  if  the  crop  had  been  separated froni 
tlie  roots.  Nor  was  the  phenomenon  confined  to  crops  of  wheat  on-. 
ly.  All  other  grains  were  found  to  have  suffered  less  or  more,  and 
sifemingly  in  all  situations.  Beans,  though  better  filled  this  year 
than  last,  are  fir  from  being  so  prolific  as  their  appearance  promi^ 
ed,  or  the  favcnirable  weather  gave  cause  to  expect ;  and  their  dt-j 
cay,  in  the  end,  was  unusually  rapid,  without  an  insect  of  any  kind 
to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  stem,  or  in  the  ground.  Barley  un- 
<icrwent  the  lijce  process,  early  becoming  of  a  deudish  white  colour^ 
ripening  faster  than  it  filled,  and,  of  course,  the  grain  inferior  to 
-hat  i"*^  seemingly  more  unfavourable  seasons. 

*  Tlie  f^ld  r.toich  proveri  >  may  be  applied  as  some  consolation  for  . 
the  disaster  tliat  bel'd  crops  of  beans  in  1807,  that  "  there  is  never  « 
a  great  h'ja  vvif hout  some  prcfit.  "     The  ill-fiUed  hungry  grain  of  that  . 
<*\\s\i\\  afft  Ti\f'i\  Jecldcd  evidence  of  the  superiority  for  seed  that  well- 
filled  grain  has  over  lean;  which  was  conspicuous  in  every  .field  where  , 
both  had  been  sown,  notwithstanding  its  being  §o  much  controverted, 

,^  h\y  years  a^o,  by  authorities  of  weight.  I  made  fair  trials  on  three, 
fields,  by  sowmg  well-filled  seed  of  crop  1806,  and  lean  seed  of  crop 
]n07.  That  part  of  each  that  was  seeded  from  crop  }806,  wasy 
from  its  first  appearance,  far  more  luxuriant,  and  continued  so  as 
if  the  one  had  been  plentifully  dunged^  and  tbw*  other  had  got  none^ 

•    -  ^  Over. 
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QfCigJOVthsy  or  topers,  whether  of  the  anitnal  or  regeuhle  tribei/ 
never  £ul  to  keep  the  advantage  in  growth  they  first  set  out  witliW^ 
Tke  shaots  from  plump  seeds^are  surelj  better  calculated  for  pusli- 
iu^  in  search  of  nutriment,  than  what  is  to  be  expected  of  gniin 
^meaner  quality.  Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  this 
i^ea#  yeu-  notwithstanding  the  apathy  so  prevalent  in  former  ages» 
tre  can.  hardly  conceive,  that  men  who  discerned  and  searched  out" 
tfe:8oi}s  calculated  to  make  the  best  returns  for  their  labours,  as 
appears  pret£y  evidently  from  what  diey  had  been  in  use  to  cultivate* 
vmild  have  suffered  themselves  so  long  to  be  at  die  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  labour  of  procuring  seed  of  superior  quality,  had  inferior 
gcain  been  equally  profitable.  It  may  not  be  impn)per  to  remark, 
that,  to  avoid  one  extreme,  we  often  i  un  into  another ;  and  as  want* 
of -enterprize  kept  improvement  long"  nearly  stationary  in  former 
times,  there  is  some  risk,  in  our  day,  at  being  misled  by  the  force 
of.  novelty  :  therefore,  not  only  should  the  most  plausible  inventions 
be  duly  proved  by  experiment,  before  being  to  any  extent  adopted, 
but  all  dogmas  likewise. '    p.  71 — 74', 

:  We  are  not  altogether  sure  whether  the  deductions  of  Sir  John 
SindaiT  from  the  papers  communicated  to  him,  are  in  all  respects 
correctly  given.  The  first  section  of  his  Inquiry  mny  serve  to  c* 
luddate  our  meaning. 

'  Hiere  is  no  plant  grown  in  Britain  so  liable  to  disease  as  Wheat.  ' 
Tfiis  may  be'  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
introduced  into  diis  country  from  a  better  climate,  where  die  seasons 
are  more  regular  and  less  subject  to  wet  and  cold,  the  principal 
sources  of  those  disorders  to  which  this  species  of  grain  is  liable ;  ; 
and  whert,  ho^never  strange  it  at  first  may  appear,  the  wheat  is  ex^- 
posed  etifyi"  to  less  heat ;  as,  in  the  more  southeitl  climates,  it  is  in  ge- 
neral ripe -or  out  of  danger  before  the  more  violent  heats  commence.* 
From  the  abstrnseness  of  the  subject,  the  real  nature  and  causes  of  ' 
these  disbtders  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  and  accurately  ascertained. 
Indeed,  Aey  are  sometimes  to  be  ascribed  to  various  causes  operate 
ing-at  the  «ame  time ;  and  the  same  plant  may  often  be  affected  witl\ 
difimnt  disorders  ;  but,  on  die  whole,  they  have  been  attributed'  to 
o^  or  more  of  the  following  circumstances.  1  -  Heavy  rains  :  9.  Fog 
or  mist :  fJ.  Dew,  or  gum  :  4.  Frost :  5.  Heat :  6.  Lightning  : 
7."  Calm  weather:  8.  Enclosures:  9.  Improper  mantiring :  10.  Too 
frequent"  repetition  of  wheat  crops:  11.  Soil:  12.  Elevation  ana 
exposure  :  13.  Insects  :   and,  14.  Fungi,  or  parasitical  plants.  '  p.S. 

Wie  have  always  understood,  th;it  the  small  size  of  the  pickle  ot  . 
grain  of  foreign  wheat,  and  the  disposition  which  it  possesses  to,  ; 
absorb  moisture  when  manufactured  into  bread,  proceeded  entires 
ly  frpni  iKe  excessive  heats  under  which  it  was  ripened.  Look  at,  i 
Aihiiericaui  gtain,  and  say  whether  it  has  not  been  ripened  undec  \ 
a  roticK  no^tex  sun  than  is  generally  feit  in  Britain.  Look  at  a^y.-^ 
foi^gn  g^raiDf  no  matter  from  wliat.  country  it  comes^  s^id  the  v 
likfjqiiestion  may  be  put.    We  would  enter  upon  the  subject  at 

greater 
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greater  length,  could  there  be  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
doubts  were  entertained  concerning  what  we  have  now  stated. 

With  rejrard  to  the  first  cause  of  disease,  Sir  John  is  quite  or- 
thodox.    He  savs, 

*  The  generality  of  those  who  have  communicated  to  me  the  re- 
sult of  their  observjitions  regarding  the  causes  of  the  diseases  o£ 
wheat,  in  the  course  of  the  l;ist  season,  have  attributed  them  to  wet 
tveather  and  heavy  rains,  which  commenced  about  the  end  of  Jul^, 
and- continued,  widi  very  little  intern] ission,  for  several  days.*  These 
rains  are  re^-n-escntcd  as  havir.g  prevented  the  process  of  maturation 
from  Cfoing  forward, — as  having  washed  away  the  pollcriy  or  farina 

^ecnnaajiSf  which  prevented  the  florets  from  being  iVcundatei  ;-^as 
keeping  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  many  scils  in  so  vet  a  sute,  that 
it  occasioned  an  abortion  in  tlie  e:ir, — and  as  frequently  lodging  tiie 
corn ;  in  which  case,  unless  elevated  apiin  by  the  wind,  it  could  ne- 
ver reach  maturity :  in  short,  that  mildew  is  owing  to  wet,  damp 
weather,"  and  the  straw  being  filled  with  moisture. 

*  These  observations  are  corroborated  by  cui.er  evidence.  For  in- 
stance, Du  Hamcl  states,  t}:at  heavy  ;ind  cold  rains,  when  the  cora 
is  in  bloom,  may  hinder  the  gr?-i:is  being  impregnated  ;  as  happens 
under  similar  circumstances  to  grapes,  which  thfu  remain  "small,  and 
without  juice,  f  According  to  Tull,  lorrj  continued  rains  rot  and 
chill  the  blossoms  of  whtat,  ar^d  prevent  thoir  fertility.  §  Dr  Home 
justly  observes,  that  loo  greiit  abundance  of  jtiices  niust  occasion 
sta^^nation,  coniiptions,  water- shoots,  5^*'. '  i     p.  0,  10. 

On  the  focond  and  rl,ird  caiifes  of  di-e-afo,  Sir  John  alfo  fpoaks 
corrcfth'.  "We  (hail  rx::  ;ci:  the  na.T.i^r^s  wliich  relate  to  thcfe 
caufes  ;  but  are  forry  cu;  li;v:its  pvLvl'.-.ue  uj  from  examining  the 
nniwiiKl'jr. 

«  Not 


*  See  Appendix,  p.  1.  **  iNly  f;onc!.»"l  opi:iif.'n  i.s,  th;':t  a  h^ng  con- 
**  tinuance  of  "xvct  wciither,  after  th'.:  \  I'c.a  !i:iJ.  got  i:^!o  the  ear,  h 
**  the  principal  cause  c>f  tht-  mildew  ;  '*  Mr  ll^ll. — '•  A  blight  in 
**  the  car,  occasioned  by  licavy  bliv^wczs  «'jf  ;::;ii  \v;.i It' ih;:  wheats  were 
**  ill  full  fiower :  "  Mr  Kerr,  n.  10. — "  Cu  tr.o  'JLi!  «;f  Julv  commenc- 
*•  cd  a  Ion:;  continuance  of  rainy  weatiic:  ;•'  j'lr  Low,  p*  16. — 
••  The  ^jcnt  ral  opinion  in  this  ix-i^^-hbourhf*  c:  v.\  t!.ai  tJ.e  mischief  is 
*'  to  be  attribut;!d  to  die  rains  which  fell  tcv...:^i.;   \\v.\  laLtcr  end  of 


**  July;  aiid  the  same  etTcct  was  produced,  v.:-..!;  :  clicun^..t;inc^s  ap- 
"  pjireiiily  similar,  iour  years  as^o,  in  H'iLny  cl  tie  r..idli'iu^  \;ounties 


U),  -It),  50,  57.      Mr  Gvierson,  p.  49.  ascribes  the  failure  of; crop 
iT99»  entirely  to  the  wet  summer.  '     '■ ' 

I  Mill's  Husl)aridry,  from  Du  Hamel,  Vol.  ii.  p.  420^ 

f)  Hf'rse- hoeing  Husbandry,  p.  11-3.  4di  edit. 
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'-*  Not  only  heavy  rains,  but  even  fogs  and  mist  have  had  tlie  same 
effect  of  producing  diseases  in  wheat,  more  especially  when  the  brea- 
ther is  l^ot,  and  accompanied  by  little  vind.  There  are  two  sorts 
of  those  fogs,  one  of  which  comes  from  the  sea ;  which,  though 
verj  thick  and  strong,  yet,  it  would  seem,  that  it  does  not  injure  the 
crop  near  the  sea -shore,  diough  it  occasions  considerable  injury  in 
the  more  inland  parts  «f  the  comitry.  I'lie  otlier  fog  arises  out  of 
die  ground.  It  is  called,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  the  ground 
raakf  (probably  reek  or  smoke),  and  strongly  resembles  a<hick  smok^ 
arising  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

*  Other  evidence  supports  the  same  idea.  According  to  Du  Ka- 
znel,  the  rust  is  owing  to  dry,  gloomy  weather  happening  when  thfc 
-com  is  at  the  height  of  its  veget:»tion.  Tull  observes,  that  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  necessary  for  keeping  the  wheat  healthy  and  strong, 
as  it  is  doubtless  the  native  of  a  hot  country.  Any  thing,  therefore, 
that  interrupts  tlie  rays  cf  the  sun,  must  be  ir.juiious  to  that  grain* 
And  in  America  tlic  mildew  is  attributed  to  the  fcgs   and  heavy 

.dews*  which  come  on  as  the  season  advances.     Sometimes  the  fogs 
-and  mists  are  so  close  and  iliick^   that  the  air  seems  in  some  degree 

toh^ve  lost  its  clastic  poweis,  so  thatneitl^r  animals  nor  vegetables 

can  thriTe  in  it. 

*  Dcits  or  Gum. — It  is  certain  that  plants  are  frequently  injured, 
.by  a  dewy  moisture  which  falls  upon  them.     That  moisture  may  be 
jdescribed,  as  a  composition  of  all  the  waters',  oily,  and  saline  va- 
pours which  eihuip  from  the  earth  or  the  sea,  which,  in  the  day- 
limCy  arc  kept  suspciidcd  by  the  heat  rf  the  sun,  but,  during  the 
cold  of  the  night,  fidl  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  deposited 
oil  the  leaves  of  trc'js,  upon  the  ears  of  corn,  &c. ;  and  being  of  a 
clammy  and  glutinous  nature,  they  chock  the  per.-.i^i ration  cf  the 
.plaut,  liinder  the  circulation  of  the  nutritious  sa^.:  in  the  projier  ves- 
sels, and  bind  up  so  closely  the  tender  esirs  (f  whe.it,  as  to  prevent 
their  growtli,  and  tl:e  HWiv.fi  of  the  grain  or  pi'  kle.    As  water-mills  are 
cfmriK'iily  placed  in  very  low  situations,  and  ai;  such  dews  are  usually 
<:ihaleu  ncm  fiat  grounds,  and  arc  geneially  again  deposited  upon 
I  hem  ;  hence,  piobaMv,  originates  the  name  of  MiiJctv,     Ilnnie  dc- 
scribe^  this.d^^w  as  a  gluey  sacchaiinc  matter,  f«iHing  with  a  sumn'cr 
Jicwrcr,  and  blocking  up  the  perspiration  of  the  plant. 

'  In  an  interestin):^  communication  f:<>m  the  county  of  Caithness^ 
the  mildew  is  attributed  to  a  close  gluibh  fr»g,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
which  lurises  from  stagnated  water  or  swamps,  and   discharges  itself 

•in  the  low  ground,  according  to  tlie  directicai  it  takes.  It  imme- 
diately stops  the  vegetiiiion  of  the  grair.,  if  it  is  in  a  milky  state, 
arid,  in  the  course. <:f  ten  hours,  the  ear  be^:»in5  to  look  bleached,  and 
of  a  pale  white.     The  ttraw  is  aflectv^d  by  it  as  wtll  as  the  ear.     If 

.ibere  i«  sunshine  next  day,  the  dam.age  is  certain  ;  hut  it  docs  little 
auschief,  if  tUeie  is  damp  or  rainy  weather  the  day  following.  ' 

p.  10— IS. 

'    One  of  the  n:eans  of  preventing  mildcwi  strongly  recommend- 

pil  by  Six  John;  is  early  sowing.     If  the  comuie;icement  of  rainy 

'  weathcf 
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weather  could  be  restricted  to  the  24th  July,  (as  it  was  thisye^)^ 
early  sowing  would  undoubtedly  be  a  most  efFectual  preTcntiTe" 5 
but  we  have  rainy  weather  often  much  earlier,-;- very  often  by  the 
1st  of  July, — sometimes,  though  not  very  often,  in  the  end  of 
June  :  and  rains  at  these  times  would  have  exactly  the  same  efiect 
upon  early  sown  wheat,  with  what  they  have,  in  th^  end  of  julfy 
upon  that  sown  at  the  customary  time.  If  we  are  not  .mistakeit. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his  small  treatise,  asserts,  that  wheat  80W|t 
in  the  spring  season  iSOf  escaped  mildew.  Now,  what  was  that 
owing  to  i  Why,  just  because  the  grain  was  not  in  an  embryo 
5Late  when  the  rains  prevailed. 

Another  preventive  recommended  by  Sir  John,  is  the  use  of- 
saline  manures.  On  this  point,  our  knowledge  is  too  limited  to 
warrant  a  decisive  opinion.  What  Sir  John  says  is,  however,  enti- 
tled to  respectful  consideration  %  therefore  the  following  passages 
lire  extmcted. 

*  In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  salts  on  vegetables,  let  us  con- 
sider the  advantages  derived  ffom  the  use  of  it  to  the  animal  crea- 
tion. It  ccrfUTily  affords  no  kind  of  nourishment,  nor  will  it  digest  ; 
ibr  it  passes  un altered  thvougli  all  tlie  strainers  of  tlie  human  body  ; 
hut,  as  the  celebrated  Hallcr  justly  observes,  it  is  of  use,  by  stimu- 
lating the  secretions,  by  promoting  a  free  perspiration,  and  by  pre- 
serving bodies  from  corruption  and  putrcscency.  In  these  respects^ 
vegetables  may  deiive  benefit  from  a  moderate  quantity  of  it,  as 
v.vll  as  animals.  If  tlie  dews,  by  the  clamminess  of  their  nature, 
r\)i<.k  the  perspiration  of  plants,  salt  is  likely  to  restore  it ;  fbr  per- 
i<^\:s  who  have  a  rlamniy  skin,  owing  to  their  abstaining  from  the 
^.ise  (y{  salt,  have  their  OLrspiration  restored  when  they  return  to  the 
use  <"f  tliat  article.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  mildew  attacks 
wheat,  the  straw  becomes  perfectly  rotten  :  nothing  but  salt,  then» 
can  prevent  that  corruption. 

*  If  the  diseases  to  which  plants  are  liable  are  produced  by  in- 
sects, there  is  reason  to  hope  that  salt,  used  in  a  judicious  manner, 
wouM  render  the  juices  of  the  plants  too  acrid  for  them. 

*  S:^a-ware,  and  other  saline  manures,  might  also  have  a  tendency 
to  siTcn;,'tlirn  the  planr ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  plants  in  full 
heiilr'>  aro  hetUT  qnili'lcd  to  resist  disease,  than  when  they  are  in  a 
v'Cikly  and  deb'iit«*'^d  ?*ite. 

'  SugIi  wer'*  the  r  ^j^sonirigs  in  favour  of  the  advantages  of  saline 
yrtr.'Tf-,  wh'^n  r<>rt 'in ;itc)vr  some  facts  were  transmitted  to  me,  by 
Jiivios  Gi  Id/,  K.q.  M^T^bcr  for  Bodmin  in  Cornwall,  which  seem 
ftro.igly  to  corroborate  tb.at  idea.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
Mr  Giddy's  Ictior,  dared  the  24th  November,  1808. 

*  Mr  Henry  Sickler  of  Gwlnear  has  written  to  rfie  following  ef- 
fect : — ^**  You  know,  when  I  took  I'renearth,  it  was  entirely  splmt. 
The  first  thing  I  did  w.us,  to  go  over  it  with  turnips.     The  immnre 
was  twenty-£ve  busliels  of  salt,  of  S4*lib«  euch,-  f--n-  acife»  -  Wheat  ^ 
^Uol^'ed  ;  and  I  never  had  a  rusty  straw,  wlien  tlie  ground  was  so 
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managed.  One  field  of  six  acres,  that  was  not  worn  out  so  much  ar^ 
tbe  rest,  I  put  into  peas,  followed  by  wheat :  the  crop  rusted  so  badly, 
diat  I  had  not  five  bushels  on  an  acre,  and  the  sample  was  a  very 
bad  one.  Next,  turnips  after  the  wheat,  with  the  usual  quantity 
crif" salty  sficceedeJ  by  wheat ;— a  very  heavy  crop  ; — no  appearance 
oF  rnst.  This  field,  in  my  course  of  crops,  has  since  been  three 
times  in  wheat,  without  the  least  appearance  of  rust ;  nor  have  I 
ftond  a  rosty  straw  in  any  of  the  fields  salted  for  turnips;  uhilst 
oil  the  lands  of  Cnswinsawsen,  which  were  not  salted,  some  have 
appeared.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  salt  prevented  the  rust,  un- 
t&  I  saw  your  letter ;  but  now  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly,  that  salt 
prevents  its- appearance.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  speak 
more  fully  to  the  subject.  This  is  all  I  know  at  present ;  but  1  am  • 
detenxMned  to  try  some  new  experiments  for  a  wheat  crop.  " 

'  <  It  must  be  remarked,-  that  the  salt  used  by  Mr  Sickler  was  pre- 
viously employed  in  curing  pilchards,  and  therefore  probably  con- 
tained some  oil.     Refuse  salt  from  the  pilchard  fisliery  is  completely  • 
free  fix)m  duty. '     p.  48 — BO. 

The  same  subject  is  again  noticed  in  a  postscript  to  the  work. 
Without  observation,  we  sh.Ul  lay  before  our  readers  the  queries 
sent  to  Mr  Sickler,  and  the  answers  returned  by  him  to  Sir  John- 
Sinclair. 

•  Query  1.  What  is  your  mode  of  using  salt  as  a  manure  for  tor-' 
nips  ? — /Ins.  I  have  farmed  this  estate  seventeen  years  last  Miehael- 
mas.  It  was  spent  with  tillage  when  I  took  it,  and  all  the  straw 
carried  off  from  it  for  a  number  of  years.  I  went  over  it  first  with 
tonupsy  winter  fallow,  twice  ploughed  in  May,  sown  with  25  bush- 
els ot  salt,  of  84  lib.  each  bushel  per  acre,  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  turnips  are  sown.  This  was  my  practice,  until  I  ix'ent  over  all 
theestate»  except  one  field,  which  I  put  into  v.'heat  without  turnip* 
or  salt,  of  which  I  gave  Mr  Giddy  an  account.  Since  that  tinie»' 
my  course  of  crops  is,  first,  wheat ;  then  turnips  on  riie  wheat  stubble 
the  following  summer  ;  tlien  barley,  with  seeds  for  dirce,  four,  or- 
?iyt  years,  btfore  breaking  again  for  wheat. 

•  Q**^ry  2.  Is  it  a  usual  practice  in  Comwull,  or  only  adopted  by* 
yourself? — /Itis.  It  was  first  introduced  by  myself,  but  it  is  now  be- 
come a  more  general  practice. 

•  Query  S.  What  is  the  kind  of  salt  used,  the  number  of  pounds  in 
each  bushel,  and  the  price,  dulf/ indmled^  and  "«hat  would  be  the- 
price  without  die  duty  ? — Ans,  The  kind  of  salt  is  what  has  beerS 
used  to  cure  pilchards.  The  number  of  buslicls,  and  of  pounds  in 
each  bushel,  already  answered.  The  price,  when  I  first  used  it,  was 
64f  per  buisliel ;  but  now  it  is  from  9d.  to  Is.,  since  there  is  a  great- 
er-demand for  it.  Some  of  it  tliey  lay  on  the  fish  twice,  which  i% 
not  so  valuable  as  that  which  is  used  but  once,  as  there  is  mere  of 
the  strength  of  it  spent  on  the  tish.  It  makes  fri7m  Id.  to  Hd.  a  bush- 
el differetiice  on  .the  price.  There  is  no  duty  on  this  salt.  1 1  is  bonj-ht 
at  ^cadaelior  about  2s.  per  bushel  by  the  fish  curers  ;  but  the  grciifcfr 
p^  import  .their  -salt  from  Liverpool,  at  ^rhich  place  it  does  not  cost 
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th'?m  mnrc  than  from  9d.  to  Is.  per  bushel.     After  it  is  done  for 
curing  tisli,  an  ofBcer  examines  and  condemns  it,  and  tlien  the  own- 
ers 5-t»ll  it  for  manure.     Boi'ore  it  was  made  use  of  in  this  way,  theyx 
uied  to  Ihrow  it  in  tlio  sea. 

*  Qj^^^y  ^''  What  is  the  weight  of  tlie  crop  produced,  and  is  it  e- 
qiiul  to  that  witli  dung  ? — jlns,  1  never  wciglied  a  crop.  The  crops 
equal  to  any  dung  crop. 

*  Qj'^^^y  5*  Were  the  turnips  drilled  or  broad-cast  I^^^Am.  Broad- 
cast twice,  and  three  times  hoed.  The  diill  has  been  used  by  one 
farmer  diese  two  years ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  in  more  general  use, 
as  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  broad-cast. 

*  Qjiteri^,  6.  How  long  is  the  benefit  of  the  manure  experienced  ; 
and  can  dung  he  siifely  used  afterwards  without  occasioning  mil- 
dew ? — Ana.  1.  have  farmed  this  estate  seventeen  years,  as  1  said  be- 
fore, and  have  found  it  always  improving.  I  have  tried  it  for  a 
com  crop,  sown  as  in  Query  1st,  and  don't  think  it  has  so  good  an 
effect  for  that  crop,  ns  wlien  mixed  with  dung,  earth  and  sand ;  but 
the  effects  of  it  on  the  clover,  in  the  barley  stubble,  is  astonishing* 
Some  of  my  land  I  have  not  salted  these  seven  years,  but  can  plain- 
ly sec  the  effects  of  it,  in  the  grass  and  com,  till  this  time*  Some  of 
the  land  that  was  not  worth  5s.  per  acre,  when  I  first  took  it,  has 
carried,  this  last  harvest,  (the  third  crop,  without  any  manure  for 
eitlier  of  them,)  fnrty -eight  Winchester  bushels  of  barley  per  acre. 
And,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  improvement  of  diis  estate,  it  is 
now  let  for  130^  per  annuniy  and  it  only  cost  me  50/. ;  and,  when  I 
took  it,  no  person  would  give  any  thing  for  it.  The  proprietor  kept 
it  in  hand  one  year  ;  in  which  time  he  publislied  it  four  times  to  be 
let,  and  no  person  attended  die  survey.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease of  rent,  I  believe  any  man  would  do  very  well  on  it ;  and  I 
think  that  the  increase  in  value  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  above  ma- 
na<2:cment.  I  never  use  dung  for  wheat,  hut  spend  it  all  for  pota- 
toja  and  top  dressing. — Never  had  any  mildew  on  the  land  that  had 
been  salted  for  turnips,  but  have  had  it  in  land  tliat  was  never  salted. 

'  Qf'^^/  '*'•  ^^  ^®  ^^^  found  to  be  an  effectual  preventive  against 
ihe  mildew,  whilst  the  neighbouring  fields  are  subject  to  that  dis- 
ease ? — Ans.  The  mildew  is  very  bad  on  some  estates  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  not  with  turnip  farmers.  I  have  inquired  at  some  of 
tliem  that  hive  boen  in  the  habit  of  sowing  salt  for  turnips  ;  and 
they  all  agree,  that  they  never  had  any  mildew  where  they  hav« 
sown  salt  for  that  crop ;  but,  before,  they  were  gready  aflfected  by  it. 

*  Qj^^^^y  S*  I)^>es  it  suit  strong  as  well  as  light  soils  ? — A7is^  I  ne- 
ver saw  it  tried  on  heavy  or  on  light  soils  but  it  had  a  good  efPcct. 

*  QM^^y  ^'  M^s  it  been  tried  with  potatoes,  or  any  other  crop  ? — . 
Ans,  Sea- weed  always  makes  the  potatoes  waxy,  and  we  diink  that 
salt  would  have  the  same  ctfcct,  so  we  never  try  it. 

*  Qy^^U  1^'  I^oes  Mr  Sickler  think  it  calculated  ^/or  universal  ap- 
plication  ? — Ans.  So  far  as  my  experience  extends,  1  think  there  is 
no  greater  improver  of  land,  as  in  answer  to  Query  6. 

*"l  wish  I  could  say  any  thing  mere  satisfactory  on  the  subject, 
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but  cannot  at  this  time.  I  mean,  however,  to  make  some  otlier  ex- 
penments  on  salt.  If  there  is  any  thing  more  I  could  be  useful  to 
yoa  relating  to  our  Cornish  husbandry^  I  should  be  glad  to  com- 
municate it.  •     p.  65 — 6S. 

The  limits  of  this  Number  preclude  us  from  hying  before  our 
readers  any  more  of  this  interesting  performance  j  but  from  what 
we  have  already  stated,  it  is  probable  they  will  in  some  respect  be 
capabfc  of  appreciating  its  merits.     Upon  the  whole,  we  think  well 
cf'it ;  though,  had  Sir  John  Sinclair  trusted  more  to  his  own,  and 
le^S  to*  the  opinions  of  other  people,  the  congruity  of  the  Inquiry 
would  have  been  more  strikingly  manifested.     We  must  dissent  f;i 
/b/<i/,fr6m  what  is  said  conceriiirg  the  injury  committed  by  fungi, 
of  par2|slticai]  plants,  thinking  the  respectable  author  has  on  that  sub- 
ject mis^akep  effect  for  cause  ;  and  fallen  into  an  error  something 
iike.wKat  would  happen  with  the  physician  who  attributed  fever 
tq.qpots, upon. the  body,  instead  of  considering  these  spots  as  signs 
or  effects  of  the  disorder  which  affected  the  blood  or  juices  of 
his  patient.     No  doubt,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture has  less  faith  in  fungiy  tlian  his  brother  who  presides  at  the 
table  of  the  Royal  Society ;  because  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  long 
kept  better  company  dian  Sir  Joseph  Banks.     Wc  beg  pardon  ; 
-*we  mean,  that  the  former  gentleman  has  associated  and  con« 
rersed  more  with  practical  farmers  tlian  the  latter;  therefore^ 
must  necessarily  be  better  acquainted  with  rural  practice  in  every 
respect.     ^Fhe  great  merit  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  both  as  an  acute 
and  enlightened  philosopher,  and  as  a  well-informed  gentleman, 
cannot  be  questioned ;  but,  with  submission,  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment on  him  to  be  ranked  as  inferior  to  his  brother  President  in 
the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  because  the  latter  has,  for  the  long 
period  of  fifteen  years,  made  that  art  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
his  studious  attention.     To  Sir  John  Sinclair  agriculture  is  more 
indebted  than  to  any  other  man  in  Britain,  without  exception. 
Aad  ivhile  at  all  times  warmly  disposed  to  bestow  our  mite  of 
applause  upon  that  gentleman  for  his  continued  and  unwearied 
exections  to  serve  the  public  interest,  we  are  equally  ready  to 
point  out.  any  error  he  may  fall  into  ;  conscious  that,  with  him, 
Vtrot  IS  unintentional ;  and  that  the  alone  object  which  animates 
liis'^heart,  IS  a  desire  to  promote  improvement  in  an  art  which  he 
Very  justly  considers  as  the  main  prop  of  national  prosperity. 
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Agricultural  Intelligence* 


The  general  aspect  of  rural  matters  through  the  winter  qua 
was  neither  pleasant  nor  comfortable*  threatening  much  injury 
to  the  public  and  individuals.  Frosty  weather*  uncommQnl] 
tense,  set  in  about  Christmas,  and  with  some  abatements  coQtiJ 
to  the  second  week  of  February,  whereby  field  labour  was  «L 
completely  impeded  ;  whilst  live  stock,  whether  consisting  of  c 
or  sheep,  suffered  materially.  Along  with  severe  frost,  heary 
of  snow  were  also  received  ;  and  these,  at  going  off,  being  socc 
ed  less  or  more  by  rain,  occasioned  losses  in  many  places  ezcee 
any  hitherto  known.  In  several  English  counties^  damage  was 
tained  by  floods,  in  January  and  February,  to  an  unpreoedentec 
tent.  In  short,  winter,  like  the  three  preceding  quarters,  prese 
most  uncommon  weather.  The  heats  of  June  and  July  were 
more  rnconsistent  with  the  general  temperature  of  British  din 
tlian  the  tempestuous  storms  of  December  and  January. 

Grain  has  not  altered  much  in  value  since  our  last  'pnblica 
the  markets  having  been  fully  supplied  ;  while  not  a  great  deal 
been  done  by  those  who  are  in  habits  of  speculating,  with  a  vie 
obtaining  profit  afterwards.  Indeed,  much  of  the  grain  is  c 
indifferent  a  quality,  that  small  temptation  was  held  out  to  1 
dealers  to  enter  with  keenness  into  a  trade  undoubtedly  hi; 
beneficial  to  the  public  interest.  Without  it  there  would  1 
scanty  supply  in  summer,  when  grain  is  mostly  out  of  the 
mer's  hand  ;  whereas,  when  speculation  prevails  at  the  time  '9 
the  greatest  part  of  grain  is  generally  brought  to  market,  thei 
little  chance  that  scarcity  will  be  felt  during  the  summer  moi 
Whetlicr  the  stock  in  hand  will  be  found  equal  to  the  summer 
mand,  is  a  problematical  point,  and  one  concerning  which  it  W4 
be  the  extremity  of  rashness  to  offer  an  opinion.  Markets,  howii 
of  late,  have  shown  a  disposition  to  advance,  especially  in  the  art 
of  wheat  and  oats,  which  are  of  general  consumption  :  And  as  a  g 
part  of  the  former  grain  is  of  inferior  quality,  many  people  dread 
the  supply  will  scarcely  be  equal  to  tlic  demand  of  the  country  b< 
next  crop  is  harvested. 

The  depcadeuce  placed  upon  America  for  a  supply  of  ^xiiea 
completely  at  an  end  for  this  year,  owing  to  the  embargoi 
what  is  called  the  Non -intercourse  Act.  As  every  port  is  now 
against  Britain  whence  bread-corn  can  be  obtained,  the  truth  of 
opinion  first  pronounced  in  tlie  report  of  the  Lords'  Committa 
Trade, '1791,  viz.  tliat  Britain  docs  not  produce  grain  sufficient 
supplying  its  inhabitants,  will  soon  be  brought  to  the  ten. 
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doubt,  many  substanti:il  improvements  have  sinc^^  tliat  time  been  in- 
troduced into  the  a^rrlculcuro  of  Gi-cat  Brituiii,  which  have  occasion- 
ed a  consiJcrahL*  increase  of  a;;riculLural  proJiice.     Tiie   tlirashinr^. 
machine  has  at  least  increased  the  amount  one-twvritijlh  above  v:\iii 
wouldactually  have  been  marketed,  had  ^^rair.  c(.>iU:niied  lo  bn  thra^.hcd 
by  the  flail ;  and  this,  of  itself,  funii«,hob  a  qu;i.iiily  niiiLh  above  any 
tbsvhttbeen  iin)p>orted  in  the  r.iost  tiisastroas  season.     Perhaps  «uit- 
sLbfeatt^ntiovi  hal  not  been  paid  to  tiiis  cirouin>t  ■  y.*e  by  ih.)sc  who 
nofttatn,  thst  the  island  cannot  raise  food  e-.iii:\i  i-.  ri-.e  consnmpt  of 
il^kiaUmtUits.'     On  the  other  hand,  popiiLitiim  has  a!--o  inr^•:l^-d  sii:co 
thftpflriad  icondescended  upi»n  ;  and  perhaps,  from  the  in  reaseot  In- 
iio^'-tlialika  popuIatiCn  ii'^uirts,  at  this  time,  a  |^ro:itcr'qnan:i:y  of 
gT«m$£>me9t  the  existing:  demand.     Without  pronouncinp'  any  doci- 
&iv^ii|lhiioiT.as  to  these  matters,  the  test  already  menricji.ed  may  be 
&4e^  referred  to.     If  Britain  this  year  furnish tis  a  snliicieut  supply 
foir^be  oOHsumption  of  its  inhabitants,  rlie  slightest  doubt  cannot  re^ 
num  coaceming'  the  ability  of  the  country   to  support  itst^lf  in  or- 
^lufcwyseasons :  tor  the  crop  of  last  yoar,  paiticulariy  L'jat  of  whi-ar, 
^'31  mdisptttably  much  inferior  to  wliat  is  obtained  in  an  average  of 
scasoDi. 

The  distillation  from  sugar  still  proceeds,  and  tliat  from  gnila 
coQtinneSftty  be  prohibited.     Perhaps  die  prohiiuticn,  under  existin^r 
^'^tumsCMiceiy  is  Virise  andsalutiiry  ;  tliough,  if  so  in  Britain,  it  must 
*^upriK  every  one  to  notice  that  an  attempt  was  lately  made  to  rc- 
niove  it  in  Izvland.     The  reason  assigned  for  a  rcnifival  was,  that  di- 
^••Uatkm  from  grain  went  on  in  spite  of  the  proJiibitory  law,  ar.d  that 
r^  «^  had.  been  used  in  tliat  country.     That  this  would  happen, 
^Hry.peraon  in  the  least  acquainted  witli  the  state  of  Ireland  knew 
^'.weil  before  the  prohibitory  law  was  passed  ;  therefore,  by  analo- 
^ifbe-proposed  repeal  should!  ike^-ise  have  been  extended  to  the  Hi^^l:- 
'^Sfifdcoclaiidf  as  stio-gested  by  an  Honourable  Member,  wlicrj  an 
^(U)|](;of.mgarhas  not  been  distilled,  and  where  distilling  from  ^^raiii 
R^9n  semething  in. the  same  way  as  usual.     The  business,  in  fact, 
^4tiikcn  up  as  a  revenue  question,  and  not  as  one  Viliicii  related 
to  supplying  the  people  widi  bread-con),  or  relieving  the  dijtresscil 
pt^Qtts  of  tlie  West  Indies.     There  is  not  a  douh:  ti].;t  tJic  situ.uiou 
of  t|w-LLtter  wa^  the  cau^e  which  produced  the  prohibition.     Tho 
MiiisiBr  trusted  tJiat  sugar  v^^uld  be  usoil  by  every  oiw  as  a  siiljsti- 
tntt^^t^  in  the  distillery  ;  and  if  the  re^e^.^.e  did  not  suffer,  he 
ctoed  not  whether  the  sacchaiiiie  substance,  wl-ie-i  luilad  and  intojc- 
icaiQd.tlic^'people,  was  drawn  frona  the  one  or  from  the  ctht'.     I-Je 
^'''QBcUhtt^T^Tnie  wasnot  to  be  obtained  fn.)n  il}c  distillery  in  Irelaml, 
""W^JfmiR:was  -allowed  -to be  distilled  ;  therelwre  attempted  to  wjtii- 
dnif  <^  ptphibition,  not witli stand iiig  that  grain  is  bodi  SL\uc«r  wxiii  -. 
^Skrr^lM^^itton  but  yrar,  when  th.e  pu>hibitory  bih   was  pas»:d. 
Iu4;d|^.^fHi^  distillers  refrained  f  o^n  usin^r'^'Uga!-,  dic:  j  is  every    ~ 
ttBfltto  bcjceve^  that  the  like  in<lidt>euce  would  baxo,  Inun  heki  out 
(D  tkfPrf  was  m  ost  bene  vc  len  tl  y  in  tend.-  d  for  i!  i  eir  I  li^i  i  b  re  ih  rt  ] : . 
FQi*  X.  mo.  37.  H  Thjra 
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Tiicre  is  not  a  single  branch  of  British  trade  that  will  meet^ 
niorc  injury  from  our  present  restricted  communication  with 
vcign  countries,  than  the  flax  and  linen  trade ;  because  it  ' 
be  impracticable  this  year  to  procure  seed  for  sowing  the  groi 
usually  destined  for  producing  tliat  useful  and  necessary  s 
cle.  It  was  very  consolatory,  no  doubt,  to  receive  informal 
from  the  Noble  Peer  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade  («s  c< 
municated  in  a  late  debate),  that  plenty  of  flax  ^eed  mieht  be 
pected  from  Canada  by  the  middle  of  next  June,  at  which  pei 
the  blossoming  of  the  crop  would,  in  common  seasons,  be  at  hs 
Perhaps  the  Noble  Peer  believed  it  was  a  matter  of  little  importa 
whether  the  plant  blossomed  at  one  time  or  at  another,  provide 
did  blossom.  But  as  matters  of  this  kind  are  rather  too  deep  fei 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  following  illustration,  whid 
not  altogether  irrelevant.  In  1775,  at  the  launching  of  a  lint 
battle  ship  at  Chatham,  th6  master  builder,  at  the  moment  w 
the  launch  was  going  to  t^ike  place,  received  a  card  from  Mr  Bi 
shaw,  then  one  of  die  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  stating,  that  he- 
on  the  road  with  a  party  of  ladies  to  see  the  launch,  and  requetf 
tliat  it  might  be  delayed  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  give  time  for  t 
arrival.  Upon  receiving  such  a  card,  the  builder,  who  was  a  i 
of  sense,  held  up  his  hands  in  amazement,  and  exclaimed,  *  I 
Mr  Brad  shaw  think  that  I  can  influence  the  tide,  or  postpone 
launcli  one  minute  beyond  the  period  of  high  water  !  !  '  and  l 
ordered  the  block  to  be  struck  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

The  fine  or  clothing  wools  have  of  late  risen  greatly  in  p] 
owing  to  tlic  melancholy  situation  of  affairs  in  Spain,  whereby  s 
tal  stoppage  of  importation  of  wool  from  that  country  is  threate 
The  most  eminent  economists  have  always  entertained  an  opir 
chat  too  little  encouragement  was  given  to  the  production  of 
wool  in  this  country,  otherwise  the  artrcle  would  not  have  been 
stantly  a  scarce  one  ;  nor  would  manufacturers  have  been  obi 
to  go  to  foreign  countries  for  a  supply  of  what  was  wanted  in 
Hne&t  manufactures.  Hitherto,  carcass  has  been  every  thing  ;'V 
the  fleece  has  by  many  people  scarcely  been  thought  worthy  oj 
tcntion.  The  home-bred  Merino  sheep  are  understood  to  prcw 
wool  not  much  inferior  to  what  is  imported  from  rfie  parent  coun 
therefore,  were  the  I^egislatuie  to  pass  an  act  prohibiting  the  im] 
ation  of  foreign  wools  (long  ago  acts  were  passed,  not  very  wi 
against  exporting  our  own  wools,  which  acts  still  remain  in  foi 
there  c  iniot  be  a  doubt  but  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  fine  wool  vr 
be  instantly  raised  at  home.  The  price  would  certainly  exceed  "* 
has  been  hidicrto  given  for  home-produced  wools  ;  because,  iin)fs 
vilue  of  the  wool  was  advanced,  farmers  would  still  continue 
attention  to  the  carcass,  and  consider  it  as  the  princtpnl  object : 
was  the  price  of  wool  increased  in  the  same  ratio  witli  Other  art: 
the  attention  of  the  farmer  would  undoubtedly  be  turned  to  pro 
Oic  finest  qnalitics.     This  hitherto  has  not  been  his  object ; 
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Ofrinato  the  state  of  the  market,  it  is  well  known  b7  ever^  breeder 
and  l&eder»  that  coarse-woolled  sheep  paid  as  welly  if  not  better, 
fiv  the  expense  of  breeding  and  feeding,  than  those  who  carried  a 
^eece  of  the  finest  clothing  wool. 

Tfie  landed  interest  of  Scotland  seem,  of  late,  to  be  awakened  to 
aieiMe  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  Property-tax  act,  and, 
tf  coiurse,  are  endeavouring  tu  procure  that  redress  which  the  occu- 
»pieis  of  land  are  well  entitled  to.     We  observe  this  disposition  witli 
mach  satisfaction ;  because  this  work  has  been  tlie  alone  periodical 
pnUiGation  in  Britain,  which  ventured  to  investigate  the  Property 
tag^  or  to  point  out  its  consequences  to  the  landed  interest.     At  the 
trstf  our  feeble  endeavours  were,  like  the  small  cloud  in  the  horizon^ 
.scarcely  discernible  to  an  ordinary  observer,  and  even  treated  with 
ooQtempt  by  the  majority  of  those  who  weie  most  nearly  interest- 
ed*   We  must  confess  oursdves  to  be  proud,  upon  observing  that 
the  small  cloud  has  spread  over  almost  one  half  of  North  Britain, 
aqd  dbat  our  sentiments  have  in  a  c;reat  measure  been  approven, 
and  recommended  by  a  general  meetmg  of  the  landed  interest  lately 
held  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.     It  is  a  matter  of  very  little  import- 
ance to  the  tenantry,  how  or  in  what  manner  they  are  assessed,  pro- 
vided the  power  of  disproval  is  committed  to  them.     From  the  first 
we  approyed  of  the  principle  of  what  is  called  the  Property-tax  Act, 
thonga  we  have  constantly  lifted  lip  our  testimony  against  the  crite- 
rion adopted  for  ascertaining  the  income  of  the  cultivators  of  land. 
An  ezeniption  in  their  favour  was  never  wished  or  desired,  thoup^h 
h  was  always  contended  that  they  had  a  right  to  be  placed  upon  the 
saoae  footing  with  other  members  of  the  community.    This  will  be  done 
when  the  right  of  disproving  an  assessment  is  bestowed,  which  in  no 
shape  is  recognized  by  the  last  act,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  formerly  pass- 
ed for  assessmg  the  Property-tax.     If  the  farmer  cannot  disprove  the 
Rate  of  his  assessment ;  if  he  cannot  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
commissioner,  tliat  his  gains  and  profits  for  the  year  are  below  tlie  sum 
for  which  he  is  rated  by  the  assessor,  then  there  can  be  no  objection 
a^nst  an  assumed  criterion  being  used  for  ascertaining  his  gains  and 
profits.     According  to  the  acts  now  in  force,  he  may  lose  every  head 
and  tsul  of  his  live  stock  by  disease — may  have  his  liouse  and  furni- 
-tme  bamt — his  whole  crop  blasted  and  destroyed  by  the  elements-"^ 
and  yet*  still,  he  is  considered  as  enjoying  an  income  not  less  tlian 
cue  half  of  the  rent  covemuited  to  be  paid  to  his  landlord.     It  is  a- 
liainsl  these  monstrosicies  that  we  have  constantly  argued  ;  because 
tlie;epa[imiasioners  are  not  entrusted  \^ith  power  to  make  an  abate- 
JDiBiiti  cveif  (]K>ugh  evety  one  of  the  above  disasters  had  occurred,  and 
coaU  be  fully  instructed.     In  England  the  act  has  been  administered 
'in  %  rery  Afferent  manner  ;    and,  ^s  ere  it  ncccbbury,  the  difference 
'might  be. shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  cue.       But  there  is  no 
1  nomsiCy  to-^ring  forward  the  Ent^li.h  SYbium  as  a  reason  for  allevi- 
L.  [lttiag^|l|i».$QOttish  one.     The  gri)und  npon  wliicli  the  farmers  of  Scot- 
t  iwitflandi  i3  strong  eiiough  of  itself;  and  their  object  is  merely  to 
.. ,  II  53  be 
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I  c  pl.iced  upon  tlie  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  communtty, 
naniely,  to  p;iy  tlie  Property- tax  according  to  the  amount  of- tlkiir 
chains  and  proli:s.  "^rius  object  is  so  reasonable  as  not  to  be  resisted,' 
jMOviJeJ  it  is  clearly  iirid  distinctly  stated.  That  success  will  uld-' 
ri2*i:ejy  be  gained,  is  almost  indisputable  ;  though,  very  probably, 
t\\^  fir'it  application  may  be  unsuccessful.  This  is  no  reason,  how- 
cyer.  for  th.^  landed  interest  abating  their  endeavours  to  procure  re-" 
dress  ;  on  die  contrary,  disappoiiitnient,  in  the  first  instance,  ought 
to  stimulaie  them  to  return  to  the  charge  with  double  force  ;  and,  if 
they  are  v.\-\\y  true  to  their  owti  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  t&at 
application  for  relief  can  ultimately  be  rejected. 

The  Ess,;)  b  for  tlic  premium  offered  by  a  respectable  gentleman 
in  the  second  Number  of  last  volume,  were  transmitted  to  that  gen- 
tleman, as  announced  iu  the  December  Magazine ;  and  we  are  now 
authorized  to  say,  tliat  the  premium  will  be  divided  betwixt  the  au- 
thors of  tlie  two  Essays,  whose  distinguishing  mottos  are — 
No.l.*  yll  prius  ignoiumjerro  quam  scindimus  etqtior 
Ventofiy  et  varium  cceli  pradisccre  morem 
Cur  a  .v/*,  ac  patrias  cult  usque  habit  usque  loconim 
lit  quid  quccquejcrat  regio,  et  quid  qu^quc  recuscf. '     ViRG- 
No.  2.  *  Nil  tarn  difficile  est  quod  non  sd^rtia  vincet.  * 
and  that,  upon  application  to  the  Publishers,  the  premium  offered 
will  be  paid  accordingly.     The  names  of  the  successful  competitors 
are  entrusted  witli  the  Publishers,  though  it  was  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion them  in  a  public  manner. 

The  gentleman  who  offered  the  above  premium,  reserve*  liberty 
to  publish  tlie  above  Essays  with  amendments,  when  he  is  disposed 
to  take  the  trouble  of  revising  them.  In  that  case,  tliey  shall  be  pre- 
sented, not  as  competition  essays,  but  merely  as  letters  upon  the  sub- 
ject proposed  to  be  investigated.  If  the  authors  are  not  pleased  with 
this  condition,  tlie  MS.  copies  shall  be  returned  to  them  respectively. 

SCOTLAND. 

Letter  from  Invemessshirey  February  15. 
*  Frost  commenced  with  us  about  tlie  16th  December,  since  which 
time  not  a  single  plough  has  been  yoked,  nor  an  article  of  farm-work 
performed,  except  thrashing  corn,  and  carting  manure.  The  frost 
was  more  severe  than  at  any  time  within  the  recollection  of  the  old- 
est person  living  ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  its  severity,  the  Moray 
Frith  at  Kessock  Ferry  was  quite  frozen  over,  notwithstanding  that 
tlie  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  there  is  considerable.  It  is  said,  tliat  ai 
do^  passed  over  tlie  ice,  which,  if  true,  was  an  uncommon  circum- 
stance hi  this  part  of  the  country,  especially  as  the  Frith  at  Kessock 
may  be  reckoned  an  arm  of  the  sea.  We  had  not  much  snow,  so 
the  fields  were  not  shut  up  from  cattle,  who  always  made  some  shift 
there  through  tlie  day,  to  tiie  great  saving  of  fodder.  Turnips  were 
a  good  crop  this  year,  and  of  much  consequence  bolh  to  the  breeder 
aiid  feeder,  serving  to  keep  the  young  stock  cf  the  one  in  good  order, 

and 
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amd  to  fatten  the  more  aged  cattle  of  the  other.  Fat  cattle  are,  how- 
creTt  SO  per  cent,  lower  than  last  year  at  this  time,  selling  from  5d« 
CO  B\d.  per  lib.  Mutton  much  the  same.  The  demand  for  both  ar- 
ticles is  not  great.  Wheat  sells  about  42s.  per  boll ;  Barley  from 
32s.  to  S5s. ;  Oatmeal  32s.  per  boll  of  nine  stones  ;  Potatoes  12s.  per 
boU  of  8  barley  firlots;  Raw  hides  2|d.  and  Sd,  per  lib.  Dutch  weight; 
Tallow  8d.  The  tanners  are  driving  a  fine  trade ;  for,  as  hides  fall, 
«hoes  rise,  the  shoemaker  asserting  that  leather  is  higher  in  price  tliaa 
formerly,  when  the  raw  article  was  considerably  dearer.  * 
Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Lar/gholm^  Feb,  20. 

*  Since  the  publication  of  your  last  Number,  the  weatlier  has  run 
much  into  extremes,  from  heavy  rains  to  keen  frcst  and  snow.  The 
winter  has  consequently  been  severe  to  the  stock  farmers,  who  suf- 
fered much,  purticularly  in  hiHi  h*ing  situations,  in  the  course  of  the 
last,  and  beginning  of  the  prosoui  month  ;  during  a  considerable  part 
of  which  period,  several  of  them  were  ooligcd  to  fly  to  the  low  coun- 
try, or  support  their  fiocks  by  feeding  witli  hay.  Shvep  stocks,  in 
general,  have  suffered  much  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Tliey  are  mostly  in  low  condition  ;  anti  it  is  feared  tint  the  rot  will 
be  partially  felt  in  many  places,  from  tlie  effects  of  hunger,  uiiwhole- 
soxne  food,  and  the  stormy  weather  tliey  have  been  exposed  to  during 
tlie  greatest  part  of  winter.  Should  the  succecdirp^  sj^rir.c^  months 
prove  unfavourable,  a  considerable  loss  of  stock  n!n.y  be  looked  for. 

*  The  prices  of  grain  and  meal  in  our  m^irkets  have  been  gradu- 
ally gcttii\g  up  for  sfyme  time  past.  Butcher  njeat  has  kept  pretty 
steady  during  the  season ;  hut  pork  has  been  higher  than  for  some 
years.  The  turnip  crop,  which  in  general  was  h'p^htin  this  dis- 
tricty.has  suffered  much  Irom  the  severity  of  tlie  season,  and  is  now 
mostly  consumed  or  destroyed,  by  the  severity  and  su JJcn  exrren:es 
of  the  weather.  Fodder,  however,  has  been  plentiful,  from  the  a- 
bandant  supply  of  hay  and  straw  produced  from  tJie  crop  of  last 
season. 

*  The  operations  of  ploughing,  and  other  field  labour,  have  been 
retarded  much  beyond  their  usual  progress  at  this  staji^c  cf  the  sea- 
son ;  and  such  fields  as  had  been  ploughed  before  the  frosts  set  in, 
have,  in  our  light  soil,  been  completely  drenched  and  washed  down 
by  the  weighty  rains  which  succeeded  the  frosty  wearber.  A  i'ew 
small  patches  of  wheat  were  sown  last  autumn  in  this  district ; 
but  their  appearance  is  by  no  means  promising.  A  hi/i^li  ilood,  which 
followed  the  thaw  on  the  £9th  ult.,  did  considerable  daman^e  to  tlie 
valleys  and  low  lying  grounds,  breaking  down  xceirs  and  miil-dams, 
and  nljuxing  bridges  in  many  places. ' 

Li'lterjram  Cla.'igoic,  2\st  Felriiarjj. 

*  The  operations  of  the  field,  particularly  j'lougliirg,  Itave  been 
much  retarded  by  the  severe  storms  of  frost  and  snow  which  we  have 
ezperfefaced  dnce  our  last. 

•'TPBii  navigation  of  the  river  having  been  stopt  for  a  considerable 
bjr  ilte'i'cc  ;  and  the  wind  blowing  long  from  the  east,  prevent- 
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ed  the  usual  arrirals  of  gr^in  at  our  porL  Though  not  }fesf  tfuyi 
S0,()00  bolls,  chiefly  o.its,  from  Ireland  and  the  Sooth  of  Scodm4» 
have  arrived  in  the  Cljrdc  since  the  1st  of  December,  we  do  not  b«w 
lievc  that  more  than  a  half  of  that  quantity  has  yet  come  to  CHt)^ 
gow.  On  this  account,  together  with  tlic  idea  diat  the  Irish  dittil- 
iery  bill,  which  is  now  before  Parliament,  will  pass  into  a  laWp  tmH 
have  advanced  considerably  in  price.  But  as  the  wind  has  Mw 
changed  to  the  west,  we  expect  large  quantities  forward  |  aad| 
should  no  check  be  put  to  our  importations  from  Irelandi  we-  aae 
no  cause  to  think  that  we  shall  not  be  abundantly  supplied  with 
this  grain. 

*  Our  ideas  with  regard  to  wheat  are  not  so  sanguine.  The  stoek 
has  now  become  very  small ;  and,  unless  we  receive  considerable 
supplies  from  abroad,  the  east  of  Scotland,  or  from  Englaadf  ve 
will  soon  feel  tlie  want  of  that  grain. 

*  Little  barley  has  yet  come  to  market ;  nor  is  there  much  de- 
znaud  for  it.  Onr  supply  of  beans  and  peas  has  been  equal  to  the 
consumption.     Annexed  is  a  state  of  our  prices  current. 

*  8iate  of  Glasgow  Markets,  21.  February. 
Forciim  Red  Wheat,  4-85.  to  50s.  J       u  n    rr  •  i-^u         i_- 
Scotch  (new)    do.    4fis.  _  50s.  j  P;  ^^  of  L.nl.thgo«-shire  me.Tsure. 

American  do.    52s.  —  54'S.     ditto  of  240  lib. 

Irish  Mealinc  Oats  32s.  —  ^^s.l   ,._     ^too^ivl 
Tx     .  r  •     ^1       o'io       <;n    r  ditto  of  264  lib. 
Do.  mtcri or      do.     2Js.  —  30s.  I 

iicotch  Potiito  do.     Sis.  —  32s.  1   ,.  ^    or        i_* 

Ditto  SmaU     do.     26s.  —  2Ts.  j  ^'^^  Renfrewshire  mea«tire. 

Enzlish  Bai4cy,         3^5.  —  42s.  /   ,.^    c  v       !.•        j. 
Kccfich       do.  .Sls.-33s.i'';«°S'»^*"'g*'"'*   *tto. 

Irish  do.  3Ss.  —  34s.     ditto  Renfrewshire  ditto. 

Kiu^li.sh  Bi'ans,  38s.  —  40s.l   ..^    o^- v      i.-      .. 

Scotch      do.  35s.  _  38s.  f  '^^  Surbngshire  ditto. 

English  Gi-ey  Peas    37s.  —  38s.  |    ,._  ,.  ,. 

,S«,uh  do.         3.5s.  -  S6s.  f '*'"*»        ^'^        ditto. 

Do.  Oatmeal  27s.  —  31s. 

Irish     do.  26s.  — 27s. 

Fine  Hour  82s.  —  84s.     p.  sack  of  280  lib. 

irest  Stirlingshire  Quarterly  Report.  i 

The  quiuitlty  of  snow  which  f3l  this  winter  was  ancoBimonly 
great.  In  the  beginning  of  January  and  February  it  lay  to*  deep 
m\  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  to  render  the  pasturage  inacces- 
sible to  cattle,  aiui  ^^'iiii  blown  so  much  into  the  hollow  spaces  of 
the  roads,  as  to  render  them  impassable,  without  clearing-  theia 
out  on  both  occasions — an  expedient  which  is  rarely  neceMary  in 
the  Western  districts  of  Scotland.  The  intervening  period  waa  filled 
up  with  such  rapid  alternations  of  frost  and  rain,  as  to  fuspeild  en- 
tirely die  operations  of  the  field. 

Although  die  season  has  been  severe,  live  stock  have  sufiered  little 
even  in  the  higher  districts.     During  the  mouths  of  November  and 

Decenibcr» 
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Seceviber,  the  weather  was  commonly  fair ;  and  sheep,  by  enjoyin<r 
4  -dry-  bed,  kept  free  of  disease.  During  the  heavy  falls  of  snoTv> 
tbtiewas  a^  necessity  of  feeding  with  hay  ;  and,  as  the  snow  fell  gnb- 
4lttfiy  at  first*  shepherds  had  timeous  warning  to  provide  against  dani- 

Cr»:  Though  much  fodder  has  been  already  consumed,  yet,  as  th^ 
y  war  an  abundant  crop,  and  the  corns  harvested  in  excellent  or* 
dkv»  there  will  be  no  deficiency  on  this  score,  unless  the  spting  be 
Vary  backward,  which,  after  the  recent  severe  winter,  there  is  no  rea^ 
sen.tp  apprehend.  In  the  late  markets,  there  has  been  a  great  show 
Hf  jdranght  horses.  A  general  complaint  is  made  of  the  scarcity  of 
money.  The  purchasers,  though  numerous,  are  rather  shy  :  in  con- 
feqnence  of  which,  the  purchases  are  few,  and  the  prices  declining. 
Grain,  till  of  late,  has  been  stationary.  Less  than  usual  has  been 
btDUght  to  market ;  but  the  deficiency  was  fully  supplied  by  the  a- 
bundance  and  excellence  of  the  potatoes,  and  by  the  large  importa- 
CioDS  of  oats  from  Ireland.  The  potatoes  being  nearly  exhausted, 
bas  produced  a  greater  demand  for  grain.  Prices  have  begun  to 
rise  ;  and  though  from  28s.  to  30s.  is  offered  for  the  boll  of  meal, 
-very  little  is  sold. 

The  recent  discussions  in  Parliament,  respecting  distillation  from 
grain  in  Ireland,  has  awakened  the  spirit  of  monopoly  in  some  of 
oar  neighbouring  towns.     It  has  been  stated  officially,  that  the  last 
crop  has  been  abundant  in  Ireland  ;  that  the  price  of  grain  must 
therefore  fall  considerably.;  and  that  distillation  from  grain  should 
be  permitted  to  consume  the  surplus  produce,  and  afford  a  fair  price 
to  the  farmer.     To  this  argument  no  regard  is  paid  by  the  mercan- 
tile interest,  although  a  vast  quantity  ot  sugar  has  been  lately  with- 
drawn from  the  market,  and  the  price  has  risen  20s.  per  cwt.  in  the 
course  of  six  months.     It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  sugar, 
whenever  it  comes  in  competition  witli  grain,  should  obtain  an  un- 
disputed preference.     The  city  of  Glasgow  has  taken  tl:e  lead  in 
petitioning  Parliament  against  the  Irish  distillation  bill.     They  have 
been  barely  seconded  by  the  $mall  town  of  Dunbarton  ;  and  they  arc 
amazed  that  no  other  has  yet  followed  their  example.     The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  admitted,  that  illicit  distillation  was 
carried  on  to  great  extent  in  Ireland.     Our  city  oracles  consider  this 
only  as  a  pretence  for  permitting  distil  hi tion,  but  they  can  see  no 
ibrca  in  it ; — they  think  smuggling  might  easily  be  prevented,  and 
blame  the  remissness  and  feebleness  of  Government  in  not  doing 
Mk     But  if  these  gentlemen  wcmld  look  to  the  state  c^f  the  inar- 
kctii  they  would  find  that  barley  mciintains  a  high  price  hi  this  coun- 
try  (and  if  they  would  take  an  excursion  of  a  few  miles  from  the 
MMdE|».  of  Glasgow,  they  would  fin  J  that  malt  whisky  is  ssill  plenri- 
fid-iD  every  village ; — that  illicit  distilleries  are  very  numerous,  in 
4ifM6  ^  the  severe  penalties  against  defaulters ; — and  that  it  is  im- 
posnbie  to  suppress  die  evil,  so  long  as,  by  die  present  high  price 

-*;C»£^9Ult spirits,  there  is  a  profit  of  nedtlv  f500  fcr  cf}:t  in  favour  of 

:r.dUfk-itoillation.— rc&,  21. 
'V-.fi  II  '!■  Forfarsl.'rr. 
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Forfarshire  Quartnlj/  Report, 
The  weather,  during  die  preceding  qunrter,  has  been  very  tem- 
pestuous and  unfavourable  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry.  For  two 
montlis  p.ist,  heavy  storms  of  snow  and  rain  have  followe4  each 
other  In  succession,  v/liich  have  saturated  the  ground,  and  washed 
iUl  ;/iou;-,r^*d  l.iud  in  an  excessive  degree.  In  consequence  of  these, 
:il:,o,  the  damage  d.me  to  low  lying  lields  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams  by  overiiuwing,  has  been  greater  than  remembered  for  many 
yens,  au.l  ilie  peiuicious  efl'jcts  will  be  felt  for  a  time  to  come. 
The  l.ibvOur  peifiVxTnod  (hiring  the  above  period  lias  been  but  trifling, 
iin.l  confined  lo  ttirashing  tlie  crop  and  carting  out  manure.  Now 
that  the  weather  [iromiscs  better,  field  labour  is  going  briskly  on,  on 
dry  land,  and  in  a  more  forward  state  tlian  last  year  at  this  time. 

Turnips  are  much  rotted  ;  and  fattening  stock  have  improved  lit- 
tle for  six  or  eight  weeks.  It  has  almost  been  impossible  to  cart 
turnips  olF  the  i>;round,  of  late,  without  poaching  it  severely,  A 
considerable  number  of  fat  cattle  are  still  on  hand  ;  and  any  sales 
tliat  have  been  made  are  about  9s.  per  stone  for  good' fat. 

Fodder  does  not  appear  to  be  scarce,  and  the  crop  is  turning  out 
ratlier  hotter  than  once  expected.  Good  wheat  brings  from  4-6s.  to 
4J5S.  ;  bavky  2os.  to  29s. ;  potato  oats  28 s.  to  50s. ;  the  prices  of 
inferior  si>rls  arc  various.  It  may  be  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
poficable  part  k){  die  crop  is  sold  by  the  farmer ;  Dut  a  considerable 
quaniity  of  wheat  is  still  in  tlie  hands  of  grain  merchants. 

TJie  winter  wlieats  on  clay  or  dry  soils  look  tolerably  well ;  but 
where  the  land  i»  k)«.)se,  on  a  retentive  bottom,  their  appearance  is 
thin  and  emaciated  ;  and  a  considerable  extent  o{  the  la^t  mentioned 
description  was,  in  consequence  of  the  favourable  autumn,  peimit- 
led  to  be  sown. 

Land  rent  can  scarcely  be  noted,  as  few  sets  have  been  made  this 
quarter.     Labour  is  rather  on  the  iall. 

The  I  lie  ext'iiions  uf  llie  fa; nit rs  of  several  counties,  to  get  tliC 
a.s-s>;Tn:.'r.t  of  the  Income  Tax  on  them  etjually  adjusted,  have  not 
had  liie  eit''\L  of  sumulaiing  the  faimers  of  tiiis  county  to  a  like 
euort ;  but  a  sc^rt  of  ap.itiiy  seems  to  have  j>revailed  in  the  business 
I'm-  sopie  time.  Our  great  pnrpriettrs  ;ire  never  amoi\^;  the  first  to 
\iv^v  n,j.:ii-.cs  ihat  emhiLice  the  interest  of  their  tenantry;  though 
ii  is  srr.ii:^  ■  tl..it,  i:i  t]:is  cabe,  they  slionld  be  so  blind  to  sclf- 
i:ii-'rc\-v,  \\iien  t!u;ir  in:ii:;?i'ce  mi^'h:  be  so  beneficia'iiy  employed  in 
pri^iiolir.^;  I'.ioir  own  and  xhc  public  good. — '21.4  Feb, 

p.ow'-k.hire  Ou'irterfj  Rrrort, 
Tirr,  v.{::'tp  /  cluiii:^-'  :"jis  quarter  has  been  Ftomiy  and  severe,  the 
■vi.i  1,  f.  r  .'l::!'.:-.:  lv.-;).rri i:\Is  c-f  ihe  period,  havi.;;,^  blov/n  from  thp 
V. .-':  *Ji  .:r.J  la'i,  wuh  bL.ivy  falls  of  snow,  by  which  the  loads  wer^ 
rvi^.^'itCvlly  liriRed  up.  Tliaws  v.-ere  frt-que"it  i  bi;l  as  they  generally 
«  cmmenced  with  rain  or  sit  el,  the  neids  have  been  continually  drench-' 
e  \  ill  wetnes.'.. 

1  rem  ilie  above  causes,  ploughing,  and  field  labour  of  every  de.^ 

scri'plioii. 
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scription»  is  necessarily  much  behind.  Since  the  1 5th  current,  we  have 
liowevcr  been  favoured  with  a  continuance  of  fresh  westerly  gales, 
which  have  completely  cleared  the  roads,  and  brought  dry-hotiomed 
turnip  fields  into  a  fine  ploughing  state. 

Winter  wheats  and  young  clovers  were  much  protected  by  the 
snow,  and  are  at  present  looking  healthy,  tliough  the  frost  at  times 
was  extremely  intense,  the  tliermometor  having  one  night  (January 
IStli)  stood  so  low  as  10  dcgrets,  or  ^J  degrees  below  tlie  freezing 

point. 

Turnips  are  so  much  spoilt  by  the  frost,  that  the  few  unoccu- 
pied fields  have  been  recently  taken  at  a  considerable  advance.  But 
as  this  reserve  is  not  equal  to  the  deficiency,  premature  sales  are  very 
likely  to  ensue  ;  while,  from  the  adverse  state  of  the  weather,  the 
generality  of  turnip  sheep  are  in  such  a  backward  state,  that  many 
of  them  will  not  show  to  advantage  at  an  early  market. 

Fat  markets  have  all  along  been  pretty  steady  ;  beef  having 
brought  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  stone  sink,  and  mutton  frcm  7s.  to  8s. 
per  ditto,  English  weight.  Sheep  in  high  condition  have,  however, 
sold  recently  as  high  as  8s.  9d.  per  stone  sink. 

Straw  fodder  has  stood  little  eatage,  and  will  be  a  scarce  article, 
in  many  cases,  during  tlie  spring  months.  With  the  exception  of 
bariey,  which  has  been  rather  falling  in  price,  corn  markets  expcri- 
•  enced  little  variation  from  the  commencement  of  the  quarter  till  Sa- 
turday last,  when  oats  advanced  about  2s.  per  boll.  At  Berwick 
market,  February  ISth,  current  prices  were,  wheat,  4<)s.  to  63s. ; 
barley,  27s.  to  28s. ;  and  oats,  22s.  to  2os.  per  boll,  of  6  Winches- 
ter bushels. — Felrnarif  2K«/. 

P.  iS.  The  farmers  of  this  county  (in  conjunction  with  tliose  of 
Roxburgh  and  Selkirkshire^  are  preparing  a  petition  to  Parliament 
against  tJie  present  mode  of  assessing  the  Property-Tax  upon  occu- 
piers of  land ;  and  a  subscription  is  now  g'>trig  forward  to  defray 
the  necessary  expense. 

Moratfshire  Quarterly  Rnwrt. 
The  intelligence  which  can  be  furnished  for  this  quarter,  is  not 
of  an  interesting  nature.  The  winter  has  been  more  severe  than  al- 
most any  ever  remembered,  and  field  labour  is  mucli  beiiinJ  ;  but 
there  is  no  want  of  provender;  and  cattle  arc  in  good  condition. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  wheat  (as  was  expected)  equal  an  ord:- 
nar)'  crop  ;  and,  before  it  was  known  that  the  American  em'hrirgo 
was  to  be  continued,  considerable  sales  were  made  at  40s.  per  boll, 
and  again  partly  resold.  Some  parcels  have  since  bocn  bought  at 
45s.,  which,  according  to  present  appearances,  will  not  pay  the 
incrchant,  as  markets  (now  that  die  first  alarm  is  over)  «ve  dull 
both  south  and  north,  and  will  remain  so  until  the  L(j:k1i;;i  specular 
tors  sec  some  new  cause  to  strike  in.     Oats  are  a  bad  crop,  and  )  iel.dj 

Sr'poorly  in  meal.     This  exporting  county  will  scarcely  supjjly  it^ 
f  with  that  article.     The  principal  barley  sales  are  to  milloi  s  and 
j^itHeglers  of  whisky,  both  uncertain  and  limited  in  the  extieme. 
■'  i--  •  •  Tq 
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To  these  people  some  sales  have  been  made  at  SOs.  to  35s.  per  bolL 
Had  oats  been  usually  productive,  the  growers  of  barley  would  haM 
had  a  ruinous  year.  Should  Government  ag^in  see  it  right  to  permit 
distillation  from  grain,  some  material  alteration  in  our  Northern  tct 
of  Parliament  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for,  as  it  stands,  the  revenbCf 
tlie  agriculture,  and  morals  of  the  people,  suffer  in  the  ertreme^^ 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  smuggling  will  be  effectually  elieck- 
ed  in  the  Nortli  by  laws,  however  rigid,  unless  licensed  stills  are 
tolerated,  under  conditions  to  make  them  an  object  of  traffic,  which 
at  present  is  by  no  means  tlie  case.  Much  improper  opposition  has 
been  given  to  this  measure ;  but  as  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
North  are,  on  most  occasions,  ready  to  attend  to  their  own  and  the 
interest  of  the  country  at  large,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  join  m  a 
body  to  get  st^me  effectual  measures  adopted,  and  not  apply  sepa- 
rately, as  hitherto. 

'J'he  farmers  of  this  district  have  large  stocks  of  well  fed  young 
cattle  for  sale,  in  fine  condition  for  the  flesher  or  grazier ;  and  put- 
chasers  will  be  conducted  tlirough  the  different  farms  in  the  county, 
wher<;  the  cattle  are  to  be  seen,  on  application  to  Mr  Thomas  Craig, 

vS4t  Barm uc kit y  near  Elgin 2\st  Februnn/, 

Bmifp^hire  Qjtartevly  Report. 

The  unusual  mildness  of  the  weather,  from  the  date  of  last  Re- 
port till  about  the  ^.^tli  December,  admitted  all  the  operations  ti£ 
husbandry  necessary  for  the  season  to  be  carried  on  with  great  faci- 
lity ;  consequently  ploughing  v/as  in  a  very  forward  state  when  frtJst 
and  snow  were  leceived.  Another  great  advantage  was  derived 
from  a  great  savl;)g  of  provender  having  been  made,  by  the  li^e 
stock  ihiding  subsistence  out  of  doors  so  long  after  the  usual  time  of 
ii'UK-ing.  Since  the  above  period,  the  winter  has  been  pnrticulariy 
-.''veic,  and  tlio  frost,  at  different  times,  more  intense  than  scarcely 
ever  remembered.  About  the  2lth  ultimo  it  was  so  severe,  tlfat 
iJie  thermometer  stood  mimy  degrees  below  tl^e  freezing  poiAt. 
Fortunately,  at  this  time,  there  was  a  sufficient  quantity  of  snow  to 
ihicld  tlie  wheat  and  young  grasses,  wJiich,  no  doubt,  would  have 
<  iherwise  been  materially  injured.  Altliough  several  thaws  have 
l»ccn  experienced  since  that  time,  field  work  of  every  description  hns 
Wen  mostly  ai  a  stand.  Even  carting  out  of  dung  was  scarcrty 
^.^!acli\:able  In  rnanv  situ:)tions.  Stall  feedinrr,  which  i^but  oartiallv 
t  irrifd  on  in  tJiis  district,  has  been  found  a  difficult  task,  and  attend- 
ed wiih  liule  advantage,  during  all  last  montli ;  but  as  cattle  were 
J  revlcusly  in  forward  condition,  tliis  branch  has  not  received  so 
i.vvere  a  cliock  I's  might  have  been  expected.  Turnips  were'  in  ge- 
neral a  fair  crop  ;  but,  in  many  fields,  a  large  proportion  are  aheady 
spoiled.  The  yellow,  however,  liave  stood  the  test,  and  always 
prove  a  great  acquisition  at  this  season.  Hay  is  a  scarce  article, 
and  straw  consuming  rapidly  ;  so  th?Tt  many  farmers  will  be  diffi- 
cult<*d  to  keep  on  their  cattle  till  the  usual  period.  From  these 
caa:ius  a  considerable  slaughter  has   been  going  en,  and  butcher 

xncat 
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not  exceeding  5s.  6d.  and  6s,  per  stone  sink.  Those  who  can 
the  spring  markets  expect  to  be  better  paid,  as  it  may  be  pre- 
the  usual  supplies  will  not  be  obtained  from  the  distilleries 
vnder  present  circumstances.  The  crop  turns  out  much  worse  un'^ 
der  the  flail,  than  was  expected  at  tlie  period  of  ingathering.  Many 
•f  tbe  best  fields,  both  of  oats  and  barley,  scarcely  give  five  bolls 
per  acre.  It  may  be  fairly  stated,  that  the  farmer  is  not  remuner- 
ated for  this  deficiency  by  present  prices,  although  a  great  propor- 
tioKiof  the  community  have  much  ado  to  keep  from  starving,  money 
being  so  little  in  circulation. — Present  prices  of  grain.-  Oats  22s.  to 
26s. ;  bear  25s.  to  28s.  per  boll,  of  128  Scots  pints.  Wheat  mostly 
all  sold  some  time  ago  at  40s.  ;  and  what  remains  is  worth  about 

45s.     Best  oatmeal  28s.  per  boll,  of  eight  stone  Dutch. 28.  Feb, 

Letter  from  Falkirk^  21 5/  Fehruaru, 
*  The  long  continued  severe  fros:,  and  heavy  ^lls  of  snow,  laid 
die  plough  entirely  aside  for  two  months  past,  and  confined  out- 
door operations  to  carting  of  dung  and  dressing  hedges.  Luckily, 
bowever*  winter  ploughing  v/as  previously  well  advanced  Had 
the  fiost  gone  off  without  rain,  the  ground  would  have  been  in  an 
ezcdJent  state  for  every  spring  operation,  as  it  had  penetrated,  even 
on  firm  old  lea,  to  the  deptli  of  a  plough-furrow,  and  had  conse* 
^uemly  rendered  the  strongest  clay  tender.  But  for  ten  or  twelve 
daysy  we  have  had  almost  constant  rain,  witli  tremendous  gales  of 
irind  ;  and  now  hard  frost  has  again  returned.  If  an  almost  imme- 
diate change  to  settled,  open  weather,  does  not  take  place,  spring  work 
must  necessarily  be  thrown  far  back,  and  is  indeed  already  so  much 
behind^  that  erery  day  is  now  of  great  moment.  Notwithstanding  * 
the  uncommon  severity  of  the  winter,  the  young  wheats  do  not 
appear  to  hav  suffered*  Even  those  early  sown,  arc  no  doubt 
more  backward  than  usually  happens  at  this  season  ;  but  this  may 
not  ultimately  prove  prejudicial.  The  idea  given  in  last  report,  of  the 
sate  of  the  crops  in  this  district,  turns  out  pretty  correct,  except 
that  wheat  is  worse  than  was  then  stated. .  Quantity  and  quality  ta- 
ken together,  it  is  probably  not  less  than  a  third  below  a  fair  ordi- 
nary average ;  indeed,  a  decent  sample  of  this  grain  is  scarcely  to 
be  met  with  ;  die  present  price  about  45s.  per  Linlithgow  standard 
bolL  Under  existing  circumstances,  when  completely  shot  out  from 
every  foreign  supply,  and  with  a  crop  confessedly  defective  to  a 
great  extent,  it  at  least  holds  out  an  encouraging  prospect  to  the 
country  in  times  coming,  that  the  price  has  not  risen  much  higher^ 
as  might  certainly  have  been  looked  for,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
general  opinion.  It  will  probably  also  stagger  the  confident  expec- 
Isiioiu  of  those  who  firmly  relied  on  a  great  progressive  advance  in 
the  price  of  grain,  as  the  sure  source  from  which  the  astonishing 
rents  lately  given  were  to  arise.  After  such  a  season,  the  dread  of 
cearrity,  and  the  improbability  of  cur  being  able  to  supply  our  own 
4maQd«  will  surely  at  the  same  time  be  lessened.  Barley,  the  best 
^rap  of  last  year,  has  rather  unexpectedly  maintained  its  price, 

considering 
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considering  the  eiFect  naturally  looked  to  from  stopping  the  distil* 
Icries.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  its  supplying  in  some 
degree  the  deficiency  of  the  other  crops.  The  present  price  is  about' 
32s.  per  Stirlingshire  boll.  Oatmeal  Is.  lOd.  per  peck ;  but  it  it 
said  a  very  considerable  advance  on  oats  has  just  taken  place  in  the 
West  Country,  in  consequence  of  the  intended  permission  to  distil 
from  grain  in  Ireland,  whence  considerable  supplies  of  that  article 
were  obtained.  In  tliis  district  we  have  plenty  of  fodder  to  carry  us 
through  the  season.     Excellent  hay  can  be  got  from  13d.  to  14d. 

per  stone.  ' 

Letter  from  the  District  of  Carrick,  February  21 . 
*  Though  the  three  winter  months  are  generally  unsettled  and 
unpleasant,  yet  it  very  seldom  happens  diat  we  have  such  a  conti* 
nuation  of  stormy  severe  weather  as  has  happened  since  the  middle 
of  November.  Most  old  peopL  observe,  tliat  this  has  been  the  se- 
verest winter  in  their  remembrance.  There  has  scarce  been  two 
days  togetlier  without  a  fall  of  sometliing,  except  during  the  frost, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  widi  snow ;  and  the  storms  of  wind 
have  been  almost  incessant.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  this  state 
of  the  weather  must  have  been  highly  prejudicial  both  to  the  grazier 
and  agriculturist.  Outlying  stocic,  continually  drenched  witlfi  rain, 
and  having  seldom  a  dry  bed  to  lye  down  upon,  with  their  bellies 
full  of  wet,  withered,  and  sapless  grass,  could  not  possibly  tlirive. 
I.ittle  farm  work  could  be  carried  on  without  doors,  as  the  ground 
was  not  in  a  state  either  for  ploughing  or  carting  dung.  The  prin- 
cipal business  consisted  in  tlirashing  out  the  grain,  and  keeping  up 
a  constant  regular  supply  in  the  market ;  and  as  the  growth  ofboth 
straTT  and  liay  of  last  ci"op  was  plentiful,  there  seems  to  be  little 


dreid  of  a  scarcity  of  fodder.     Farm  work,  in  general,  is  greatly 
behind  ;  but  the  season  being  so  far  advanced,  people  are  obliged  to 


ing  three  weeks  of  continued  good  liarvest  weather ;  and  I  believe 
our  wlieat  crops  sufTerod  less  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  Bri- 
tain ;  and,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  turn  out  pretty  well,  both  in  the 
barn  and  die  mill. 

*  This  state  of  things,  to  people  who  cannot,  or  do  not  choose  to 
take  an  extensive  view,  is  extremely  apt  to  mislead.  Tliey  have  seen 
the  markets  regularly  and  plentifully  supplied.  They  see  plenty  at 
present  all  round  tliem ;  and  they  will  not  allow  tliemselves  to  be- 
lieve diat  there  is  the  smallest  risk  of  scarcity.  They  are  beginning, 
of  late,  to  be  undeceived,  when  they  see  a  buying  up  everywhere  to 
supply  distant  markets.  And,  as  constantly  happens  in  every  similar 
case,  the  price  is  rising  with  the  demand.  I'iiose  who  are  capable 
of  reflecting  upon  the  pre^x^nt  pohtlcal  state  of  Britain,  shut  out  from 
every  country  whence  grain  could  come,  and  wlio  know  the  deikien- 
iv  of  lust  year's  crop  in  many  districts  of  iLe  country,  aro  cchvinced 

that 
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that  we  ought  to  husband  our  stores  with  the  utmost  frugality.  If 
it  be  a  fact,  that  Britain  does  not  supply  itself  witli  grain,  even  in 
t^  bjest  years,  (and  this  year  will  seemingly  put  it  to  the  test),  what 
are  we  to  expect  in  a  year  when  die  general  crop  is  below  an  average  ? 
Certainly  the  very  best  tiling  that  could  happen  to  the  country  is, 
that  the  price  of  grain  should  immediately  rise  very  considerably. 
However  the  necessity  of  tliis  may  be  deplored,  yet  the  expediency 
of  it  is  self  "-evident.  From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  re.idily  infer, 
th^t  I  mean  to  say  that  grain  is  everywhere  looking  up.  As  to  what 
we  call  our  sale  cattle,  that  is,  cattle  cither  for  laying  on  grass,  or 
for  the  English  market,  the  season  of  demand  for  them  is  not  yet  ar- 
rived. The  sliambks  Iiave,  tlirough  the  winter,  been  tolerably  well 
supplied  from  the  stalls  ;  and  the  price  of  meat  has  kept  pretty  steady 
at  from  5d.  to  lOd.  the  lib.  of  '■2'\!  oz.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the 
price  ot  grain,  as  it  is  varying  from  day  to  day. ' 

FifeJiire  Quarterly/  Report, 

Tub  ground,  during  die  last  two  months,  has  been  almost  con- 
standy  covered  with  deep  snow ;  and  owing  to  that  circumstance, 
and  the  storms  of  wind  and  rain  which  succeeded,  it  was  impossible 
to  plough  any  ground,  except  old  pastures,  till  very  lately.  We 
have  omy  had  diree  days  yet  of  good  mild  fresh  weather  ;  but  the 
ground  is  now  drying,  and  getting  fast  into  good  order  ;  and,  shoul4 
favourable  weadier  continue,  ploughing  may  yet  get  forward. 

The  stack-yards  are  getting  diin  apace,  though  no  want  of  straw. 
The  price  of  grain  continues  steady,  and  widi  less  fluctuation  dian 
usual.  Wheat  40s.  to  45s. ;  barley  246.  to  2Gs. ;  oats  '22s,  to  26s. ; 
oatmeal  26s.  to  28s.  The  potato  crop  was  excellent  and  abundant, 
so  that  no  scarcity  is  apprehended.  The  barley  has  a  steady  sale, 
and  the  want  of  the  distillery  has  not  been  felt  by  die  fanner  one 
half  so  much  as  was  dreaded. 

Live  stock  app)ear  thriving,  and  in  good  order,  especially  v/here 
a  few  turnip  has  been  given.  The  young  wheats  and  clovers,  in  ge- 
neial,  look  well.  Pasture  parks,  yet  let,  have  risen  10  or  15  per 
t: if hL  above  last  year's  rent.  Farms  for  tillage,  lately  let,  have  riseii 
30  per  cent. 

Flax,  an  article  much  cultivated  in  this  district,  will  this  year  pro- 
bably, from  a  scarcity  of  seed,  be  almost  totally  wanting.  There  was 
very  litdc  sown  last  year  ;  and,  from  a  wet  and  unfavourable  season 

at  pulling  time,  little  or  no  seed  could  be  saved. 2J.  Februart/. 

luvcrness-shire  Quarterly  Reports 

Though  die  frost  remained  nearly  for  eight  weeks,  the  winter 
quaxter  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  estimated  as  a  bad  one,  particularly 
€oT  dbe  stock  farmers.  Notwithstanding  that  frost  was  most  severe, 
yet,,  as  snow  did  not  fall  in  any  great  quantity,  seldom  being  above 
three  or  four  inches  in  deepness,  much  inconvenience  was  not  felt, 
unless  what  arose  from  an  almost  total  cessation  of  field  labour. 
AbOu(,the.  end  of  January,  the  Fridi,  fiom  Inverness  to  lieaulie,  a 
distiyiGe  of  eifht  or  •tea  miles,  was  coniplrtely  frozen  over,  a  cir- 
cumstance 
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cumstflnce  which  has  not  occuired  since  1740.  Tarnipt  have  suf- 
i^rred  from  the  frost,  though  not  so  much  as  expected.  InTerncss 
market  has  been  abundantly  supplied  throne^  winter  with  excellent 
mutton,  at  prices  from  5d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  oeef  is  much  about  the 
same  rates  ;  and,  of  course,  the  returns  from  feeding  this  season  will 
be  trifling  and  inconsiderable.     Provender  of  all  kinds  remains  in  a- 

bundance. 23.  Februarif. 

Dumfries- skire  Quarter^  Report* 

In  this  part  of  the  country  there  has  not  been,  for  many  years, 
a  winter  more  tempestuous  than  die  last  one.  The  frosts  were  keen 
in  die  extreme,  and  the  snows  were  blown  with  violence ;  but  the 
thaws  were  moderate,  and  came  in  time  to  prevent  the  loss  of  sheefs 
which  must  immediately  have  ensued,  if  they  had  not  intervened. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  but  these  extremes  have  bronght 
sliecp  into  low  condition,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  constiDitioRt 
are  not  so  far  injured,  but  that  a  good  spring  may  recover  them. . 

The  agricultural  labour  was  got  so  forward  in  the  autumn,  that  it 
may  not  now  be  considered  behind,  notwithstanding  the  intetnip* 
tions  of  the  winter.  There  is  yet,  however,  very  litUe  spring  wheat 
s(Twn  ;  but  die  ground  is  now  beginning  to  get  in  order,  and  ipust 
soon  be  in  {^ood  condition  if  the  weather  continues  so  dry  and  m3d 
«s  it  is  at  present.  The  loss  of  turnips,  by  the  extreme  frost,  is  con- 
siderable and  general,  and  will  make  more  room  than  usual  for  sow- 
ing wheat,  of  which  farmers  will  probably  avail  themselves,  in  the 
view  of  making  up  for  their  loss  of  turnips.  This,  however^  iff  a 
matter  on  which  our  best  farmers  are  still  doubtful.  Whether  a 
good  crop  of  barley,  or  a  crop  of  spring  wheat  is  ultimately  most 
advantageous,  is  a  matter  that  deserves  consideration,  due  attention 
being  paid  to  the  consequences  of  each. 

The  corn  crop  of  last  year  has  turned  out  considerably  better  than  was 
expected.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  have  all  thrashed  out  more  grain, 
and  of  better  quality,  particularly  the  oats  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
county  ;  yet  the  demand  from  the  sea-port  towns  has  kept  the  price 
at  what  may  be  called  fair  rates.  Wheat  from  lOs.  6d.  to  lis.  ; 
barley  from  4s.  8d.  to  5s. ;  oats  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  Winchester 
bushel. 

The  alternate  rains  and  extreme  frosts  having  destroyed  most  of 
the  remaining  turnips,  the  fed  sheep  and  cattle  are  now  getting  fiist 
away  to  die  market,  which  will  probably  keep  the  pitces  low  for  a 
j»hort  time.  Those  who  have  quantities  of  Swedish  turnips,  which 
root  is  not  irjured  by  frost,  have,  in  such  a  season,  more  than  an 
ordinary  advantage.  It  is  not  doubted  but  the  observation  of  this 
will  induce  many  othris  to  increase  the  growth  of  that  valuable  root. 

The  dem.uid  for  cattle  to  go  to  the  South  has  come  on  this  spring 
as  early  as  iisT»al.  Considerable  numbers  have  been  bought  up,  and 
at  price's  v'liicii  pay  the  farmer  in  a  reasonable  way. 

A  plougiiiiif^  match,  or  competition  for  premiums  given  by 
farjiicr.-:,  a;u1   ir.cLih  j^ivcn  by  the  Highland  Society^  ttok   place 

iHlely^ 
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iKfety*  m  l!he  i&eighbotirhood  of  Lochmaben.  It  was  well  attended  f 
aMd  ^le  enm:iation  it  occasioned  among  the  young  men  appears  ta 
faiVe  tts  proper  efiect.  Though  there  are  here  farmers  skilled  in  the 
principles  ahd  practice  of  agriculture,  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  is 
ftrfrenti  being  general  among  formers  of  the  inferior  cIhss  ;  of  course^ 
ntkaf  ploughmen  must  be  deficient  in  the  interesting  business  of 
tHming  over  the  furrow  in  the  most  advantageous  and  expeditious 

manner. 23.  Febrttary^ 

''-  RosS'Shire  Qjuarterly  Report, 

■ '  Thb  severity  of  winter  has  been  principally  felt  in  this  part  of  the* 
c6asitry»  by  the  unprecedented  intenseness  of  the  frost  during  the 
gfeMest  part  of  January.  This  was  prejudicial  to  a  great  ex- 
t4Mt,  from  its  not  being  attended  with  snow  to  afford  a  covering 
to  tiimips  and  wheat.  The  consequences  arc,  a  very  considerable 
to&s  ef  turnips  by  rotting.  The  white  globes  have  evidently  suffered 
mod  s  reds,  in  a  partial  degree,  and  even  in  some  cases  yellows,  are 
siid  to  have  sustained  damage.  As  the  season  advances,  the  inju- 
rkyns  effects  will  be  more  evident,  and  strongly  points  out  the  neces- 
sity' of  attending  to  sow  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  yellows,  and  it 
may  be- adviseable,  again  to  recur  to  Swedish,  to  a  certain  extent. 
No  ttlfflEet  for  ttmiip  stock  being  to  depend  on  here,  of  course  they 
nkist  have  a  supply  of  that  root  till  grass  comes. 

Wheat  was  extremely  browned  by  the  frost  winds,  but  is  now  re- 
viving* and  scarcely  a  field  but  exhibits  a  sufficient  number  of  plants. 
Yoang  grass  is  much  in  the  same  state. 

Ploughing  was  so  far  advanced  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
v^ter  weaUier,  that  it  is  just  now  as  forward  as  in  ordinary  seasons. 
The  weadier,  at  present,  is  mild  and  soft ;  but,  judging  from  the  al- 
ternate state  it  has  been  in  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  when  we 
rarely  had  twenty-four  hours  alike,  it  can  by  no  means  be  declared 
setd^.  Turnip  stock  have  done  as  might  be  expected.  Where 
thete  were  not  stores  laid  in  before  the  severe  frost  came  on,  or  a 
good  deal  of  hay  given  during  that  time,  very  little  improvement 
has  been  effected*  Highland  stocks  are  reported  to  be  in  good  or* 
der ;  and  the  effects  or  winter  by  no  means  &lt  uncommonly  severe 
there. 

C»m  market*  have  on  the  whole  been  steiidv.     Wheat  from  4-Os. 

to  44s.  per  Linlithgow  bolL     Not  above  half  the  ordinary  export 

wlUtake  place  of  that  article.     Barley  and  be:ir  find  a  ready  market 

ill  the  county,  wholesale  buyers  giving  from  2^5.  to  30s.  per  boll  j 

bdty  In  retail  to  smugglers,  it  sells  at  ^o^,  to  4()s.,  according  to  lo- 

-  ^al  iittiatiofi,  and  length  of  credit.      Potato-oats  30s.  to  31s.  per  .^ 

fitlBili't  common  ditto  25s.  to  27s.  per  ditto.     The  crop  turns  nut  ill 

in-evet^  stage,  €rst  in  quantity,  and  afterwards  yielding  little  meal. 

Uid^lss  sttpplies  arrive  from  another  quarter,  it  is  evident  there  will 

be  a  scarcity  of  meal  during  summer.     Present  price  :*0s.   lo  32s. 

p6r  9  'Datob  stofies.^-^— 23.  Fehrvnry, 

«t^    .'   jJ  .      AberdeeMhirt  Qvarterfy  Report. 

-■•Ik  the  course  of  harvrsting  last  crop,  it  was.  clearly  pcrcaived, 

that 
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that  p;rcat  part  of  the  grain  would  prove  defective;  or  of  inferior, 
(Hirillty  ;  :ind  tliis  view  of  iriiitters  has  been  fully  realized  by  the  shor(. 
r<.iurn  in  many  places.  In  otlicrs,  few  connpluints  are  made  as  to 
the  quality  ;  but,  owinj;  to  the  quantity  of  light  corn  or  dressings, 
the  quantity  is  below  the  expectation  of  the  farmers.  The  one  or 
the  other  of  these  are  prevalent,  both  as  to  l)ear  and  oats,  over  the 
county;  so  that  tlie  quantity  of  disposeable  grain  will  be  considerably 
Lss  tlr.m  usuiil. 

From  the  conchision  of  harvest  to  the   10th  of  December,  the 
weather  continueil  fresh  and  pleasant.     Cattle  were  kept  much  on 
the  pastures,  and  lal>ouring  was  got  far  forward  ;  but  two  months  of 
stormy  weather  succeeding,  has  sunk   tlie  stack-yards  very  much,. 
chiclly  owing  to  tbJ^ler  being  still  more  defective  than  grain  in  its 
usual  (ju.iiity  ;   and  if  spring  does  not  set  in  favourably,  the  dilficul- 
ties  arising  from  this  \iill  not  be  much  less  than  last  year,     llay  is 
from  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  per  stone  ;  and  oats  with  fodder  have  been  sold 
in  many  places  at  and  al>ove  oOs.   per  boll.     No  apprehensions  are 
entertained  for  the  quality  of  tlie  grain  of  last  crop  for  seed,  as  the 
f  lilure   did   not   proceed  from   frosts.      Fat  catUe  have  generally  ^ 
sold  from  48s.  to  fi.js.  jkt  cwt ,  sinking  offal:    a  very  considerable' 
stock  remains  still  on  hand.     Milch  cows  liave  also  been  in  request.    ' 
'l\irnips   have   g-Miprally  sust.iincd  little  damage  from  rotting :    ^ 
ronsidcrablc  prcj^t^riimi  of  them  remain  on  the  lields  for  consump- 
tion.    Oats  have  sold  fit)m  2'2s.  to  2(is. ;  Meal  from   24s.  to  27&iy-« 
tlie  former  likely  to  get  still  higher  ;  whiht  bear  lias  few  purcluisers, 
.\\\\  can  sciircL-ly  atuiin  the  price  of  either  of  tJie  above  articles.     In 
the  price  of  labvUir  there  is  scarcely  any  dillerence ;  yet  hands  are 
plentrcr,  and  more  easily  obtained,  which  very  mucli  facilitates  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  the  spirit  of  whicli  is  rather  increased   than  . 
tliminislied.     Public  works  are  not  in  such  abundance  as  formerly. 
The  turnpike  roads,  where  the  lints  are  not  hnished,  are  going  oa 
rather  slowly  ;  and  new  erections  or  buildings  are  much  impeded* 
it'  not  stopped  for  a  time,  from  the  great  dllliculty,  if  not  impossible 

lity,  of  prociuring  wood  of  suificient  quality. Feb»  23. 

Ki'ii'tirdincshirc  Qttarlerltj  Rfport, 
Tun  mondi  of  November,  and  two  first  weeks  of  December,  were 
very  line  weather.  The  wheat-sowing  in  die  south  part  of  the  coun- 
ty (the  only  district  where  it  is  sown)  was  got  finished  in  good  order. 
The  weather  changed  about  1 7tli  December ;  till  tlie  middle  oif  I^e- 
bruary,  constant  storms  of  snow  and  wind  prevailed,  whereby  all  the 
operations  of  husbandry  were  suspended,  except  thrashing  of  grain, 
and  car  tin '<  of  manure  to  the  fields.  Tlie  last  two  montlis  have  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  tlirashing  and  carrying  to  market  znore 
grain  than  would  liave  l>een  done,  had  the  weatlier  been  more  fa- 
vounible.  Still  the  grain  markets  look  up  ;  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  their  doing  so,  as  tlie  principal  part  of  the  grain  that  the 
f  irmers  cim  spare  is  now  in  tlie  hands  of  the  dealers  and  millers*. 
Wheat  from  42s.  to  >7s.  j  Barley  28s. ;  Chester  Bear  24s. ;  Pcuto- .  . 
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oats  26s.  per  boll  Linlithgow  measure.  Till  of  late,  there  being  no 
less- than  three  different  measures  for  grain  in  this  county,  varying 
more  than  a  peck  in  the  boll,  tlie  Justices  came  to  a  resolution  of  up- 
poitittng  a  committee  to  inquire  into  tlie  diil^erent  weights  and  mea* 
sum  used  in  it.  They  made  a  report,  which  was  approved  of  at 
the  last  giMieral  meeting,  SOth  April,  and  proper  people  appoint- 
ed for  sceihg  it  carried  into  eiTect.  It  is  hojied  other  counties  in 
Scotland  uill  follow  the  ciani]?ie,  und  th;it  uniformity  in  the  mea- 
sures of  capacity  will  in  time  be  gcnemlly  introduced. 

Turnips  have  in  gencr.d  kept  out  well,  the  snow  having  pre«:erved 
theni  firom  the  frost.     The  prices  of  fat  cattle  are  tolcr«ibly  •;f  od  ; . 
butt  for  l^^an  stock,  there  is  no  demand.     Fftd.icr  will  be  a  scarce 
article  m  die  north  district  of  the  county  ;  and  any  little  there  is  to 

dispose  of>  has  got  to  a  very  high  price. Feb,  2^, 

Wigtonshire  Qimrterly  Report. 

This  district  has  been  visited  by  a  winter  of  unusual  severity,  and 
the  husbandman's  labours  are  accordingly  much  b.'liind.  As  yet, 
there  have  been  only  a  few  days  of  favourable  weatlicr  ;  and  if  that 
shbtrld  experience  any  serious  iiiterruption  for  some  time  to  come,  die 
operations  of  spring  will  be  backward  indeed. 

Fat  cattle  are  selling  at  a  tolerably  fair  price ;  but  the  demand  for 
lean  stock  has  not  yet  commenced. 

Corn  has  been  on  the  advance  of  late,  particularly  o.its,  the  pre- 
sent price  of  which  may  be  stated  at  50s.  per  Galloway  Ijoll,  of  12. 
Winchester  bushels,  for  quality  weighing  4-0  lib.  per  bushel. 

The  quality  of  grain,  however,  is  considerably  inferior  to  that  of 
the  average  of  years. 

TTie  farmers  of  tliis  county  have  it  in  contemplation  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  brethren  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh  respecting  the 
Property-tax,  the  operation  of  which  is  becoming  grievous  in  the 
extreme  ;  but  the  farming  interest  are  an  unwieldy  and  discordant 
body,  and  can  hardly  be  brought  to  act  with  unity  and  spirit.  How 
different  from  an  assemblage  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who, 
on  all  occasions  where  they  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  act  from 
a  quick  and  uiliversid  impulse,  asserting  the  rights  of  justice,  and 
defending  the  interests  of  their  profession  !     It  is  surely  high  time 

tliat  farmers  should  begin  to  imitate  the  example. Feb*  ^l-, 

Txveeddale  Qjnarterhj  Report, 

The  feeding  stock  received  full  benefit  from  turnips,  till  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  when  a  severe  black  frost  came  on,  which  im- 
peded future  progress.  This  frost  was  folhnved  by  a  considerable 
nil  of  snov/,  and  continued  less  or  more. till  the  middle  of  i^'cbruary, 
when  a  favourable  change  ensued.  A  great  part  of  tlie  turuip  crop, 
then  nnconsumed,  -was  destroyed  by  adverse  v.eather,  which  obliged 
xnaily  fanners  to  bring  their  feeding  st<»ck  to  market  e-arlierthan  was 
wished*  The  flocks  on  the  uplands  su£Fered  much  during  the  storm, 
as  hay  ctmld  not  be  procured  in  many  places.  The  Cheviot  breed 
suAMf'lDOsr,  especially  tlie  hogs  or  young  sheep,  wiruli  has  always 
*^  len 'ffie  dase  ^Tth  tliat  breed*  since' its  intr^ucttcn  into  this  county. 

fOC;  y.  KO.  37.  X  ?ric;9 
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Prices  lor  f.it  stock  pre  rather  on  the  advance,  tlioiigh  few  people 
licre  will  be  greatly  benefited  tlicreby,  stock  being  generally  disposed 
(^F.  There  is  small  altera'.: on  in  the  rent  of  land  ;  but  the  value  of 
Libcur  has  Licclined  considerably.  Grain  markets  have  not  varied 
rnich  since  harvest,  till  lately,  when  the  quantity  presented  has  ra- 
ther l>e2n  inferior  to  the  demand.  With  regard  to  the  Property-tax 
act,  the  farmers  of  this  coiuity  highly  approve  of  the  spirited  steps 
taken  by  the  Roxburghshire  farmers  to  procure  redress ;  though^ 
v/hcther  from  the  influence  of  passive  obedience,  or  from  apprehen- 
sion that  relief  is  not  to  be  obtained,  little  has  been  done  to  support 

the  measures  of  their  more  active  brethren. Feb.  28. 

Eaat  Lothian  Qiiarterli/  Report* 

The  winter  was  long  and  severe  ;  and,  from  an  excess  of  frosty 
tiilap;e  was  stopped,  iilraost  in  every  case,  from  the  25tk  December  to 
the  ISth  February.  Field  labour,  by  consequence,  was  thrown  great- 
ly behindj  and  die  most  active  exertions  weie  called  for  when  fresh 
weather  returned.  Some  land  still  remains  untouched  by  the  plough, 
but  the  quantity  is  inconsiderable  ;  and  should  further  interruptions 
be  avoided,  the  spring  work  of  die  district  will  soon  be  in  a  forward 
state. 

It  is  remarked,  diat  some  of  the  w»nt;§f  wheats,  chiefly  those  sown 
on  clover  stubbles,  are  fast  quitting  the  ground  ;  but  w*hether  that 
circumstance  proceeds  from  the  use  of  weak  seed,  from  the  late  se- 
vere frosts,  or  die  ravages  of  the  grub  and  cut  worm,  is  not  yet  as- 
certained. In  general,  the  wheats  look  well ;  but  it  is  too  early  in 
the  reason  to  hazard  any  decided  opinion  upon  their  condition.  A 
lar^e  addition  has  been  made  to  die  winter  wheats,  by  sowing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  during  the  last  week;  and  more  will  still  be  sown, 
provided  the  weather  remains  dry  and  temperate.  Indeed,  the  rents 
ft)f  this  county  arc  nc^t  to  be  paid  without  placing  great  dependence 
upon  wheat ;  and  to  the  grov.'di  of  tliat  grain,  both  soil  and  climate 
(.'t  the  district  arc  in  ge-ieral  admirably  calculated. 

The  markets  h.ave  been  well  si:pplied  with  grain  through  die  past 
quarter,  though  miic:i  of  it  has  been  of  an  inferior  quality.  A  rise 
cr"  price  has  hitcly  taken  place  ;  and  as  the  season  advances,  there  is 
<MU5o  to  suppose,  that  the  supplies  will  not  only  be  diminislied,  but 
i:iiL  the  prices  will  also  be  increased.  The  wheat  crop  has  turned 
oiu  to  he  more  ur  prod  active  than  predicted  in  former  reports  ;  as 
was  fully  evidenced  by  the  proof  t.iken  last  week  by  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  for  ascertaining  the  annual  Rars.  The  quantity  Uicn  de- 
poned to  amounted  only  to  90:"i5  bolls ;  whereas  at  the  proof,  Maich 
JSOC,  fcr  crop  and  year  IVO.'),  not  fewer  than  27,131?  bolls  were 
iv^oni  to  in  evidence  Any  diiTeronce  of  price  which  has  occuncd, 
viill  go  short  way  to  '/ompensate  ihc  actual  deficiency  of  quantity, 
indeed,  thos?  farmer:>  who  had  the  smallest  produce,  have  almost, 
in  evcrr  case,  obtained  prices  not  much  above  those  received  in  the 
year  condescended  upon. 

A  considerable  part  of  ths  turnip  crop  rotted,  in  consequence  of 

severe 
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severe  frost ;  and  were  it  not  for  yellow  tiimip  and  ruta  baga,  the  ge- 
nerality of  feeders  would  soon  be  in  an  awkward  predicament.  1  h^ 
culture  of  these  varieties  cannot  be  too  earnestly  recommended  ;  as, 
witfaont  them,  the  feeder  must  dispose  of  his  fat  stock  prematurely, 
and  be  at  short  allowance  with  his  spring  stock  for  several  weeks  be- 
fore the  grass  season  arrives. 

The  Property -Tax  act  has  of  late  engaged  general  attention  ;  and 
the  evils  felt  from  the  improper  criterion  assumed  in  the  act  for  as- 
certaining the  farmer's  income,  has  occasioned  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  most  respectable  of  the  profession  to  resolve  upon  seeking 
redress  at  the  only  court  where  it  can  be  obtained.  Every  one  of 
them  are  well  s;itislied  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  of  income  to  the  support 
of  Government ;  but  it  is  supposed  unfair  usage,  to  assume  a  crite- 
rion of  income  which  is  unfounded  in  fact,  and  wliich  cannot  ope- 
rate alike  in  any  two  cases.  If  tlie  evils  of  the  act  .tie  suitably  de- 
!^cribed^  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  tliat  it  will  not  be  amended  in 
every  part  which  bears  liarder  upon  firmcrs  tlian  upon  the  rest  of 
ihe  comih unity.  To  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  the  same  thing 
as  supposing  that  the  legislature  would  commit  injustice. 

Prices  of  grain  at  Haddington  on  Friday  last,  were,  for  wheat, 
SOs.  to  57s. ;  barley  30s.  to  32s. ;  oats  2js.  to  37s. ;  peas  and  beans 
28s.  to  36s.,  all  per  boll  Linlithgow  standard  measure.  A  boll  of 
v/lieat,  peas  or  beans,  is  something  more  than  four  Winchester  bu- 
shels ;  and  of  barley  and  oats,  about  six  bushels.  The  generality 
of  firlots  rather  exceed  the  Linlithgow  standard ;  some  of  them  are 

two  and  even  throe  per  cent,  larger. March  4///. 

— ""— ^^—  » 

ENGLAND. 

Toi'ksiiirc  (j^'tarirrfy  Rcyort, 
In  this  part  of  the  island,  the  prcsp;?ct  of  ti.e  poor  is  discouraging 
in  the  extreme.  The  deficiency  in  the  crops,  p.irilculaily  wheats,  be- 
gins to  be  deeply  felt.  Much  barley  is  bcac;ht  up  for  p^rinding  for 
bread  j  and  much  oatmeal  is  brought  from  I'.e  liiii  dlstrii  rs,  to  make 
up  in  some  degree  f»ir  the  denciency  ; — tlicse  dlstricis,  iV:  m  lute  im- 
provcments,  by  encl"sl;ig  the  moors,  being  now  li.i;^nily  euailcd  to 
send  off  a  surplus  of  grain,  instead  o^  depending  tor  il.e  v.Iinlo  <.f 
their  consumption  on  supplies  from  the  low  lau'^.s,  \v]:ich  was  r.niver- 
sally  the  case  at  no  very  remote  i>eriod.  Whether,  i-i  lli?  event  of 
actual  and  general  scarcity  an.i  deardi,  arran;^ements  iir.iy  l»e  r.iade, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  supply,  in  the  needful  time,  from  America  or  any 
ciher  country,  seems  «it  present  very  dubious.  However,  nnj  conse- 
quence ought  to  take  place, — tlie  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to 
encourage  agriculture,  and  the  growtli  of  j^rain  in  particular,  to  ti-e 
utmost  possible  extent ; — v.liicli,  it  sliil  ajipears  to  be  m<)re  and  jnore 
the  general  persuasion,  can  never  be  piinnanently  and  substantially 
effected,  without  a  radical  cliange  in  the  titiie  system  tiiroughout  tlie 
empire.  Witiiout  Uiis,  ni  ill  ions  of  acres  ^'lu^t  be  condemned  to  tlie 
productjcfh  ^  of  any  thing  rather  than  grain,  and  millions  more  to  a 
perpe6ial  and  hopeless" sterilit v.     The  best  wheat  is  now  at  20s. ; 

'l  2  Barlcj, 
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Barley,  8s.  ;  Oats,  6s. ;  Rye,  10s. ;  and  Beans  and  Peas,  lOs.  pet 

bushel  of  Winchester. 

From  the  uncommon  severity  of  the  winter,  and  heavy  falls*  of 
snow  and  rain  during  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  ground  has  been  in 
tlic  most  unfavourable  ttinc  possible  for  every  early  operation  in  the 
spring  ;  so  that  the  sowing  beans  and  peas,  as  well  as  of  spring  Tfrheat, 
&c.  must  be  delayed  to  a  period  later  than  usual.  The  weather  is 
•now  drier,  and  some  ploughs  are  beginning  to  stir. 

As  f;ir  as  present  appearances  warrant,  the  growing  wheats  are 
promising,  not  having  suffered  so  much  from,  the  inclemency-  of 
the  winter  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
snow,  with  which  they  were  generally  covered.  The  turnips,  of  the 
common  white  sorts,  however,  arc  almost  totally  ciit  off  by  'the 
frosl,  to  the  great  disappointment  and  loss  of  the  flcckmasters,  who 
are  now  mosuy  compelled  to  sell  off ;  notwithstanding  which,  and 
the  expected  glut  in  Wakefield  fat  cattle  market  in  C(msequence  of 
it,  both  beasts  about  200,  and  sheep  about  4000,  were  readily-  sold 
at  good  prices,  on  the  1.5tli  instant.  Lean  cattle  and  pigs  continue 
at  moderate  prices.  Fat  beasts,  in  particular,  are  expected  to  be 
unusually  dear  towards  summer,  as  there  is  the  smallest  numb^  put 
up  for  stall-feeding  almost  ever  knovm  ;  the  price  of  food  for  tliem» 
particularly  cake,  being  so  exorbitant.  Potatoes  turned  out  rather 
smaller  than  expected,  and  are  selling  at  3s.  per  bushel.  Best  beef 
and  veal,  9d.  ;  mutton,  Sd,  per  lib.     Hay  is  still  dear. 

Good  horses  are  expected  to  advance  in  price,  and  are  now  selling 
well.  The  late  massacre  among  them  in  Spain  is  not  likely  to  re- 
duce die  value  of  the  surviving  stock.  But  it  is  *  an  ill  wind  that 
■  blows  nobody  profit ; '  for  the  woolstaplcrs  and  dealers  in  fine  cloths, 
particularly  broads,  «ire  endeavouring,  might  and  main,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  cur  misfortunes,  by  crying  up  a  scarcity  cf  fine  wool, 
particularly  Spanish,  and  thereby  enhancing  the  price  of  the  «tock 
on  hand,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  sell  it  off  at  the  moderate  ratio  of 
two,  three,  or  even  fcnir  times  the  fair  and  usual  price.  Some  steps 
are  taking  in  London  to  counteract  this  barefaced  imposition ;  and 
ccrtafnly,  whatever  of  the  sort  can  be  legally  done,  ought  to  be  ge- 
nerally supported.  Report  says,  that  seme  fine  broad  cloth  has  al- 
ready actually  been  sold  at  5  guineas  per  yard  !  It  is  not  under- 
stood that  much  alteration  is  taking  place,  in  regard  to  coarse  or 
lono;  wool-,. 

1  lax  st'td  i?  at  the  highest  pi  ice  qwct  knov/n  ;  some  say,  20  gui- 
neas per  quarter.  Cut  l:ite  importalirns  of  the  article  from  the  Bal- 
tic, or  elsewhere,  into  Ireland,  as  reported,  and  stated  to  be  the 
caiicc  of  some  decline  in  the  piice  cf  Iriih  linens, may  not:  hnpro- 
bablv  reach  the  cause  here. 

In  fine,  liom  the  frrccd  and  unnatural  str.te  in  which  mankind  is, 
and  has  too  long  been  placed,  by  the  unreasonable  duraUrin  -of  tlie 
war,  nothing  can  be. long  ilepcnded  upon  as  stead^' ;  and  folly  and 
knavery  conliauetu  be  the  order  of  tiic  day. — ^dFrbruar^,- 

Nct^UMcrhnd 
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Northuynherhnd  Quarterly  Report. 
Through  the  last  quarter  we  have  had  alternately  heavy  falls  of 
&now,  and  partial  thaws,  with  much  rain  or  sleet ;  than  which,  no- 
thing could  be  more  prejudicial  to  live  stock,  and  particularly  slicep. 
■  Those  upon  turnips  hr.ve  made  little  progress.  The  mountain  sheen 
are  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  poverty ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
great  numbers  will  perish,  unless  wc  have  an  uncommonly  mild  and 
favourable  spring. 

In  consequence  of  tlie  snow  coming  en  so  enrly,  and  continuing 
so  long,  there  is  yet  much  land  to  plough  ;  and  scarcely  any  spring 
wheat  sown. 

Tlie  turnips  are  considerably  injured  by  the  frost ;  and  being  a 
ddcctive  crop,  a  scarcity  is  expected.  Of  course,  the  markets  will 
be  crow^ded  with  fat  stock  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

Ruta  baga  everywhere  appears  to  have  received  no  injury,  and  is 
in  general  an  abundant  crop,  lliis  valuable  plant  is  becoming  more 
extensively  cultivated  every  year,  as  it  is  found  not  only  to  resist 
the  attack  of  frosts  better  than  common  turnips,  but  may  be  pulled, 
and  housed  or  stacked,  before  or  Jurir.g  any  part  of  the  winter,  and 
kept  perfectly  good  until  May. 

.  In  com  markets  there  has  been  little  alteration  in  prices  since 
last  report ;  but,  from  die  general  rnTnplaint  of  the  unproductive- 
ness cf  the  stacks,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  deficiency  will  be 
greater  than  was  expected. — 22d  Prbnmrt/, 

Lincolnshire  Qtiartcrli^  Report, 
The  "weather  is  now  very  fine,  and  promises  to  afford  a  fa- 
Tourable  season  for  depositing  the  spring  seeds,  notwithstanding  of 
the  severe  storms  with  which  we  Were  lately  visitec!,  and  die  inun- 
dations which  took  place  over  the  whole  lower  distr!ct*>  of  tliis  coun- 
ty- The  embanked  fens  have  escaped  more  than  could  have  been 
expected,  on  account  cf  the  large  drains  being  so  very  broad  and 
deep  :  though,  cm  die  whole,  more  loss  has  b(*en  snst;iined  from  the 
inundations  tlian  knovrn  in  this  county  at  any  former  period. 

Grain  markets  have  been  tolerably  well  supplied  for  some  time  past 
at  the  tbllowing  prices.  Wheat  90s.  to  100s.  ;  barley  4Gs.  to  j'2s.  ; 
oats  f/Os.  to  40s. ;  beans  60s.  to  C}5%, ;  white  peas  160s.,  all  per  quar- 
ter of  eight  Winchester  bushels.  The  butcher  market  has  also  been 
•well  supplied  with  beef  at  7s.  per  stone  of  14  lib.  sink  ;  mutton  Td. 
per  lib.  sink  ;  veal  8fd.  per  lib.  ;  pork  T^d.— — 2\th  February, 

CunbtYland  Qjnurierly  Rt'port. 

SiN'CE  l4»«:t  report,  the  weather  has  been  very  unequal :    severe 

J  •     ./rosts  have  been  succeeded  by  violent  storms  cf  rain  ;  and  every  field 

operation  has  been  much  retarded.     Fallows  ai*e  in  a  very  backward 

state ;  and  a  small  prc'pcrtion  of  the  leas  lias  yet  b?en  ])lc»ughcd. 

..  : -Wiiiitcr  tares  and  wheat,  since  the  cessation  of  the  frost,  wear  a  very 

hopeful  appearance  ;  but  tlie  v.'heat  of  last  year  turn-jd  out  one  iburtli, 

t       quan;ity  and  quality  considered,  below  the  usual  average.     Barley 

wQl  not  average  more  than  2i  Winchester  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  and 

I'-  i{N|?fU13^  i»  ir.any  parts  cf  tlic  county,  is  very  shrivellcdi     Oats,  on 

'  recently 
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recently  enclosed  wastes,  are  very  ;;;ood ;  but  they  are  in  general 
considerably  beiow  par.  The  frost  has  destroyed  two  thirds  of  the" 
con^n^.m  turnips.  Swedish  and  yellow  have  escaped  unhurt.  The 
Triticuiv  cesiivv.i^iy  spring  wheat,  has  answered  very  well  last  year. 
In  m.my  iiist:inccs,  if  preceded  by  turnips,  and  in  open  situations! 
v.hcn  sown  so  late  as  the  l.ith  of  April,  it  has  produced  53  and  35 " 
Vv'luchester  bushels  per  acr?.  Buck,  or  Frtnch  wlieiit,  was  an  ex- 
cellent crop,  aiid  the  most  powerful  destir^yer  of  weeds,  at  tlie  least 
expense,  of  any  other  species  cither  of  culn.iferous  or  leguminous 
crops.  On  upland  situations,  v/hcre  the  harvest  is  ticklish,  it  must 
be  very  useful.  Horbcs,  cows  and  swine  are  all  fond  of  it  in  a  green 
state.     Early  sown  oats  last  year  weigh  better,  and  are  less  a&cted 

v.ith  tiic  smut,  tlian  those  which  were  sown  late. February  2'7th» 

Lflterfrom  IVal^rfieldy  *2:9*th  February, 

*  We  have  real  spring  wheat  on  salo,  j»^r(jwn  last  year,  in  the  worst 

district  for  mildew,  and  not  in  the  lea<^:t  aiTected  by  that  malady. 

'llie  produce  was  50  bushels  per  acre,  fnim  the  same  land  which  had 

produced  tlie  like  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  wheat  the  preceding 


vcar. ' 


Letter  f)o:n  a  Grtitlemmr  hi  I.ondoriy  2Slk  Fcbruari/, 
*  A  VEW  species  of  barley  has  been  introduced  to  our  acquaint- 
ance lately,  which  is  very  large  in  the  pickle,  without  any  skin,  and 
is  said  to  produce  not  less  tlian  ten  quarters  per  acre.  It  must  weigh, 
from  appearance,  10  to  15  per  cent,  above  tlie  best  sorts  of  English 
barLy.  I  know  n')thing  of  its  straw.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Indian 
c/rigin  ;  and  to  have  come  to  this  country  from  Sweden,  Mr  Bar- 
chiy,  the  great  brewer,  is  the  patron  of  it;  who  states,  that  it  re.- 
quires  much  less  time  In  the  ground  than  any  other  barley,  being 
sown  a  month  later,  and  reaped  a  montl:  earlier.  If  I  can  succeed 
in  time,  1  mean  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending  a  busliel  of 
it  to  you,  and  one  to  my  worthy  old  friend  Mr  Dempster  of  Dunni« 
chen. '  I 

Korfolk  Qiiarlerhf  Report, 
Tun  unusual  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  during  this  quarter,  has 
not  only  sodded  the  land,  but  has  been  very  imfavourable  to  the  gra- 
zier, particulaily  for  sheep  ;  their  food  being  always  dirty,  and  theit 
coats  full  (  f  water.  The  fen  farmers  have  sullered  severely  from 
breaclies  c»f  banks  ;  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  from  six  to 
5^evcn  feet  under  water,  and  the  loss  of  stock  and  corn  is  immense. 
This  disaster  has  given  a  rise  to  the  price  of  grain.  It  is  said  tlie 
'vater  cannot  be  got  off  these  valuable  lands  in  less  than  twelve 
months.  For  these  last  ten  days,  we  have  been  favoured  with  fine 
dry  wenther,  during  which  time  the  stock  (sheep  and  bullocks)  have 
d(  ;ie  V  cU ;  and  the  land  is  become  dry  enough  for  ploughing.  Plant- 
jng  peas  crn)njcnfed  a  week  back  on  dry  soils,  and  is  now  become 
pretty  gif'.iiTal.  TIio  t'lrrii?  crop  suffered  severely  from  the  alter- 
i.itc  fn.)Sis  and  rain  ;  tjiCy  became  very  ro-tt-n  ;  but  fortunately 
t!.e  firmer  was  well  stored  with  good  liay,  vrhich  proved  this 
)  'a:   (as  well  as  m^iny  preceding  years)   of  essential  service.     Tlie 

growing 
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gfdi»rfixg  crops  of  wheat  (from  being  over-wetted)  looked  very  sickly 
about  three  weeks  back :  at  this  time  tliey  are  much  revived. 
Thrt'e  appears  to  be  a  full  plant  on  the  ground  ;  and,  as  far  as 
cflRf^be  judged,  tliey  promise  well.  The  last  year's  crop  seems 
(frSm  the  general  use  of  thrashing-machines)  to  have  by  much 
tliie  greater  part  been  brought  to  market.  Grain  of  every  descrip- 
tioh  advances  in  price.  Wheat  sells  from  90s.  to  105s.  per  quarter  ; 
barley*  fine,  46s. ;  inferior  as  low  as  32s. ;  white  peas  for  seed  8/.  ; 
grey  do.  60s.  per  quarter ;  beans  GOs.  5  oats  from  S?s.  to  4-23.  per 
quarter.  Butcher  meat  is  also  risen  in  price.  Beef  from  8s.  9d.  to 
9s.  2d.  per  stone  of  ll-  lib. ;  mutton  from  l\d.  to  Sd.  per  lib. ;    veal 

7d.  to  Sd.  ;  pork  8d.  to  8\d. February  2Si/i. 

Leiicrjfom  Londo/t,  l.s/  March, 
*  The  boisterous  and  unsettled  state  of  the  weather  during  the 
Tncmths  of  December  and  January,  prevented  the  supplies  of  grain 
coming  to  this  market  so  regularly  as  usual ;  but  they  have,  upo'i 
the  whole,  not  been  far  deficient  in  point  of  quantity,  though,  iii 
quality  and  condition,  they  prove  to  luive  been  correctly  represented 
in  last  report.  Hardly  any  foreign  grain  has  arrived,  and  but  Utile 
from  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  home  counties  \>i  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Su£Ebllt,  have  furnished  the  great  propcrLion  of  wheat,  (and  v/ith 
the  aid  of  Norfolk),  also  of  barley,  bcaiiSf  and  peas.  Lincoln  and 
Yorkshire  have,  as  usual,  supplied  tlie  oats ;  and  Nortluimberland 
lately  contributed  a  part. 

*•  Wheat  has  fluctuated  in  price  more  than  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  com  ;  but,  since  the  accounts  of  the  probable  continuance 
of  the  American  embargo,   the  article  has  been  gradually  creep- 
ing np.      The    proportion  of  malting  barley  come  to  hand,   l};i9 
been  very  small,  compared  with  the  (juantity  of  stained  and  da- 
maged quality,  which  has  considerably  curtailed  the  operations  of 
the  maltster,  and  established  an  unusual  diiference  of  price  in  the 
shipments  from  the  same  port,  extending,  in  many  instances,  to  lOb., 
l'2s.,  and  even  15s.  per  quarter.     The  oats,  too,  vary  exceedingly  ; 
the  great  bulk  of  them  being  light,  and  little  better  than  chalF.     We 
icccn'e,  in  the  same  ship,  oats  that  weigh  from   38  to  40  lib.  per 
bushel,  and  some  not  more  tliaa  25  to  28  and  30  per  bushel. 

*  Beans,  Peas,  and  Rye,  are  by  far  the  most  perfect  grains  of  the 
last  hanncst,  and  are  indeed  all  good  of  their  kinds.  The  younj,f 
cheats  never  got  very  forv/ard  in  this  circle  ;  and,  notwithstandin^^r 
the  trying  season  they  have  passed  through,  few  complahits  ar;i 
^^rd,  although,  in  many  parts,  the  waters  lodged  long  upcn  them. 

I        ^n  the  fens  cf  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  and  Lincoln,  howe^'er,  great 
;        ^d  irreparable  injury  is  said  to  be  sustained  from  the  flcoJs,  where, 

probably,  nearly  100,000  acres  of  land  are  rendered  incapable  of 

cultivation  this  season. 

*  Tbe  proposed  bill  for  the  adoption  of  corn  distillation  in  Ireland, 
has,  at  last,  been  tliro\m  out  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  ri- 
E^btioitt  are  framij^g  for  the  use  of  sugar  in  that  country,  as  hi 

£n?l:»r.d 
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Iliigland  and  Scotland.     This  measure  seems  to  meet  the  approba* 
t'iou  of  almost  all  classes  of  people. 

State,  of  London  MarketSy  1st  of  Af arch. 

Wheat,  English,  V/hite 95s.  96s.  99& 

Do.       Red 908.  92s.  d6s. 

North  Country 88s.  92s.  95s. 

■  Dantzic  and  Koningsberg         ...  90s.  92s.  96s. 

Barley,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk         .         -         -         .  44s,  48s.  50s. 

North  Country,  &c 36s.  40s. 

Malt,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk          -          -                 -  80s.  82s.  84s. 

Rapeseed  (new),  per  last  of  10  quarters         -         -  58/.  60/. 

Rye C8s.  7Gs. 

Beans,  Pigeon  and  Small          -          -            -         .  60s.  62s.  64«. 

Ticks  and  Large          -          .          -         .  52s.  54s.  56s, 

Peas,  Wliite  Boilers         -         -         -         -.             :  140s.  147s.     - 

Hog  or  Grey 54s.  58s,         , 

Oats,  Potato        -        *         ,          -            -           .  42s,  44s.  4-6fc, 

Poland 38s.  42s.  44s- 

Feed 36s.  38s. '40v 

Flour,  English,  per  sack         ...          .  85s.  90s. 

American,  per  barrel  of  196  lib.         -        -  56s.  58s. 

Tares  (spring),  per  bushel          -         •         -        .  gOs.  21s. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  remainder  of  the  *  RemarJcs  on  Mr  Laurie*s  Letter  on  ike 
Depopulation  of  the  Highlands^ '  is  reserved  for  next  Number. 

Our  good  friend  P — n's  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  *  A  Constant 
Reader, '  on  his  Account  of  Perthshire  Husbandry,  shall  not  be  ne- 
glected. We  apprehend  tiiat  *  A  Constant  Reader '  has  at  last  met 
witli  his  match. 

The  *  Storemaster's  Wellwisher's  '  Observations  on  the  Account  of 
the  Improvements  introduced  on  the  Estates  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  are  under  consideration. 

Some  further  information  concerning  tlie  Reaping  Mackme^  bas 
lately  been  communicated,  which,  if  possible,  will  be  presented  in 
next  Number  ;  also  some  ingenious  Observations  on  a  new  Mode  of 
yokmg  Horses  in  Thrashing  Machines. 

Grateful  thanks  arc  returned  to  our  Correspondents,  for  the  liberal 
assistance  given  to  this  Work  ;  and  their  future  aid  is  respectfully 
solicited. 


No.  XXX FILL  tvi'll  be  published  on  Monday,  \2tk  Jime. 


J>,  WlLLlSON,  ri^XXTSR;  ^INVVBOU. 
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HIGHLAND  SOCIETY  HALL. 

Edinburgh y  FnhiKary  \0, 
The  highland  SOCIETY  of  SCOTLAND  do  liereby  luWer- 
.  tise,  that  they  are  to  give  the  undermentioned  PREMIUMS 
.  ih  the  year  1809:— 

ESSAYS. 

L  A  PIECE  of  Plate,  of  Thirty  Gnineas  value,  will  be  *  iveii 
for  the  best  and  approved  Essay,  giving  a  distinct  account  of  ther 
Praent  State  of  the  District  of  Country  comprehended  within 
the  following  boundary  ;  viz.  from  Livingstone,  by  the  cast  side* 
of  the  parish  of  West  Calder,  to  Carnwath  ;  and  from  Carnwathf 
by  Lanark,  to  Dalzel,  and  from  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  tho 
Monkland  Canal,  and  from  thence  back  to  Livingstone,  x1escrib« 
ing  the  various  improvements  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  the  means 
of  effecting  these,  and  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  rvre  to 
be  surmounted,  together  with  any  local  advantages  derivable  to 
that  district  itself,  or  any  other  adjacent  to,  and  connected  witli 
it,  from  manufactures,  mines,  or  minerals,  especially  conl. 

11.  A  piece  of  Plate,  of  Thirty  Guifieas  value,  will  be  given 
for  the  best  and  approved  Essay,  giving  a  distinct  account  of  the 
Present  State  of  that  part  of  the  County  of  Inverness  compre* 
hended  within  the  following  boundaries ;  viz.  tie  boundary  of 
thie  county  with  Argyllshire,  from  the  Western  Ocean,  until  it 
reaches  Fort-William  ;  from  thence  by  the  proposed  line  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  until  it  reaches  Glenurchart ;  from  thence  by 
JStrathfarar  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  witli  Ross-shire  ;  from 
thence,  by  the  same  boundary,  until  it  reaches  Kylerhea,  together 
with  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  the  smnll  islands  connecteil  with  it.; 
xiescribing  the  various  improvements,  in  point  of  rural  eco- 
nomy, manufactures,  mines,  minerals,  and  iisheries,  of  which 
it  is  susceptible  ;  the  means  of  effecting  these,  and  the  dilTiculticfi 
and  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  ;  together  with  a  view  of  r.ny  lo- 
cal advantages  possessed  by  that  district  itself,  or  any  other  adja- 
cent to,  or  connected  with  it,  tending  to  its  improvement,  so  as 
to  comprehend,  on  the  whole,  an  account  of  the  most  cfFectu^l 
'Tneaii^  of  obtaining  the  utmost  and  most  valuable  produce  from 
dieUnd  and  sea. 

N.  B.     If  the  information  received  in  consequence  cf  thcsi? 
Premiums  proves  satisfactory,  the  Society  have  it  in  view  to 
* "      6ffer  similar  Premiums  for  other  districts  of  Scotland. 

rn.  It  being  understood  that  different  varieties  of  Whc^^, 
Barley,  and  Oats,  are  respectively  adapted  for  difforci-t  soils  and 
situ^tiOnSj  a  piece  of  Plate,  of  Thirty  Guineas  value,  is  hereby 
offered  for  the  best  and  approved  Essay  oh'  the  circumstances 
^rhicl^^f^l^uish  the  varieties  of  Uiese  grains^  chiefly  deserviiig 
of  culture;   and  on  the  situ Jti^bri, "spIT ahij' '^  to 

^hj  determined  by  accurate  expCTirh&hts;  or  l)y  a  reference  to 
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well-authenticated  facts.  It  would  be  desirable  that  specimens, 
weighijig  not  less  tlian  one  pound  of  each  of  the  different  varie- 
ties described,  should  be  delivered  in  along  with  tiie  Essays }  and 
that  the  Essays  should  contain  a  particular  account  of  such  soily 
together  with  its  exposure  and  elevation  ;  and  should  also  state 
the  places  where  these  experiments  and  observations  have  been 
made. 

IV.  A  piece  of  Plate,  of  Fifteen  Guineas  value,  will  be  given 
for  the  best  and  approved  Essay  on  the  subject  of  the  Smut  in 
\7heat.  The  Essay  to  contain  an  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  this  defect  or  disease  in  the  Tlant,  with  a  Statement  of  the  best 
methods  to  be  takon  for  preventing  or  diminishing  the  occurrence 
of  the  Smut  in  wheat. 

V.  A  piece  of  Pl:ite,  of  Thirty  Guineas  value,  will  be  given 
for  the  best  approved  Essay  or  Statement,  pointinf^  out  in  a  dis- 
tinct maimer,  the  best  method  of  Stapling  Wool,  and  the  best  and 
most  eligible  plan  of  introducing  the  practice  of  the  Stapling  of 
Wool  generally  into  Scotland. 

VI.  A  piece  of  Plate,  of  Ten  Guineas  value,  will  be  given 
for  the  best  and  approved  Account,  veriiied  by  experiment,  of 
of  the  most  economical  method  of  Qiarring  or  Carbonizing  Peat 
or  Moss,  and  lendering  it  fit  for  tlie  burning  of  lime,  and  for  the 
uses  for  which  Charcoal  or  Charred  Wood  is  applied. 

A  Specimen  of  the  Charred  Peat,  not  less  than  two  pounds 
wei;iht,  to  be  produced. 

VII.  A  piece  of  Plate,  of  Fifteen  Guineas  value,  will  be  given 
for  tlie  best  and  approved  Essay  or  Communication  on  the  best 
practical  mode  of  Piantinj^  and  Management  of  Woods,  viz.  the 
proper  time  of  thinning  Fir  Plantations,  and  those  of  other  tim- 
ber ;  the  proper  time  and  mode  of  cutting  Oak  Coppice  Wood, 
the  management  of  its  bark,  and  cheapest  and  best  mode  of  Char- 
ring all  species  of  Wood. 

RULES  QF  COMPETITION. 

iTi  all  these  Essays,  it  is  expected,  that  when  facts  not  general- 
ly known  arc  stated,  they  will  be  authenticated  by  proper  refer- 
ences J  and  also  that  the  Essays  will  be  v\'ritten  in  a  fair  and  legi- 
ble hand.  The  Society  would  likewise  recommend,  that  oof 
page  of  the  folio  may  be  left  blank  for  any  observations  which 
may  occur  to  Members  of  the  Society  on  perusal. 

'rhe  Ebsays  on  all  the  different  Subjects  above  mentioned  must 
be  lodged  with  the  Depute  Secretary  of  this  Society,  on  or  before 
the  ist  November  1809.  Each  Essay  must  be  inscribed  with 
some  distinguishing  motto  or  device. 

A  sealed  note,  containing  the  Author's  namc^  and  inscribed  o^ 

the  back  with  ths  motto  or  device  of  his  Essay,  must  be  lodged 

v/ith  the  Essay ;  and  when  the  miotto  or  device  on.  tlie  Essay  qr 

t;caled  ivotc  is  neglected  by  the  Author^  9UGh  Essay;  will  n<(t  be  ^r', 

cv/ed  to  compete  for  any  Premium, 
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2V1  B.  None  of  tlie  sealed  notes,  except  those  which  bear  the 
distinguishing  motto  or  device  of  Essays  found  entitled  to 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  Premium  advertised,  will  be  open- 
ed ;  and  the  Society  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  publish  the  Es- 
says, or  extracts  from  them,  for  which  the  Premium,  or  any 
part  of  it,  shall  be  adjudged.  And  such  Essays  as  are  not 
found  entitled  to  any  Premium,  or  part  of  it,  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Authors  when  called  for.  Further,  upon  ap- 
plication from  the  gainer  of  any  of  these  Premiums,  the  So- 
ciety, in  such  cases  as  they  may  see  proper,  will  allow  theni 
to  be  given  in  money. 

CULTIVATION  OF  OSIERS  AND  WILLOWS. 

OSIERS. 

To  the  person  in  Scotland  who  shall  raise  the  greatest  quantity 
of  Osiers,  not  less  than  half  an  acre,  and  not  fewer  than  6000 
planted  on  the  half  acre,  in  spring  or  autumn  1 80^,  or  sprinc; 
1809,  and  which  shall  be  fit  for  making  baskets  in  the  year  i80^> 
or  1^10 — A  piece  of  plate  of  Ten  Guineas  value,  or  that  sum  in 
money. 

WILLOWS. 
To  the  person  irt  Scotland  who  shall  raise  the  greatest  quantity 
of  Willows,  not  fewer  than  10,000  planted  in  spring  or  autumn 
1805>  or  spring  1806,  and  which  shall  be  cut  for  making  bairrel 
hoops  in  the  year  1 809 — A  piece  of  plate  of  Twelve  Guineas  va- 
lue, or  that  sum  in  money. 

N.  B.  The  plantations  must  be  sufficiently  fenced  from  cattle, 
and  kept  free  of  grass  and  weeds ;  and  certificates  thereof, 
and  of  the  planting  the  Osiers,  and  of  the  number  and  size 
of  the  Willow  Koops,  must  be  subscribed  by  two  Members 
of  this  Society,  or  by  one  Member,  along  with  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  or  the  Minister  of  the  parish,  who  shall  state  the 
causes  of  their  knowledge  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  certi- 
ncate 

MACHINERY. 
To  the  person  who  shall  be  the  first  to  erect,  not  more  than 
"wven  liiiles  from  Edinburgh,  a  Thrashing  Mill,  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  the  model  to  be  seen  at  the  Hij](hland  Society  Hell,  for 
Ae  use  of  small  farms,  with  any  improvements  that  may  render  it 
"HMre  complete,  without  greatly  increasing  the  expense — A  piece 
Opiate  of  Ten  Guineas -v^lxxet  o'^  fhat  sum  in  monev. 
1f»  B.     Thrashing  Mills  on  the  construction  of  tlie  model  are 
ilready  in  use  in  several  parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the 
district  of  Dumblane,  Perthshire,  the  expense  of  which  has 
■  '-flbr 'exceeded  20/.  ;  and  the  reason  why  tlie  Socictv  is  desir- 
•■■-  --ilut 'of 'having  one  erected  in  the  neighboiirhcod  of  Edinburgh 
\bf  ^vltft  Committee  of  the  Directors  mar  examine  it  at  work^ 
-' 'JiiriirrtiMMt  upon  It  to  the  Society. 
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CLASS   FIRST. 

riii:M/UMSfor  TURNIPS  and  SOW^^-GRASSES,  and  IM^ 
PROl'EMENT  of  BARREN  LANDS,  in  thcfoUaxing  Di^ 
irlcU  of  ROSS-SHIRE. 

DISTRICTS. 

1.  The  Island  of  Lewes. 

*J.  The  p.iris!ies  of  Glensheal,  Lochalsh,  and  that  part  of  the 
p.;rish  of  Kintail,  lying  in  the  county  of  Ross. 

*5.  The  parishes  of  Lochcarron,  Applecross,  Gairloch,  and 
Lcchbroom. 

4.  The  countries  of  Strathconnon,  Strathbran,  and  Strathgarve, 
r.iul  tiie  oth( T  Highland  Districts  of  the  parishes  of  Urray,  Fod- 
(i'jrty,  and  Contin. 

To  the  tenant  in  each  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  districts,  who 
shall  have  the  greatest  extent  (not  less  than  two  Scots  acres)  of 
liis  arable  land  under  a  Turnip  Crop,  three  times  hoed  in  the 
your  1809— S/:r  Gunieas, 

To  the  tenant  in  each  of  the  said  districts  who  shall  have  the 
next  greatest  extent  as  aforesaid  (not  less  than  one  Scots  acre) — 
Loin*  Guineas. 

To  the  tenant  in  each  of  the  said  1st,  2d,  and  3d  districts,  who 
shall  have  the  greatest  extent  (not  less  than  three  Scots  acres)  of 
}i;s  arable  land  properly  sown  down,  after  any  green  crop  or  fal- 
low with  a  crop  of  Red  Clover  and  Rye  grass,  the  crop  to  be 
c.;rcfully  protected  from  cattle,  sheep,  8c c.  and  cut  in  tlie  year 
1 809 — Seven  Guineas. 

To  the  tenant  in  each  of  the  said  districts  who  shall  have  the 
next  greatest  extent  (not  less  than  two  Scots  acres)  managed  as 
nforesaiti  — Five  Guineas. 

To  tl'.c  tenant  in  the  fourth  district  who  shall,  before  the  1st 
(luy  of  November  1809,  bring  into  arable  culture  the  greatest  cx- 
t'^nt  of  land,  (not  hitherto  improved  or  in  cultivation,  aiid  not 
loss  than  one  Scots  acre) — Seven  Guineas. 

For  the  next  greatest  portion  as  aforesaid — Five  Guineas. 
For  the  third  greatest  portion — TJirce  Guineas. 
X.  E.     Certificates  as  to  the  Premiums  in  the  above-mentioned 
di:.tricts  must  be  subscribed  by  two  Members  of  the  Society, 
or  by  one  Member  along  with  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  the 
Minister  of  the  parivsh  ;  and,  as  to  the  Turm'p  and  Sown- 
Grasses,  must  specify  the  particulars  in  the  respective  ar- 
ticles above  set  down,  with  anv  other  circumstances  rela- 
tive  to  the  mode  of  cultivation  which  may  appear  material, 
and  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Depute  Secretary  of  this  So- 
ciety, on  or  before  10th  December  1800. 
Certificates  of  Improvements  of  Sarren.Land  most  specify  the 
extent  of  the  ground  improved^  with  its  sifuation  and  quality 
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before,  and  condition  after  the  improvement ;  also  the  mode  of 
improvement,  wiih  the  period  of  its  roinmcncement,  and  the 
quantity  and. quality  of  die  crop  produced.  To  be  transmitted  to 
the  Depute  Secretaiy,  on  or  before  the  1 0th  December  iS09. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  above  Pi-emiums  in  the  before 
specified  districts  of  Ross-shire,  for  the  year  IrflO,  subject  t'> 
such  alterations  as  the  Society  may  see  proper. 

CLASS   SECOND. 

PREMIUMS  for  improving  the  Breed  of  BLACK  CATTLE, 
in  the  folUrjiing  Districts  of  the  Couiuies  of  DUMBARTON, 
BUTE,  and  ARGYLL. 

DISTRICTS. 

The  first  district  to  contain  that  part  of  Dumbartonshire  to  the 
"'west  of  the  river  Leven. 

The  second  district  to  contain  the  island  of  Arran,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Bute. 

The  third  district  to  contain  the  district  of  Cowal,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Argyll. 

The  fourth  to  contain  the  district  of  Argyll,  in  the  county  of 
Argyll. 

PREMIUMS. 

For  the  best  Bull,  from  two  to  seven  years  old,  being  the  pro- 
.perty,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  person  in  each  of  the  above  dis- 
tricts, and  kept  on  their  farm  or  town,  from  the  1st  day  of  June 
to  the  day  of  competition — Ten  Guineas. 

For  the  second  best  Bull,  from  two  to  seven  years  old,  belong- 
ing to,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  person  in  each  of  the  above 
four  districts,  and  kept  by  him  on  his  farm  or  town  for  the  fore- 
said period — Five  Guineas. 

For  the  best  Quey  of  three  years  old,  the  property  of,  and  bred 
by  the  competitor  in  each  of  the  above  districts — Five  Guineas. 

For  the  second  best  Quey,  three  years  old,  the  property  of, 
and  bred  by  the  competitor  in  each  of  the  fcMur  districts  above  mcn- 
.tioned — Three  Guineas. 

Thp  following  Members  of  this  Society  (as  none  but  actual 

Members,  or  their  factors  in  their  absence,  can  be  named) 

,   .      are  hereby  appointed  Judges  for  the  difFcrent  districts  in  the 

order  above  mentioned,  viz. 

^  •     F9r  the  first  district,  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  Baronet, 

■j'W!*  C»  C..  Graham  Esq.  of  Gartmore,  William  Fergusson  Esq.  of 

.  Jlluthj  -or,  in  his  absence,  the  Factor  on  .the  estate  of  Arrochar^ 

James  Denniston  Esq.  of  Colgrain,  Hector  MacDonald  Buchanan, 

JSsq^.of  Ross,  and  John  Buchanan  Esq.  of  Ardoch  \  any  two  of 

them  a.  quorum.    Mr  Denni$ton  to  be  Convener. 
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For  tiie  second,  Right  Hon.  Lord  A.  Hamilton,  Hon.  Lord 
Bannatyne,  James  Lamon:  Esq.  of  Kiiockdow,  and  John  Fullertoii 
Esq.  of  Kilmichael,  Charles  MacAlute  Shannon  Esq.  of  Leven- 
strath  ;  any  two  of  them  a  quorum.     Mr  Lamont  to  be  Convener. 

For  the  third,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  of  Ardkinlass,  Baronet, 
John  Lamont  of  Lamont  Esq.  Donald  MacLachlan  of  MacLach- 
iau  Esq.  John  Campbell  Esq.  of  South-hall,  Duncan  Campbell 
Esq.  of  Glendaruel,  and  John  Fletcher  Esq.  of  Dunans  ;  anv  two 
of  them  a  quorum.  Mr  Campbell  of  South-hall,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, Glendaruel,  to  be  Convener. 

For  the  fourth,  Lieut.- General  Campbell  of  Lochnell,  Neil 
Malcolm  E^q.  of  Poltalloch,  Colin  Campbell  Esq.  of  Kilmartin^ 
or  Major  D.  Campbell,  younger  of  Kilmartin,  John  NacNeil  Esq. 
younger  of  Oakfitld,  H.  T.  Campbell  Esq.  younger  of  Ashnish^ 
Jolm  Campbell  Esq.  oF  Kilberry,  John  Campbell  Esq.  of  Craigi- 
neiirc,  Lieut.  Colonel  Humphrey  Graham,  David  Campbell  £sq*- 
of  Comby,  Neil  MacGibbon  Esq.  of  Glassvar,  Robert  Campbell 
Esq.  of  Sonachan,  John  Gregorson  Esq.  of  Durran  ;  any  three  of 
them  to  be  a  quosum.  General  Campbell,  or,  in  his  absence, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Graham,  to  be  Convener. 

RULES  OF  COMPETITION. 

The  times  and  places  of  competition  are  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Conveners,  with  the  advice  of  at  least  a  quorum  of  their  respec- 
tive Committees  ;  and  the  competitions  are  to  take  place  betwixt 
the  1st  day  of  August  and  the  1st  day  of  November  next. 

The  Convener  of  each  Committee  is  to  give  timeous  notice  to 
the  other  Judges  of  the  district,  of  the  place  and  day  of  compe- 
tition, and  to  be  particularly  careful  that  the  same  be  intimated 
on  the  respective  parish  church  doors  of  the  districts,  for  at  least 
rw'o  successive  Sundays  previous  to  the  competition. 

In  order  to  entitle  the  competitors  to  their  respective  preminms,  ^ 
n  rcj;ular  report,  subscribed  by  all  the  Judges  who  attend  the 
rompetition,  must  be  tr.msmittod  by  the  Conveners  to  the  Depute 
Secretary  of  this  Society,. on  or  before  the  10th  December  next^ 
at  furthest ;  and  which  report  must  bear  the  ages  of  the  bulls  and 
queys  preferred,* the  length  of  time  the  bulls  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  competitors  •,  and,  with  respect  to  the  queys,  that  they 
were  bred  by  the  competitors,  and  were  their  property  on  the  day 
of  competition  ;  the  place  and  day  of  competition  ;  the  number 
of  bulls  and  queys  respectively  produced  thereat;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, that  all  the  rules  of  competition  fixed  by  the  Society,  as 
above-mentioned,  have  been  strictly  observed  5  and,  in  particu- 
lar, that  the*  previous  intimation  to  the  Judges,  and  advertise- 
ments at  the  church-doors,  were  timely  and  regularly  inade>  a* 
before  required. 
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CLASS  THIRD. 

To  PLOUGHMEN  for  Impravancnt  in  PLOUGHING. 

The  under* mentioned  sums  will  be  distributed  this  season,  in 
Premiums  to  Ploughmen,  in  the  following  Districts,  viz. 

1.  Ten  Guineas  in  the  Montcith  district,  south  of  the  river 
Teath,  including  tlie  parishes  of  Kllmadoc,  Callendcr,  Port,  A- 
berfoyl,  Kippen  in  Perthshire,  Kincardiiie  and  Balquhidder. 

2-  Ten  Guineas  in  the  CricfF  district  of  Perthshire. 

S.  Ten  Guineas  in  the  Stormont  district  of  Pertlishire,  to  con- 
tain the  parishes  of  Lctliindy,  Blairgowrie,  and  Pondocy,  to  the 
west  of  the  river  Erricht ;  Kiiiloch,  Clany,  and  Caputli,  to  the 
east  of  Stenton. 

♦.  Ten  Guineas  in  the  Dunkeld  district,  including  the  country 
of  Atholl  and  others  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  from  the  river 
Tumble  on  the  west,  to  the  lands  of  Stenton  on  the  east ;  and, 
on  the  south,  the  lands  called  the  Bishopric,  Strathbraan,  Murth-i 
lies,  and  Arntilly. 

5.  Ten  Guineas  in  the  CushiviIIe  district  of  Perthshire,  in- 
cluding also  Strathtay,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  to  the  Tumble. 

6.  Ten  Guineas  in  the  county  of  Nairn. 

7.  Ten  Guineas  in  a  district  of  Forfarshire,  to  contain  the  pa- 
rishes of  Forfar,  Kirrymuir,  Inverarity,  Dunichen,  Oathlaw,  Car- 
rolstone,  Fearn,  and  Tannadice. 

The  whole  of  the  above  Premiums  in  this  Class  to  be  compet- 
ed for  at  such  places  and  times,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  resident  in  the  respective  districts,  shall  find 
most  proper ;  these  Members  being  appointed  as  Committees  for 
that  purpose. 

Sir  John  Macgregor  Murray,  Bart,  for  Monteith ;  Sir  Patrick 
Murray,  Bart,  for  Crieff;  Sir  Alexander  Muir  Mackenzie,  Bart. 
(in  his  absence  Colonel  Macpherson  of  Blairgowrie)  for  Stormont ; 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl  (in  his  absence  Thomas  Palliser 
Esq.  his  Grace's  factor)  for  Dunkeld;  Sir  Robert  Menzies,  Bart, 
(in  nis  absence  Neil  Menzies  Esq.  younger  of  Menzi**s)  for  Cushi- 
viIIe, districts  of  Perthshire;  Hugh  Rose,  Esq.  of  Kilravock,  for 
Nairnshire  ;  and  John  Mill  Esq.  of  Norra:jside,  for  the  above  dis- 
trict of  Forfarshire,  to  be  Conveners,  with  instructions  to  report 
in  writing  to  the  Society,  on  or  before  30th  December  1809— it 
being  understood,  that  any  Ploughman  who  may  have  formerly 
got  the  highest  Premium,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  compete. 

_The  Society,  in  addition  to  the  above  sums  of  Ten  Guineas; 
likevue  give  a  First  and  Second  Silver  Medal  to  the  best  and  se* 
coni  \m9ii  ploughman  in  each  of  the  above  districts.  The  medala 
to  Mr  Bad  of  the  Depute  Secretary,  on  application  from  the  Cont 
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N.  B.  As  these  Premiums  are  oflFered  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing emulation  among  the  tenantry  and  servants,  the  So- 
ciety expect  that  their  resident  Members  will  countenance 
the  competitions  by  their  attendance  ;  and  therefore  require^ 
that  at  least  three  members  shall  be  present  and  subscribe 
the  report. 
The  Society  further,  being  desirous  that,  in  those  counties  and 
districts  where  ploughing- matches  were  formerly  given  by  the; 
Society  (viz.  Ayr,  Dumfries,  Wigton,  Dumbarton  and  Peebles- 
shire, Upper  and  Middle  Wards  of  Lanarkshire,  Stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  districts  of  Dunblane,  Perthshire,  and  Kinryre, 
Argyllshire),  the  country  gentlemen  should  themselves  continue 
to  encourage  improvement  in  this  branch  of  husbandry,  by  insti- 
tuting ploughing- mat  dies  ; — the  Highland  Society  will  give  a 
Silver  Medal  to  the  ploughman  found  to  be  the  best  at  each  of  the 
first  four  competitions  instituted  by  the  resident  Gentlemen  in 
each  of  these  last-mentioned  districts  in  1809  •,  it  being  required 
that  twelve  ploughs  at  least  shall  start  at  each  competition  ;  and 
that  at  least  one  Member  of  this  Society  shall  be  present  at  such 
competitions   instituted  by  the  resident  Gentlemen,  and  report 
thereon  to  this  Society. 

A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  Rhins  of  Galloway  having  been  laid  before  the  Directors  of 
this  Society,  the  same  was  approved  of;  and,  in  particular,  the 
Society's  practice  of  periodically  inspecting  the  improvements 
made  by  the  different  farmers  within  that  district ;  and,  as  a  mark 
of  such  approbation,  the  Directors  have  voted  the  Highland  So- 
ciety's Silver  Medal,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  to  be  presented  tp 
Mr  David  Shank,  Secretary  of  the  Rhins  of  Galloway  AgricuE 
tural  Society. 

By  order  of  the  Directors,  * 

LEWIS  GORDON,  Dep.  Sec- 


D.  IViLLisos,  Printer, 
Edhiburgh. 
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BRANCH  I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  iJieJint  Principles  of  Agriadture. 

SlRi 

iVs  every  trade  and  profession  must  now-a^days  have  its  axioms/ 
postttlata,  or  first  principles,  in  Order  to  give  it  a  scientific  dresd 
among  odier  crafts,  it  is  highly  reasonable^  that  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture, which  is  now  almost  completely  reduced  to  a  science,  should 
silso  be  permitted  to  assume  its  nrst  principles.    Without  the  know- 
ledge of  first  principles,  nothing  can  be  expected  from  any  of  the 
piactitioners  of  agriculture  worthy  of  attention,  their  practice  be- 
ing merely  a  copy  from  that  already  established,  if  not  some  gross 
!     wiation  perhaps  from  the  beaten  track,  by  means  of  some  erro- 
\    neoas  idea  of  their  own  conceiving.     Men,  acquainted  with  first 
Principles,  will  never  deviate  from  them^  while  they  find  them 
conect :  perhaps  they  may  try  some  experiment  consistent  with 
I     tii^,  and  succeed.    This,  then,  is  the  fotmdation  from  which 
I     ^c  are  to  expect  a  rational  system  of  agriculture,  adapted  to  all 
the  farieties  of  soil,  climate,  and  seasons,  with  which  it  must  ever 
^  connected. 

Itistrue,  that^  by  means  ofgivat  attention  to,  and  a  care- 
ful and  judicious  imitation  of,  i^bod  farmers,  a  man  of  mean 
t^imtsis  sometimes  known  tO'%lftke  a  tolerable  fieure  in  this 
unCi— He  may  raise  good  crops  j  and  good  crops  are  no  bad  cri- 
terion of  good  farming.  Indeed,  a  man,  otherwise  a  blockhead^ 
9^.  H.  MO.  SS.  K  at 
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at  least  one  who  has  no  notion  of  first  principles,  often  excels 
those  who  adhere  to  them  with  scrupulous  exactness ;  but  this 
must  be  only  where  the  knowing  man  wants  the  talent  of  strict 
application.  Thi^  talent  is  an  essential  requisite  for  a  farmer; 
indeed  it  is  indispensable  in  every  occupation  where  success  ia  de- 
sired. 

The  general  principles,  upon  which  the  success  of  agriculture 
depends,  are, 

1.  Without  draining  wet  land,  no  improvement. 

2.  Unless  land  thus  drained^  is  properly  clemied,  the  object  of 
draining  is  frustrated,  and  that  in  proportion  as  this  operation  is 
executed. 

3.  Manures  will  always  fail  in  producing  the  desired  effect,  in 
proportion  as  draining  and  cleaning  are  neglected. 

4.  Early  sowing  always  produces  shorter  and  stiffer  straw  than 
late  sowing,  and  that  in  exact  proportion  to  the  times,  when  not 
affected  by  extraneous  circumstances. 

"51'  The  various  species  of  seed-corn  are  adapted  to  rarious  cmmIs, 
situations,  seasons,  and  other  circumstances. 

6.  Picking  and  propagating  the  best  heads  of  the  most  approved 
kinds  of  grain  and  seeds,  is  the  surest  method  of  preserving  them 
undegenerate. 

DraiJiing. — ^This  article  has  been  amply  discussed  by  able  hands, 
and  Elkington's  mode  of  draining  is  universally  known.  Almott 
every  field  has  its  own  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  the  gener^  idea 
of  intercepting  the  spring  is  an  established  principle  in  this  art.  But 
sometimes,  when  there  is  not  sufficient  descent  to  allow  the  drain 
,  to  be  cut  as  low  as  some  deep  sand  or  water  gravel,  where  the 
springs  lye,  a  few  pits  (to  be  afterwards  filled  with  stones),  or 
some  holes  by  the  boring  irons,  will  have  a  surprising  effect  in 
raising  the  water  into  that  drain,  otherwise  too  ebb  to  reach  the 
springs,  and  thereby  carry  it  off.  It  is  not  my  design,  in  this 
place,  to  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  draining,  but  to  introduce 
it  as  a  first  principle  in  farming. 

Withottt  draining^  no  im^n-ovemefU. — Without  it,  no  other  ope- 
ration can  be  effectual  to  the  end  proposed.  When  land  is  gorged 
with  water,  it  cannot  be  cleaned.  No  labour  is  sufficient  to  do  it, 
except  in  a  very  uncommon  drought ; — in  some  soils,  not  even 
then :  and  when  land  is  not  clean,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
dung,  lime,  or  any  other  kind  of  manure,  can  have  its  full  effect. 
Dung  will  promote  the  natural  grasses  noore  tjj^n  any  kind-  of 
grain  which  may  be  sown  ;  and  these,  although  the  land  it  lown 
with  artificial  grass  seed,  will  still  thrive,  and  render  the  giouod 
completely  fit  for  a  summer  fallow  immediately  after  dirty  Jea 
oats.  .     ,. 
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Ckanitig, — ^This  article  requires  the  farmer's  constant  attention^ 
and  bj  this  alone  can  be  rendered  efFectual.  Early  ploughing  is 
of  mach  importance  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  early  at  sum- 
mer fallows,  when  spring  sowing  is  over.  As  I  at  present  speak 
chiefly  of  land  in  the  second  stage  of  improvement,  it  must  not  be 
considered  so  clean  as  in  future  it  may  be  expected.  We  shall 
suppose  the  land  of  a  free  nature,  but  extremely  dirty  by  means 
of  its  late  moist  state  previous  to  draining ;  and  that  it  has  been 
capable  of  carrying  one  or  two  crops  of  oats,  in  order  to  reduce 
ks  surface  sward  \  and  is  now  under  summer  fallow.  Every  far- 
mer may  plough  to  his  own  mind,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil)  and  the  grass  he  has  to  destroy  :  but,  in  general,  light  plough- 
ing is  sufficient  to  kill  grass,  which  generally  runs  near  the  sur- 
face ;  and  then,  before  the  manure  is  applied,  a  strong  furrow  is 
of  much  use,  to  mix  new  earth  with  the  dung.  At  same  time^ 
some  soils  will  not  admit  of  a  strong  furrow,  unless  in  the  springs 
before  the  moisture  is  exhausted.  In  such  situations,  harrowing, 
rollingy  and  gathering  grass  roots  frequently  aftcnr  every  ploughing, 
is  essentially  necessary ;  but  it  is  not  my  design  to  teach  either 
ploughing  or  harrowing. 

Afontirss.-— Neither  is  it  my  design  to  treat  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  manures,  and  how  they  operate  upon  land,  so  as 
to  produce  better  crops  \ — whether  by  communicating  to  the 
soil  the  vegetable  food  which  they  contain; — whether  by  ena« 
bling  it  to  attract  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,-^or  oy  en- 
larging the  vegetable  pasture  which  it  contains, — or  by  dissolving 
Aat  which  the  soil  already  contains,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  enter- 
ing the  roots  of  plants.  These  are  philosophical  inquiries,  not 
essentially  connected  with  the  present  business.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, there  are  various  theories,  some  of  which  are  extremely  ra- 
donalj  and  others  extremely  absurd.  Concerning  the  salts,  which 
are  an  essential  ingredient  of  dung,  it  is  certain  they  cannot  eva- 
porate ;  but  the  oil  and  watery  parts  certainly  will  We  have  a 
good  illustration  of  this  hypothesis,  in  the  operation  of  the  sun 
Ofon  salt  water.  In  warm  climates,  the  sun  exhales  every  thing 
mm  salt  water,  when  exposed  to  its  influence,  except  the  salt 
itsdtf.  In  this  way  the  inhabitants  of  such  climes  obtain  that 
commodity.  It  is  even  gathered  upon  rocks,  which  the  sea  has 
abandoned  after  lodging  a  part  of  its  water  upon  their  exposed 
But,  when  exposed  in  a  more  equal  and  regular  man- 
V  OQ  an  ever»  surface,  it  is  much  sooner  and  mor^  easily  ob^ 


When  dung  is  carried  to  a  field  of  summer  fallow,  and  spread 
t-  fnees  (as  it  ought  to  be),  till  the  act  of  fermentation  has 
CfWplctfly  ceased,  the  oils  must  evaporate.    But,  as  experience 
ft-p  K  2  teaches 
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teaches  us,  that  no  material  difference  can  be  discerned  between 
that  which  has  been  spread  and  that  which  has  not,  we  must  con<* 
elude,  that  the  oils  become  fixed  as  soon  as  the  dung  dries  ;  and 
that  the  essential  qualities  of  the  dung  are  thereby  preserved,  and 
ready  to  exert  themselves  as  soon  as  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Early  smving  produces  I^ss  straw  than  late  s(fsving^  and  that  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  times  fcceteris  paribus  J. — ^The  knowledge 
of  this  principle,  which  has  not  been  discovered,  at  least  not  at- 
tended to,  till  within  tlie  last  twenty  years,  is  of  much  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer.     Before  it  was  known  and  practised,  tjie  ha- 
zards of  sowing  land  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation  was  very 
great.     Oats  or  barley  sown  in  such  condition,  at  the  usual  period 
of  seed  time  as  formerly,  viz.  oats,  late  in  March,  and  barley  a- 
bout  the  term  of  Whitsunday,  would  have  been  often  entirely 
ruined  by  being  too  strong.     English  barley  (commonly  from  Lin- 
colnshire) and  Dutch  and  many  other  early  kinds  of  oats,  were 
adopted  without  changing  the  time  of  sowing :  and  as  these  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  shorter  straw,  they  were  found  of  much  ad- 
vantage in  securing  a  full  crop  without  lodging.     But  it  is  found 
that  any  of  our  oats  sown  early,  produce  a  shorter  and  stiffer 
straw,  which  has  the  same  eifect.     Early  oats,  however,  are  still 
much  in  vogue.     The  Lincoln  barley  is  almost  out  of  repute.     It 
is  "well  known  to  some  farmers,  that  the  common  Scotch  barley  is 
the  best  substitute  for  it, —  as,  when  sown  early,  its  straw  becomes 
shorter,  much  stifier,  and  less  apt  to  lodge.     Potatoe  oats  are  a 
new  species  introduced  within  these  very  few  years ;  and  are  said 
to  be  natives  of  South  America.     It  appears  they  were  first  im- 
ported into  some  of  our  Midland  cpuntics  of  Scotland,  in  a  quan- 
tity extremely  small ;  and  that  they  obtained  that  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  arriving  in  a  package  of  potatoes.     This  is 
a  valuable  kind  of  oats  in  point  of  meal,  yielding  two  to  three 
pecks  per  boll  more  than  the  Angus,  which,  in  every  other  re- 
spect, we  reckon  our  best  oats.     They  appear  to  be  again  losing 
pjound  in  the  estimation  of  some  people.   They  are  more  apt  than 
uny  other  kind  to  keep  the  soil,  like  wild  oats,  and  thereby  to  an- 
noy the  succeeding  crops.     It  seems  to  be  apprehended  that,  were 
they  to  be  frequently  shaken  and  ploughed  in  dry,  that  they  would 
be  as  great  a  weed  too.   They  seem  to  have  another  disadvantage* 
which,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  labour,  is  not  a  small 
one.     They  ripen  along  with  the  wheat ;  and  that  article  being 
new  more  than  ever  the  chief  object  of  the  farmer,  it  is  in  dan- 
ijcr  of  occasioning  very  serious  consequences  as  to  the  timeous 
cutting  of  that  crop.     Potatoe  oats  are  also  extremely  apt  to  shake, 
and  seldom  fail  to  drop  in  shearing.     All  kinds  of  early  oats  are  fic 
only  for  fine  land,  or  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation ;  but  upoa 
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inferior  land»  they  are  the  best,  when  a  bad  season  has  thrown 
the  seedtime  too  far  back  for  common  ones.  Blainsley  oats  are 
our  natire  early,  and  have  a  finer  meal  as  well  as  finer  straw  ;  but 
they  seem  mostlv  out  of  favour  at  present.  These  several  varie- 
ties of  oats  and  barley  afford  the  farmer  great  advantages  in  se- 
curing his  grass-seeds,  as  well  as  his  corn  crop,  in  certain  seasons 
and  situations. 

As  to  spring  wheat,  the  dwarf  kind,  which  is  known  to  pro- 
duce short  straw,  and  is  an  excellent  flouring  kind,  is  also  ad- 
vantageous in  the  above  circumstances  \  and  as  it  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  produce  short  straw,  it  ought  certainly,  upon  rich 
soils,  to  be  preferred  in  winter. 

Picking  oiU  the  best  heads  of  the  most  approved  grain,  is  the 
best  method  of  preserving  the  species  from  degenerating, — It  must 
be  evident  to  every  one,  that  grain  has  a  constant  tendency  to  de- 
generate. But  whether  its  species  suffers  or  nor,  it  must,  by  a 
thousand  circumstances,  be  so  blended  and  mixed  with  other 
kindS)  and  even  with  different  grain,  that  it  requir(*s  frequently 
to  be  renewed  by  picking  and  propagating  the  best  heads.  This 
is  found  by  experience  to  be  the  surest  method  of  preserving 
the  grain ;  and  so  difTerent  is  the  produce  of  the  earliest  and 
most  vigorous  ears  from  that  of  the  poor  diseased  ones,  that  it 
lias  generally  obtained  some  name  to  distinguish  it  from  that  even 
of  its  own  kind.  A  farmer  in  East  Lothian,  (a  Mr  Hunter)  some 
years  ago  found,  in  a  cold,  bleak  situation  (Coldingham  muir), 
a  very  fine  looking  vigorous  head  of  wheat ;  which,  being  ripe  at 
a  period  earlier  than  might  have  been  expected  from  its  situation, 
he  brought  with  him  \  and  having  repeatedly  sown  its  produce, 
has  at  last  furnished  seed  to  a  considerable  part  of  that  county, 
and  even  to  farms  in  many  a  distant  county.  It  is  an  excellent 
kind  of  wheat ;  being  considerably  earlier  and  more  prolific  than 
any  kind  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  Mr  Hunter  has  great  merits 
not  only  for  his  original  attention  to  this  article,  but  for  the  unre- 
mitting vigilance  bestowed  in  preservit^g  it  free  of  mixture.  It  is 
now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ilwitei^s  Wheat, 

These  hints,  Mr  Conductor,  may  perhaps  he  of  some  U5;e  to 
farmers  who  are  only  about  the  beginning  of  their  agricu1tnr.il 
pursuits.  They  may  cause  a  little  reflection,  and  occasion  rational 
experiments,  which  may  confirm,  in  their  mind,  the  utility  of  such 
first  principles,  upon  which  liicy  were  made. 

If  you  think  it  can  tend  to  iiny  good  purpose,  you  may  pu<^t!.is 
ioto  some  corner  of  your  Mag.izine,  that  it  may  be  sc(>n  by  t'icse 
vbo  chuse  to  read  it;  otherwise,  let  it  be  conilomntd  to  the 
flames:  or,  even  should  the  subject  be  anticipatct!,  which  I  I^now 
nothing  of>  being  but  ^n  occasionj]  reader,  let  tliut  condemn  it. 

J  am,  ^vC. 
K  :J  Euclid. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OB  T^E  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 
SiRi 

In  your  useful  work  for  May  1806,  I  communicated  a  few  ob» 
gervutions  on  the  inutility  of  smearing  sheep  with  an  ointment  o( 
tar  and  butter ;  and  now  beg  leave  to  offer  some  remarks  upon 
the  answers  made  to  that  communication. 

Possessing  a  sheep- farm  situated  in  a  very  high  and  cold  tract 
of  ground,  (from  «00  to  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,)  I 
designed,  ere  this  time,  to  have  given  you  the  result  of  some  ex- 
periments on  the  subject  of  salving  ;  which  communication)  bow- 
ever,  I  must  yet  defer. 

Suffice  it  at  present  to  sny,  that  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the 
practice  of  smearing  is  useless,  even  in  my  high  climate ;  and  I 
^hall  beg  leave  to  state  one  fact  from  which,  in  part,  ray  con- 
clusions are  drawn.  I  purchased,  in  summer  last,  two  scores  of 
Cheviot  wedders,  which  had  been  smeared  as  all  nij  Highland 
or  black-faced  stock  used  to  be.  These  Cheviot  sheep  I  did  not 
smear,  notwithstanding  the  clamour  of  some  of  my  neighbours, 
who  predicted,  as  a  consequence,  the  ruin  of  their  flocks,  as  well 
as  of  mine  by  the  scab.  My  wedders  are,  however,  every  one 
of  them  alive  and  in  good  health,  and  their  wool  is  in  most  ex- 
cellent order,  although  a  more  severe  winter  for  the  flocks  in  nsy 
neighbourhood  has  not  been  experienced  these  forty  years.  I  did, 
it  is  true,  rub  them  with  tobacco  liquor,  which  is  easily  and  cheap- 
ly done,  and  effectually  destroys  all  vermin  that  affect  sheep. 

Your  correspondent  S.  L.  A.,  who  answers  my  observations  in 
November  IbOG,  (vol.  7,  page  4-27.)  just  takes  up  the  ground  of 
tarring  being  a  panacea  for  curing  every  disorder  to  -which  sheep 
in  high  climates  are  incident.  That  remark  I  endeavoured  to  un- 
dermine, by  comparing  this  salve  to  a  jwstnm  that  cures  all  dis^ 
eases f  if  aireaole. 

He  indeed  does  not  mention  Braxy  by  name,  in  the  catalogue 
of  ills  that  this  nostrum  is  a  cure  to ;  but  he  has  a  sweeping  clause 
that  includes  this  disease  and  a  thousand  more.  *  Again,  (says 
he)  smearing  is  a  mean  of  continuing  the  vigour  and  strength  of 
sheep  unimpaired,  for  some  years  longer  than  would  otherwise 
take  place  if  kept  unsmeared. '  What  more  does  any  quack  pre- 
tend, than  to  add  to  his  patients  a  few  more  years  of  vigour  and 
strength  unimpaired  ! 

The  particulars  that  S.  L.  A.  condescends  on  are,  that  smear- 
ing keeps  sheep  on  mountainous  grounds  dry,  warm,  and  free 
from  scab  and  lice ;  and  is,  moreover,  beneficial  to  their  wooL 

I  have  already  made  some  observations  on  all  these  topics ;  and 
'  "'oiilc*  l^-*'-^  h**  inclined  to  enlarge  them,  were  I  not    s^ilously 

held 
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held  in  check  bj  the  concluding  knock-down  argument  of  yout 
correspondenty  who  says,  that  the  long  continuance  of  the  cus- 
tom of  smearing,  from  time  immemorial  in  this  island,  and  the 
practice  of  the  ablest  storem  asters,  are  irrefragable  proofs  of  its 
utility.  Very  true — and  the  custom  for  time  immemorial  in  this 
island,  and  the  practice  of  o<tr  ablest  kings  and  lawgivers  in  burn- 
ing old  women  suspected  of  witchcraft  being  also  irrefragable 
proofs  of  its  utility,  he  may,  upon  the  same  principle,  be  for  con- 
tinuing this  practice  likewise. 

I  shall  now  consider  what  Mr  S.  L.  A.  says  on  the  utility  of 
smearing.  After  alleging  that  smearing  keeps  sheep  dry  and  w^irm^ 
he  obsenres,  that  tar  and  butter,  being  of  an  unctuous,  oily  nature^ 
resist  the  rain  in  the  same  manner  as  the  feathers  of  water  fowls 
continue  dry  even  when  swimming.  For  this  reason,  then,  a 
dun^ili  hen,  when  she  happens  to  be  the  stepmother  of  a  brood 
of  ducklings,  may  be  tried  to  be  rubbed -with  tar  and  butter,  and 
thus  becoming,  by  the  art  of  man,  a  water  fowl,  she  will  no  long- 
er stand  hesitating  on  the  brink  of  a  pool,  but  boldly  follow  hef* 
brood,  and  so  change  her  natural  element,  precisely  as  the  supe- 
rior genius  of  a  Daedalus  or  a  Wilkins,  by  clapping  a  pair  of  large 
wings  to  a  man's  shoulders,  could  make  him  mount  the  aerial 
fluid,  and  vie  with  the  eagles  of  the  sky. 

Bat  further,  my  respondent  adds,  by  way  of  illjustration,  as 
every  pile  of  wool  from  its  root  to  its  top,  i^  anointed  with  this 
unguent,  and  as  the  wool  grows  in  ^  haujging  position^  like  the 
thatch  of  a  house,  so  it  accelerates  the  rain  from  the  animal  with- 
out drenching  it  to  the  skin,  which  would  unavoidably  be  the  case 
if  unsmeared. 

NoWj  this  suggests  naturally  an  elegant  improvement  to  thatch- 
ed roofs,  which,  if  they  were  smeared  with  tar  and  butter,  there 
would  not  be  one  for  ten  of  them  that  would  let  in  rain. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  puzzles  me  not  a  little,  when 
thinking  of  this  fubjcrd,  and  which  no  doubt  S.  L.  A.  can  eafily 
explain,      Thofe  ufeful  articles  called  Umbrellas,  when  expancU 
ed,  are  in  a  hanging  pofition,  like  the  thatch  of  a  houfe,  or  the 
fleece  on  a  fhetp's  back.     Now,  J  remember^  when  they  came 
firft  to  be  ufed  in  this  country,  tliey  were  univcrfally  made  of  oil- 
cloth or  if^ax-cloth,  and  perhaps  fotne  of  them  of  tarred-cloth,  be- 
.ing  all  covered  with  an  un.Suous  oily  matter,  to  accelerate  (he  rain^ 
and  prevent  its  drenching  us  to  the  fkin.     But  at  prefent  they  are 
all  made  of  filk,  cotton,  or  woollen  cloths,  unanointed ;  and  how 
the  rain  dots  not  run  through  them,  is  pafl  my  comprehenGon. 
"   I  moft  cordially  agree  with  S.  L.  A.  that  any  cover  that  will  pre- 
vest  wetnefs  muil  contribute  to  retain  warmth.     But  although  I 
^Kft  t0  aidfnit  that  fmearing  a£ls  as  a  preventive  of  the  fcab,  and 
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deftroys  cades,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  tar  is  the  cheapeft  or 
mod  effectual  cure  for  thefe  ills;  which  S.  L.  A.  has  not  attempted 
to  do,  by  contradicting  my  former  (latemenc  in  favour  of  tobacco 
liquor. 

The  next  poGdon  that  S.  L.  A.  defends,  and  perhaps  the  moll 
important  of  the  whole  is,  that  '  want  of  fmearing  deteriorates  the 
quality  of  the  wool. '  But  as  I  am  not  fufficiently  acquainted  wilh 
tiie  wool-ftapling  or  manufaduring  bufmefs  of  the  fleece,  I  must 
refer  this  matter  of  difpute  to  a  very  eminent  lace  publication  on 
the  fubjeA  of  wool,  by  MrLuccock,  wool*ftapler;  wherein  that  au« 
thor  (p.  333.)  exprefsly  ftates — 

*  The  pra£lice  of  laying  wool,  with  a  dirty  mixture  of  tar 
and  butter,  was  generally  adopted  in  Northumberland;  but  the 
late  attention  to  (heep-farming,  and  the  judicious  experiment^ 
which  have  been  made  in  this  angle  of  the  kingdom,  have  fbown 
that  fmearing  is  not,  as  was  fuppofed,  abfolutely  necefiary  either 
to  the  health  of  the  flock  or  the  good  qualities  of  its  fleeces* 
Among  farmers  who  refide  in  the  lower  fituations,  and  who  keep 
flocks  of  the  long-wooled  (heep,  the  practice  is  almoft  laid  afide  ; 
and  many  ihepherds,  even  upon  the  hills,  have  omitted  it  without 
detriment  to  the  ftaple. ' 

P.  131. — '  Tar  is  a  dirty  and  tenacious  fubftance,  adheres  to  the 
wool  fo  clofely  as  frequently  to  corrode  the  hair,  rendering  the 
part  to  which  it  is  immediately  applied,  thin,  rough  and  weak. 

*  When  affe£led  by  the  filthy  cuftom  of  fmearing,  the  pile  is 
lefs  capable  of  acquiring  the  fofter  and  more  delicate  tints,  which 
it  is  often  defirable  to  communicate  to  the  different  articles  of  the 
woollen  manufafture.  A  portion  of  that  dirt,  which  it  obftinately 
retains  through  every  previous  proccfs,  is  difjToIved  among  the  in- 
gredients in  the  dyeing  vat,  and  difqualifies  them  from  communi- 
cating that  vivid  luftre,  which  they  would  have  afforded  to  a  purer 
wool,  even  though  the  artift  fupply  his  pans  with  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  colouring  materials.  In  the  fubfequent  procefles 
of  the  manufafture,  this  filthy  ftaple  produces  much  greater  in- 
convenience, and  it  is  fubje£k  to  more  conCdcrable  wafte  than  the 
purer  pile,  even  though  we  make  every  reafonable  allowance  for 
the  weight  of  dirt  which  it  obvioufly  contains.  In  the  jenny  and 
the  loom,  the  machines  employed  in  fpinning  and  weaving  it,  more 
dexterity  and  patience  are  required  of  the  work-people;  and  the 
cloth  which  it  produces  is  ii^fcrior  in  its  quality,  and  fmaller  in 
]uantity,  than  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  fame  pile  in  a 
pure  ilate. ' 

As  I  prefume  yoitr  correfpondent  S.  L.  A.  is  not  a  wool-ftapler, 
(  hope  he  will  bear  the  lecture  which  Mr  Luccock  gives  him,  with 
deference  and  rtfpefl ;  and  in  that  ftatc  of  mind,  I  difmifs  him,  to 

fay 
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fay  a  few  words  to  my  other  antagonift,  who  fubfcribes  himfdfy  in 
your  Magazine  for  February  1807,  (Vol  VIII.  p.  93},  A  Border 
tamer* 

This  perfon,  when  he  attempts  to  difphy  knowledge,  (hows  ig- 
norance }  andy  in  the  place  of  wit,  puts,  what  no  doubt  is  the 
nearcft  it  he  is  acquainted  with,  ribaldry.  That  this  falfe  coin 
Aiottld  have  been  offered  to  the  acute  Conductor  of  tlie  Farmer's 
Magazine,  J  do  not  wonder  \  but  I  wonder  much  that  it  has  been 
received. 

This  pretended  Border  Farmer,  not  knowing  that  Tick  is  the 
claflical  word  for  the  animal  that  is  provincially  named  a  Cade,  or 
that  hippobosca  ovi/ia  is  the  Linnaean  name  of  it,  tells  us  that  ticks 
arc  bred  in  the  ground.  Not  knowing  thnt  it  is  a  proverb  among 
(heep-fmearing  farmers,  that  fometimes  a  fmearing  is  as  bad,  that 
19,  as  fatal,  as  a  ftorm ;  he  fays  he  never  heard  of  any  lofs  by 
death,  or  the  health  of  iheep  being  injured  by  fmearing.  Not 
knowing  what  Mr  Luccock,  or  any  other  intelligent  wooUftapler 
has  faid  on  the  fubjefl  of  tar  deteriorating  the  wool,  he  fays  that 
the  wool-ftaplers  like  tarred  wool  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the 
unlaid.  Not  knowing  that  a  (heephoufe  capable  of  containing 
fifty  fcores  of  (beep,  may  be  ereded  at  the  fmali  expenfe  of  thirty 
pounds,  and  that  the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  judiciouily  laid 
out  in  flieephoufes,  may  afford  ihelter  to  a  flock  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  fcores  of  iheep,  he  fays,  no  houfes  are  or  can  be  ereQed 
to  ihelter  the  thoufandth  part  of  the  flock  bred  on  the  Border 
Hills.  Not  kno\ving  that  Highland  wool,  which  he  charac* 
terizes  as  requiring  Cix  laid  fleeces  to  make  a  flone  weight,  is  fold 
at  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  ftone,  he  fays,  that  he  fuppofes  the  laid 
wool  is  fold  at  36s.  and  the  unlaid  at  38s. ;  and  that  the  wool* 
fiapier  is  fo  wife  as  to  give  the  fmcarer  a  profic  of  pd.,  being  more 
than  half  the  value  of  the  fleece,  for  the  weight  of  tar  that  is 
upon  it.  Who  could  be  deceived  fo  far  as  to  believe  tliat  this 
writer  is  a  Border  Farmer  ? 

Edinburgh,  1807.  A.  S. 

[The  above  Paper  has  been  longer  delayed  than  we  intended ; 
but  the  delay  enables  us  to  accompany  it  with  the  following  ad^ 
ditional  obfervatioas  on  the  Smearing  of  Sheep,  which  we  in* 
fcrt  with  fatisfacJion.] 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

SiK,  22d  Ap'il,   IVOO. 

In  addition  to  my  former  papers  on  the  subject  of  salving 
with  tar  and  butter,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  after  trying 

succcsjfally. 
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successfully,  by  degrees,  to  lay  aside  the  practice  of  sih^ring  my 
mountain  nock  of  sheep,  I  Jast  year  gave  it  up  almost  altogether. 
Indeed,  the  only  sheep  of  my  flock  that  were  tarred  last  winter, 
were  the  hogs,  or  young  sheep,  and  these  very  slightly. 

My  whole  ewes  and  wedders,  consisting  partly  of  tne  Clievidt 
breed,  but  mostly  of  the  black- faced  sort,  to  the  amount  of  be* 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  scores,  were  rubbed  in  November  last 
with  tobacco  liquor  only,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  cades 
or  ticks  (Hippobosccc  ovin<r:)y  wliich  this  liquor  cffectu^illy  kills. 
And  notwithstanding  the  unpinralleled  seventy  of  last  winter,  my 
flock  were  more  healthy  than  usual. 

Exclusive  of  the  hogs  which  were  smeared  with  tar  and  but- 
ter, and  of  which  sort  several  died  this  spring ;  and  exclusive  of 
•A  ievf  scores  of  old  sheep,  that  were  set  apart  into  an  enclosure 
TO  be  fed  with  turnips,  there  has,  of  my  mountain  flock,  which 
were  left  unsmearcd  with  tar,  di^d,  durirg  the  period  of  winter 
:)nd  spring,  only  one  ewe  from  accident,  and  another  from  dis- 
ease. 

I  learn  also,  that  come  of  my  neig})bours,  probably  induced  by 
the  present  high  price  of  tar,  have  begun,  last  winter,  to  smear 
their  flocks  of  sheep  with  whale  oil,  without  any  other  mixture  ; 
and  they  say  it  kills  the  cades,  and  is  beneficial  to  the  wool ;  and 
that  no  more  of  their  flocks  have  died  since  giving  up  the  tar, 
than  was  usual  in  such  seasons  as  this. 

I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  smearing  with  oil  costs  a- 
bout  threepence  each  sheep ;  whereas  the  rubbing  with  tobac- 
co liquor  costs  no  more  than  about  fourpence  for  the  salving 
of  a  score  of  sheep ;  which  is  surely  a  matter  worthy  of  some 
consideration. 

Give  me  leave,  however,  to  observe,  that  on  my  farm  I  have 
erected  a  sheephouse  capable  of  containing  my  whole  flock,  on 
what  has  been  accounted  by  many  who  have  seen  it  an  excellent 
plan,  and  at  the  moderate  expense  of  between  20/.  and  80/. ;  and 
\  have  also  a  plentiful  supply  of  meadow  hay  for  my  sheep. 

I  have  further  to  remarJt,  that  Ust  autumn  I  did  not  wean  any 
of  my  Iambs ;  and  whether  it  arose  from  that  circumstance  or 
not  I  cannot  tell, — but  it  is  certain  I  did  not  lose  one  of  my  lambs 
from  the  sickness  in  the  end  of  harvest,  although  most  of  my  neigh- 
U>urs  suffered  severely  from  this  disease ;  and  my  shepherd  did 
not  think  my  ewes  were  in  any  degree  the  worse  for  this  practice. 

Last  year,  also,  on  account  of  tlie  great  severity  of  the.  weather 

during  the  month  of  April  of  the  two  former  years,  by  which  * 

AT^e  proportion  of  the  lambs,  being  yeaned  in  the  midst  of  snow, 

4ied  ;  and  on  account  of  the  general  severity  of  the  weather,  and 

.onscqucnt  want  of  food  for  the  ewes  in  this  climate  during  the 

month 
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month  of  April,  which  is  the  ordinarv  yeaning  season  of  the 
mountain  sheep  of  Scotland,  I  judged  it  expedient  to  keep  my 
rams  secluded  from  the  ewes,  in  an  enclosure,  till  the  beginning 
of  December,  in  order  that  my  ewes  might  not  yean  till  the 
month  of  May.  No  doubt,  there  are  some  disadvantages  to  be 
expected  from  this  practice,  of  which  I  am  aware ;  but  after  a 
fair  trial,  I  shall  communicate  to  you  the  result. 

A.  S. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMBR*S   MAGAZINE. 

T^e  Invento9'  of  the  Thrashing  Machine. 
Sir, 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  every  true  lover  of  his  coun- 
try, that  public  merit  often  sinks  into  the  grave  without  re- 
ward. Very  probably,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  tactics 
which  has  been  the  means  of  fixing  our  naval  superiority,  will 
leave  this  world  without  having  any  substantial  mark  of  public 
favour  bestowed  upon  him,  and  must  rest  contented  with  the 
universal  admission  of  his  merit  and  great  services ;  which  is 
indeed  a  great  reward  to  a  man  of  a  great  mind.  But  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  encourage  talents  which  are  devoted  to  its 
service,  and  to  reward  their  exertion  by  something  more  than 
mere  words.  There  is  a  venerable  person  in  your  neighbourhood, 
to  whom  the  country  is  perhaps  as  much,  if  not  more  indebted, 
than  to  the  inventor  of  the  present  system  of  naval  tactics.  Has 
not  Mr  Meikle  improved  agricultural  tactics,  by  the  invention 
of  the  Thrashing  Machine,  to  a  degree  which  renders  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  impossible  to  be  calculated  ?  If  any  man 
can  judge  in  this  matter,  you  can.  And  are  the  farmers  and  pro- 
prietors of  Scotland  to  suffer  this  old  man,  now  above  ninety 
years  of  age,  to  finish  his  career,  without  having  some  proof  of 
the  sense  which  the  nation  entertains  of  his  merits  ?  I  beg.  Sir, 
that  you  will  assist  in  rousing  that  spirit  of  liberality  well  known  to 
exist  in  the  country.  I  therefore  propose  that  a  subscription  shall 
be  opened,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  proprietors  and 
farmers  to  testify  their  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr  Meikle,  by  pre- 
senting to  him  a  piece  of  plate,  or  some  other  thing.  I  think  that 
the  secretaries  of  the  different  clubs  of  farmers  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  receive  subscriptions  in  the  several  counties ;  and  that 
the  county  of  East  Lothian,  where  Mr  Meikle  resides,  should  have 
the  chief  management.     If  the  subscription  shall  go  on  as  I  ex- 

Gct  it  will,  I  sJ^all  propose  what  I  think  should  be  given  to  Mr 
eikle,  by  the  committee  of  mnn.igemenr.     I  beg  you  will  give 
ihis  a  place  in  the  earliest  Number  of  tJie  Farmer's  Magazine  j 

and 
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and  if  my  proposal  is  approved  of,  it  may  be  mentioped  to  your 
neighbours  \  and  before  the  next  Number  is  ready,  you  may  be 
prepared  to  announce  the  appointment  of  a  committeej  and  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  composing  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servantj 
21th  March,  1809.  A  Patriot. 

NOTE. 

Thb  Conductor  highly  approves  the  proposal  of  his  patriotic 
correspondent,  and  will  cheerfully  lend  his  aid  towards  carrying 
it  into  execution.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  a  begun  turn  is  a  half 
ended  one  :  Therefore,  if  the  respectable  gentleman  who  favour- 
ed us  with  the  above  communication,  will  form  a  plan  for  open- 
ing \\  general  subscription  amongst  agriculturists  to  reward  Mr 
Meikle,  it  shall  be  announced  in  the  next  Number  of  this  Maga- 
zine. We  are  quite  aware,  that  some  people  entertain  doubts 
whether  die  Tlirashing  Machine  was  invented  by  Mr  Meikle; 
though  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  these  doubts.  Thrashing  machines  unquestionably  had  been 
atrempted  by  others  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  one  invented 
by  Mr  Meikle ;  but  none  of  these  machines  were  perfect,  or  ca- 
Pitbie  of  separathig  corn  from  the  straw  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
i>y  Mr  Meikle's  machine,  the  arduous  task  of  thrashing  is  per- 
forn^ed  in  the  most  complete  manner  j  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  advantage  of  every  one  concerned  in  the  art  of  agri-» 
culture,  or  possessed  of  territorial  property.  N. 

FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

Ctirsorif  Reinarl's  Ofi  the  Bankntpt  Laxis. 

The  vices  of  men  seem  not  to  be  measured  by  their  pernicious 
consequeiiccs  to  society,  but  according  to  the  rank  of  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  in  a  manner  peculiar.    While  the  vices  of  the 
lower  ranks  are  viewed  with  abhorrence,  and  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity,  those  of  the  higher  ranks  are  passed  over  with  le- 
nity, and  scarcely  reflect  any  disgrace  on  such  as  are  guilty  of 
theiU.     The  stealing  of  a  sheep,  for  instance,  is  by  law  punished 
with  death,  because  it  is  a  species  of  crime  peculiar  to  the  lower 
ranks,  (which  indeed  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
^ho  l:..rdness  of  their  lot) ;  and  a  person  in  high  rank  suspected  of 
iucii  a  crime  would  bo  indelibly  disgraced,  though  it  might  be  al- 
eged  in  his  defence,  that  he  was  driven  to  it  by  the  pressure  of 
w;;nt.     Yet  this  gentleman  thief,  by   a   different  course,  might 
.afely  enough  have  robbed  his  neighbours  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
A^e  shall  suppose  that  he  is  a  merchant ;  that  he  has  ruined  his 
iflVirs  bv  extravagant  speculation   and   extravagant   living,  (the 

two 
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fvrogo  hand  in  hand) ;  that  he  has  resolved  to  stop  payment ;  ne- 
yerthelessy  that,  to  swell  out  his  composition,  he  goes  to  his  neigh* 
hour,  an  honest  unsuspecting  man  perhaps ;  worms  himself  into 
his  confidence,  purchases  goods  to  a  great  amount,  and  then  pro-* 
claims  himself  bankrupt.  What  is  the  result  ?  That  he  is  still  a 
man  of  honour,  and  has  the  effrontery  boldly  to  challenge  the 
world  to  accuse  him  of  one  dishonest  action  ;  that  he  is  admitted 
into  all  companies  as  well  as  formerly ;  can  even  scoff  at  the  mean 
way  of  living  of  some  of  his  creditors  ;  and  is  frequently  the  load-* 
est  in  company  in  condemning  the  knavery  of  the  poor,  and  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  the  lenity  with  which  it  is  treated.  If  any 
one  censure  the  act  we  have  mentioned,  his  mouth-  is  stopt  in- 
stantly by  the  vulgar  observation,  ^  that  people  in  such  a  situation 
do  many  things  that  at  other  times  they  abhor. '  Situation,  how- 
ever, is  never  heard  with  temper,  when  urged  in  favour  of  the 
lower  ranks.  Whence  can  arise  this  miserable  perversion  of  all 
sound  principle  ?  Only  from  the  political  helotism  in  whiph  the 
lower  ranks  are  held. 

The  tax  upon  the  whole  society,  in  consequence  of  the  fre« 
quency  of  bankruptcies,  seems  not  to  be  understood ;  it  is,  there* 
fore,  a  subject  worth  inquiring  into. 

We  shall  take  the  article  of  cotton,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain 
how  much  the  price  of  the  cloth  b  raised  by  this  means  to  the 
consumer.  The  American  merchant,  knowing  that  he  is  liable 
to  losses  by  the  failure  of  those  to  whom  he  sends  his  cotton  in 
this  country,  lays  one  and  a  half  ^r  cent,  upon  it,  to  cover  any 
losses  that  he  may  sustain  -  -  -  -  i^  per  cent^ 
^rhe  merchant  here  does  the  same  to  the  spinner  \\ 

The  spinner  to  the  weaver  the  same        -  -  1^ 

Tlie  weaver  to  the  shopkeeper  the  same  -  l\ 

The  shopkeeper  has  innumerable  bad  debts,  and  ma- 
ny of  them  being  too  small  to  afford  legal  expenses 
for  their  recovery,  he  is  obliged  to  lay  AoxkhlQpcr 
centage  on  his  goods  on  that  account  -  3 

9  per  cent. 

ThuSf  the  honest  consumer,  besides  paying  a  profit  to  every 
one  through  whose  hands  the  article  passes,  has  nine  per  cent,  to 
pay  in  consequence  of  others  living  above  their  incomes  !  Nor  is 
it  on  this  article  alone  that  he  is  so  taxed ; — all  articles  are  taxed 
in  a  similar  manner.  That  we  have  taken  this  insurance  of  bad 
debts  low,  must  be  allowed  by  all  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  subject. 

The  honest  merchants  and  manufacturers,  notwithstanding  thit 
ingyrancff  which  tliey  exact,  often  suffer  prodigiously — by  extra- 
vagant 
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vagant  knares  and  fools  commencing  business  in  the  same  town^ 
and  in  the  same  line,  who  live  in  what  is  commonly  called  style^ 
-— 4nd,  by  undersell ingi  do  much  business ;  so  that  the  others  are 
obliged  either  to  retire  altogether  from  the  market,  and  then  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  get  a  footing  again, — or  they  must  submit  to  the 
prices  of  their  rivals,  how  much  soever  they  may  lose  by  it.  In 
the  latter  case  it  becomes  merely  a  trial  of  bottom  :  the  extrava- 
gant probably  soon  fail,  and  then  the  honest  and  industrious  ex- 
pect to  make  up  their  loitses  by  the  increased  prices  of  goods  from 
the  want  of  competition.  But  alas !  some  connexions  of  their 
late  rivals,  with  whom  they  have  dealings,  fail  likewise,  and  in- 
volve them  to  a  great  amount.  This  was  unexpected ;  their  bills 
become  due  ;  the  provision  made  for  them  is  gone ;  and  therefore, 
to  meet  their  payments,  they  are  obliged  to  sell  the  greater  part 
of  their  goods  at  what  they  will  bring.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
likely  that  some  upstarts,  without  property,  knowing  how  mildly 
they  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  event  of  failing,  begin  business  ; 
setting  their  all  upon  a  cast,  they  buy  up  the  goods,  and  perhaps 
reap  the  fruit  of  their  predecessor's  failure.  In  this  way  the 
honest,  sober,  industrious  man,  is  too  often  ill  rewarded  for 
his  pains ;  he  is  despised  for  the  plainness  of  his  living,  by  those 
who  riot  at  their  neighbour's  expense,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
the  very  persons  by  whom  he  has  suffered ;  his  domestic  peace« 
too,  is  destroyed  by  the  continual  reflections  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, that  they  are  not  kept  like  other  people. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  consumers  are,  for  the  time,  be- 
nefited by  the  overstrained  competitions  that  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of ;  but  then  they  pay  smartly  for  it  afterwards.  The  good 
dealers  being  driven  from  the  market,  those  who  remain  cannot 
bring  their  articles  into  it  but  at  a  high  price,  in  consequence  of 
the  risk  that  people  run  in  trusting  them.  This  of  course  falls 
upon  the  consumers. 

But  the  greatest  evil  arising  from  frequent  bankruptcies,  is  the 
ruin  of  the  public  morals.  If  we  look  around  us,  we  shall  find 
that  the  really  wealthy  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  desperate 
speculators  who  have  been  fortunate,  or  men  whoj  by  laudable 
industry  and  parsimony,  and  by  detestable  cunning,  have  acquir- 
ed some  property,  and  who  then  devote  their  whole  time  to  hunt 
after  bargains  ;  that  is,  they  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  people  ia 
necessities,  whom  they  get  into  their  toils,  and  wring  their  pro- 
perty from  them  in  various  ways, — such  as,  by  advancing  monejr 
on  goods,  and  then  taking  them  off  at  an  undervalue,  when  the 
poor  ^\Tetch  is  unable  in  due  time  to  relieve  the  advance.  Wealth 
begets  respect ;  and  therefore,  a  set  of  desperate  gamblers,  and 
crafty  knaves,  without  one  good  quality  to  recommend  them^  ai«v 

evea 
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even  while  despised,  admitted  into  all  companies.  Of  course,  in 
the  outset  of  life,  the  young  man  is  taught  to  desire  wealthy 
without  scrupling  the  means  of  acquiring  it ;  to  love  splendour, 
without  attending  to  his  ability  to  support  it ;  and,  consequently, 
soon  becomes  a  compound  of  avarice  and  prodigality — one  of  the 
most  depraved  characters  in  nature. 

If  such  evils  arise  from  bankrupts,  who  can,  without  indigna- 
tion, see  the  abilities  of  such  as  Fielding  and  Sheridan  prostituted 
to  defend  them  ?  or,  what  shall  we  think  of  a  Prime  Minister, 
who  has  the  impudence  gravely  to  tell  the  nation,  in  reply  to  those 
that  urge  the  impolicy  of  his  measures,  from  the  bankruptcies  they 
have  occasioned,  that  frequent  bankruptcies  evince  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  nation  ?  Fielding  says,  poor  Bvx>th  was  mercilessly 
dragged  to  jail,  because  he  was  wickedly  unable  to  pay  his  debts  ; 
but  the  wickedness  did  not  consist  in  his  being  unable  to  pay  his 
debts,  but  in  contracting  debts  which  he  well  knew  were  beyond 
his  ability  to  pay.  He  indulged,  says  he,  in  a  few  little  elegant  ex- 
penses, and  that  brought  upon  him  the  severest  displeasure  of  his 
creditors;  and  very  justly  it  did  so.  Many  of  his  creditors,  no 
doubty  were  obliged  to  deny  themselves  any  of  those  little  ele- 
gant expenses,  that  they  might  make  some  small  provision  for  their 
families  ;  and  it  was  certainly  hard,  indeed,  to  see  that  taken  from 
them  by  the  unjust  luxury  of  another.  The  School  for  Scandal 
is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  first  comic  productions  on  the 
stage ;  but  it  is  immoral  to  the  last  degree ;  and  vice  is  decked 
out  in  such  colours,  as  to  have  the  most  injurious  tendency  to 
youth.  Joseph  is  universally  detested  ;  yet,  such  is  the  author's 
art,  that  there  are  few  who  do  not  love  Charles.  Let  us  coolly 
compare  the  two  characters,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  a  loss 
which  to  prefer.  Joseph  was  artful,  close  and  malicious.  In 
artfulness,  Charles  could  not  be  his  inferior,  if  we  reflect  on  the 
many  tricks  that  he  must  have  resorted  to,  to  get  into  the  books 
of  poor  tradesmen.  If  he  was  not  equally  close,  we  must  re- 
fliember,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Joseph  paid  his  debts.  As  to 
maliciousness,  I  do  not  know  what  term  to  apply  to  that  em- 
krutement  of  the  mind,  which  can  lead  a  man  to  mock  poor 
tradesmen  who  have  suflered  by  him.  But  Charles  was  generous. 
Was  it,  indeed,  generosity  to  rob  the  industrious  of  their  hard 
earned  pittance,  and  give  it  to  the  idle  and  profligate  ?  I  have 
judged  it  right  thus  far  to  expose  these  authors,  as  I  am  convinced 
that  their  writings  have  had  the  efl^ect  to  blindfold  many  well 
aneaning  people,  as  to  the  real  moral  turpitude  of  contracting 
rfdits  which  one  cannot  pay. 

..  Tboae  who  allow  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  must  also 
allov  tlut  the  present  bankrupt  laws  ought  to  be  completely  al- 
tered ; 
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tcred  ;  and  fhat,  as  the  man  who  contracts  a  debt  of  twenty  shil- 
lings, which  he  knows  he  cannot  payy  is  equally  guilty  with  him 
who  steals  that  sum  in  the  vulgar  manner^  the  punishment  should 
be  the  same.  The  taking  away  the  life  of  a  man  for  stealing  a  few 
pounds,  has  long  appeared,  to  humane  comprehensive  mindsj  a 
most  unjustifiable  cruelty.  Were  bankrupts  put  upon  the  same 
footing  with  common  thieves,  many  would  come  over  to  that  way 
of  thinking,  and  a  milder  punishment  would  soon  be  substituted. 
What  the  punishment  should  be,  it  does  not  become  me  to  de- 
termine. Let  it  only  be  established,  and  let  all  bankrupts  suffer, 
who  cannot  prove  to  their  jury,  on  trial,  that  their  failure  was  ow- 
ing to  inevitable  misfortune,  not  to  any  misconduct  on  their  parts. 
Such  accounts,  as  are  generally  rendered,  ought  to  be  rejected 
with  contempt.  One  says,  I  have  lived  at  very  little  expense,— ^ 
look  at  my  books.  The  question  should  be,  did  your  income  al- 
low you  to  spend  so  much  ?  No ;  but  my  station  required  it. 
Your  station  is  nothing  to  us — the  jury  should  return  :  we  look 
to  your  income.  Another  offers  as  his  plea,  that  the  speculations 
which  he  entered  into  had  every  chance  of  success  \  but,  owing 
to  some  unforeseen  cause,  they  failed.  Since  they  failed,  it  would 
naturally  be  answered,  they  had  not  every  chance  of  success. 
You  had  no  right  to  risk  other  people's  property,  for  your  gsun. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  one  remark  more.     The 
man  who  imposes  a  forged  bill  upon  his  neighbour,  is  hanged 
for  it ;  but  what  difference  is  there,  except  what  the  law  makeSy  « 
between  this  and  giving  one's  own  bill,  knowing  it  to  be  good  for 
nothing  ?  SoLON. 

NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

Though  the  above  Essay,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  relate  to  the 
subject  of  Agriculture,  we  have  been  induced  to  give  it  a  place  for 
the  following  reasons.  1 .  Because  it  contains  sentiments  of  an  ori- 
ginal cast,  which  might  be  advantageously  used,  were  the  principle 
of  the  bankrupt  laws  to  be  revised  :  And,  2.  Because  every  farmer^ 
less  or  more,  is  exposed  to  losses  when  bankruptcies  take  place  y 
consequently,  is  interested  in  the  question  investigated.  It  is  e- 
vident  to  every  one,  that  fraudulent  bankruptcies  are  too  easily* 
passed  over  in  this  country ;  and  that  the  disgrace  accompanying 
a  failure  in  business,  is  far  less  than  what  it  ought  to  be.  Or 
♦hese  accounts,  we  applaud  the  remarks  of  our  ingenious  corre- 
spondent, and  respectfully  request  a  continuance  of  his  corre- 
spondence. Would  he  turn  his  attention  to  the  preference  givers 
^  the  proprietors  of  land  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  when  a 
♦enant  becomes  bankrupt,  we  are  convinced  that  his  obsenrationff 
vould  confer  a  favour  upon  the  public,  of  considerable  magnitude, 

N. 
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to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 
Sir, 

If  you  think  the  followir.;;  hints  con  corn  in;::  th?  Lirch  deferving 
of  public  notic*,  I  hive  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  receive  a  place 
in  your  ufeful  Maf:;;i7ine. 

Larch  has  not  fuccecdcd,  in  pfonoral,  fo  well  ns  was  exne£}ed 
fome  years  aje:o,  from  thr?  promifinij:  appearances  then  m.ide  w!>ile 

J'ouiijj,  in  r.lmolt:  every  fituation  wlnTe  it  w;»s  p^.:ntc'd.  Larches 
lave  been  attucked  by  iiiiVcl:*:,  which  hnve  been  fiinpofod  to  be 
the  caufe  of  their  decay.  Alrh)0U;;h  thefe  m:iy,  in  fonic  meafure, 
have  haftened  thfir  deciy,  yet  I  do  not  fuppofe  they  were  the  en- 
tire caufe  of  it ;  becaufe,  all  the  trees  deilroyed,  feem,  firll  of  all, 
to  have  been  in  a  fukly  ilite  from  other  caufes,  and  of  courfe  un- 
able to  bear  tlie  attacks  of  the  infccls.  Their  punctures,  no  doubt, 
occafioncd  fucli  a  waile  of  the  juices  of  the  plant,  as,  when  in  an 
unhealthy  flute,  nuifl  I'.ave  haflencd  its  decay.  The  greiteft  mif- 
chief  was  done  in  dry  fummers,  wlien  tlie  plants  were  lefs  vigorous 
than  in  wet  or  more  fv.vourable  ones. 

I  have  obferved  in  Lurd  Seaforth's  plantations,  where  the  foil 
is  tolerably  good,  or  of  a  kind  favourable  to  the  growth  of  other 
trees,  fuch  as  betch,  oak,  chefnut,  8cc.  that  the  larch  has  done 
well,  and  witliilood  the  attacks  of  the  infecis,  except  where  too 
thick,  or  too  much  confufed  by  other  trees,  and  so  become  un- 

^  healthy  \  in  which  cafe,  they  have  in  general  fuflcieJ,  even  al- 

-  though  the  foil  was  favourable. 

t  In  moft  inilances,  for  the  firfl:  four  or  five  years  after  planting, 

larches  have  done  well  ;  and,  after  that  term,  they  either  decayed, 
or  fuftered  much  from  infe^ls. 

It  is  well  known,  that  foil  that  will  afTord  nourilhment  to  a 
young  plant,  and  where  it  may  even  thrive  well  for  a  time,  is  not 
always  fulficient  to  aiFord  nourilhment  when  it  gets  older.     Thus 
the  plant  becomes  fickly  for  want  of  proper  food,  and  at  la  it  may 
I  fal!  a  prey  to  infefts.     For  inltance,  vegetable  mould,  and  li;;ht 

foil,  is  moft  favourable  and  kindiy  for  young  plants  to  rtrike  root 
in  ;  but,  after  fetting  oiT  in  a  vigorous  and  promising  m.inner,  they 
ftopThort  after  a  certain  time,  according  to  tiie  fort  of  plant,  en- 
tirely for  want  of  proper  ncuriihmenl :  tl.ib  I  fuppofe  to  be  tiie  cafe 
with  the  larch. 

If  i«,  in  general,  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  tln.t  larches 
have  fuftered  moft ;  and  from  the  obiVrvutions  made,  1  fuppofe, 
although  the  infects  had  r.ev<?r^\ttacked  the  tree*?,  th.:t  x\\r\  never 
would  have  fucceeded  or  come  to  maturity,  (-.'Ithouirh  iliev  might 
have  ftroggled  to  live  a  few  years  longer,  had  they  not  been  at* 
tacked),  becaufe  the  foils  in  which  thoy  were  planted,  :md  other 
circumltances  already  nuntioncd,  w^re  unfavourr.liie  :o  tlie  growth 
of  larch  trees* 
■    voh.  X.  NO.  73.  L  In 
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In  wf  t  foils,  or  thofe  rptentiTC  of  moifture,  larches  will  not  fuc- 
cced  for  any  length  of  time,  nor  «rill  they  fuccecd  at  all  in  a  poor, 
thin,  dry  foil ;  but,  though  the  foil  is  moderately  moift,  and  even 
cccafionaily  flooded  with  water,  yet  if  the  bottom  is  not  retentive 
of  moifture,  ihey  will  generally  do  well.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
may  he  ftated,  that  where  the  oak  and  the  beech  does  not  thrive, 
the  larch  will  not  come  to  perfei^ion.  On  bottoms  not  wet,  and 
on  the  (ides  of  hills  and  b^nks,  larches  generally  do  wel! ;  but  to- 
wards the  fummit  tliey  never  focceed, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  mod  obedient  fervant, 

M.  S. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

Nafices  as  to  Luceyji. 

hlK, 

In  a  piece  of  garden  ground  at  Lauriefton,  near  Edinburffh,  I 
fowed  a  plat  with  lucern  and  red  clover  feeds,  in  alternate  drills, 
in  the  beginning  of  May  1 807.  Having  no  corn  crop  to  keep 
them  down,  the  plants,  both  of  lucern  and  clover,  being  a  good 
ttop,  flowered,  and  were  cut  down  that  fuafon. 

I  had  heard  that  lucern  was  fooner  ready  for  cutting  than  any 
nther  green  crop  for  cattle ;  and  I  believe  it  is  fo ;  for,  on  Sjd 
May  1808,  my  drills  of  lucern  were  fit  for  cutting,  the  planti 
being  18  inches  long,  while  the  plants  of  red  clover  were  not  fix 
inches  in  length. 

At  prefenr,  (itith  April  1809},  the  new  Ihoots  of  lucern  are  in 
height  about  fix  inches,  while  thofe  of  red  clover  do  not  exceed 
one  inch. 

It  has  been  alfo  dated,  ihnl  lucern,  if  cut  as  fnon  as  it  rifcs  t}  j 
the  height  of  1 2  or  1 8  inches,  inaj  afibid  four  or  &.K  erg     '     '  ' 
feafon.     This,  I  beliew>  ^ff  JKjjfcjBWtoJMfrU 
had  an  oppOitHI "       "" 
the  cloTtr  h  ' 
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clover  lads  in  tlie  foil,  in  Ma  climate,  only  two  or  three  years. 
But  in  this  matter  I  found  myfelf  midakcn ;  for  the  moH  uncotn- 
tBon  feverity  of  the  fro^  of  taft  winter  lias  Icilled  about  a  third  of 
the  lucetn  plants,  fo  that  it  is  impofliblc  now  that  tliis  crop  of  lucem 
can  ever  eqtial  that  of  the  red  clover. 

Although,  no  douht,  the  iro\  that  killed  my  lucem  plants  was 
more  ferere  than  has  been  experienced  for  69  years  pan  in  Scot- 
land, the  thermometer  having  been,  on  22A  January  laft,  in  fome 
places  as  low  as  zero,  by  which  moll  of  the  tender  exotic  plants, 
ezpofed  in  the  open  air,  h'AVe  been  killed,  panicularly  thofe  of  the 
Launiftinus,  Cilius  and  Budlea  ;  yet  I  am  hardly  inclined  10  truft 
that  a  crop  of  lucem  will  hold  good  in  this  climate  for  a  period  of 
even  ten  years. 

A  crop  of  lucem  if,  however,  well  worth  tlying  by  the  farmer 
in  any  fmall  paddock  of  deep  loam,  fand  or  gravel,  near  his  houfe, 
for  foiling  horfef,  black  cattle  and  hogs,  or  as  an  early  food  for 
ewea  and  lambs. 

The  feed  may  be  had,  of  an  excellent  kind,  from  Dickfons  8e 
Co.,  Shakefpeare's  Square,  Edinburgh. 

A.  S. 

NOTE  BT  THK  CONOOCtOR. 

What  is  stated  in  the  above  notices  by  our  respectable  and  ac- 
Turate  correspondent,  supports,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  opi- 
luons  we  have  repeatedly  delivered  respecting  the  culture  of  lu- 
oem  in  this  country.  Whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  this  va- 
tietf  of  grass,  wlien  cultivated  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy, 
dm  ^UDOt  be  a  doubt  entertained,  but  that  red  clover  and  rye.* 
grass  are  much  better  cakulated  to  yield  n  full  crop  of  hay  or 

t|Tcen  herbage  to  the  Scottish  farmer,  than  he  can  procure  from 
acem,  or  other  exotic  grasses.  N. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAHMER's  MACAIINE. 

concenir'ii^  the  Establisfimetit  of  an  Academy  nt  /bict"- 
■  (g  /be  Gaelic  Laiigirage  and  fipe  Music. 

rjMely,  in  a  northern  provinciJ  newspaper,  a 
iiwituting,  at  Inverness*  a  btanch  of  the 
4  Scotland,  and  for  requesting  his  Royal 
''  Sussex,  as  Earl  of  Inverness,  to  patronize 
me  head  of  it,  for  tlie  purposes  (inter  alia) 
il^atitig,  by  the  establishment  of  an  aca^ 
ic  Language  and  Pipe  Music  ;  I  was  led  to 
I.  i  reflect 
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reflect  on  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  the  Highlands,  by  the 
eventual  adoption  of  such  a  plan  ;  and  as  the  subject  appears  to 
nie  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  general  improvement  and 
prosperity  of  that  part  of  the  country,  I  conceived  that  it  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  your  Magazine,  now  begin- 
ning^ to  be  read  in  the  Hiirhlands,  to  request  the  insertion  of 
a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject,  from  one  who  has  reason  to  have 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Highlands  much  at  heart,  by 
being  possessed  of  a  considerable  property  there,  and  which,  he 
conceives,  would  be  so  far  from  being  benefited  by  such  a  scheme, 
that  he  is  p'^rsuadod  its  general  improvement  would  be  thereby 
much  retarded. 

Often,  Sir,  have  I  ofllrod  to  my  little  Highland  tenants  tlie 
pv?:usnl  of  your  useful  publication,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
them  (by  the  precepts  and  details  which  it  contains)  to  alter  their 
present  wretched  system  of  husbandry,  and  as  possessing  their 
fiirnis,  for  the  most  part,  on  leases  for  life,  or  for  nineteen  years, 
thereby  to  better  their  own  condition  ;  but,  alas  !  their  reply  al- 
ways has  been,  that  they  could  neither  read  nor  understand  Eng- 
I'ih  ;  and  that,  consequently,  they  were  in  a  manner  cut  off 
from  all  such  means  of  improving  themselves  in  the  modern 
^tylc  of  farming,  and  equally  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  read- 
in;T  tlie  weekly  ncv/spaper  1  had  caused  to  be  sent  among  them, 
with  the  view  of  disseminating  useful  information. 

It  is  well  known,  that  many  of  the  principal  Highland  pro- 
prietors of  the  present  day,  do  not  understand  a  word  of  the 
Gielic  language,  nor  show  indeed  any  inclination  to  acquire  it. 
'i'he  consequence  is,  that  their  tenants  are  deterred  from  repre- 
senting to  them  pcrsoncdly  the  grievances  they  sometimes  labour 
inidor,  and  rather  quietly  endure  what  they  have  to  complain 
of,  than  expose  the.nselves  to  the  dreaded  enmity  of  an  interest- 
ed bailif  or  ground-oilicer,  the  interpreter  commonly  made  use 
of  upon  such  occasions.  And  I  presume.  Sir,  you  are  aware, 
tliat  the  dlsadvantaire  attendin<j  those  who  understand  no  Ian- 
guage  but  Gaelic,  cannot  be  less  felt  when  they  have  occasion 
ro  attend  a  court  of  justice,  where  neither  the  Sheriff  nor  his  sub- 
stitute are  acquainted  with  that  lanj^uage. 

Manifold,  in  short,  are  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  this 
sr\te  of  things  in  the  Highlands,  not  to  mention  the  effect  it  has 
of  continuing  a  bigotted  attachment  to  old  habits  and  customs, 
the  vesti'^c  s  of  feudal  slaverv,  which  serve  only  to  impoverish  the 
Hi.i:h]anders,  and  to  mark  them  as  foreigners  among  their  fellow 
subjects  of  the  South. 

In  perusing  the  plan  now  in  agitation,  for  tcachifig  the  High' 
landers  Ihcir  oku  language^  as  tdctailcd  in  the  weekly  paper  above 

alluded 
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tillnded  to ;  and  reflecting  on  our  having  already  within  the  island 
two  Highland  Societies,  one  of  which  dispenses,  annually,  ample 
rewards  for  the  ciiltivntion  and  preservation  of  Gaelic  pcetry^ 
Gaelic  pipiyigy  Gaelic  dancing,  &c. ;  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  call  or  occasion  there  could  be  for  the  institution  of  a 
third  s  or  what  charms  pipe  music  possessed,  to  stir  up  greater 
courage  in  men,  and  make  them  fight  better,  than  a  well-assort- 
ed band  of  clarinets,  French-horns,  trumpets,  and  bassoons  ?  But 
a  recollection  of  the  maxim,  *  De  giLstibjis,  '  &c.  put  an  end  to 
my  cogitations,  and  suiHciently  reconciled  that  point ;  and  this 
was  confirmed  by  a  scene  which  I  witnessed  last  summer  in  the 
theatre  at  Edinburgh,  at  what  is  called  the  *  Ammal  Corrtj-ciition  of 
Pipers,  *  to  which  I  was  induced  to  accompany  a  Higl.bnd  frirril 
of  mine  and  his  two  daughters,  then  residing  at  Etlir.burgh  for 
their  education.  Although  I  could  discover  in  the  audience  no 
great  symptoms  of  delight  at  the  musical  part  of  the  perfo:m- 
ance,  matters  took  a  very  different  turn,  when,  iipon  Liyirnr  a- 
sioe  their  pipes,  the  brawny  competitors,  decked  in  their  j^tnu- 
ine  Highland  costume,  set  in  at  a  reel.  The  capers,  flir;:*^,  and 
whirling  exertions  o^  tl^e  d.i  ^v.o»'s,  was  an  exhlhitiou  tiiar  seem- 
ed highly  entertaining  to  the  spectators  •,  and  my  friend's  tvv-o 
daughters,  whom  I  r.erc»Mved  enjoying  many  a  hearty  iiltcv  be- 
hind their  fins,  rtturncd  home  from  it  with  looks,  I  thought, 
of  considerable  edification. 

But  to  concku'ie  this  epistle. — What  I  seriously  hope  to  live 

{et  to  see,  Sir,  as  a  real  well-wisher  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
lighlands,  is,  the  Gae'ic  number^l  amoni^  the  tie.ul  laiTijutigcs, 
and  a  better  provision  made,  throuijh  the  Duenna  of  the  II:i:hland 
Society,  for  our  Hltrliland  parochial  sclioolmasters,  (teaclurs  of 
the  English  language,  arithmetic,  writing,  &c.)  sor^e  of  whom 
I  have  had  opportunities  cf  knowinj^  to  bo  at  p'Wu^iit  hut  very 
miserably  pr^vid  ^d  for.  To  the  aphorism  o{  one  of  our  nio- 
narchs,  •  Unus  Deus,  u'.iiis  rex,  uiius  jjrox,*  it  were  to  be  \vi.-»]icd 
we  could  add,  *  una  lii:gua.  '     I  am  Sir,   &e. 

Anclicus. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Hemarks  on  Mr  Laurie's  IjCticr  comrrfi irtg  Emigration  from  the 

Iligtila/iffs  of  Scotland, 

(Conr.MUCvl  from  p.  51,  an.l  concIuJcd.) 

Sir, 

In  my  former  letter,  I  cflVrr:!  f;  ''^"•.e  remarks  ox\  a  paper  i:i- 
ferted  in  your  Mag.T/inc  fur  February  i8o3,  mi(laken!y  cnitlec!, 
•*  Hints  as  to  the  Jleans  of  preventing  the  Depopulation  cf  the 

L  3  *  Higldands ; ' 
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'  Highlnnds ; '  and  meaiii  with  your  permifliony  tarefume  the  ful 
]tOij  and  finiih  the  remarks  which  occurred  to  me  when  perofiD 
that  communication.  The  fubje£l  being  of  the  iirft  importanc 
to  the  public  welfare  and  profperity,  I  trufl  you  will  indulge  m 
with  inveiligating  it  at  fome  length,  though  I  fliall  not  unneceJ 
farily  trefpafs  upon  the  pitience  of  your  readers. 

*  I  know, '  continues  Mr  Laurie,  *  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  na 
fives  will  dill  be  retained  in  different  parts  of  the  Highlands  i 
fuQlcient  numbers  to  fupply  hands  as  fail  as  improvements  in  s 
griculture  can  take  them  up.  Without  difputing  altogether  tli 
foundation  of  this  oblique  policy,  which  admits  fo  far  the  imprc 
priety  of  its  own  plans,  and  implies  alfo  an  admiflion,  that  tfi 
progrefs  of  improvement  muft  now  be  much  retarded  ; — I  woul 
jud  remark,  that  its  advantages  must  not  be  overrated.  Froi 
what  we  now  know  of  the  difpofirions  of  all  forts  of  labourersi  w 
mult  lay  our  account  with  this,  that  a  competition  amongH  enr 
ployers  for  a  fupply  of  hands,  not  only  will  raife  wages  to  th 
higheit  pitch,  but  will  actually  prevent  coarfe  and  dilagreeabl 
work  from  being  duly  executed,  *  &c. 

Now,  Sir,  in  my  humble  opinion,  no  further  diminution  i 
the  Highland  population  will  take  place  than  what  the  inr 
proved  system  has  no  occasion  for.  It  is  not  the  proprii 
tors,  but  the  principle  of  the  system  which  retains  the  re 
raainder  in  the  country.  What  they  do  not  perform  is  n 
work  of  theirs. — But  be  that  as  it  may,  how  can  Mr  Lawrie  ca 
the  policy  oblique  i  He  cries  out  lustily  against  the  depopulatic 
of  the  country,  and  is  at  the  same  moment  angry  that  a  singl 
soul  is  left  behind  in  the  Highlands.  If  it  be  bad  policy  to  conr 
pel  emigration  at  all,  it  must  be  infinitely  worse  to  make  it  t( 
tal.  If  that  system  be  ruinous  which  forces  all  to  emigrate,  thei 
can  be  no  obliquity  in  that  which  is  desirous  of  providing  en* 
ploymcnt  for  those  who  remain  in  the  country.  It  is  wonderfi 
to  me  how  this  gentleman,  who  laments  so  feelingly  the  depopv 
lation,  as  he  calls  ir,  of  the  Highlands,  should  be  sorry  that  a  pai 
tial  stop  is  put  to  an  evil  of  such  m^ignitude.  He  must  not  hav 
attended  to  what  he  was  saying,  or  is  ignorant  of  the  significatio 
of  words.  The  warmest  admirer  of  the  new  system  never  drean* 
of  turning  every  Highlander  adrift ;  for  he  was  aware  that  his  plan 
-rould  not  be  carried  into  execution  without  the  assistance  of  acei 
cain  number  of  these  very  people.  Our  economical  use  of  huma 
abour  is  one  of  the  excellences  of  that  system  j  and  it  was  therefor 
t  necessary  effect  of  its  introduction  into  the  Highlands,  that 
greater  quantity  of  work  should  be  performed  with  a  smaller  ounn 
)er  of  hands.  It  being  no  part  of  its  views  to  remove  the  whol 
Highland  population  bodily,  it  cannot^  in  fairness,  be  argued,  fror 
^"  retaining  a  rp-*ain  number,  that  it  admits  of  a  radical  enor  i 

poiu 
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point  of  principle.     If  it  had  required  a  total  depopulation  at  one 
•6mtf  andf  when  making  the  experimenti  afterwards  discovered 
the  necessity  of  retaining  a  part,  then  it  might  truly  be  said  that 
the  system  was  erroneous  in  that  essential  particular.     But  as  it 
does  not  pretend  to  carry  the  joke  quite  so  far,  but  contends  mere- 
ly that  fewer  hands  will  do  the  business  than  heretofore,  Mr 
Lawrie's  censure  upon  this  act  of  the  Highland  proprietors,  is  not 
just.    As  little  can  it  be  said  that  the  system  is  bad;  for  if  a  smaller 
number  of  hands  can  do  as  much  work  now,  as  a  greater  number 
in  former  times,  the  country  will  be  benefited  at  much  less  ex- 
pense by  the  one  than  by  the  other.    When  the  demand  for  hands 
ife  greater  than  the  supply,  wages  will  rise  ;  and  from  the  height 
it  is  easy  to  suppose  them  likely  to  reach,  some  part  of  the  coun- 
try work  may  lye  over  till  the  occurrence  of  a  more  favourable 
opportunity.    Such  an  extraordinary  dentand,  however,  for  hands, 
is  not  instantaneous,  but  comes  by  degrees,  and  in  some  measure 
keeps  pace  with  the  growing  population  of  the  countrv ;  which,  if  it 
does  take  place,  Mr  Lawrie  mav  be  assured,  from  tne  encourage- 
ment that  would  in  that  case  be  neld  out  to  multiply  the  usual  pro- 
portion between  the  supply  and  the  demand,  would  soon  come  into 
play.     In  the  continent  of  North  America,  he  has  the  pleasure  of 
contemplating  a  country,  (in  which  wages  are  higher  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world),  rising,  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  to  an 
unexampled  height  of  wealth  and  prosperity.     In  that  country, 
from  its  prodigious  extent,  coarse  and  disagreeable  work  lies  over 
untouched ;  and  no  matter  although  the  same  thing  should  hap- 
pen in  this,  if  a  great  and  increasing  population  get  plenty  to  do 
of  a  more  agreeable  kind.     Indeed  it  is  melancholy  to  see  human 
bbour  employed  upon  the  last  piece  of  work  that  remains  for  it 
to  perform ;  for  when  that  is  done,  the  demand  for  labourers 
ceases,  and  wages  of  course  fall.     It  is  much  more  consolatory  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  large  and  inexhaustible  fund,  and  at  the 
same  time,  an  industrious  population  ;  for,  in  that  case,  wages  will 
be  apon  the  increase,  from  the  circumstance  of  labour  not  keep- 
ing  pace  with  the  demand. 

This  gentleman  is  very  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  the  Ca- 
ledonian and  Crinan  canals  being  of  the  most  essential  service  to 
the  country  at  large,  and  turning  out  a  most  profitable  concern  to 
die  adventurers  engaged  in  it.  I  make  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  these  canals,  when  completed,  will  do  the  country,  in  its  line 
and  neighbourhood,  as  much  good  as  in  its  present  state  it  is 
caipable  of  receiving ;  but  I  am  equally  certain,  that  the  specula- 
tors never  will  draw  the  interest  of  the  money  sunk  in  these  great 
Qfidatakings.  The  navigation  round  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
)JWI  of  Cantyre,  are  so  very  dangerous^  particularly  in  the  win- 
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ter,  ns  to  deter  vessels  from  making  the  voyage,  and  of  course  thro5|r 
a  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  water  communication  between  the 
north-east  and  north-west  parts  of  iScotland.  This  difficulty,  to  be 
sure,  is  partly  removed,  by  the  opening  of  these*  two  canals  ;  but  I 
should  think  that  the  Great  Canal,  which  joins  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  must,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  render  tliis  additional  water 
communication  almost  unnecessary  in  regard  to  large  vessels ; — 
and  the  Northern  Canals  are  by  much  upon  too  large  a  scale  for 
tlie  mere  purposes  of  inland  navigation.  I  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, condemn  the  m;»king  of  those  canals,  whose  only  fault  seems 
to  be  that  of  coming  into  the  world  too  early  •,  but  merely  to  mo- 
derate Mr  Lawrie's  expectations  as  to  an  early  realization  of  those 
golden  dreams  in  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  indulge  himself. 

'  Thefe  oper-uions  (fays  he)  have  cfFctled  one  very  important 
oljcrt ;  they  havt:  exhibUed  the  cliarad^er  of  the  Highlander  as  a 
niL?n  of  fl\eer  indulhy  ;  and  they  have  furnifiied  fuilicient  proofsi 
that  he  is  neither  ntxcirririly  lazy,  nor  unable  to  I'uit  himself  to  the 
circumstances  that  his  lot  prefcribes.  The  landlords  may  now  be 
i.itisficd,  that  if  they  had  frankly  given  him  what  the  Irifli  land- 
holders gave  their  mutinous  vaffah,  a  favourable  and  long  leafe  of 
a  farm  of  fmall  extent,  he  would  long  dnce  have  introduced  into 
his  little  poficlHon  the  various  improvements  timt  he  could  pick  up 
in  the  courfe  of  his  peregrinations,  in  fo  far  as  thty  fuited  his  own 
f;irm,  and  have  kvied,  by  his  indullry  in  otlmr  quarttrs,  the  means 
of  ett>rciin}j  h's  improvements,  and,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
iU'le  to  m?ke  fuch  otVcrs  to  the  landlord  for  the  Icafc  of  other  pro- 
perty as  would  have  exceeded  his  competitor?. ' 

I  believe  no  peifon  evtfr  afl'urred  the  Highlrinder,  or  indeed  any 
o;h;"r  liuman  bein^,  to  be  i.aturally  hizv.  Jnit  we  know  very  well 
wh'cx  he  may  come  to  be  in  proccis  of  time,  from  the  influence  of 
habit,  and  what  he  m\nt  be  all  ut  once  from  ntceiiity.^  Upon  ap- 
plvinji  this  tcfl  to  the  inh.ibitants  ol  the  Hi^'hi.iniis,  we  find  their 
Ih.bits,  from  the  carlitit  dawn  cf  intancy,  huii-lie  in  the  extreme 
■  to  indiillry;  a:id,  being  without  an  cbjecl:  to  roufe  them  to  adliivityy 
tl.:y  p.\'o  r'lciv  i.vcs  ill  a  iliite  o:  LopLkfs  indoLnce.  Were,  howr 
cvc  :•,  th.  1.- liabits  reior.vjccl,  and  cntouragenjeiit  held  out  to  the 
ir.v/^ilvioi.  iiy  dilpoftc:,  i:o  doubt  a  giciit  aj\i  important  alteration 
\\\  tr.c'ir  pA  iii'ar  (Iian.cler  would  t/.ke  p!.u\:.  Lut  until  the  mo* 
i*c!.tot  t}j:.)-j  f\rrLs  roinlng  info  op;.*i?.iion,  ic  iii  fdly  to  expe£k 
jA.!:i  taiT;;  p«'')pe  iiuiu.irioub  habiis.  Iiidu'liy,  it  may  be  dcpend- 
c  i  rpc?i,  is  ;)l\\:.ys  In  proportion  to  the  arr.ount  of  tncouragenicnt, 
;.i.  '  iiido'cn-  e  to  the  vcvcrfe  of  it.  If  a  favouiablc  and  long  leafe 
1  i  :i  fniiih  i.iviTi  is  to  h;»vc  \\x:\\  mneical  liTccSls  upon  the  moral  anj 
pvv'iifical  I'nte  tf  the  iiighl.uuhr,  how  comts  it  that  the  Irifli,  in 
puhciTiOii  of  this  udvaiitiigf^,  are  iliil  as  favj^e  and  rude  as  in  ancient 
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tncs  ?  It  IS  but  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  caufe,  although 
perating  upon  different  people,  would  have  the  fame  etFeci.  It 
light  have  occuTred,  therefore,  to  Mr  Laurie,  to  (how  how  the 
;afe,  which  has  failcfd  in  proHucinjj  a  favourable  chanj^c  upon  the 
"ifh,  M'as  to  do  the  IIii;hh\ndfr  fo  much  fervice.  But  I  apprehend 
lat,  independent  of  the  argument  3jT.:tinfl:  the  Highlander,  arifmg 
•om  the  fituation  of  the  prcfent  Irifli,  it  is  impossible  that  a  long 
rafe  can  be  of  any  ufe  to  him,  without  a  previous  chan^ije  in  his 
Karaftcr  and  habits.  If  he  enters  upon  a  nintty-nine  years  leafe, 
'1th  all  the  indolence  and  want  of  activity  for  which  he  is  at  pre- 
:nt  fo  remarkable,  he  or  his  heirs  would  leave  it,  at  the  ejtpiry  of 
lat  long  pt:rioH,  as  little  improved,  and  the  counlrv  as  little  bene- 
ted  by  his  exertions,  as  nt  the  be^rinning.  No  doubt  a  leafe  holds 
ut  encoura|;;em€nt  to  a  farmer ;  but  unlcfs  he  his  the  ambition  of 
cttcring  his  condition,  that  circumTtance  i^lone  vvil!  not  Iiave  all 
le  good  cfFcfls  that  might  naturally  be  ex;3':;dcd  from  ir.  Security 
f  poflcflion  >ind  inrlu'lrlous  habits  mull  go  hand  in  li.-iid,  bjforc 
ic  fulieffecl  can  be  produced.  If  my  flatcment  be  correct,  then, 
:  ncceiTarily  follows,  that  the  Highlander  would  not  i-itroduco  inco 
is  fmall  poflefTion  thofe  im;irovements  that  h^  niay  h.:ve  plr.kcd 
p  in  the  courfe  of  liis  wanderings.  But,  evc^n  if  he  condaClcd 
imfelf  with  as  much  propriety  as  his  little  eftabliflimenr  would 
dmit  of,  dill  he  would  be  incapable,  from  the  fmalhiefs  of  his 
wn  pradlice,  to  gntht^r  improvement  in  the  more  diilant  parts  of 
le  country.  ThiN  gentleman  ought  to  h.;vj  rt-mcribercd,  that 
ravelling  for  the  fuke  of  agricultur.d  improvoment  never  has  \:i^:Qn 
\\t  failing  of  fmal!  farmers  ;  and  that  t^is  thir:t  i'oi  Lnr»wledge  has 
e^^un  only  of  lare  years  to  make  its  a;^i;ear.in^c  among  the  more 
pulent  and  enlighreiied  of  tliat  clafs.  Wha"  doe^  Mr  Lawrie 
lean  by  thefe  fmall  pco[)lc  Levying  by  their  inJi;ilry  in  other  o^uar*, 
:r3  the  means  of  eiV.:cl:ing  ihofc  iniprovemcut;?  ?  If  he  prv^pofcs 
\\at  they  Hiould  Ic.ive  tlirir  farms,  and  k*n'd  to  orl;er  parts  of  the 
ountry  th;it  indullry  wliich  thjy  ou.:ht  to  have  bo:iov.-ed  upon 
heir  own  land,  in  that  cafe  their  poll'  iFions  nev;r  cun  in  tliC  Imal- 
m1  degree  be  improved.  It  is  impcffihle  for  a  man  to  ferve  both 
.»od  and  Mammc^n  —it  is  totally  o.it  of  i\is  powtr,  at  the  (rxiO,  mo- 
ncnt,  to  j'li'Ugii  bo*h  his  own  U- 1*1  and  'hat  of  his  neighbour.  But, 
uppofing  t!iat  the  ir;;h.landcr  \v(,u!l  have  become  as  ifidulirlous  as 
his  fmall  farm  cou!d  poflibly  make  hi.-.i,  and  rh  t  ho  would  have 
ntroduced  into  it  all  the  improvements  he  may  have  coii<*ctcd  in 
Jther  places,  dill  his  ability,  arili-.r;  from  thefe  and  all  otiier 
Durces  of  wealth,  never  would  be  e;j-.nl  to  the  iiA.^.r.s  ci  a  farmer 
fom  Berwickfli're  or  Lvill  L-.)ihi..n.  it  a  fmuli  faini  \>  is  to  nval'U: 
lim  to  undertake  a  CLrtai  1  t'dng,  furJy  a  lirgj  o!ie  \v.>uld  pjt  it 
a  his  power  to  attempt  mue'i  more.  TliC  rule  of  three  in  aiith* 
netic  will  eadly  fettle  tlils  pohit. 
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<  If  it  is  intended  (continues  he)  that  the  Highlanders  fliould 
be  preferred  for  the  ufe  of  their  country,  fomething  much  more 
effeflual  than  any  thing  heretofore  attempted,  muft  be  done.  We 
know  their  chara£\er  and  their  circumftances  ;  we  alfo  know  their 
peculiar  v«ilue,  as  thefe  are  conncdled  together.  Let  us  fee  whe- 
ther we  can  preferve  thefe  advantages,  and  improve  them  by  a  plan 
fuitable  both  to  their  charafter  and  circum fiances.  A  defire  K)r  a 
kind  of  perfonal  independence  ;  an  ambition  for  a  certain  degree 
of  refpe£l  and  confequence,  fimple  and  natural^  yet  fteady  and 
becoming  their  fphere  ;  attached  not  only  to  themfclves  individual- 
ly, and  to  their  families,  but  to  their  country,  their  fituation,  and 
connexions — thefe  are  feelings  which  predominate  in  the  chara£ber 
of  the  Highlander.  Although  fond  of  acquiring  money — laborious^ 
patient,  and  perfevering  in  induftry  — and  more  capable  of  fubmit- 
tlng  to  perfonal  privations  than  any  other  man,  his  operations  are 
dcl'ultory  :  he  is  averfe  to  that  reftraint  which  implies  a  total  fur- 
render  of  his  faculties  to  the  will  of  another ;  and  he  is  apt  to  make 
more  ufc  of  this  freedom  than  is  confiftent  with  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  labour.  In  fine,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  cnarac- 
tcr,  circumftances,  and  habits  of  the  Highlander,  I  am  fatisfied 
that  his  proper  fphere  is  either  in  that  of  agriculture,  or  in  fomc  cer- 
tain kind  of  work  conne6led  with  that,  or  with  domeftic  induftry.  * 

The  work  of  depopulation,  or,  as  I  have  faid,  of  emigration,  is 
nearly  over  -,  or,  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  *  Oihcllo*s  oc- 
cupation's gone. '     It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr 
Lawrie  has  been  fo  tardy  in  promulgating  to  the  world  his  fove- 
reign  fpccific,     Quacks  are  in  general  ready  enough,  as  the  poor 
patients  pretty  well  know,  with  their  pills  and  noftrums.     We  in 
the  Lowlands  are  fufiiciently  informed,  from  hearfay  and  ocular 
<icmonftration,    as  to   the  charadler  and  circumftances  of  thcfc 
people.     It  would  be  uncharitable  to  deny  fome  valuable  ingredi- 
tnts  in  their  charadlcr  ',  but,  good  God  !  is  there  any  thing  in  their 
peculiar  circuftances  an  objeft  of  envy  ?     Is  not  their  moral  and 
political  ftate  vile  and  degraded  to  a  degree  ia  the  fcalc  of  human 
n.uurc  ?     However  valuable,  therefore,  thefe  poor  people  may  be 
in  refpeii  to  charafter,  the  circumftances  in  which  they  happen  to 
be  placed  throw  them  into  the  ftiade.     Some  of  the  traits  of  their 
character  I  do  not  very  well  comprehend  ;  and  thofe  that  I  do 
comprehend,  do  not  give  me  a  very  high  idea  either  of  their  in- 
duftry or  of  their  underftamling.     Individual  freedom  and  ufeful 
induftry  arc  perfeftly  compatible  in  the  fame  individual ;  but  the 
independence  of  the  Highlanders,  like  the  (beep  of  their  mountains, 
will  make  but  a  forry  appearance  at  the  tail. of  the  plough,  or  in 
the  flat  of  a  fpinninghoufe.     Their  pride  is  proverbial,  and  decid- 
edly hoftile  to  all  fort  of  induftrious  employment.     What  refpe£l 
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can  poilibly  be  paid  to  the  herd  of  a  few  llarved  black  cattle  ?  or, 
of  what  confequence  in  the  fcale  of  fociety  is  the  fmali  f.r.ner  in 
the  iflaud  of  Skye?  And  yet  thefe  people  will  arrogate  to  rhcmfclves 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  Highlander,  no  doubt,  is  capa- 
ble of  fubmitting  to  much  perfonal  privation,  becaufe  his  life  <s  but 
a  fucceflion  of  want,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ;  but  Mr  Lawrie 
may  be  aflured,  that  if  his  operations  be  dcfultory,  and  ^f  ' -r  be 
arerfc  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  labour,  he  v/ill,  notwitliilanding 
of  the  above  qualification,  make  neither  a  good  hufb  mdmnn  nor 
manufaAurer.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  for  what«>ecu'ur  line  of 
bufinefs  he  may,  par  excei/ence,  be  qualiliod  ;  but  1  think  .'i  pu-tty 
erident,  from  character,  circumftances,  a; id  habit,  that  he  is  by 
no  means  qualified  to  difcL  ii^e  the  duties  of  the  enlightened  fort 
of  farmer,  whom  I  wilh  to  lee  clhabliihed  in  the  Highlands.  If 
Mr  Lawrie  had  condefcended  upon  the  particular  kind  of  work 
conneAed  with  agriculture,  for  which  he  apprehends  tiic  na:;ve 
to  be  peculiarly  qualified,  I  would  have  been  the  better  able  to 
judge  how  far  he  was  well  founded.  But,  perhaps,  1  •  had  not 
at  that  time  made  up  his  mind  fo  fufHcitntly  upon  the  fubjecr,  as  to 
fpeak  with  decifion  upon  a  queftion  of  fuch  importance,  i  am  alfo 
very  much  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  he  means  to  inHnuate  by  do- 
meltic  induflry.  He  furely  docs  not  mean  to  allude  to  the  great 
woollen  manufadures,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Mr  Frafer,  which  lie  alter- 
wards  mentions  with  fo  much  complacency.  If  be  means  the 
knitting  of  (lockings  by  the  hand,  I  agree  with  him  that  no  people 
are  better  qualified  for  that  humble  yet  neceiTary  fpecies  of  domef- 
tic  manufa£lure. 

Although  Mr  Lawrie  apprehends  agriculture  to  be  th*  proper 
field  for  the  induftry  of  the  Highlander,  yet  he  does  not  give  him- 
felf  the  trouble  of  eflablifhing  the  probability,  or  the  means,  by 
which  his  theory  may  be  reduced  to  practice.  His  mind  is  fired 
at  the  contemplation  of  Mr  Frafer's  woollen  manufaftory  at  In- 
vernefs ;  and  forefees,  in  that  and  other  fimilar  eftablifhments, 
the  rudiments  of  a  manufacture  that  is,  one  day  or  other, 
to  rival  its  brethren  in  the  South.  As  he  apprehends  that  the 
change  which  is  taking  place  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  to  bring  that  country  to  an  untinicly  end,  I  fhould  have 
liked  to  have  been  favoured  with  a  fight  of  the  arguments  upon 
which  he  founds  the  fuperiority  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  over 
their  more  fouthern  neighbours.  This  point  being  one  of  much 
difference  of  opinion,  it  might  have  bten  at  lead  decent  to  have 
entered  a  little  into  the  detail  of  thofe  reafons  which  have*  kd  him 
to  form  the  particular  fentiments  he  feems  to  entertain  of  th^ 
matter. 

'  I  am  thus  fanguine  (fays  he)  with  regard  to  the  fuccefs  of  do- 
(pcftic  woollen  manufactures  in  the  Htghlandsj  becaufe  the  advan- 
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tap;rs  which  the  InvcrmG  fhi'-e  manuficturer  poflcfles  arc  of  the 
mod  radlc.'.l  kiiu!.  Suv.h  indiiil  :y  may  be  f.iid  to  be  that  of  all  others 
which  is  peculiarly  aHantcd  to  the  Highhind^T.  It  infers  r  ki':d  of  in- 
depciulencv ,  wMl  it  'i  .^M'liarci  to  '•-.ry  f^vt  re  induflry  anci  applica- 
tion. It  favours  his  ;!  fire  of  acq-jiriiig  wealth  by  economy  and  par- 
fimony;  and  it  leaves  a  f  cpc  for  defulrory  relaxation, f->r  contrivance, 
Slid  for  a  difplay  of  C()n't(]iience  ard  ability; — ^nd  as  a  Highland 
fa:..'.ly  Ci.n  live  m^' '  more  frugally  than  any  other ;  fo  tlicy  can 
briii;:  fhci?  ■  ('i:ftry  t:»  \}v:  market  on  lower  t'. rms  than  any  other, 
?cc.  i'>ut  ih  I  .»dv.iv»\^c.  whio^,  of  jjj  others,  -appears  to  me  the 
nuf!  valual  l'/,  is  thi.^.  In  S.otland,  pirt-cularly  in  the  north  of  it, 
wc  arc  accuiloned  to  f  ke  all  our  fabrics  of  a  (]uallty  really  and 
tiuly  equal  to  vhat  wc  vouch  thfm  to  be;  whereas  the  Englifl^i  '»^ 
tr  rir  mutual  comprtition  for  chcapnefs  and  for  finenefs,  have 
f  '• -n  into  the  habit  of  deteriorating  the  intrinfic  value  of  their 
fuiiT;.  It  is,  perhaps,  rhicfly  on  accoutn  of  this,  tliat  the  woollen* 
cloth  manufatlurtrs  (f  Gabfliiels,  as  d  the  woollen-flocking  mft- 
nuf  fturers  of  Hawick,  have  become  fo  fljurifliing  amidft  feveral 
difadvantngc  s. ' 

Mr  Lawrie  is  fanguine  as  to  tht  idrimate  profperity  of  woollen 
manufactures  in  the  Hi^hiard-?,  net  becaufe  the  whole  of  that 
country  itfelf  is  faxouiihl-  to  that  particul.i  line  of  bufinefs,  but 
fu  ni  the  circun.fti.nce  of  Invcrrtfhfliire  poflUfmg  advantages  of  a 
rudical  kind.  Th's  faft,  in  regard  to  that  county,  may  be  true, 
r»n(!  there  fere  it  may  be  inferred'  thut  this  fpecies  of  manufaflun; 
will  thrive  in  tl.at  diflrict ;  but  that  affi^rds  no  probable  reafon  for 
vs.  '^/vcrfal  profperity  over  the  whok  t'ace  of  the  north  of  Scoi- 
L.  .!.  I  Il.r."\iiy  fii^ci'.^  that  Mr  Lawrie  is  a  native  of  that 
co'^ntry,  .\\H\y  •  kf*  ni  \v\  i  !'  r  of  his  ccuntrymv-n,  thinks  there  is  no 
oth  r  country  \:\  tii.  world  cquiil  to  th.e  one  in  which  they  firft  drew 
breath.  It  may  be  true,  that  the  induOry  rcquifite  in  the  domellic 
wcoilen  m;:nufac>ur:s  in  the  Highlar.ds-  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  I'ltives;  but  I  can  aflure  that  gentleman,  that  the  produce  of 
th\s  fj-cclcs  of  indniny  Ciinnot  pofTibly  come  into  market  upon  as 
cafy,  or  upon  fo  cheap  terms,  as  the  m.anuiaclured  goods  of  the 
(loiiiing  difhicls  i>f  tl-o  north  and  wJl  of  England.  That  fort  of 
ir.dullrv  may  knit  thi^  llcckin;:s  that  are  dellined  to  cover  the  naked 
]  gs  oi"  the  natives,  or  Lvm  the  pi  »id  that  is  to  flielter  them  from 
tli.:  bliHs  of  the  Oo-.iv,  b'.t  they  ncvtr  can  be  conducted  upon  a 
^iro.^t  fj.:K'.  I  prdui:i«  Mr  Lawrie  has  not  h.avl  the  curiofity  to 
c\.;::  i::c    tl.e    wo  l!.n   and    cotton    nunv.f.iclurcs    in    the    South, 
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be  permitted  to  rife  from  his  feat  juft  when  he  pl.'afes,  he  will 
)und  oftener  with  the  rod  or  gun  in  hi^^  hand  tlian  he  ought 
:•  It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  talk  of  a  Highbnder  being  partial 
lie  acquifiiion  of  wealth  by  means  of  economy  and  pardmo- 

for  that  road  to  wealth  is  always  compulfory,  and  can  in  no 

be  a  matter  of  choice.  Would  thtr  II"ghiander  prefer  fix- 
X  a  day  to  a  (hilling,  although,  in  his  preference  to  the  ibrmer, 
rould  And  a  greater  field  for  the  accumulation  of  money  by 
imony.  If  he  be  partial  to  tliis  mode  of  acquiring  wealth,  it: 
xaufe  he  has  never  ^''ct  tafted  of  tlie  hi^h  wages  of  the  nianu- 
urer  in  the  South.     I  can  eafily  believe  that  a  H.ghland  family 

live  much  more  frug.dly  than  any  other,  b^-eaufc  they  have 
I  accudomed  tofmallenjoyments.  S:ill  it  doc  s  not  nectll-irilyfol.- 
from  that  ilnglc  circumiianc;',  that  they  can  bring  the  produce 
leir  induRry  to  market  u|H)n  lower  terms  than  other  people.  If 
Lawrie  alludes  merely  to  tiie  labour  of  the  hands,  he  may  be 
t  \  but,  in  the  combination  of  human  wiih  mi'chanical  labour, 
totally  out  of  the  queliion.     The  labour  of  the  individual  ift, 

fuppofition  of  this  kind,  of  lb  little  iraportance  in  coiriparifon 
lie  ciFe£t  produced  by  machinery,  thnt  though  tlie  H  ghlander 

eat  lefsj,  his  work  is  not  fo  cheap  as  that  of  tiie  otiier  who 
lows  a  good  deal  iriore  than  he  does  of  folids  and  liquids. 

Englifli  are  faid,  from  a  competition  for  cheapnefs  and  fnie- 
»  to  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  deteriorating  their  ilulFs,  but 
the  Scotch  fabrics  are  equal  to  what  they  are  reprefented  to 

Hence  he  foretells  the  rife  of  the  one,  and  the  fall  of  t!ie 
r.  But  does  not  this  gentleman  perceive,  that  among  a  rude 
lie,  weaiiiig  app^ircl,  like  the  wrarirrs,  is  rude  and  coarf: ; — 
tliat  as  the  people   become  xt  fiPied,  the  fabric  becoints  finer 

finer  ?  I:  is  bjcaufe  the  Englilli  are  a  more  renncd  and 
riouo  people  thim  tlie  inhabiunts  of  Liverncfsihire,  that  tlitir 
Jen  goods  are  tiiinner  an»l  finer.  It  is  b/caiife  they  will 
*'ear  co-irfe  goods,  and  not  from  any  decay  in  i\\2  excellence 
e  manuiactiire,  th.;t  their  cl  )th  is  liiie,  and  of  a  thin  texture. 
nay  believe  me,  that  the  prv.feiit  is  tiic  coaried  in  tiie  l.iloiv 
iverncfijdiire  goods,  and  that  they  will  learn  to  .na'iui.i(*:!:u.i; 
I  thinner  and  cheaper  every  diy.  Ir  is  not  upon  ilii.i  aaoj;-; 
the  Galaibiel  anil  Hawick  m  tnuf.iclnres  lu.ve  been  k)  r.ra-.  u 
.  tiie  increafe  of  late  years.  Every  cou;ury  rccjaires,  ft  r  h.)..ie 
imption,  a  cortiin  annual  quantity  of  coarfe  px^-!  ^ ;  and  a* 
part  of  Scotland  is  a  grv.;U  iliecp  diftiicl,  the  e'l.'i)liihir.e:\t  of 

was  very  n^^.cnra!,  and  their  fuceej.s  uioll  likely  in  that  quar- 

Had  they  been  fo  unwife  as  to  have  atten'.ptevl.  At  tl.c  oatilt, 

Tianufa£\ure  of  fine  cloih-i,  which  ivijuire  a  g''ear   *  i.'iow- 

:  and  capital  tlian  they  wliv  poll'jlija  oJ,  tiiev  woiu.*   a\  j'I 
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probability  have  failed  of  fucccfs.  By  and  by,  howcrer,  the  Ga- 
lalbiel  and  Hnwick  lads  will  follow  the  example  of  their  more 
foathern  neighbours,  and  manufatture  a  finer  kind  of  |;oods  than 
they  do  at  prefcnt.  The  progrefs  from  rudencfs  to  refinement  in 
woollen  manufa£hires,  is  as  certain  and  unavoidable  as  in  mends. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr  Lawiie  would  ap- 
ply the  woollen  manufactures  to  the  improvement  of  the  High- 
lands, and  to  the  melioration  of  the  a£iual  circumstances  of  the 
n^itivcs.  ^  My  propofal  (fays  he)  is,  that  each  landlord  ihall  begin 
with  remedying  the  injury  that  he  does  to  the  Highlander,  in  expel- 
ling him  from  his  farm,  by  granting  to  him,  in  perpetuity,  a  piece 
of  ground  fuflficient  to  raife  all  the  vegetables  that  his  family  and  a 
cow  may  require ;  not  exceeding,  however,  an  acre ;  and  alfo  a 
few  acres  of  moor  land,  or  fome  fuch  ground  that  is  barely  im- 
proveable,  and  not  very  didant,  nor  out  of  the  way ;  upon  am-* 
dition  of  receiving  from  him  the  amount  of  its  rental,  by  way  of 
feuduty,  or  perpetual  ground-annual ;  but  perfedly  free  of  erery 
other  burden  whatever,  except  thofe  which  the  Government  or 
community  may  afterwards  lay  upon  it, '  &c. 

One  would  imagine,  that,  in  applying  the  woollen  manufao* 
tures  to  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands  and  its  inhabitants, 
this  application  would  refer,  dire&ly  and  immediately,  to  the  ma- 
nufaftures  thcmfelves.  In  this  point  of  view,  he  might  have  re- 
commended the  bringing  of  manufacturers  from  Yorkihire,  and 
the  introdu£lion  of  the  improved  ftate  of  the  trade  as  carried  on 
in  that  county,  in  fo  far  as  applicable  to  the  prefent  condition  of 
the  Highlands.  Something  of  this  kind  would  have  been  the  ob« 
vious  and  immediate  way  of  making  this  fpecies  of  manufacture 
fubfervient  to  the  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  country.  This, 
however,  is  no  part  of  Mr  Lawrie's  plan.  He  expects  to  raife 
the  Highlands  to  a  high  pitch  of  improvement,  not  by  means  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  with  which  he  originally  llarted,  but 
merely  by  granting  the  inhabitants  a  feu  of  a  fmall  bit  of  ground 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  families.  An  appropriation  of 
this  kind  may  produce,  no  doubt,  a  fufllciency  of  kail  and  pota* 
toes  for  domeftic  ufe  ;  which  is  all  very  well :  But  I  cannot  fee 
how  the  woollen  manufa<ftures  are  to  be  at  all  improved  by  this 
acconiniodation  of  the  individual.  It  might,  on  the  contrary,  be 
arp[ued,  that  this  mixture  of  employments  in  the  fame  perfon, 
ivill  prevent  him  from  attaining  to  excellence  in  either ;  and  that, 
n  the  prefent  cafe,  he  will  be  neither  a  good  farmer  nor  a  good 
inanufa6lurer.  Upon  looking  at  Yorkfhire  and  the  weft  of  Eng- 
and,  the  feats  of  the  woolltn  manufa£turcs,  the  mode  recoffl* 
nended  by  this  gentleman  has  not  been  adopted  ;  and  it  would  be 
orudcnt  for  the  Highland  manufacturer,  in  the  infancy  of  his 

trade. 
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trades  ftriAly  to  follow  their  example.     B)r  and  by,  perhaps,  he 
may  with  fafety  deviate  from  the  beaten  paths. 

*  The  improvement  of  a  fpot '  (continues  he)  <  that  was  now 
abfolmely  his  own,  would  (limulate  the  induftry  of  the  Highlander 
and  his  family.  They  would  be  inceiTantly  employed  either  upoa 
the  property  itfelf,  or  in  labouring,  in  order  to  obtain  means  for 
bringing  this  fpot  to  its  higheft  ufe.  And  as  they  would  by  their 
induftry,  and  the  afliftance  of  friends,  foon  be  able  to  rear  a 
houfe  on  their  own  property,  the  landlord's  rent  would  become 
fecured  without  further  trouble. '  I  make  not  the  fmallcll  doubt 
but  the  abfolute  pofTeifion  of  a  piece  of  ground  would  ftimulate 
the  indolence  even  of  a  Highlander.  But  if  he  has  no  other 
means  of  improvement  than  what  is  afforded  by  his  own  induftry 
and  this  barren  wade,  I  am  afraid  he  would  make  very  little  pro- 
greft.  If  the  natives  are  to  be  wholly  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  this  perpetuity,  they  mud  be  previoufly  in  poiTcflion  of 
fome  capital,  upon  which  they  may  fubfift  until  a  certain  degree 
of  roelioratbn  has  taken  place.  But  we  all  know,  that  thefe  poor 
people  are  totally  deflitute  of  this  capital,  and  of  courfe  cannot 
begin  diii  fuppofed  feries  of  improvements.  To  labour  for  others, 
is  not  mending  matters  a  whit ;  for  the  wages  of  that  induftry 
muft  neceffarily  be  fpent  upon  their  fubfiftence  as  faft  as  they  get 
it.  In  thefe  circumftances,  how  can  they  be  fuppofed  capable  o£ 
building  a  houfe  upon  the  ground  they  have  acquired  in  perpetui- 
ty out  of  their  own  means  ?  Or  how  can  their  friends,  in  no  bet- 
ter circumftances,  be  of  the  fmalleft  aiFillance  to  them,  in  this  ot 
in  any  other  refpe^i  ? 

I  agree  perfe£Hy  with  Mr  Lawtie,  that  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture is  the  moft  likely  branch  of  trade  to  thrive  in  the  Highlands. 
But  I  differ  with  him  moft  eifentially  as  to  the  mode  of  introducing 
it  into  the  country.  I  am  decidedly  averfe,  at  this  early  period,  to 
the  cftabliihment  of  large  factories,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Mr  Frafer  ; 
becaufe  they  have  to  contend  with  the  immenfe  capitals  and  fupe- 
rior  isnowledge  of  our  Southern  neighbours.  I  feel  a  like  repug- 
nance, and  for  the  fame  reafon,  to  the  manufafture  of  cloth  for 
foreign  ufe  ;  and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  nati\'es  fliould, 
for  fome  time  at  leaft,  attempt  the  exteniion  and  improvement  ot 
this  kin4  of  manufacture  upon  the  fmail  fcale  that  exids  at  pre- 
fent ;  and  that  the  goods  ihould  be  for  home  consumption  only. 
This  appears  to  be  all  that  the  means  of  the  country  are  yet  equal 
ID  I  and  if  more  be  attempted,  a  thoufand  to  one  but  a  failure 
will  be  the  confequence.  By  and  by,  however,  when  thtfe  fmall 
eftaUifliments  have  taken  deeper  root,  and  greater  capital  and 
knowledge  have  been  accumulated,  the  finer  arfd  dearer  goods  may 
then  be  mtnufaAured  with  every  profpe£k  of  fuccefs. 

ThcT? 
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.     'J'hcre  IS  a  prcat  deal  of  after  clifcufSon  in  this  paper,  opon  fiib- 

j^cls  nov/ife*  conuettcd  with  the  means  of  preventing  the  depbpo- 

■Jaticn  ri  the  Hij^hlands.     Upon  topics  not  immediately  allfed  to 

•the  principal  flory,  I  am  unwilling  to  occupy  that  room  in  your 

Magazine  which  can  be  fo  much  better  employed.  "  I  beg  feavc 

■merely  to  fay  a  few  words  upon  a  fubjeA  that  has  been  often  dif- 

cufiVd,  hut  wi:ich  fo  very  few  are  cither  willing  or  able  to  under- 

lland. 

The  recent  emigratron  from  the  Highlands,  is  a  ftep  in  the  po- 
litical progrefs  of  mankind ;  a  link  in  the  great  chain  thnc  con- 
•r»e£l8  together  the  two  extremes  of  civilization  and  barfaariftn. 
The  revcluiion  that  had  already  t^tkcn  place  in  the  fouth  of  Soot- 
land,  travelled  northward,  and  paved  the  way  for  a*  fimilar  change 
in  that  extenfive  part  of  the  iiland  lying  on  the  other  fide  6f  the 
.Fortli.  This  chanpre  in  tlie  political  fyliom  refemblts  the  paroxyfm 
of  difeafe  in  the  human  body,  when  it  is  about  to  pafs  int6  a-ftate 
of  good  health.  The  confequcnces  that  mud  neceffarily  MIowi 
cannot  fail  to  prove  injurious  to  fome  part  of  the  inhabitants ) 
but,  tl\at  it  muiL  in  the  end  be  f.ilutary  to  the  nation,  upon  the 
whole,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  ridiculous  to  blame  the  Highland 
proprietors,  for  falling  in  with  tliis  alteration  of  circumftanees  in 
the  ftate  of  fociety  ;  lor  had  tiiey  refitted  its  further  progre&i  they 
mult  have  ilarved.  I  muft,  however,  blame  them  exceedingly  for 
not  anticipating  the  changes  whicii  fucb  a  revolution  would  necef- 
faiily  occation  in  the  condition  of  their  vailals  ;  for  in  that  cafe  it 
would  have  been  more  gradual,  and  of  courfe  attended  with  few- 
er of  thofe  violent  effects  with  which  it  has  been 'unfortunately 
accompanied,  jjut  it  feems  to  be  the  lot  of  all  who  have  the 
means  in  their  power,  of  fmoothing  the  tranfition  of  one  ftate  of 
things  into  another ;  never  to  fee  the  nccelllty  of  the  alterationi 
until  it  be  too  late  to  take  mcafures  for  Itllening  the  evil  oonfe* 
ijuences  which  more  or  lefs  attend  evfry  exertion  of  the  human 
mind  towards  a  ilate  of  perfection.  Had  the  Highland  proprie- 
tors forefccn  the  emigrafion  of  their  dependants  that  muft  neoef- 
farily  rcfult  from  agricultural  improvtrmcnt,  the  change  in  the 
ilaie  of  fociety  would  have  been  gradual,  and  on  that  account 
they  would  have  had  leifure  to  prepare  the  minds  and  habits  of 
the  people.  I  would  not  exactly  fay  that  no  emigration  at  all 
would  have  taken  place  ;  but  am  coniident  that  it  would  not  have 
hti-n  nearly  fo  txtcnfive  or  melancholy  in  its  efiefts.  Thefe  gen- 
ilcmen,  however,  being  unaccullomed  to  the  contemplation  ot  the 
natural  hiitory  of  mankind,  did  not  perceive  the  great  revolution 
that  was  fait  approaching,  until  it  burft  like  thunder  over  ihcir 
iicuds.  Tliey  were  compclLd,  of  couife,  to  go  along  .wicfa  tiie 
aicam;  and  to  be  the  caufe  of  a  conliderable  cinigvation  of  their 
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&]|oiP-coiintrymen  to  the  continent  of  North  America,  tn  the 
Qidft  of  the  unpleafant  reiSedions  that  mull  rife:  in  their  minds 
npoD  fuch  a  retrofptd,  thej  will  have  the  fatisfadtion  of  think-- 
iqgi  diat  thefe  poor  people  are  laying  the  foundation  of  happinefs 
and  independence  to  future  generations ;  and  that  they  contribute, 
by  tbcdr  removal,  to  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  agricul- 
tural ftate  of  the  country. 

As  long  as  mankind  or  their  niters  v^ill  persist  in  shutting 
their  eyes  against  the  revolutions  which  necessarily  take  place 
in.  tfe  progress  of  society,  those  changes  cannot  be  accomplish* 
.cd.  wittioiit  some  attendant  circumstances  of  regret.  A  gteaC 
good  can  sddom  be  performed  without  a  partial  evil :  the  whole 
oaanoibe  benefited  but  at  the  expense  of  a  part.  Although,  how- 
CVCTb  wn  ibust  for  ever  lament  the  fate  of  those  who  suffer  by  a 
change  of  this  kind,  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  a  much  greater 
Jittafier  will  be  essentially  benefited.  Does  not  a  partial  ampu- 
tation  from  the  human  frame  take  place  every  day,  for  the  sake 
of  Ae  preservation  of  vitality,  not  only  without  blame,  but  with 
Approbation  ?  f^or  the  same  reason,  a  pardal  emigration  from 
t&e  U^hlands  is  contemplated  with  satisfaction,  as  the  only  means 
of  improving  that  part  of  the  empire^  tt  would  not  be  more  ri- 
dicttlooa  for  the  operator  to  delay  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  to 
the  certain  death  of  the  patient,  merely  from  the  fear  of  giving 
pain,  than  it  would  be  in  a  legislator  to  put  a  stop  Co  emigration 
from  the  Highlands,  to  the  certain  prevention  of  all  improve- 
ment in  the  North,  simply  on  account  of  its  being  injurious  to 
afew« 

Biitf  really,  t  am  not  awate  of  the  great  inhumanity  of  this 
involuntary  emigration,  in  a  comprehensive  point  of  view.  I  am 
sensible  enough  of  the  unpleasant  sensations  which  persons  must 
ejfcrience  when  leaving  their  native  land,  poor  and  wretched 
as  it  may  be,  for  ever,  without  a  prospect  of  return.  But  there 
ait  circumstances  in  the  particular  condition  of  the  Highlanders, 
ikat  must  take  their  case  a  good  deal  out  of  the  general  rule,  smd 
greatly  diminish  the  pain  they  would  otherwise  feel  at  abandon- 
jog  the  country  which  gave  thrm  birth.  God  knows,  that  the 
condition  of  the  greater  part  of  these  people  in  their  own  coun- 
try was  but  miserable  enough ;  and  that,  independently  of  the 
foiria  which  is  supposed  to  bum  so  strongly  in  their  bo- 
thay  had  nothing  to  regret  in  the  change  of  the  place  oi 
llttif  abode.  Under  a  sky  cold  and  humid,  with  a  soil  rugged 
aM<banwn  in' the  extreme,  and  incapable,  from  their  prejudices 
aaA  haUtSy  ever  to  rise  in  their  native  country  above  the  level  of 
^  a  da|iJabovr«r»  there  is  nothing,  consolatory  in  the  future  pros- 

Nta  of  these  poor  people,  and  of  the  generations  that  are  to 
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follow.  By  one  great  effort,  by  one  leap  across  the  Adapjfic^ 
they  escape  from  a  prison  in  which  all  their  moral  and  phy4c9i 
qualities  lye  immured.  There  is  a  difficulty,  I  know,  in  forget- 
ting that  spot  where  we  first  drew  breath  ;  but,  with  the  genenif 
tion  who  makes  the  sacrifice,  all  painful  remembrances  are  bik- 
ried  in  one  common  grave.     I  am,  yours,  &c. 

GUisgaw.  A  Constant  Reader. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE* 

Sir,  Farming  Society  of  Ireland^  No»  60,  Summer  HUL 

Bt  directions  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society,  I  transmit  yoa 
the  Adjudications  and  Report  of  our  last  Spring  Show  of  Fat 
Cattle,  &c.  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  inserted  in  your  next 
Number  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine.  I  ako  send  the  Report  of 
the  Show  of  Broad  Cloth. 

The  death  of  our  secretary,  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  has  prevent* 
ed  the  sending  of  these  papers  at  an  earlier  period.     I  am,  &c. 

Wm.,  Dix,  Act.  Star. 


[Impressed  with  a  full  sense  of  the  attention  shown  us  by  the 
Farming  Society  of  Ireland,  in  thus  transmitting  an  account  of 
their  proceedings  at  the  Spring  Show,  we  have  inserted  copious 
extracts  ;  it  being  out  of  our  power  to  present  the  account  itt 
its  original  state.] 

Farming  Societt  op  Ireland. 

^  Having  frequently  given  our  tribute  of  applause  to  this  ei^ 
lightened  and  patriotic  oociety,  for  their  exertions  in  improving 
the  agriculture  and  live  stock  of  Ireland,  we  have  now  to  say, 
that  the  success  of  those  exertions  was  never  more  apparent  thsui 
at  the  late  Sp7'i7ig  S%ott?,  when  the  improvement  in  each  species 
of  live  stock  was  strikingly  evidenced  to  the  most  inexperienced 
spectator.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  interest  which  the 
public  take  in  these  exhibitions,  from  the  circumstance  of  3188 
persons  having  paid  for  admission  to  the  Show. 

*  The  Society  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  late  exi^knt 
Secretary,  Mr  Hamilton,  who  had  died  only  two  days  before 
the  SIiow.  The  business,  however,  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  regularity  and  judgment  by  the  gentleman  who  executed 
the  duties  of  that  office  during  Mr  Hamilton's  indisprsition.  Ai 
the  stock  were  entered  on  Monday  the  6ih,  and  certificates  given 
in  of  their  ages,  and  the  mode  and  time  ef  feeding.  Very  earif 
on  Tuesday  morning,  they  were  placed  in  their  respective  dasaetf^ 
the  NEAT  CATTLE  having  all  been  previously  weighed  alive  on  a 
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aachine  erected  for  that  purpose.  There  were^  in  all,  ivoenty^ 
nfmr  fat  oxen,  cows  and  heifers,  most  of  them  admirable  speci^^ 
mens  of  their  respective  breeds,  the  produce  of  the  cattle  which 
UPere  imported  into  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  premiums  of- 
itxiA  by  this  Society  in  the  first  years  of  its  institution,  few  of 
which  could  have  been  brought  forward  in  a  fat  state  sooner. 
Long  HomSi  HerefordSi  North  Devons,  TeesTdoater  or  Durham^ 
tnd'Holdemess  cattle,  contended  for  superiority. 

*  There  were  not  so  many  competitors  for  the  premiunrs  offer- 
ed  for  Sheep  as  might  have  been  expected :  only  five  pens  of  New 
Leicester,  and  two  of  SotdAdown  wethers  were  shown.     We  have 
always  approved  of  a  moderate  mixtitre  of  the  New  Leicester 
blood  with  the  coarse,  unthriftv,  neglected  sheep  which  former- 
ly occupied  the  rich  pastures  of  this  country ;  but  cannot,  how- 
ever, conceal  our  decided  objection  to  the  over-fat  mutten  which 
is  frequently  exposed  to  sale  in  our  markets,  and  which  we  think 
both  wasteful  and  disgusting.    The  destruction  of  Merino  sheep 
by  the  ravages  of  the  present  war  in  Spain,  and  the  extravagant 
price  of  clothing-wool  in  consequence  thereof,  should  make  the 
Jhece  a  principal  object  of  attention.     The  Society  have  been  en- 
gaged, for  two  or  three  years,  in  improving  the  mountain  sheep 
of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  by  supplying  the  breeders  with  South" 
doom  rams ;  and  so  great  have  been  the  advantages  of  even  a  sin- 
gle cross,  that  rams  of  that  breed  are  now  sought  with  the  greatf 
est  avidity ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  there  will  not,  in 
two  years  more,  be  a  single  native  ram  in  that  county.     Lord 
Meath  exhibited  a  pen  of  hoggets,  got  upon  native  Wicklow 
ewes  by  one  of  the  Southdown  tups  presented  to  the  Society  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  evinced,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
the  utility  of  suoh  a  cross.     Mr  Symes  also  produced  a  native 
WickUm  wether,  which  had  been  fed  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  his  pen  of  Southdowns.     The  great  inferiority  of  this  sheep  to 
Lord  Meath's  hoggets^  was  obvious  to  every  one  who  examined 
ihem.     So  far  the  Society  have  done  well;  but  it  is  hoped  they 
will  not  stop  there.     They  are  called  upon  to  establish  the  Merino 
breed  of  sheep  in  this  country,  and  never  to  cease,  till  they  com- 
bine in  the  same  animal  the  most  valuable  fleece,  the  best  formed 
carcass,  and  the  highest  flavoured  mutton.     In  Spain,  the  Meri- 
no sheep  is  merely  a  vehicle  for  wool ;  but,  in  Ireland,  it  is  hop- 
cd^  by  the  experience,  skill  and  ingenuity  of  die  members  of  the 
Farming  Society,  aided  by  a  temperate  climate  and  a  dry  calcare- 
MIS  soil,  producing  the  sweetest  herbage  throughout  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year,  the  Merino  breed  Will  be  brought  to  a  degree  of 
perfecdoo  unknown  in  any  other  country. 
'  Tlie'SwiMS  were  superior  to  those  which  have  been  exhibit- 
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ed  at  any  of  the  Society's  former  Shows.  The  improTement  ta 
this  most  useful  species  of  animal,  has  been  more  rapid  and  ge* 
neral  than  in  that  of  any  other.  The  imported  breed  arriTC  at 
great  weight  in  two  years ;  whereas  the  old  flat-sided  pig^of  thb 
country  could  not  formerly  be  fatted  in  less  xhzxxfourm  The  xner- 
chants  in  the  provision  trade  inyariably  give  a  higher  price  per 
cwt.  for  the  former  than  for  the  common  Irish  pig. 

<  On  Friday  the  10th,  the  Ploughing-Match  took  place  aft 
Collinstown,  the  seat  of  M.  Mills,  Esq.  Such  a  scene  as  ibis 
was  truly  interesting  to  every  Irishman.  Twelve  plouj^  start- 
ed; and  Mr  Grierson  was  again  declared  the  successud  candi* 
date.  Having  won  the  Sc«:iety's  GoU  JIfecia/  for  the  best  ploughs 
ing  in  the  year  180S,  and  the  Cup  at  four  successive  plongbtng- 
matcheSy  the  Society  presented  it  to  him,  '^  as  a  testimony  o?  tbeu 
liigh  respect  for  his  unremitted  and  successful  exertions  in  aeri- 
culture. "  A  "New  Cup  is  to  be  ploughed  for  next  year»  which> 
in  like  manner,  will  become  the  property  of  any  person  wha  ob* 
tains  it  three  times  successively^ 

<  The  company  who  attended  the  ploughing-match  were  most 
elegantly  entertained  with  a  cold  collation  by  Mc  Mills. 

*  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  patron  of  the  Society, 
honoured  the  Show  in  Dublin  and  the  Ploughing-match  with  lus 
presence,  and  was  pleased  to  express  his  unqualified  approbation 
of  both.  The  Society  retired  to  dinner  at  Morrison's,  in  Daw- 
son-Street,  where  Mr  Grierson  received  their  most  cordial  con«' 
gratulations ;  and,  in  return,  sung  them  his  ^'  Iteasonsjbr  phugXh 

t  parody  (composed   by  himself)  of  Moras's 
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Reasons  for  drinking. 


Adjiulicalion  of  Premiums, 


Moi:dat,  6.  Februart,  1809. 
SEED    CORN. 
/W  the  hefi  bmrref  {iixtetnJioMia)  ^ import Cfl 
BARLSTf  being  a  fair /ample  9/ a  fared 
of  at  Uaftjifty  barrels  -  £.  lo 

I^Ir  Edward  Hay,  feeJUman^  im- 
ported from  NorfoUc,  weight 
per  Winclieftcr  bnfliel  (haik-  tb,  ox. 
cd        -         -        -         -       50     7 
Premium  withheld,  Uie  par- 
cel heins  deficient  in  quan- 
tity. 
Tor  the  heft  barrel  rf  JBARLSr, 
groxi'fi  in  IreLm^f  ^^^g  "  f^*'' 
fawfle  ef  a  parcel  •[  at  leaji  ten 
barrUt         -         -  -         -         £-lo 

Hartley  Kud(bn,  Efq.  do.  do.    53  1} 
Premium  withheld,  being  de- 
''ritot  *n  merit  for  feed. 


£.10 


Far  the  beft  barrel  (fourtetnfima) 
•f  imported  OATSy  bomg  « 
fairfampU  of  a  parcel  tf  ai  Uafi 
fifiy  barrelt         •         •  • 

Mr  Edward  Hay,  fetitmam^  im- 
ported from  Northumberlind,  J&  •£. 
per  do.  do.  •  -         43  10 

Premium  withheld,  the  pai^ 
ctl  being  deficient  in  qaao* 
tity. 
For  the  btft  barrtl  •f  OATS^ir^nn 
in  Ireland,  being  a  fur  f ample 
of  a  parcel  of  at  ieafl  ten  barrelt 
Mr  Jo.  Gibbon,  farmer,  weight 

per  WincheOcr  bofbel      -      45 
Wm.  Deey,  £fi|.  do.  do.    •    4% 
Geo.  Grieribn,  £iq.  do.  do.       4% 
Premium  sdjudgrd  to  Mr  Jo.  Gibbon. 
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ToisoAT,  7.  March,  1809. 
•  MBAT   CATTLE. 
OXSN. 

Urn  . 

Pfiiikfifit  OX,  tbrtt  years  »U  £.10 
-  That.  Going,  Efq.  (lomg-tmrnnLj 
FMSnimn  adjudged  to  'flioittas  Go- 
ing, Efq. 
Ftr  tie  mexi  dUU  -  -  £,s 

No  claimant. 
.  Pw  tit  mffai  OXi  fntrytan  tli  £.  10 
Fm  ihtm^  Alo ,        -         -         £.  s 
l.T.  Going,  Efq.  (tmg^^umdj 
a.  Jm.  Critchlf ,  Eiq.  (ditto} 
'  3.  R.  S.  Lloyd,  Eiq.   fdlti^J 

Pirft  Picnittm  adjudged  to  Tho- 
mas Going,  £^. 
Second  Premium  adjudged  to  Jas. 
Critchly,  Efq. 
.FtrAehftfii  OX,  Jive  years  tU,    £.10 
ftr  tBe  Bixt  Sii»         -  .  £.5 

I.Arthur  Reynell,   Efq.    a  Minor, 

(Hereford) 
ft.  C6loncI  La  Toacbe,  (HoUeme/sJ 
3.  Thomas  Going,  Efq.  (Im^h^nA) 
4i  John  Frthcrftoji,  Efq.  (dHtoJ 
^.HfniyLioyd,  Efq.      (dktoj 
.  Firft  Premium  adjudged  to  Ar- 
thur Reynell,  Efq. 
Second  Premium  adjudged  to  Co- 
ioael  La  Touche. 
.  fw  the  iefi/mt  OX,  Jix  years  «A/,  ar  u^ 
vmrdt         -         -         -         -     £.10 
Twr  iBe  next  ditto  -  -  £.j 

I.  Jame«  Cri:chly,  £(q.  (Uttg-lfrmedJ 
a.  Sir  Thomas  G.  Newccmeii,   Bart. 
(  7ecs*JO€ter  ) 

3.  Colonel  King,  (kng-Lorned) 

4.  William  Moiris,  Lfq.  (ditto) 

5.  LordLorton,  ^iSrif>y 

6.  Sir  John  Browjic,        (ditto) 

Firft  Premium  adjudged  ^o  Jsmcs 

Critchly,  El'q. 
Second  Premium  ar^jiidgcd  to  Sir 
T.  G.  Newcomcn,  tliirt. 
,Totihe  kejl  of  the  Prize  OX£X-^iht 
SILVER  MEDAL. 

1.  Arthur  Rcyncll,  Ffq.      CLfs  5. 
9.  Jamct  Critchly,  Eiq.  4. 

3.  Sir  T.  O.  Newcomcn,  Bart.     4. 

4.  l^mnas  Going,  Efq.  2. 

5.  ThoBMf  Going,  Eiq,  I . 

6.  ColontI  La  Tonche  3. 
.    7.  JMncf  Critchly,  F.fq.                a. 

*  Tha  MEDAL  adjudged  to  Ar- 
J     '  tjiar  Kcyaeil,  Eiq: 


COWS    ok   HEIFERS. 
Class 

6.  For  the  i^fai  COHTor  HEJFER,  ^Otia 

years  old         .         -  -  ^,jo 

James  Watibn. 

Premium  withheld.' 
For  tke  next  StH         -  £.5 

No  claimant. 

7.  i^or  /jf^  Y/^  ^^^  •^  HEIFER,  four 

years  3d         •         •  -  jC-'O 

/or  /^  iwarl  dSih  -  •  ^.5 

I.  Morlcy  Saunders,  Efq.   (Uh^ 

bormed) 
a.  John  Fetherflon,  F.(q.      ^A/0^ 
Furft  Premium  adjuQged  to  M. 

Sadnders,  Efq. 
Second  Premvom  adjudged  to 
John  Fetherfton,  Efq. 

8.  For  tbehejlfot  COJV  or  HEIFER,  fooe 

years  old        -         -  -  £.10 

For  tbe  metct  tStto  -  -  £.  j; 

I.  John  Fctherflon,  Efq.  (lotig-borued) 
%.  John  Gerrard,  Efa.         (e^ta) 

3.  Arth.  Reynell,  Eiq.  (hmg-hornod) 

4.  Morlry  Saundas,  Efq. 

FU-n  Premhim  adjudged  to  John 

FcthcrOon,  E(q. 
Second  Premium  aidjudged  to  John 

Gerrard,  Efq. 

9.  Far  the  keft  fid  COfF  or  HEIFER,  foe 

years  old,  or  upraetrdt  -  iC->P 

Fur  the  af9tt  ditto  -  "  £•  i 

I.  Arth.  Reynell,  Efq. /"Hrr^r^/; 
a.  J.  Fctherflon,  Efl^.  (long-horned) 

3.  C.  P.  Dnynie,  Efq.   '     i ditto) 

4.  Sir  T.  G.  Me\vcumen,  Bart.  {Tees* 

iifaler) 

5.  Earl  of  Farnham,  (i)r;«»> 
C.  J.  Gerrard,  Efq.  {long  himed) 
7.  O.  li.  Nugent,  Efq.  {Jiito) 

Fir  ft  Premium  adjudged  to  Atth. 

Re>iicll,  Efq. 

Second  Premium  adjudged  to  John 

Fethcrflon,  F.fq.- 

lO.I'or   the  heft   cf  tie    Frixe   C0IV8  or 

HEIFERS-^thc  SILVER  MEDAL. 

1 .  Arth.  Rc>'nell,  Efq.      Cbis  9. 

a.  John  Fetherfton,  Efq.  9. 

3.  John  Fcthcrflon,  F.fq.  8.    ^ 

4.  John  Ccrrard,  Efq.  8. 
5  Motlrv  Saunders,  Ifq.  7. 
6.  John  Fctherilon,  Eiq.  7. 

*    Ihe   MKDAL    ac^odgal    to 
.-Vrlh.  R.-yrell,  £^. 
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SHEEP. 

COMBIMO-WOOLED. 

Class 

11.  For  iU  up  pen  of  fve  fat  one  (hear 

WErHERS        -         -         £10 
For  the  next  ditf         -  -  £-5 

I.  T.  Going,  Efq.  {New  Lekefler) 
a.  W.  Filhbornc,  Elq.  (ii//o) 

3.  J.  p.  Garnclt,  Efq.  {ditto) 

4.  B.  Morris,  Efq.        {ditto) 

Fir  ft  Premium  adjudged  toTho.^. 

Going,  Efq. 
Second  Premium  adjudged  to  W. 

Fiftibornc,  Efq. 

12.  For  the  hefi  pen  of  fve  fat  two   (hear 

IVE'fHERS        -        -  £.10 

T.  Going,  Efq.  {New  Letcefer) 
Premium  adjudged  to  Thomas 
Going,  Efq. 
For  the  next  ditto         -  -  £.5 

No  claimant. 

Clothing-woolid. 

13.  For  tie  hefi  pen  •/  five  fat  two   flicar 

HTETHE&S  -         £  10 

Owen  Wynne,  Efq.  {Smtb  Vown) 
Premium  adjud^  to   Owen 
Wynne,  Efq. 
For  the  next  ditto  -  -         £  5 

No  claimant. 
X4.  For  the  hef  pen  of  five  fat  three  Ihear 
WETHERS        -         -  £.10 

Keterend    James    Symes  {South 
Down) 
Premium  adjudged  to  the  Rev. 
James  Symes. 
For  the  next  ditto         -  -  £.5 

No  claimant. 
rS'  P9r  the  befi  WETHER,   of  any  aj;e  or 
hreed,  -whether  f elected  from  the  pent^ 
or  exhibited  alone^The   SILVER 
MKDALand£.5. 
I'he  Mcvlal  and  £.  5  adjudged 
to  Thomas  Going,  Kfq. 

SWINE. 

16.  For  the  hefi  fat  FIG,  excte&r.gfix  tnonthtj 
hut  not  exceeding  one  ysar  old         £.  5 
For  the  next  ditto  -  -  £ .  3 

No  claimant. 
Z;.  For  the  hefi  fat  FJG^  not  exceeding  two 
yean  yeJirs  old         •  -  £.5 

For  the  next  ditto         -  -  £.3 

I.  Jumes  Pirn,  E(q. 
fl.  Thomas  Going,  E(q. 
3.  Mrs  Cameron, 
^.  Mrs  Urhani. 


Class 

Fird  Premium  adjudsdl  to  Jm. 

Pim,  Efq. 

Second    Piemium   adjudged  To 

Thomas  Going,  £i^. 

18.  For  the  hefi  fat  FIG,  mot  exetaUng  three 

years  old         ■^  •  -    *       £.  J 

For  the  next  dittw         *  •  £'3 

1.  BrabazoM  Morris^  Efq. 

2.  Jamen  Pim,  Eiq. 
Firft  Premium  adjudged  to  Bra- 

hazon  Morris,  Elq. 
Second  Premium    adjadpsd   to 
James  Pim,  Efq. 
19  For  the  hefi  of  the  prite  Sn^INlr^ 
The  SILVER  MEDAL. 

I.  James  Pim,  Efq.         Clafi  17* 
•X.  Thomas  Going,  Efq.  17* 

3.  firabazon  Morris,  ERi.         18. 

4.  James  Pim,  Eiq.  'l8« 
Medal  adjudgfd  to  Jas.  Pim, 

Efq. 

PLOUGHING-MATCH, 
Held  at  COLLINSrOWN,  mar  DMm, 

FiiDAT,  10.  March,  1S09. 
To  the  petfon  who  fitali  ploi^h  ai  Utfi  fm 

irnles  deep  in  the  he/l  moMoer^Thc  CUP 

and  £. 15. 
To  the  next  ditto         -         -         »         £.5 
Can^dates.  '  Plta^jhtmem, 

J.  Gamett,  Eiq.        Horfis,    J.  Trahy. 
Sir  R.  Levinge.         BuUocAs,  R.  Reddy. 
Lady  Ponfonby.        Horfes.     M.  NowJan. 
C.  Clinch,  Efq.         Ditto,      J.  Flanagan. 
R.  Verfdioyle,  Efq.  BuOoas.  O.  Bardin. 
Rev.  Jas.  Symes        Ditto.      J.  Doyle, 
T.  Adamfon,  Eiq.    HorfeS.     J,  Cbffy. 
J.  Grange,  Eiq.         Ditto,      J.  M'Coy. 
].  Garnett,  Efq.        Heifers,    P.  Field. 
G.  Grierfon,  Efq.      Horjis.    W.  Kippie. 

IArth.Reynell,  Efq.  Bnlloeks,  J.  Mooney. 
Mich.  Mills,  Efq.      Horfes,    Jas.  Bell. 
I'he  Cup  and  £.  15  adjudged  to  George 

Grierfon,  Efq. 

The  Second  Premium  adjudged  to  9^- 

chael  Mills,  Efq. 

To  the  befi  PL  OVGHMAN      -      £.  10 

To  the  next  befi  -  •  -  £.5 

Firft  Premium  adjudged  to  W.  Ktppic, 

Mr  Giici ion's  ploughman. 
Second  Premium  adjudged  to  Jas.  BelJ, 
Mr  Mitls*s  ploughman. 
To  the  befi  PLOUGHMAN,  m  tmii^o  of 
Ireland         -         •         •         *        -£,  ^ 

Premium  adjudged  to.  Patrick  (ield, 
Ml  GafRCif  s  ploughman. 

To 
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wwmer  rf  tht  kfl  pdr  0/  plmigh  JMr  Symes's  three  Aear  wether 

^.10 1     weif  hed  aiiTC        -        .      . 


SOMSSS      -       ;      .  ~    £ 

Premimn  adjodsed  to  George  Grier- 

ion,  Eiq. 

3^  the  9wmr  rfibt  kejl  Pair  of  plough  OXEN 

otSEJFEJtS         -  -  £.10 

Pkvmiam  adjudged  to  Arthur  Rey- 

oell.  Efq. 


BROAD    CLOTH. 

The  pragreiSve  improvement  which  has 
talun  place  in  this  article,  muft  give  plca- 
furc  10  erery  friend  of  Ireland;  all  the 
pieeec  that  were  exhibited  having  heen  Te> 
ly  much  fiipetior  to  thoie  produced  Ufl 
year.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
firft  and  (coond  cloths  which  obtained  the 

rmiuou,  have  been  manufaAured  entire- 
»f  Sonth  Down  wool ;  and  are  equal 
in  value  to  Englifli  fupcrfine,  now  felling  at 
45s.  and  50s.  per  yard,  and  which  the  fell- 
er it  enabled  to  afford  to  the  public  at  aSs. 
and  ^Os.  per  yard.  How  much  this  ex- 
cellent braed  of  flieep  merits  encourage- 
ment in  this  country,  both  for  the  value 
€i  the  fleece  andcarcais,  will  appear  from 
the  weights  of  the  prize  (beep  of  that 
breed  exhibited  at  the  lafl  (bow. 
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The  fleeces  of  thefe  fhcep  fold  from  35. 

lod.  to  js.  4d.  per  pound. 
The  Premium)  for  Broad  Cloth  und  the 

adjudications  were  as  follow. 
lor  tbefmell  Md  h^  mi  rf  Broad  elttbt  »^ 
lett  tlan  ao  yards,  made  eatireif  of  %Pooi 
tie  growth  of  Ireland       -        -       £- V> 
For  thefeeomd  kefi         •  -         •      j([[.  lO 

For  the  third  -  -  -  ^.5 

I.  Meflrs  Nicholas  and  John  Hunt, 
(blue),  of  wool  grown  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Sligo  and  the  Rev.  James 
8ymes. 
a.  Meflrs  Walter  Burke  ft  Sons,  (fear- 
let),  of  wool  grown  by  Owen 
Wynne  and  George  Grierfoo,  Efqs. 

3.  Mr  Jofeph   Ormshy,  (corbeau),  of 

wool  grown  by  the  Earl  of  Faru- 
ham  and  Sir  Will  Homan,  Bart. 

4.  William    Parnell,  Eiq.   (blue),    of 

wool  grown  by  himfelf. 

5.  Mr  Jeremiah   Dwyer,   (hrowr),  of 

wool  grown  by  Ijiord  Afhtown  and 
Francis  Trench,  Eiq. 
Fird  Premium  adjudged  to  Mefl*. 

Hunt. 
Second   Premhim    adjudged   to 

Meflfrs  W.  Barke  &  Sons. 
Third  Premium  adjudged  to  Mr 
James  Ormsby. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARME&'s  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Difficulties  which  attend  the  Improvement  of  Moss  Land* 

Sir,  East  Lothian,  Feb.  8,  1809. 

Permit  me,  through  the  channel  of  your  ufeful  MagaiineV  to 
congratulate  the  public  on  having  reached  this  happy  era  of  agri- 
cdrural  improvement,  lliere  has  not,  perhaps,  at  any  one  period 
m  the  annals  of  that  art,  been  fuch  rapid,  fuch  accelerated  progrefs 
in  improYcment,  as  within  thefe  laft  ten  years  f 
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The  aftonifhing  rife  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  \  their 
unexpefled  fteadinefs  through  that  perio^i  with  tne  profp^.of 
new  improvements  ftill  opening  to  view  -,  the  fingular  patronage 
and  protection  of  enlighteped  focieties  and  patriotic  individuals  }-Tr 
all  combine  to  render  the  art  of  agriculture  rcrfpectable,  and  to  atr 
tract  the  capital  (lock  of  the  country,  io  a  confiderable  degf^^  tp 
promote  its  beft  and  (rueft  interells. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  is  it  any  wonder  that  refpectable^ 
learned  men,  have  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  refearches  which 
have  an  evident  tendency  to  give  frefh  energy  to  practical  farm- 
ing ?  Yet  after  all  their  exertions  \  after  all  the  abilities  employed 
in  agricultural  purfuits,  how  much  are  we  in  the  dark  concerning 
vmntf  important  branchs  on  which  their  writings  have  only,  71$  U 
were,  caft  a  few  rays  of  light !  But  as  rational  theory  will  giaduak 
ly  lead  to  real  improvement,  I  am  fatisfied  it  ought  to  meet  npich - 
the  nu>ft  hearty  encouragement  from  every  patrio^T-^&pin  e^nerj 
ifriend  to  agriculture. 

The  fubject  of  peat  mofs  has,  for  fome  t^e  pail|  occapied  mf 
attention.  According  to  fome  prefcriptions,  I  have  been  fortwo 
years  pail  preparing  mofs  as  a  manure,  by  a  procefs  whifh  is  fai4 
to  be  capaole  of  removing  its  fterility.  The  refults  are  not  yet 
worth  noticing,  though  appearances  are  favourable.  I  am  puzzled^ 
however,  with  contradictory  ideas  of  its  nature,  properties,  and 
effects,  which,  if  they  can  be  explained  and  rendered  confident^ 
would  likely  lead  to  the  proper  means  of  converting  that  dormant^ 
inert  fubllance,  into  an  active  manure. 

I  am  well  pleafcd  with  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  obviate 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  improving  mofs  for  various  purpofes;  and 
thofe  who  take  the  trouble  of  fuch  inve(ligations,  defcrve  the  ap-* 
plaufe  of  every  practical  as  well  as  fpeculative  farmer.  Improve- 
ments mud  h^ve  a  beginning,  and  they  mud  advance  by  degrees  \ 
— one  (lep  is  preparatory  to  another.  But  I  have  looked  into  feve- 
ral  authors  who  have  treated  of  mofs;  and  after  all  they  have 
written,  I  think  there  is  flill  much  room  to  doubt,  and  much  rea«. 
fon  for  fcepticifm  as  to  their  diiTcrent  theories.  As  a  plain  man,  .1 
Ltg  leave  to  ftatc,  through  the  medium  of  your  ufcful  Magazine, 
\  tew  queries  concerning  that  variety  of  foil,  which  I  hope  fome  OX 
thofe  learned  gentlemen  may  be  able  tp  folve. 

'.  It  fcems  agreed  that  all  peat  mofs  confifts  of  vegetable  matter* 
according  to  DrKennie's  theory,  it  is  compofed  of  ligneous  and 
iquatic  plants  \  but  I  have  feen  a  heap  of  leaves  of  trees,  ^c.  and 
^^  aquatic  plants,  lying  together  till  they  were  actually  rotten,  smd. 
>et  no  mofs  was  formed.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this.?  Why  da 
ihefe  materials  form  fnofs  in  certain  circumftanccs,  and  not  ill 
others  ?  I  have  hitfaef to  looked  in  vain  for  a  fatisfactory  account 
if  this  fubject, 

2.  I  fee 
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2.*  I  obferre  fome  authors  mention  that  the  air  of  taoBe«*  is 
MialtUal  i  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  fevers  and  agues  abound 
n  low  lying  carSe  grounds  and  fens.  How  can  this  be  acconnfe-t 
il  for  ?  and  what  is  the  difference  of  the  air  of  a  moss  and  any 
ither  level  ?  » 

S.  When  a  heap  of  vegetables  are  huddled  together  till  thejr 
ire  dissolved  into  earth,  that  earth  is  always  loose,  friable,  and 
»orotiS)  whereas  a  piece  of  peat  moss,  though  formed  of  the 
ante  materials,  is  a  tough  substance,  and  seems  to  be  impervious 
o  water.  How  can  this  be  accounted  for  ?  What  is  the  cause 
vhy  a  peat,  when  newly  dug,  does  not  crumble  down  into  earth  ? 
iVhy  does  it  become  a  hard,  tenacious,  and  insoluble  substance  i 

4w  When  a  heap  of  vegetables  are  reduced  to  earthy  though  the 
>lant8  of  which  it  is  composed  were  inflammable  (such  as  fir« 
ivodd),  y^t  they  lose  their  inflammability  \  whereas  peat  moss^ 
hotizh  It  has  been  immersed  for  many  years  in  nvater  tee,  retains 
til  the  inflammability  it  originally  possessed.  How  can  this  be 
iccounted  for,  on  any  of  the  theories  that  have  yet  been  given 
is  ?  What  is  the  precise  cause  why  wood  and  other  yegeubles 
Jo  not  lose  their  inflammability  entirely  in  such  circumstances? 

5.  It  is  said  that  moss  does  not  exist  in  warm  climates.  What 
s  the  canse  of  this  ?  Do  not  such  climates  contain  similar  vege^ 
:;ibles  ?  nay,  may  not  similar  vegetables  be  traced  in  their  marshes  ? 
Why  then  is  no  moss  formed,  if  that  substance  be  of  vegetable 
irigjn,  as  has  been  s^ated,  and,  I  think,  satisfactorily  proved  by 
Dr  Rennie  ? 

6.  It  IS  even  suggested  in  the  Essays  he  has  already  published^ 
that  moss  is  r^ovated  when  dug  :  if  so,  this  may  be  of  import- 
ince.  But  what  are  the  means  to  be  used  to  promote  this  pro* 
:ess  f  or,  on  the  contrary,  how  may  it  be  effectually  checked  i  If 
this  could  be  ascertained,  it  might  be  of  vast  consequence  to  the 
public ;  for  we  might  then  have  it  in  our  power  to  check  or  pro- 
mote the  process  of  peatrfication  at  pleasure. 

7.., it  is  asserted  that  moss  preser\'es  vegetable  and  even  aniniaT 
substances  from  putrefaction.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  must  difl^T 
from  Vegetable  mould,  though  formed  of  similar  materials.  But 
wheiiein  does  this  diiTerence  consist  ?  And  what  are  the  precise 
causes  of  this  antiseptic  quality  ? 

8.  In  some  low  grounds  I  have  seen  moss  which  was  quite 
rotten;-  It  was  loose  and  friable,  like  mould.  I  could  not  forrr^ 
it  into  peat  at  all ;  for  it  crumbled  down  in  the  aiir  as  soon  as  du^r* 
Md  was  not  inflammable.  I  have  even  observed  this  stratum'  of 
r^ttefi  mdss,  surrounded  by  that  which  made  excellent  peat.  How  ' 
can  tins  be  accounted  for  ?  To  what  use  may  this  rotten  moss  bc: 
twned-?' Wherein  does  it  diflfcr  from  peat  moss ;  and  what  arc* 
the  causep  pf  this  difierence  ? 

9.  Ill 
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9.  In  digging  some  moss  in  my  possession,  I  nerer  could  di»« 
cover  a  single  worm,  or  other  reptile,  excepting  merely  On  die 
surface  ;  whereas  on  all  other  soils,'  I  have  uniformly  seen  a  mul- 
titude of  insects  and  reptiles.  What  is  the  cause  of  tliis  difler- 
ence  ? 

10.  Of  ail  soils,  I  find  moss  the  most  sterile  at  first.  Till  it 
be  completely  pulverized  by  frequent  digging  and  nuinuring,  I 
could  never  raise  any  kind  of  crop  upon  it.  Now,  if  it  consists 
entirely  of  vegetable  matter,  how  can  this  be  accounted  for? 
What  are  the  causes  of  this  sterility,  and  what  is  the  best  remedy? 
Indeed,  for  my  part,  till  the  cause  is  ascertained,  I  despair  of 
finding  the  remedy. 

These>  Sir,  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few  of  my  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties on  the  subject  of  moss.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  can  solve  them,  I  shall  be  happy.  At  all  events, 
I  would  recommend  them  to  your  attention,  as  highly  deserving 
the  notice  of  those  who  write  on  the  subject.     I  am,  &c. 

QUJBSXTOK. 

TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZIKE. 

Observations  on  the  Draught  of  a  Lease,  inserted  in  No.  XXXIV* , 

(Continued  from  VoU  IX,  page  4 71.) 

Sir, 

The  draught  of  the  lease  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  your 
readers,  having  neither  beginning,  nor  end,  nor  length  of  years^  I 
sliall  take  it  for  granted,  that  these  were  not  omitted  in  the  prin« 
cipal  lease,  and  suppose  the  entry  to  have  been  at  Candlemas  tSOSf 
as  to  the  arable  lands,  and  at  Whitsunday  thereafter  as  to  the  houses 
and  grass  grounds ;  and  that  the  lease  is  to  terminate,  as  to  die 
K^hole,  at  Martinmas  1819;  and  that  the  terms  of  payment  were 
at  Candlemas  and  Lammas  1806,  for  the  first  year's  rent.  In  the 
Jadt  year  of  the  lease,  the  tenant  is  taken  bound  to  pay,  not  qdIv 
ix;:o  half-years'  rents,  at  the  same  term  of  Lammas  181^,  but  fi^ 
teen  full  years'  rents  will  be  exacted  from  him,  although  he  will 
rot  have  had  more  than  fourteen  years  and  a  half's  possession 
as  to  the  houses  and  grass,  and  only  fourteen  years  and  three 
<4uarters'  use  of  the  arable  lands.  But  as  these  allude  to  the 
particular  case  for  which  I  supposed  the  lease  to  be  framed,  and 
CIO  wot  appear  in  the  copy  under  review,  I  shall  forbear  censure, 
and  proceed  to  the  mode  of  rotation  proposed. 

Ill  the  first  views  of  agriculture,  when  theoretically  contem- 
plating the  best  management  of  land,  we  are  apt  to  consider  farming 
3;:.  a  mere  mechanical  operation,  and  to  suppose  it  possible  to  lay 
<iov^':i  one  system  suitable  for  a  whole  estatej  a  countyi  oraking- 

dotn; 


ddnrifaot  ft  litde  experience,  the  best  of  all  schoob,  will  teach' us^ 
tbtt^iferent  8<nl8  generally  met  with  in  everjr  farm,  render  it  intp 
ImKticable  to  frame  common  rules  suitable  for  any  extensive  tract 
oTpDund ;  and  although  I  feel  firmly  attached  to  a  regular  system 
in  the  culture  of  land,  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  restrictions  pro- 
posed in  the' lease  animadverted  upon,  will,  without  afibrding  ad- 
vantage to  the  proprietor,  prove  injurious  to  the  tenant.  I  am 
ready  to  admit,  that  if  we  were  to  take  it  for  granted^  that  the 
farms  have  been  so  laid  out  as  to  contain  proper  quantities  of  good 
soiis^  and  that  the  tenant  enters,  upon  this  short  lease,  to  ground 
already  prepared  for  the  rotation  of  cro{m  proposed,  that  the 
tenant  might  consider  the  permission  to  have  one  half  of  the 
andile  land  in  white  crop,  to  the  same  purpose  as  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  exercise  his  best  skill  in  it ;  but,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  estates  in-  thb  king- 

.dom,  on  which  leases  have  lately  commenced,  it  is  not  so  mudi 
the  inability  of  the  farmer,  as  the  excessive  value  paid  for  it,  that 
haa  retarded  improvement.  At  the  commencement  of  a  new  lease, 
like  a  child  who  requires  nursing  in  his  infancy,  land  requires, 
for  the  first  five  or  six  years,  a  mode  of  management  very  different 
frMv  that  regular  system  which  may  be  adopted  afterwards.  The 
eshite  for  which  the  lease  was  drawn  in  its  then  condition,  and 
the  most  of  the  tenants  who  entered  to  it,  were  alike  incapable 
of  the  rules  laid  down ;  and  now,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fbtirth  year,  they  are  much  about  where  they  began }  whereas, 
had  a  progressive  plan  of  improvement  been  enacted,  matters 
niight  nave  been  mended  gradually. 

X  our  Perthshire  correspondent,  Vol.  IX.  p.  440,  has  taken  the 
Itatt  of  me  in  one  observation ;  and  witn  him  I  aeree,  that 
though  there  can  be  nothing  more  absurd,  vet  there  is  nothing 
more  common,  than  to  find  the  same  form  of  lease  applied  to  the 
blowing  sand,  the  out-field,  the  loamy  clay,  or  richest  infield 
ground, — the  same  to  the  farm  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  as 
to  the  farm  of  a  thousand  acres;  ridiculously  reserving  liberty 
to  cut  and  carry  ofi^  the  trees  from  places  where  hone  are  growing, 
;-^ahd  t^ht  to  the^A,  though  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  spring  of 
Water  on  the  farm.  From  the  fees  charged  to  the  proprietor  and 
tenant,  the  medium  profit  for  drawing  a  lease,  I  am  told,  is  about 

.six  br  Sieven  guineas.  Now,  for  a  less  fee,  a  counsel  will  draw  an 
'%borate  paper  applicable  to  the  case  for  which  the  fee  is  paid. 
,And  what  reaspn  can  be  assigned  for  not  expecting,  for  a  fair 

.  ieifj  a  lease  containing  a  proper  specification  of  the  lands,  &c.  ? 

'  W)i^i^  the  soil  will  admit  of  the  rotation  of  crops  recommend** 
ii  itifhis^  lease,  the  restrictions  as  to  the  last  four  years,  on  the 

''43^t  of  the  proprietor,  appear  to  circumscribe  the  tenant's  ope- 

.  rations 
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rations  so  far,  that  in  jplace  of  a  luilf,  he  will  not  hkve  it  in  hU 
power  to  have  a  fourth  part  of  the  arable  lands  in  white  Crop,  in 
the  two  last  years  of  his  lease.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that 
z  proper  rotation  having  once  been  established  upon  the  faribj 
there  could  be  no  cause  to  arrest  the  hand  of  industry,  and 
suspend  the  system  of  a  well-established  rotation  in  the  last  four 
years  of  the  lease.  I  admit  that,  in  the  continuation  of  such  a  ro- 
tation, the  liberty  of  disposing  of  the  last  crop  would  remove  from 
the  incoming  tenant  the  natural  means  oi  manure;  therefore, 
as  I  would  support  the  principle  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
draw  an  impartial  and  advantageous  line  between  master  and  te« 
nant,  I  cannot  approve  of  the  liberty  granted ;  nor  can  I  figure  a 
case  where  the  master  should  consent  to  the  white  crop  being  re- 
moved from  the  farm,  excepting,  probably,  in  the  near  Qejdi- 
bourhood  of  a  town  where  manure  can  be  purchased.  Tiixe 
only  difficulrv  with  me  is,  to  fix  the  proper  term  at  which  the 
tenant  should  remove,  and  leave  the  crop  at  a  fair  valuation.  It  is 
a  maxim  which  the  wise  have  inculcated^  that  the  proper  season 
to  dispose  of  an  article,  is  when  it  is  at  its  best ;  and  as  a  corre- 
spondmg  principle,  there  is  always  the  least  risk  when  the  article 
purchased  is  in  its  prime.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  I  would 
recommend  a  trial  of  the  old  Lammas  term,  or  rather  about  the 
2()th  of  August :  at  that  season  of  the  year,  the  crop  could  be 
valued  by  calculating  the  quantum  per  acre,  (the  price  to  be  fixed 
by  the  valuators  at  Candlemas  folIo*A'ing) ;  at  that  season,  the 
stock  and  every  thin^;  on  the  farm  would  find  a  ready  market.  An 
entry  at  this  season,  too,  i^ives  the  tenant  the  charge  of  reaping 
the  crop  he  has  to  pay  for,-— and  from  that  crop,  an  opportunity  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  st.te  of  the  land,  and  to  lay  down  puns 
for  the  next  one. 

After  laying  down  fuch  a  minute  mode  of  management,  the  ge- 
neral obligation  upon  the  tenant,  *  to  manage  in  a  hufbandman-likc 
manner  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  panics,*  is  a  very  puzzling 
one,  and  may  admit  of  difF.r^nt  con (Irucl ions.  I  hope  mine  is  not 
an  illiberal  one,  when  I  unJ  rstand  by  this  claufe,  that  the  fnuner 
of  it  had  in  view  fuch  a  feafon  as  the  lafl,  which  may  occasion 
fome  deviation  in  the  next  y -ar's  rotation^  and  tl:at,  by  this  ge- 
neral claufe,  the  tenant  will  be  warr.)nted,  in  particular  circum- 
ftances,  to  depart  from  the  fpecl;;!  rul^fs,  without  fuhjecJing  him- 
frlf  in  payment  of  either  penal  or  paclional  fums  of  money  to  the 
proprietor. 

The  claufe  obliging  the  tenant  to  pay  the  premium  for  infurance 
upon  the  houfes,  the  property  of  ih^'  proprietor,  and  for  which  He 
has  already  been  taken  bound  to  pay  at  t!:e  rate  ol  fix  per  cent., 
hears  out  the  imprefllon,  that  the  framcr  of  this  leafc  has  not  beei| 
fo  fufiiciently  informed,  as  to  be  capable  of  avoiding  the  old  cuftom 

of 
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of  impofing  unfavottrsible  cafiiahies  apon  the  tenant ;  for  what  is  the 
4ifttence  of  making  a  tenant  pay  fuch  a  premiam  orer  and  above 
his  rent,  and  the  old  cuftom,  now  abandoned,  of  making  him  fur^ 
niUh  henSf  chickens,  &c.  or,  in  the  option  of  the  proprietoi;;,  tp. 

Ey  ib  much  for  them?  Infurance,  in  general,  is  certainly  much  to 
lecommended  ;  aod  the  proprietor  who  recommends  it  to  his 
tenantry,  Ihould  not  confi.ne  his  recommendation  to  the  narrow 
Tiew  of  his  own  fecurity  only ;  in  that  riew,  the  tenant  is  led  to 
cooEdeir  it  as  an  impofition ;  whereas,  if  it  was  recommended 
upon  the  broad  fcale  to  cover  the  tenant's  whole  (lock  and  crop, 
and  the  proprietor  to  allow  from  the  rent  the  premium  of  the  in- 
fuirance  upon  that  amount,  it  would  afford  him  the  fatisfaf^tion  of 
lining  the  recomnoendation  heartily  embraced. 

'It  is  not  fo  much  the  amount,  as  the  nature  of  the  exa^ioni 
vi^iich  makes  it  be  held  as  unreafonable ;  and,  certainly,  to  that 
caofe  only  can  be  attributed  the  failure  of  the  recommendattoh 
ais  to  infuranee,  on  the  eftate  in  which  it  was  introduced ;  a  Gngte 
policy  not  having  been  applied  for  by  any  of  the  tenants. 

To  fu^e£i  the  tenant  to  the  inconveniency  of  expofmg  himfelf 
to  the  relentment  of  fportsmen  of  any  defcription,  and  to  have  hii 
name  ufed  a&  their  profecutor,  further  than  his  own  intereft  maijf 
require  it,  is  a  delegated  power  that  (hould  have  been  re(erved  t9 
the  proprietor  or  his  gamekeeper.  Under  the  exifling  game  law^ 
it  is  impolitic  for  any  gentleman  to  form  his  tenantry  into  a  band 
for  executing  the  game  laws,  or  to  degrade  them  with  the  fervili 
office  of  afliflants  not  only  to  his  gamekeeper,  but  to  his  game- 
keeper's tubstitutes. 

From  the  local  fituation  of  a  tenant,  I  would,  however,  have 
him  encouraged  to  proce£t  the  property,  and  guard  the  inttreft  of 
the  proprietor  in  every  pendicle  connected  with  the  ground.  And, 
to  encourage  him  fumciently  as  to  trees,  I  have  fometimes  thought, 
if  proprietors  were  to  contraft  with  tenants  for  planting  particular 
icorners  in  the  farm,  under  the  eye  of  a  (kilfui  overfeer,  and  tt>  af- 
low  them  a  certain  proportion  of  the  eflimated  value  of  the  im- 
pirovement  at  their  removal,  that  the  tenant,  like  a  true  hufband^ 
man,  would  look  forward  to  this  return  for  his  labour  and  atten- 
tion }  in  which  cafe,  we  might  reafonably  exped  a  competitioa 
in  the  raifiog  and  preferving  of  wood,  equal  to  the  prefent  laudable 
ezcrtbn  in  the  cultivators  of  ground  for  the  bed  crops ;  the  con^ 
(iequence  oJF  which  would  be,  that  every  farm,  like  a  gentleman's 
domain,  would  foon  have  belts  and  clumps  of  plantings,  both  ule- 
(nl.  and  ornamental.  Hence,  the  complaint  againft  large  traces  of 
bjip4  Wider  one  owner,  would  in  fome  meafure  be  removed ;  for 
cyerj  tenant,  like  a  little  laird,  would  have,  over  and  above  his 
concern  in  the  ground  for  crop,  an  iiifcreft  in  the  fpots  upon  his 
mm  adapted  for  growing  timber. 

In 
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In-  offering  thefe  obfcrvations  upon  the  leafe  under  review,  I 
have  been  a^uated  by  no  other  motive  than  to  provoke  difcuffion 
for  the  good  both  of  mailer  and  tenant ;  and  (hould  I  be  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  bring  into  the  field  thofe  of  longer  experience  and 
greater  abilities,  I  will  feel  fuiBciently  repaid  for  any  trouble  ta- 
ken ;  efpecially  as  I  may  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  correal- 
ing  my  own  ideas,  from  the  better  precepts  of  others. 

I  am,  &c. 

Dumfries,  ^th  Februartf,  1809.  X.  S.- 

NOTE. 

The  Conductor  intended,  in  this  Number,  to  have  ofiered  some 
remarks  upon  the  lease  animadverted  upon  by  X.  S. ;  but  is  oUiged 
to  withhold  them  till  another  occasion,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  following  form  of  a  lease,  which  seems  to  have  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Edinburgh  Agricultural  Society.  This 
form  is  undoubtedly  less  objectionable  than  the  one  drawn  up  for 
an  estate  in  the  South  of  Scotland;  though  the  Conductor  must  la- 
ment that  the  Edinburgh  Society  should  be  so  much  in  error  as 
to  consider  fifteen  years  to  be  the  proper  time  for  the  endurance 
of  a  lease  of  an  arable  farm.  The  clause  allowing  assignment  or 
subsetiingy  merits  approbation.  Were  this  clause  to  be  a  custom- 
ary one,  the  agriculture  of  the  country  would  be  immensely  be- 
nefited. N. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

FORM  of  a  Lease  of  an  Arable  Farm  in  Scotland,  dramn  up  iy 
Andretxi  Steele,  Writer  to  the  Sigfiet,  after  discussing  the  Subject 
in  the  Edinburgh  Agricultural  Society,  21th  Maixh,  1809. 

It  is  contracted  and  agreed  between  A.,  heritable  proprietor  of 
the  lands  after  mentioned,  on  the  one  part,  and  B.,  presentljr 

farmer  in ,  and  C.  as  cautioner  and  surety  for  him,  to  the 

effect  after  specified,  on  the  other  part;  That  is  to  say,  the  said  A.; 
has  let,  and  in  consideration  of  the  rent  and  other  prestations  after 
mentioned,  in  tack  and  assedation  leia  to  the  said  B.  and  his  heirs> 
whether  of  line,  or  by  will  and  settlement,  but  always  without  divi-. 
slon^  and  also  to  the  assignees  and  subtenants  of  the  said  B*, under 
tlie  conditions  and  restrictions  after  mentioned,*  i»z.  It^io,  The  said' 

tenant 

*  Without  allowance  to  assign  or  subset,  a  tenant,  1^0  lays  out 
nis  stock  in  improving  his  farm,  hurts  his  own  and  his  family's  cre- 
iit.  It  is  a  bar  to  improvement,  and  ultimRtely  prejudicial  to  the 
^ndlord,  as  well  as  the  tenant,  to  exclude  assignees  and  subt^«ni&« 
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tenaat.BJball  not  be  allowed  to  assign  or  subset  this  lease^  till  he 
liaf  jbflen  at  least  three  years  in  possession  on  the  same.  2do^  He 
sl^  not  be  allowed  to  assign  or  subset  the  farm  after  mentioned, 
ia^pQttipnSj  tobe  occupied  by  difierent  persons  (some  necessary 
cottagers  excepted),  but  as  one  farm,  and  for  the  wholje  remain* 
ing  period  of  this  lease,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  f 
S/fO,  The  proprietor  shall  be  preferred,  if  he  desires  to  hare  the 
possession,  to  any  assignee  or  subtenant,  on  equal  terms  \  and 
the  tenaint  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  make  him  the  first  offer 
of  the  said  lease ;  and  for  preventing  collusion  in  this  matter, 
the  proprietor  may  insist  that  the  terms  of  a  renunciation  to  him- 
self of  the  lease  be  adjusted  by  mutual  arbiters  :  All  and  Whole 

the  farm,  and  lands  of ,  and  that  for  the  space  of  fif« 

teea  years ^  from  and  after  the  term  of  Martinmas  next},  which 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  term  of  the. said  B.'s  entry  to  the  said 
fann,  and  from  thenceforth  to  be  peaceably  occupied  and  possess- 
ed hj  the  said  B.  and  his  foresaids,  during  the  foresaid  space* 
But  aeclaring  that  the  proprietor  shall,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and 
practice  of  Scotland,  have  full  power  to  search  for  and  work  all 
mines  and  minerals  in  the  said  lands,  and  to  make  all  nL*cessary 
roads,  and  occupy  ground  for  other  necessary  purposes  thereanent; 
the  proprietor  aJways  paying  to  the  tenant  surface  damage,  which 
in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  double  the  rent  of  the  ground  so  oc- 
cupied ;  and  otherwise,  the  same  shall  be  ascertained  by  arbiters 
to  be  mutually  chosen :  And  declaring  also,  that  the  proprietor 

shall 


f  Middlemen  or  Tacksmen,  as  they  are  called  in  dijQPerent  places* 
are  debarred  here,  because  they  are  considered  as  oppressive  to  poor 
tenants. 

J  The  term  of  fifteen  years  of  a  lease  seems  to  be  fully  a  suflSci- 
ent  length  of  time  for  a  farm  that  has  been  all  cultivated,  and  re* 
quires  no  primary  improvements  by  the  tenant.  If,  indeed,  it  is  a 
nioiintain  farm,  where  no  improvements  are  expected  to  be  made  by 
tlie  tenant^  six  or  seven  years  seem  a  sufficient  length  of  time ;  but 
if,'  on  Ae  contrary,  primary  improvements,  such  as  draining,  eh^' 
cloriagv  ftc  are  expected  and  covenanted  to  be  made  by  the  tenant, 
tbe  lease  may  be  property  granted  for  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years^ 
a  rne  of  rent  being  stipulated  at  the  end  c^  each  ten  years,'  which 
will  be  na  more  than  justice  to  the  landlord,  while  it  will  be  a  ^ti* 
aiubis  to  the  tenant  to  rouse  him  from  apathy  at  the  periods  when 
die  higher  rents  first  become  due. 

^f  -Svery  tenn  of  entry  has  its  special  inconveniences  to  the  parties 
dipceniiid-  Martinmas  seems  to  have  least  to  the  incoming  tenant 
UkJK$,  IV^Ufi.  farm,  if  tbe  lease  is  guarded  with  a  clause  permitting 
dKtmCf^fyvu  sowing  of  wheat,  &c.  and  such  other  clauses  as  are  ex- 
If  this  lease. 
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shall  have  power  to  hunt  or  fish  on  the  said  farm,  not  only  hiiil- 
6elfy  but  to  grant  leave  to  others,  they  being  liable  in  datnagct  if 
they  commit  any  waste,  for  which  the  proprietor  may  be  obl^ed 
to  grant  redress  to  the  tenant  at  the  si^ht  of  mutual  arbitm : 
And  further  declaring,  that  if  any  subdivision  fences*  or  orhcr 
fences  shall  be  mutually  agreed  on,  either  now  or  during  the  pc^- 
tiod  of  this  lease,  the  tenant  shall  be  obliged  to  pay,  in  tddition 
to  his  rent,  and  along  therewith,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  ceiU.  per 
annum  on  the  expense  thereof,  if  disbursed  by  the  landlord*  ur^ 
if  disbursed  by  the  tenant,  he  shall  receive,  at  the  end  of  this 
lease,  reimbursement  to  the  extent  of  the  full  value  of  the  said 
fences  at  the  sal  A  period,  to  be  ascertained  by  mutual  arbiters : 
Further  declaring,  that  the  proprietor  shall  have  liberty  to  pbnt 
and  enclose,  in  a  substantial  manner,  such  portions  of  the  said 
farm  as  hd  shall  think  proper,  not  exceeding  aeres,  tiie 

manner  of  enclosing,  as  well  as  the  deduction  to  be  allowed  for 
the  rent  of  the  ground  so  taken  off,  being  always  previoudy  as- 
certained  by  mutual  arbiters,  the  fences  of  the  enclosure  being 
kept  in  good  repair  by  the  proprietor  and  tenant  jointly,  and  the 
tenant  being  liable  in  damages  if  he  suffers  cattle  to  destroy  or 
injure  the  said  plantations,  or  any  other  woods  or  plantations  on 
the  farm,  and  bein^  obliged  instantly  to  repair,  at  the  matual  ex- 
pense of  the  proprietor  and  tenant,  every  breach  that  shall  occur 
m  the  fences  of  such  plantations ;  which  damages  shall  be  due 
by  the  tenant  for  any  destruction  or  injury,  of  whatever  nature, 
of  the  woods  or  plantations  on  the  farm,  which  he  could  possiblr 
have  prevented,  and  which  shall  be  also  ascertained  by  mutual 
arbiters  :  And  it  is  further  declared,  that  the  tenant  shall  be  ob- 
liged, at  all  times,  to  keep  the  houses,  fences,  gates  and  drains 
on  the  said  farm  in  good  order  and  repair  at  his  own  expense, 
cxQept  the  fences  of  plantations,  which  shall  be  kept  up  at  the 
mutual  expense  of  the  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  if  at  any  time 
the  houses,  fences,  gates,  or  drains  in  the  said  farm,  shall  be 
found  to  be  in  disrepair,  the  proprietor  may  require  the  tenant  to 
repair  them  within  one  month ;  and  if  any  difference  shall  arise 
between  them  as  to  the  extent  or  nature  of  these  repairs*  the 
same  shall  be  submitted  to  mutual  arbiters ;  and,  failing  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  an  arbiter  by  the  tenant  in  one  month  ^ter  such 
requisition,  the  proprietor  shall  have  power  to  employ  persons  to 
put  the  same  in  proper  order ;  and  the  tenant  shall  be  obliged'  to 
pay,  along  with  his  next  rent,  whatever  the  proprietor  shall  show 
that  he  has  laid  out  on  that  account,  whether  the  charge  be  esteem- 
ed by  him  to  be  high  or  low :  And  moreover,  it  is  hereby  d<et- 
':lared,  that  if  the  tenant  then  in  possession  of  this  farm  shall  biS- 
^ome  bankrupt,  or  shall  execute  any  voluntary  trust-conireyimce 

of 
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of  kisT  property  for  behoof  of  his  creiiitars,  or  be  otherwise  truly 
liuUe  to  perform  the  obligations  on  his  part  contained  in  this 
leiv  n  a  proper  manner  ;  then,  and  in  any  of  these  cases,  this' 
lease  Asdly  at  the  option  of  the  proprietor,  bo  null  and  void*,  un- 
lesa  tke- tenant  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  he  is  required  by  the 
laadUaoirdi  execute  an  assignation  or  subtack,  of  the  nafure  beforer 
d— cribed,  or  renounce  the  possession  to  the  proprietor,  for  sucH 
▼ikie  as  shall  be  ascertained  by  mutual  arbiters :  And  further; 
it  is  hereby  declared,  that,  at  the  separation  of  the  last  crop  from 
theground  before  tlie  end  of  this  lease,  the  proprietor,  or  in- 
cMsmg  tenant,  shall  have  power  to  enter  upon,  and  plough  the 
gretmd  that  has  been  in  tillage  that  year,  and  may  then,  or  soonei* 
if  Aev  please,  enter  upon  the  fallow  after  mentioned;  which 
tack  tne  said  A.  binds  and  obliges  himself,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sovilt  ID  -warrant  to  the  sakl  B.  and  his  foresaids,  at  all  hands,  and 
against  all  deadly,  as  law  will.  Fdr  which  causes^  and  on  the 
oiier  part,  the  said  B.  binds  and  obliges  himself,  his  heirs,  exe- 
cators  and  successors,  to  pay  to  the  said  A.,  his  heirs  or  assignees, 
the  sum  of  of  yearly  money-rent ,  *  for  the  said  farm,  at 

the  term  of  Whitsunday  yearly,  the  sum  of  ,  beginning  the 

first  term's  payment  at  the  term  of  Whitsunday  that  shall  happen 
a  fiill  year  after  the  said  B.'s  entry  to  the  said  farm,  with  interest 
thereof  from  the  foresaid  term  of  payment  till  payment  thereof, 
and  %  fifth  part  more  of  penalty  in  case  of  failure ;  but  the  last 
year's' rent,  whether  in  money  or  in  grain,  shall  be  payable  four- 
teen days  before  the  term  of  the  said  tenant's  removal :  And  fur- 
ther, the  said  tenant  shall  deliver  to  the  said  A.  and  his  foresaids, 
at  any  place  desired  by  them,  within  twelve  miles  of  the  farm, 
betwixt  Christmas  and  Candlemas,  yearly,  the  following  quanti- 
ties and  sorts  of  grain,  viz.  ;  or  otlierwise,  t\w  se- 
cond fiar  prices  of  such  grain  for  the  county  of  ,at 
the  option  of  the  proprietor :  Also,  the  said  tenant  shall  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  minister's  stipend,  and  salary  of  the  school- 
master,'  for  which  he  is  to  be  allowed  deduction  out  of  hi? 
rent.'  .  Moreover,  the  said  tefnant  shall  labour,  cultivate  and 
mmnre  ^  the 'said  lands  in  a  husbandman-like  manner,  and  not 
runr-oor  the  same  ;  and  shall  not,  during  the  currency  of  tlie 
leatey  hare  two  white  or  culmiferous  crops  rimniag ;  and,  dur-  - 
ing'*die  four  last  years  of  his  possession,'  shall  not  have  above 
VDL/X.  NO.  88.                             N                                         throe-  ' 

*.  Fmoi  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  numey,  and  other  c.iii:c^ 
whiflb  ^fTfr  f f  late  years  so  ntpidly  increased  the  value  of  farm  pro- 
doci^'  it^^fsnt^biic  justice  to.  viic  lunJloid,  in  a  lease  of  even  no  mote 
than^itq^vear^  to  niakc*  a.  prop«..rtIoi;  oi*  Uio  :»Mit  payable  in  victtj«l.  . 
pe^^pV  to  the  extent  of  ii  h-^.ii. 
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three  fourths  of  the  arable  lands  of  the  said  farm  under  tillage 
at  one  time ;  and  the  other  fourth,  so  in  grass,  shall  be  laid 
doMrn  in  a  proper  husbandman-like  manner,  and  with  proper 
grass  seeds,  and  after  a  naked  summer  fallow  properly  mamired : 
the  half  of  the  remaining  three  fourths  shall  be,  one  half  in  green 
crop,  and  one  half  in  naked  fallow,  unless  the  landlord  sball^ 
from  the  clean  state  of  the  farm,  dispense  with  the  said  naked 
fallows,  and  admit  of  green  crop  fallows  in  their  stead :  And 
during  no  period  of  the  said  lease  shall  the  tenant  be  allowed  to 
dispose  of  any  part  of  the  produce  of  the  said  farm^  except  cat- 
tle, and  grain  thrashed  out,  *  unless  with  consent  of  the  landlord, 
and  under  condition  of  the  tenant's  bringing  otherwise  upon  the 
farm  a  quantity  of  putrescent  manure  equal  to  what  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  commodities  so  carried  off  the  farm  5  the 
straw  of  the  last  crop  being  excepted,  which  the  tenant  may  dis- 
pose of  on  foot,  or  otherwise,  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  and  he 
shall  also  receive  value,  by  the  decision  of  mutual  arbiters,  for 
the  third  part  of  the  dung  that  shall  be  upon  the  farm  at  his  re- 
moval, but  not  for  such  as  has  been  lying  upon  the  grounds  for 
^  longer  period  than  from  Wi.irsunday  previous  to  his  removal. 
And  further,  the  l^nuilord  having  put  all  the  fences  and  the  houses 
on  the  farm  in  sufficient  tenantable  repair,  and  they  being  accept- 
ed as  such  by  the  tenant,  the  said  tenant  obliges  himself  and  nis 
foresaids  to  leave  the  same  in  like  tenantable  condition,  ordinary 
tear  and  wear  excepted  ;  and  to  make  good  to  the  said  landlord 
all  damages  which  may  accrue  ta  the  farm,  or  houses  or  fences 
tlicreon,  by  his  carelessness  ;  and  also  to  defray  any  loss  or  da- 
mage that  may- happen  to  the  houses  by  fire:  And  the  said  te- 
jiant  binds  and  obli;:;es  himself  and  his  foresaids,  to  flit  and  re- 
move from  the  said  possession  at  the  expiration  of  this  tack, 
M'ithout  any  warning  :  But  if  he  shall  remain  after  the  said  pe- 
riod, it  is  agreed  to,  and  understood  by  the  said  parties,  that  the 
rent  which  shall  thereafter  be  payable  in  the  same  manner  as  a- 
hove  specified,  shall  be  doubled  in  extent ;  and  the  tenant  accord- 
ingly hereby  becomes  bound  for  the  said  increased  rent  during 
the  period  of  the  tacit  relocation  ;  or,  in  the  option  of  tlie  land- 
lord, the  said  tenant  hereby  grants  warrant  to  the  said  landlord 
and  his  foresaids,  to  eject  the  said  tenant  and  his  foresaids,  and 
to  enter  into  possession  of  the  said  farm  summarily,  at  their  own 
hnnds,  without  any  claim,  action  of  damages,  or  hazard  at  law 
viicrcfor  whatever.     And  the  said  C,  as  cautioner  for  the  said 

B. 

► — ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  —•  .      »  ■  ■  ■  ^  «  ■ 

*  This  lease  docs  not  ^ppl}  >  in  this  part,  to  an  arable  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  city,  v.'herc  great  quantities  of  putrescent  manure  can 

it  all  times  be  purcha^rd. 
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B;..tlie  tenant^  and  hi&  foresaids^  binds  and  obliges  himself,  his 
bitixSf  executors  and  successors,  that  the  said  tenant  shall  stock 
the  said  farm  fully  and  properly  ;  and  also,  that  he  shall  sow  the 
saiiie  the  first  year  of  this  lease  ;  and  likewise  that  he  shall  pay  the 
first  year's  rent,  in  the  proportions,  and  at  the  terms  above  specified^ 
with  interest  and  penalty  in  case  of  failure,  all  as  above  expressed. 
And^  .lastly,  both  parties  bind  and  oblige  themselves  and  their 
foresaids  to  implement  their  respective  parts  of  the  premises,  /linc 
imUi  under  the  penalty  of  Sterling,  to  be  paid  bjr  the 

party  failing  to  the  party  observing,  or  willing  to  observe  the 
same,  oyer  and  above  performance.  And  in  all  cases  mentioned 
in  this  tease  to  be  decided  by  mutual  arbiters,  it  is  heteby  de- 
clared, that  if  either  party  snail  decline  to  appoint  an  arbiter  or 
arbiters  within  ten  days  after  being  required  by  the  other  party 
so  to  do,  the  SheriiF,  or  other  Judge-ordinary  of  the  bounds,  shall, 
uppn. .the  application  of  either  party,  have  power  to  appoint  persons 
or  skill  to  decide,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  And  the 
parties  consent  to  the  registration  hereof  in  the  books  of  Council 
and  Session,  or  others  competent,  therein  to  remain  for  preserv- 
ation; and  that  letters  of  horning  on  six  days  cliarge,  and  alt. 
execution  needful,  m^y  pass  upon  a  decreet  to  be  interpOned 
hereto,  in  forn:,  as  efFeirs.     And  thereto  they  constitute 

,  their  procurators,  &c. 

In  witness  whereof,.  &c. 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Expense  of  Enclosing  Land. 

Sir,  Haddingtonshire^  20th  March,  1800. 

I  OBSERVE  in  your  Magazine,  (No.  37.  p.  98.),  a  query  with 
regard  to  enclosing,  viz.  *  What  may  be  the  expense  of  enclos- 
ing 200  acres  of  land  in  Berwick  or  Haddingtpn^hires,  supposing 
the  land  square,  and  to  be  divided  into  8  enclosures  of  25  acres 
each,  by  stone  walls  lipped  with  lime,  and  seven  quarters  high  ?  * 

The  question  is  very  distinctly  put ;  and,  if  you  do  not  receive 
an  answer  more  to  your  mind,  before  the  publication  of  your  next 
Nnmber,  pray  insert  the  following. 

Chains, 
Two  hundred  acres  make  2000  square  chains ;   the 

square  root  of  which  is  one  side  of  the  farm,  viz.  44.72 

Faur  outside  and  four  inside  walls  of  same  length        -  8 

357.76 


N  2  Carrv  over    357.76 
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Chains. 

Brought  over  S57.76 

Deduce  three  crossings    •         .                -              .  .06 

Scotch  chains                ...  SSl^lO 

English  do.  -  .  .  - 

Yards  in  a  chain  - 


8822 

Now^  at  7  quarters  high,  the  length  of  a  rood  is  20.57  yards ; 

8822 
therefore,   ,r:r-^  =  428.8  roods  of  mason- work,  if  the  farm  is 
20.57  ' 

Scotch  measure  ;  but,  if  English  acres  are  meant,  382^  roods. 

This  might  be  considered  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  query ;  aSy 
upon  that  ground,  any  person  can  make  an  estimate  according  to 
his  local  circumstances.  Yet  I  shall  make  one  upon  our  com- 
mon prices,  and  cm  the  idea  of  driving  two  carts  ox  lime,  sixteen' 
carts  of  stones,  and  four  carts  of  sand  per  day. 
One  rood  lipped  work,  including  cape 
Four  bolls  limeshells,  at  2s.  3d.,  barley  measure 
Carriage  of  do.  at  15d.  per  boll  (4<  bolls  p.  cart) 
Twenty.four  double  carts  stones,  at  9d. 
Carriage  .... 

Three  and  a  half  carts  of  sand,  3s. 
Carriage  of  water  for  lime 


Expense  of  one  rood 


-  / 


of  enclosing  200  acres 


I^  1     4 

0 

0     9 

0 

-       0     5 

e 

0  18 

0^ 

0  15 

0 

0  10 

6 

0     1 

0 

L.  4     2 

6 

L.  1754     5 

9 

The  expense  will  vary  prodigiously,  according  to  the  price,  and 
distance  of  materials. 

It  may  be  of  some  utility  to  show,  that  the  expense  difiers  also 
according  to  the  figure  of  the  farm.  I  here  present  four  figuries 
(see  Plaic\  whiqh  fully  demonstrate  this.  These  figures  all  e- 
qually  contain  200  acres.  The  circle  (No.  L.)  is  the  most  capa- 
cious of  all  figures  ;  and  the  triangle  (No.  2.)  the  least,  with  re- 
tyard  to  their  boundary.     The  square  (No.  3.)  is  least  expensive, 

ipon  the  whole,  though  the  oblong  (No.  4.)  is  the  most  easily  sub-^. 
divided.     The  triangle  requires  more  both  in  boundary  and  divi- 
sion lines,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  note  from  the  figures 

Kemselves. 

^he  Square 
^ircle 
)blong 


Boundary, 

D'tv'ulons, 

TWii/  Scutcb  CbatMt. 

178.88 

I78.h8 
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158. 
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380. 

234.16 

213.04 
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The  figures  are  protracted  from  a  scale  of  20  chains  to  the  half 
inch.  The  divisions  of  the  triangle  are  projected  by  a  very  sinn- 
ple  operation  of  logarithmsi  in  a  manner  entirely  new.  Upon 
trial  they  will  be  found  correct. 

ab=  15.80  ^a  =  81.61  ckains. 

crf=  22.84?  a  c  =13.12 

ef  =27.39  ce=:  10.04 

^A  =  81.62  eg=    8A8 

zk  =  35.36  gi=    7.45 

lm  =  38.72  il=    6.75 

«o  =  41.82  /«=    6.21 


213.04 


«  o  =    5.78 


89.44 
As  this  mode  of  dividing  triangular  plots  very  often  occurs  to 
be  necessary  on  farms^  it  may^  on  some  future  occasion,  be  dis- 
tinctly shown.     The  method  will  apply  to  triangles  of  every  de- 
scription.    I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

CALCULATOJIt. 


NOTE. 

The  Conductor  is  highly  obliged  to  the  gentleman  who  sent 
him  the  above  paper ;  and  requests  a  continuance  of  his  coht- 
spondence.  From  the  statements  given,  it  evidently  appears  Aat 
the  expense  of  enclosing  200  Scotch  acres  of  ground  with  stone 
and  lime  walls,  cannot,  in  ordinary  cases  or  situations,  especially 
where  the  marches  are  irregular,  be  estimated  at  less  than  2000^ 
Sterling,  or  10/.  for  each  acre  of  land  that  is  enclosed.  Now,  if 
an  annual  charge  of  7^  per  cent,  is  made  on  this  outlay,  the  ad- 
vanced rent  will  be  15s.  per  acre  ;  though  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
-whether  an  arable  farm  can  be  benefited  to  that  extent  by  enclos- 
ing,— we  mean  where  the  culture  of  corn  is  the  chief  object 
TVe  will  thank  our  ingenious  correspondent  for  similar  calcula- 
tions concerning  the  expense  of  enclosing  by  hedge  and  ditch ; 
and  request  he  will  hold  in  view  the  loss  of  ground  by  such  fences. 

N. 

TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

I  SOBMIT  to  your  consideration  the  following  draft  and'descrip- 
•tion  of  a  new  mode  of  yoking  horses  in  a  thrashing  machine, 
ixrhtch  has  been  thought  by  many  people  in  this  neighbourhood  to 
4ie  an  improvement  of  considerable  importance. 

And  I  am  yours,  &c.         M.  IL 

N  3  DefCTi 


ipS  Ofi  Working  Thrasfii/ig  Ifof/unes.  .  .  J^ne 

Description  of  Figure,  marked  No.  5. 
(see  Plate,  facing  p.  196.) 

ABB  rcprefent  a  fliaft  curved  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  out- 
fide  or  wall  of  ihadCj  and  &%t^  by  ,^l\e  middle  upon  a  beam  of 
wood  £  £,  which  pafles  through  the  upright  fpindle  F  \  and  A  B 
reprefent  an  innei;  (haft*  placed  juft  as  ne^ur  it  as  to  allow  the 
horfes  room  to  work.     The  crofs,  C,  (lays  to  keep  the  fbafts  firm. 

DD,  additional  (lays>  up  to  the  outer  wheel  G,  from  the  ends 
of  the  inner  fhaft.  The  {hafts  placed  about  three  feet  four  inches 
high  from  the  horfe  courfe. 

A  A,  horizontal  pulleys  £xed  upon  .the  Qiafts  by  an  iron  (leeple 
(fecured  by  a  fcrew  un.d^r  the  fliaft),  the  foremoft  leg  of  which 
ferves  for  the  axUj  and  ftrong  enough  to  endure  the  draught  of 
both  the  horfes.  The  outer  pulley  placed  about  five  feet  two 
inches  from  the  beam  \  the  inner  nearly  at  fame  diftance. 

B  B  B  are  fmaUer  pulleys  to  condu£i:  the  irope ;  in  thefe,  one  leg 
of  the  fteeple  mud  be  on  the  outfide. 

A  trace  of  feventeen  feet  in  length,  with  a  few  iron  links  at 
the  endS)  by  which  it  is  hooked  on  the  near  ham  of  the  leading 
horfe,  then  paiTod  on  the  outlide  of  the  guiding  pulleys  B  B,  buc 
within  the  fteeple  (which  the  groove  in  the  pulley  admits) ;  tjtien, 
turning  round,  the  pulley  A  (alfo  within  the  fteeple)  is  hooked  to 
tlie  near  bam  of  the  horfe  behind. 

Another  trace  is  hooked  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  far  b^m  of 
the  leading  horfe,  and  condu£ted  by  the  guiding  pulley  B  round 
by  the  outfide  of  A,  and  hooked  to  the  far  ham  of  the  horfe  bc-^ 
hind.     This  far  trace  may  be  fomewhat  (horter  than  the  other. 

The  advantages  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  this  mode  of  jok* 
ing  the  horfes,  are,  i  ft.  That  each  horfe  has  his  own  ftiatc  ot  the 
draught,  as  much  as  when  yoked  abreaft  with  fwingtrees>  while 
the  utmoft  length  of  lever  is  preferved.  id.  In  pra^ice  it  has 
been  found  that  the  horfes  go  more  fteadily  and  uniformly,  fo  as 
to  approach  nearly  to  the  motion  of  a  water- wheel,  which  muft 
he  greatly  in  favour  of  the  machinery  \  and  fome  rafti,  unfte^dy 
horfcs,  that  had  been  laid  afide  as  improper  for  ihe  machihe,  have 
3cen  tried,  and  found  to  work  pleafantly  in  this  way. 

It  is  recommended  to  put  the  quickeft  horfe  of  the  pair  to  lead, 
•.  uiC  horfe  behind  foon  learns  to  keep  his  head  up  to  the  beam,^ 
vhereas,  if  the  leading  horfe  flacks,  the  other  is  prevented  from 


drawing. 


M.  H. 


TO 
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TO   THE   CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMEH's   MAGAZINE. 

Strictures  on  the  Laird's  Letter,  Vol,  /X  p.  294. 
Sir, 

Hating  much  of  the  patriot  in  me,  there  is  nothing  which  af- 
fords me  higher  pleasure  than  to  see  liberal  and  enlightened  no- 
tions displayed  by  men  in  the  higher  raoks  of  society,  who  have 
it  much  in  their  power  to  put  them  practically  in  execution.  I 
was  therefore  much  gratified  by  that  excellent  and  judicious  paper 
under  the  signature  of  A  Lairds  which  you  gave  us  «n  your  thir- 
ty-fifth Number.  The  good  sense  and  correct  reasoning  with 
which  he  combated  those  poisonous  opinions  which  you  and  some 
of  your  correspondents  had  (no  doubt  unthinkingly)  brought  for- 
ward, must  have  carried  conviction  to  every  impartial  and  can- 
did mind.  Every  propriet9r  of  land  ought  most  seriously  to  me- 
ditate on  your  Laird's  arguments ;  and  ^deavour  to  compreherid 
them  in  all  their  bearings ;  as,  if  he  remains  in  the  dark  now,  he' 
can  only  have  himself  to  blame. 

I  agree  perfectly  with  your  correspondent,  that  long  leases  ^ry^- 
nineteen  years  are  highly  improper;  and  I  consider  an  endurance 
jf  lease  oeyond  «evea  years  as  prejudicial  to  the  real  interest  of 
:he  farmer,  the  laird,  and  the  community.     By  the  time  a  lease 
las  endured  seven  years,  the  farmer  will  most  probably  have  ini- 
>roved  his  farm,  and  laid  out  his  capital,  and  may  then  begin  to 
lerive  some  returns ;  which  circumstance  might  lead  him  to  wi^ 
o  live,  as  he  would  absurdly  call  it,^a  little  comfortably,  by  see- 
ng  a  few  of  his  neighbours  now  and  then  to  dinner  j — tliey 
vould  invite  him  again  ; — a  competition  might  ensue  between  the  ' 
amifles  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  might  bring  them  all  to 
uin.      These   consequences  your  ingenious  correspondent   ha*; 
trongly  argued  to  result  from  a  person  thriving  as  a  farmcr.- 
loale  of  your  shortsighted  readers  may  be  apt  to  $ay  that  they 
lave  found  these  consequences  contradicted  by  their  experience  •, 
nd  that,  in  general,  when  a  man  thrives  as  a  farmer,  he  is  then 
ilduced  to  greater  activity,  and  is  more  anxious  to  make  grenter 
tretches  to  improve  his  farm  to  the  utmost.      It  would  probably 
►e  replied,  on  the  other  hard,  by  your  correspondent,  that  some 
lave  acted  otherwise  ;  and  why  may  not  all  ?     At  any  rate,  it  be- 
omcs  every  judicious  proprietor  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
»f  such  fatal  consequences  to  the  farmer,  the  community,  aiUl 
limself.     And  above  ail,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that,  when  th.? 
armer  begins  to  get  his  profits  by  havinjj  dressed  his  farm,  he   h 
hen  able  to  pay  a  greater  rent  to  the  landlord,  ir.to  whose  pocket 
our  correspondent  has  justly  assumed  it  as  an  axiom,  thj  most 

N  !•  ol 
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of  the  profits  ought  to  go.  This  axiom^  self-evident  as  it  is^  may 
j)erhaps,  to  the  dull  apprehension  of  some,  appear  not  altogether 
correct ;  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  set  it  in  its  true  light*  It 
5s  cloiir  to  all,  that  landholders  are  bv  far  the  most  useful  and 
most  enlighteticd  class  of  the  community.  They  are  our  legisla- 
tors, or  have  the  power  of  electing  those  who  are ; — and  how 
happy  it  is  for  the  nation  tliat  they  are  so,  must  he  abundantly 
evident  to  those  v/ho  c(»nsi(lcr  the  perspicuity  and  miW  wisdom 
M'hich  mnnv  of  our  act<^  of  Parliament  manifest,  and  the  jrreat 
tenderness  fi.'f  the  good  of  the  lower  classes  in  society  so  much 
di?pla«'ed  in  the  game  laws,  the  excise  lav/s,  and  the  v/hole  sys- 
tem of  taxatioTi.  When,  a;^  vin,  we  advert  to  that  spirit  of  gam- 
VA\:>  horse-racing,  and  tlehauohery  of  all  kinds,  which  is  so  very 
co'i"  piciious  among  the  vichtr  landholders,  wc  must  bc  deeply 
convinced  of  the  incalciilibie  benefits  derived  to  the  community 
by  this  class,  when  we  consider  that  private  xnces  are  public  benC' 
Ji7.sj  as  thst  excellent  author  Mr  Mandeville  has  so  well  evinced 
in  his  '  Fable  of  the  Bees. '  It  must  therefore  be  apparent,  that 
it  is  of  the  greatest  consequei:cp  to  the  nation  that  the  whole  pro- 
fits, except  what  are  barely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  ought  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  land- 
holder, who  is  likely  to  applv  them  to  such  excellent  purposes. 
And  further,  the  farmer  and  liis  family  are  completely  prevented 
from  attempting  to  imitate  the  vices  of  their  betters,  in  which 
they  must  ever  come  far  short :  and  the  extent  of  vice,  the  most 
beneficial  of  all  things  to  the  community,  is  promoted  by  the 
pockets  of  the  landholder  being  better  supplied. 

Another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  giving  leases  for  the  term 
of  seven  yerTS,  is,  that  the  farmers  are  thus  kept  in  a  proper  de- 
i;ree  of  dependence  on  the  proprietor,  and  are  more  subservient 
to  his  will.  This,  it  may  be  argued,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
damp  their  spirits,  and  stop  their  ardour  for  improvement.  But 
such  reasoners  have  not  entered  into  the  enlightened  views  of  your 
correspondent,  who  f  h.ows  the  absolute  necessity  of  checking  that 
spirit  among  tenants,  by  denying  them  all  encouragement  to  ouild 
houses,  &c. ;  because,  whenever  they  are  in  any  comfortable  m- 
tuation,  they  instantly,  as  he  so  convincingly  demonstrates,  ma- 
nifest a  tendency  to  encroach  upon  tlie  province  of  the  landhold- 
er, by  inut.!ti?ig  his  viees  and  absurdities. 

I  am  perfectly  of  yonr  correspondent's  mind,  too,  that  the 
clergy,  in  particular,  ou^ht  to  be  depressed,  as  they  are  now  be- 
come useless,  owing  to  religion  having  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  and, 
?>I  course,  all  the  stnpid  notiens  which  were  once  entertained, 
:)  .:  n  dv  :gym;:n  Gi:::nt  to  be  able  to  live  in  a  comfortable  way  to 
'.  .:U.i'.:;   l.i-    re::]-:..i..b!lity,  are  now  quite  obsolete.     And  Jam 

happy 
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bappy  to  inform  your  correspondent^  that,  in  a  northern  county, 
a  proprietor  of  considerable  note  has  given  his  clergy  their  small 
farms  only  from  year  to  year,  that  they  may  not  pretend  to  any 
degree  of  independence.  This  measure  has  likewise  been  strong- 
ly recommended  to  another  great  man  by  his  factor,  a  most  en- 
lightened man,  but  is  not  yet  acted  on.  It  is  certainly  in  a  high 
degree  wortliy  of  being  adopted. 

It  is  however  exceedingly  to  be  lamented,  that  there  is  a  very 
considerable  body  of  proprietors  who  are  totally  unworthy  of  the 
situation  in  which  tlicy  are  placed.      Your  correspondent  has 

fiven  a  gentle  insinuation  of  this  kind  by  naming  some  of  them, 
lOrd  Sommerville,  iSir  George  Mackenzie,  &c.  These  men,  ad- 
opting a  set  of  notions  at  variance  with  those  of  your  correspond- 
ent, seem  anxious  about  die  prosperity  of  farmers,  not  reflecting 
on  the  fatal  consequences  which  might  ensue.  I  would  therefore 
htimbly  suggest  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  your  Laird,  whether 
it  might  not  be  worth  while  to  bring  a  bill  into  Parliament  to  tie 
up  the  hands  of  such  men,  and  prevent  them  from  pursuing  such 
destructive  measures.  This  bill  might  contain  various  enactments 
of  immense  consequence  to  the  landed  interest :  among  others, 
the  foMowing  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  I,  Tha<  no  lease  ex- 
ceed seven  years  (this  would  tally  exactly  with  that  excellent  pro- 
vision in  the  Income  bill,  which  requires  a  new  valuation  at  the 
expiry  of  this  term),  and  all  leases  already  granted  for  a  longer 
period  be  curtailed  to  the  above  time.  2.  That  all  houses  on 
farms  fit  to  accommo^late  more  people  or  cattle  than  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  be  demolished,  on  pain 
of  the  landlord  being  declared  incapable  of  holding  lands.  This 
will  prevent  the  exercise  of  hospitality,  which  your  correspond- 
ent has  very  properly  denominated  nofisense^  in  defiance  of  that 
antiquated  blockhead  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  has  strongly  recom* 
mended  it. 

I  am  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

January  iOihy  1809.  A  would-be  Laird, 


TO    THE    conductor   OF   THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Qn  an  Evil  *xhkh  subsuts  amov^  Reapers  in  some  Parts  ^' 

Scotluful. 

Pro  Bono  Publico. 

Str, 

There  is  a  fli.i:neful  and   tlifaj^recablc  evil  that  fubfifts  among 
the  farmers*  fcr\Mni?  in  feme  j  i.rr>  of  SrotUnd  ;  and  which  I  mult 
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beg,  nay  inCft  upon  you,  to  make  public  in  your  valuable  Mifcel- 
lany ;  for  I  confcfs  I  know  no  other  way  of  aboliftiing  the  prac- 
tice ;  and  if  any  efforts  of  mine  were  fupported  by  the  Condu£lor 
of  the  Farmer's  Magazinei  I  am  pretty  certain  the  evil  would  fo6n 
be  no  more.  What  I  mean^  is  that  of  a  (Iranger  pafling  a  field  of 
reapers  in  the  harrcft  feafon.  If  within  hail  of  them,  he  is  in- 
ilantly  laid  hold  of,  and  trundled  over  a  (heaf  of  oats  or  barlcyi 
till  his  upper  garments  are  perfedlly  abufed  \  and,  even  after  this 
ufage,  which  he  is  obliged  patiently  to  fubmit  to,  cafh  is  demand- 
ed of  him,  which,  if  not  indantly  complied  with,  his  poppets  sire 
rifled.  I  have  been  affailed  different  times  by  thofe  banditti  y  but . 
the  laft  attack  was  far  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  met  with.  ^I^.  ;.i 
was,  Mr  Condu£ior,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  I  think,  about  the  • 
middle  of  that  (hire,  where  I  was  arrefted  fuddenly,  and  on  the  « 
King's  highway,  by  a  band  of  no  lefs  than  feven  fturdy.  female 
reapers.  One  of  them  laid  hold  of  my  horfc's  bridle }  another  laid 
hold  of  me  by  the  arm  ;  a  third  pulled  off  one  of  my  boots ;  while 
a  fourth  put  one  of  her  hands  into  my  breeches'  pocket  (for  cafii, 
I  fuppofe) ;  and  while  I  was  remondrating  upon  the  impropriety 
of  her  condufl,  and  that  I  was  not  accuilomed  to  fuch  freedoms,, 
another  one,  on  my  right  hand,  had  a£l:ually  got  the  two  buttons 
out  of  the  fore  fide  of  my  breeches.  I  had  no  thought  now,  but 
abfolutely  to  be  raviihed.  I  repeatedly  vociferated  to  the  mailer, 
who  was  in  the  field,  and  at  no  great  diftance,  but  to  no  purpofe. 
I  then  addrcffed  them  in  language,  not  altogether  the  language  of 
Canaan  *,  called  them  every  thing  hut  ladies  :  neither  had  this  the 
deQred  effect,  till  one  of  tliem  (lily  put  her  hand  into  my  waift- 
coat  pocket,  and  took  fronri  thence  three  (hillings,  all  the  fmall 
money  I  had  about  me  at  the  time,  and  fo  they  walked  quietly  off 
with  the  booty.  Had  I  had  as  many  guineas,  I  would  cheerluUy 
have  given  them,  to  have  got  rid  of  thofe  very  troublefome  daugh- 
ters of  Ceres. 

That  profpcrity  may  always  attend   your  Work,  is  the  eaineft 
wi(h  of,  Sir,  your  mofl  obedient  fervant, 

August  isty  igc8.  Tk^nsatlanticus. 

NOTE. 

The  above  compLiint  is  given  to  the  public  exaftly  in  the  words 
m  which  it  was  communicated  to  us  \  and  (hould  it  be  cxaggerat* 
?d,  we  have  only  to  plead  tint  we  had  no  means  of  dete£ting  its 
alLicy.  At  the  fame  time,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  (late,  that 
10  fuch  praftices  prevail  in  the  diilritt  with  which  we  arc  parti- 
cularly connedled,  where  the  reapers  are  better  difciplinpd  than  to 
Dchave  in  the  manner  defcribcd  by  our  correfpondenc. 

N. 

TO 
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TO   THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THB  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

na'Meikod  of  ripening  Grapes  on  a  common  Garden^Wallf 
Qiid  the  Jntroduction  of  a  new  Spring  Wheat  into  Scotland^ 

iR,  Forfarshire,  Stk  April,  1809. 

It  is  long  lince  any  article  has  occurred  to  me  worthy  of  being 
immunicated  to  the  readers  of  your  ufeful  Magazine.  TwO} 
3wevf fy  iiave  come  to  my  hand  lately,  that,  in  my  opinion,  me- 
t  a  place  in  it.  The  firft  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  fupple- 
lentary  volumes  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts.  It  is  a  method  of 
pentng  grapes  on  a  common  garden-wall  in  Scotbind  ;  and  as 
lis  Is  pTofc^ed  to  be  done  without  glafs  or  fire,  fome  of  your 
:aders  may  be  induced  to  try  the  experiment,  which  is  an  eafy 
ne;  and  to  acquaint  you  with  the  refuit.  The  protcflion  of  our 
'ait-trecs,  by  means  of  coarfe  woollen  nets,  has  been  found  to 
nfwer  fo  well,  that  they  tell  me  the  making  of  fuch  nets  is  be- 
^e  a  trade,  by  which  fome  poor  people  earn  a  livelihood  in  this 
3unty. 

The  other  matter  I  deem  worthy  of  being  more  generally  known, 
>  a 'Spring  wheat,  long  known  and  fown  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
lire.  Its  yalue  to  Scotland  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
Ktraft  of  a  letter  from  a  Lincolnfhire  gentleman,  whofe  name, 
ad  I  thought  of  afking  permiflion  to  mention  ir,  would  remove 
II  doubt  as  to  the  fa£t.  It  bears  date  3d  April,  i  Sep,  and  is  tran- 
:ribcd  here  verbatim.  *  /  must  set  you  right  in  one  point.  I  did 
not  discover  this  ivheat :  it  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  in  the 
marsh  lands  of  Ltncobishire,  upon  my  estate.  Orders  are  given 
for  shipping  you  a  quarter  of  tt.  You  will  not  be  too  late,  as 
we  never  sow  in  Lincolnshire  till  the  last  week  in  April,  to  be 
sure  that  the  .wire-worm  has  done  working:  a?id  we  have  sown 
as  late  as  the  I  Oth  May,  and  had  our  crop  as  goyd  and  as  soon 
as  if  sovm  sooner. ' 

Allow  me  now  to  exprefs  my  hopes,  that  the  attempts  to 
ut  our  farmers  on  the  footing  of  others,  as  to  the  Income-tax, 
<^iU  at  length  be  crowned  with  fuccefs.  Since  taxes  attached 
i>  goods  fold  by  auftioa — to  poor  ptdlars — to  exports  of  our 
■Unufadures,  and  imports  of  thf*ir  raw  materials — to  receipts 
id  difcharges — to  feuing  and  leafing  the  fmalleft  fpot  of  ground 
0  poor  cottagers,  with  or  without  a  dog — I  turn  my  eyes^from 
be  hideous  iubje£l  of  taxation.  But  I  lived  in  Holland,  then 
^rthcAed  mere  heavily  than  we  are  now,  and  found  it  the  rieh- 
V  md  moft  fiourifhing^  and  Ligheft  cultivated  (late  in  Europe  ; 

and 
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^nd  am  fometimes  inclined  to  believe  there  is  a  charm  in  IibeifR 
that  averts  the  evils  of  the  mod  baneful  fyftem  of  taxation.  Vffi 
der  the  (hade  of  liberty)  our  land  rifes  in  valoe  and  prc>dii£iid^ 
our  houfes,  clothes,  tables,  offices,  all  improve,  as  if  W€  lived  jS 
»n  age  of  premiums,  inflead  of  taxes.  But  for  poor  wtdpW8|  W 
nuitants  and  penfioners,  I  can  difcover  no  oar,  bufti  or  ro^to 
Uvc  them  from  finking  under  the  effedls  of  our  taxes,  and  ihifik 
of  the  price  of  every  article  of  life  in  confequence  of  them. 

Yours,  &c.        DoMKSTicVs. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZIKE; 


On  Moss  Husbandly. 
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By  the  Reverend  Mr  Headrick.  ...    .■. 

Sir,  ..  .  i  .1 

I  BEG  leave,  through  the  medium  of  your  ufeful  and  exltfnfiv^f 
circulated  publication,  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  .  : 

I.  On  the  converfion  of  mofs  into  manure.  i 

II.  On  the  converfion  of  mofs  into  foil.  ,    ^ 
In  an  eifay  on  manures,  printed  by  the  Board  of  Agricidlufe  i^ 

(of  which  I  have  preferved  no  copy,  and  muft  fpeak  of  k  bomv^  L 
<ii(Hn£t  recolle£lion),  I  (lated  the  fubflance  of  what  had  then  CPOK 
to  my  knowledge  refpeAing  the  converfion  of  mofs  into  iiianiwCi 
by  mixing  it  with  dung  or  lime,  or  both;  or  by  expoiing  ttUOflK 
moidened  with  foul  water  from  the  (tables,  cow^houfei^  &€•  i 
have  fiiipe  learned,  that  the  method  of  mixing  mofs  with  duns, 
recommended  by  Lord  Meadowb-jnk,  has  been  pfa£Ufed  inlhis 
county  from  time  immemorial.  Were  the  foul  water  which  '1181 
fron;^  Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  Paifley  and  ether  towns^  coBcAiDd  A  | 
refcrvoirs,  and  made  to  a&  upon  mofs,  a  prodigious  quantity:  of 
valu;rble  manure  might  be  procured.  Mr  Reid,  of  Ratho,  joDg 
ago  adopted  this  idea,  collecting  ail  the  foul  vrater  that  iflUe$  fipm 
his  premlfes,  into  a  rcrfervoir,  wliere  it  is  either  mixed  wUh  fQOtl» 
cleanings  of  ditches,  &c.;  or  is  carried  out  and  fprinkled  upenthff 
J.md  from  a  large  calk  fixed  upon  a  cart.  When  the  cart  anivfi 
at  the  field,  a  plug  is  pulled  out  of  the  hind-end  of  the  caik,  which 
admits  its  liquid  contents  into  a  crofs  trough,  failened  on  thfl  back 
of  the  cnrt,  whofe  bottom  is  perforated  with  holes.  The  horfe 
moving  ilowly  along,  the  foul  water  is  dropped  upon  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  as  from  a  watering- pan.  The  confequence  is^  that, 
when  I  lait  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  that  gentleman's  opera- 
tions, inflead  of  bringing  dung  from  Edinburgh,  at  a  vaft  expenfe, 
he  was  abundantly  fupplied  from  his  own  premifesj  and  had  cvefi 

brought 
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^SP9^t  into  cultivation  a  confiderable  extent  of  wade  land  from 
&'pwn  refourccs.  The  good  people  of  London  wafh  all  their 
!tt|pqRiept99  through  fewersy  into  the  Thames,  and  then  pump 
^l^  iip  for  drink  to  the  inhabitants*  The  worthy  citizens  are 
DfX  aware  how  much  the  contiguous  land  hungers  and  thirds  for 
a  tifte  of  their  drink. 

JBut  the  fubje^  to  which  I  wiih  chiefly  to  call  your  attention  at 
]ffefent,  and  that  of  your  ingenious  correfpondents,  is  a  method 
€f  coDvertidg  mofs  into  manure,  without  any  mixture  of  lime,  or 
dnng,  or  any  extraneous  fubftance. 

Soon  after  the  efiay  already  alluded  to  was  fent  to  the  Board,  I 
had  frequent  occafion  to  be  with  my  worthy  friend,  James  Mylne, 
£lq.  at  his  farm  of  Blackbyres,  near  Paifley.  He  has  fiace  be- 
come Profeflbr  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  the  famous  college  of  Pan» 
demonium  ;  and  many  regret  that  hone  ft  Farmer  James  fbould 
have  ftumbled  upon  fuch  an  intra£lable  foil.  At  that  time,  Mr 
Myloe  was  operating  upon  a  field  of  about  twenty  acres,  which> 
befaig  the  moft  fterile  in  his  pofTeiBon,  was  left  the  laft  to  be  treat* 
d  with  fallow  and  manure.  Patches  of  it  had  been  fornierlj 
imed  to  excefs,  and  then  cropped  with  oats,  until  they  no  longer 
etumed  the  feed.  Parts  of  it  carried  ni(hes ;  and  others  ftunted 
leadi.  A  few  fandy  and  gravelly  knolls  carried  ftunted  broom. 
tf «ch  labour  was  employed  to  make  it  dry,  both  by  (Concealed  and 
rf' open  flope  drains, — to  level  eminences,  and  to  fill  up  hollows. 
Dhc'  foil  was  chiefly  a  fterile  till,  of  a  whitifli  or  bluifii  colour^ 
ad  aj^arently  formed  from  the  decompofition  of  beds  of  pyriti- 
!al  aad  aluminous  clay,  which  accompany  the  coal  of  that  dil^ 

ria. 

At  the  fouth  end  of  this  field,  there  was  a  hollow  place,  of  a- 
lOUt  an  acre  in  extent,  occupied  by  mofs.  This  mofs  confifted 
ludly  of  the  sphagnum  palustrey  in  a  growing  ftate ;  and  its  frag- 
Bents  retained  a  white  or  yellowifh  colour,  after  being  expofed  to 
he  air :  whereas,  good  peat  is  commonly  of  a  mahogany  colour 
it  firft ;  but  foon  becomes  blacks  In  order  to  drain  this  mofs, 
lad  redace  it  to  cultivation,  a  very  large  flope-drain  was  made  a- 
ong  ks  boundary  with  the  folid  land.  With  the  mofs  thrown  out 
4  this  drain,  Mr'Mylne  refolved  to  try  experiments,  with  a  view 
o-aicertiin  the  moft  pra£iicable  mode  of  converting  it  into  ma- 
nie  for  hia  other  land. 

'irWoilaid  up  in  a  long  ridge,  or  sow  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland, 
od.^cC'ef  k,was  mixed  with  dung,  in  various  proportions,  ar- 
iDged  in  alternate  layers.  Part  of  it  got  various  proportions  of 
intj'  ansneed  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  part  of  it  got  various 
n^Mnkms  ooth  of  lime  and  dung,  there  being  always  a  ftratum 

•V  of 
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of  lYipfs  interpdfe^d  between  the  ftrata  of  Ir'nfis  anddftnig.  / 
however^  the  lime  and  dung  were  exhaufted,  and  no '  rtttft 
ther  could  be  procured  ;  and  a  large  portions  of'  this  nnoiff  ^ 
xnained,  without  any  mixture  either  of  dung  or  lime. 

After  this  large  compoft  was  tnade  upi  in  the  way  def< 
it  occurred  to  Mr  Mylne,  that  the  lime  had  rendered  the'  iiii 
dry,  and  that  this  might  counterafl  its  decorn^ofitiott.  f 
were  therefore  procured,  and  water  was  repeatedly  thfo'Wo 
the  whole  heap,  from  a  pure  rill  which  ran  in  the  dfkiri 
which  the  niofs  had  been  taken,  from  a  copious  fpring  ih'a' 
bouring  field.  Poles  were  thruft  down  here  and  there  fro 
lop,  in  order  to  convey  the  water  into  the  interior  parti' < 
heap.  The  whole  heap  was  turned  twice,  and  fome  of  it 
and  had  water  thrown  upon  it  during  the  turning ;  while  the 
clods  were  choppeil  and  mangled  with  the  fpade. 

The  land  having  undergone  a  complete  fallow,  in  atSef 
mit  a  fair  cortlpariron,  part  of  it  was  manured  with  Paifl^y 
at  the  rate  of  about  4I.  per  acre  value.  Patt  of  it  gait  bdi^ 
and  dung.  The  mofly  compoft,  beginning  at' the  part  fitfl 
up,  was  then  laid  as  regularly  as  poffible  over  the  whd!e  reW 
of  the  field,  and  formed  a  vcryftrong  dofe.  The  field  aftei 
carried  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat ;  and  Mr  Mylne  afTulred  in< 
neither  he,  nor  the  beft  judges  he  confulted,  could "  perceii 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  crop,  correfpotiding  to  tl 
ferent  forts  of  manure  that  had  been  applied.  What  Tdi 
him  moft,  and  was  leaft  expeAed,  was,  that  the  crop  wU< 
got  only  chopped  and  watered  mofs,  without  either  duhjf  b] 
was  fully  as  good  as  any  of  the  reft. 

My  ingenious  friend,  Mr  Pitlow,  at  his  farm  of  Deans 
Bathgate,  has  adopted  what  I  take  to  be  a  great  improvenr 
the  converfion  of  mofs  into  manure,  without  addition.  H 
out  his  mofs,  at  the  depth  of  a  fpading,  upon  a  piece  of  dry 
guous  land.  By  expofure  to  the  air,  and  moifture  from  the  he 
it  foon  begins  to  become  brittle,  and  to  moulder  down  intb  a' 
fubftance.  To  haften  the  procefs,  he  lets  in  the  plough  u; 
occafionally,  and  cuts  and  mangles  it  in  various  diredlioh^. 
has  the  effe£i  of  not  only  tearing  it  in  pieces,  but  of  expofiei 
furfaces  to  the  a£tion  of  the  air.  When  the  mofs,  treated 
manner,  begins  to  throw  up  chick-weeds,  he  judges  it  to  b^ 
fdr  ufe.  It  is  then  mixed  with  dung,  or  lime,  or  both ;  ^] 
ferves  to  diftend,  and  caufes  to  produce  a  much  greater  efie{ 
they  otherwife  would  do.  Or  it  is  applied  to  the  land  by 
and  makes  excellent  manure,  without  the  admixture  of  eithei 
or  lime. 
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.Mr  Sdrling  of  CaHbank^  a  gentleman  whofe  flciU  and  fucceff 
in  agriculture  are  too  well  known  to  require  illuftrattony  is  em- 
ployed upon  a  fimilar  experiment  at  prefent,  the  refult  of  which 
may  be  afterwards  communicated*  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
hnd  on  which  this  moflTy  manure  was  laid,  is  what  is  called  tilly 
or  cold  bottomed  land  ;  and  Mr  Stirling's  land  is  chiefly  of.  this 

.  defcriplion.  I  wiOi  your  ingenious  correfpondents  would  try  fuch 
experiments  with  all  kinds  of  landy  and  with  various  fpecies  of 
iDofsy  and  report  the  eScCks.  No  two  people  underftand  one  ano- 
ther when  they  fpeak  about  mofs.  An  experienced  eye  can  per* 
ceive  very  great  differences  in  the  properties  of  diflFerent  mofies, 
eilber.as  applicable  for  manure,  or  for  being  converted  into  foil. 
But  it  is  not  eafy  to  explain  in  what  thefe  d'rO^erences  confiil. 

MofSf  in  its  original  ilate,  is  macerated  or  infufed  in  water ; 
but  it  exhibits  no  fymptom  of  putrefadlion,  or  of  chemical  de* 
compofirion.  It  is  fomewhat  like  wood  and  pitcoal,  which  under* 
f>Q  no  chemical  change  while  completely  foaked  in  water,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  a£kion  of  the  air.  But  if  you  kick  and  agitate 
Sat  mofs  in  a  very  dark  and  moid  night,  it  appears  among  your 
:t  like  flames  of  fire«  Putrid  fl(h,  wood,  leaves  of  trees,  and  a 
great  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  exhibit  the  fame 
.appearances,  if  they  be  moid,  and  expofed  to  the  air.  I  take 
thefe  appearances  to  be  owing  to  a  flow  iiiflammcUioii  or  putrefaC" 
iionf  which  does  not  feem  to  difl^er  from  inflammation,  except  in 
the  inferior  degree  of  its  rapidity.     A  damp  flack  of  hay  or  ftraw 

.  has  been  known  to  putrefy  fo  rapidly,  that  it  a£luafly  took  Are. 
A  large  heap  of  coals,  efpecblly  if  they  contained  martial  pyrites 
in  their  compofition,  when  expofed  to  air  and  moifture,  has  alfo 
been  known  to  take  fire.  The  eff^St  feems  to  be  produced  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  decompofition  of  water,  and  the  abforption  of 
oxygen  from  the  atmofphere.  TIic  refult  of  thefe  proceiTes  feems 
to  be  the  formarion  of  carbonated  hydrogen  ga^  or  Aeavj^  iftflanp^  . 
nuMe  airj  as  it  is  fometimes  called  ;  carbonic  acid  gas,  carbotiic  • 
oxide  gas,  and  perhaps  alfo  of  olefiant  g^is.     AH  thefe  gafes  are 

.'  evolved  during  the  putrefa£iion  of  vegetable  fubftances  ;  and  they 
are  obtained  in  great  quantity  when  peat  or  pitcoal  ax;e  fubjeAed 
to  the  deftruAive  didillation,  in  the  formation  of  gas  lights.     It 

'  Xeems  to  be  afccrtained,  that  the  mofl  fertile  foils  are  thofe  which 
.  yieUi  by  diflillation,  the  greateft  proportion  of  thefe  gafes,  and 
cipecblly  of  the  firft,  or  carbonated  hydrogen  gas.     Notjc,  I  take 
it»  that  the  expofure  of  mofs,  or  any  other  fubflance  which  con- 
tains much  charcoal,  to  the  joint  a£iion  of  air  and  moiftur&,  caufes  ' 

.  the  fubftaoce  to  enter  into  new,  or  gafeous  combinations,  whict|-- 

'  lemain  attached  to  the  earthy  refiduum  \  and,  when  mixed  with  the' 

foil, 
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foil,  thefe  gafes  are  readily  abforbod  by  the  roots  in  union  with 
water,  and  contribute  to  tiie  nouriilimont  of  pbnts.     Piccoal,  as 
it  contains  a  large  portion  of  bitumen  ar.d  oil,  is  not  (b  readily-^ 
;i<f^ed  upon  by  air  and   moidurc  \  rind   hence  cannot  fo  eafily  be 
converted  into  manure  as  mofs.     But  Mr  Hcnderfon,  at  Hamilton^  i 
having  occafion  to  fill  up  an  old  coal  pit,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a 
large  mafs  of  coal-culm  which  remained  after  the  pit  was  filled, 
fpread  it  equally  over  a  very  fterile  fi^.^ld  in  the  centre  of  which  it 
was  (ituated.     He  expedled  the  culm  would  deftroy  the  land.en^- 
tirely,  until  its  fertility  was  recovered  by  liming  and  manures  - 
But  to  his  great  furprife,  the  field  being  ploughed  up,  yielded  fe-  . 
veral  fucceffive  crops  as  ftrong  as  they  could  iland.     It  would  feeuiy 
that  the  coal  being  troJ  on,  and  bruifed  by  horfes  and  carts  dur- 
ing the  time  the  pit  was  working,  had  undergone  the  flow  inflaii;i- 
mation,  and  had  been  reduced  to  the  fame  (late  with  mois  that 
had  been  treated  as  above  defcribed.     Not  with  (landine  all  that  my*  - 
ingenious  friend  Mr  Nafmyth  has  faid  in  his  late  treatife  on  ^u)£^t 
and  the  fertilizationof  land,  I  am  iiill  difpofed  to  entertain  doubts^.  • 
whether  charcoal  can  be  fo  completely  diflblved  in  water,  as  to  : 
enter  into  the  extremely  minute  vefljls  of  plants.     Charcoal  may 
indeed  be  difTufed   through   water  in  very  fmall  particles  \  but  it 
does  not  feem  to  admit  of  perfeft  folution,  like  fugar  and  other  - 
falts.     Thofe  plants,  which  admit  of  colletling  their  fap  in  any  * 
€]caminable  quantity,  always  exhibit  tl^is  liquid  in  a  frothy  date,  ■ 
or  blown  up  by  fmall  bubbles  of  aerial  or  elaftic  fluids.     I  am 
therefore  inclined  to  think,  that  charcoal   enters  plants  in  union 
with  hydrogen  or  oxygen,   in  which  combinations  it  forms  a  con- 
ilituent  ingredient  in  the  compoficion  of  an  aerial  or  elaftic  fluid. 
In  fupport  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  feveral  farmers,  of 
the  greateft  experience,  have  aflured  me,  that  they  have  known 
fields  apparently  exhauRed,  fo  as  not  to  be  thought  worth  feed 
and  labour,  recover  more  fertility  by  a  naked  fallow,  than  they  ' 
could  have  done  by  a  dunging  at   the   rate  of  from  4I.  to  5I.  per  . 
•ere.     Though  part  of  the  efie£l  may  be  afcribed  to  the  extirpa-  .^ 
!on  of  weeds,  i  am  inclined  to  thiiik,  that  much  of  it  was  owing 
o  t!)e  turning  up  of  the  foil,  and  expofmg  the  charcoal  it  coiitaia«> 
"l  to  the  acllon  of  the  air  *,  and  thus  exciting  in  it  a  new  forma-  ^^ 
on  of  gafeous  products.  .* 

But  I  forget  that,  v/hen  I  began,  I  meant  to  confine  myself  to.  ,f 
^e  btutement  of  a  few  bimplc  facts  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  and 
our  readers  may  think  I  have  digressed  too  far  into  the  regions  o£  . 
heory  ami  conjecture.     Whatever  opinion  you  may  be  disposed  ta  ; 
orni  of  my  theory,  you  may  be  ai.i>uri^d,  that  moss. was  conv«rtp«  ■ 
'1  iijto  a  yerv  v:du:ibje  manure,  without  anv  addition  whatever*  C 

bv 
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means  already  dcscribsd.  I  could  wish)  as  already  hintedi 
iir  ingenious  correspondents  would  try  the  expernnent  with 
F  every  description,  and  ascertain  the  effect  of  its  applica- 
erery  species  of  soil.  In  agriculture,  as  well. as  all.  the  ex-^ 
Qtal  arts,  one  well  authenticated  fact  is  worth  a  thousand 
J;     Bat  I  proceed  to  ofFt/r  a  few  remarks. 

II.  On  the  Conversion  of  Moss  into  Soil, 
1  essay  on  the  improvement  of  waste  land,  which  was  puh- 
I  think,  in  the  Second  Volume  of  Communications  to  the 
of  Agriculture,  I  entered  very  fully  into  my  friend  Mr 
if  Swinridgemoore's  method  oi  improving  moss,  and  de* 
everal  chemical  experiments  I  had  made  upon  that  subject, 
d  thnt  the  alkalies  formed  a  species  of  soldble  soap  with 
but  that  liitic  and  the  metallic  oxides  formed  insoluble  soaps 
ixnsi  as  they  do  with  the  fixed  oils.  After  the  combination 
» and  moss  is  effected,  water  no  longer  dissolves  any  of  the 
ents ;  and  hf  nee,  water  which  runs  from  a  moss  wnich  has 
rought  and  limed,  is  limpid  and  pure  4  whereas  that  which 
imi  an  unlimed  moSs,  is  of  a  dark  porter  colour,  and  con- 
1  infusion  of  the  mossy  matter,  tf  you  drop  a  small  quan- 
Kme  Walter  into  moss  water,  it  soon  carries  down  all  the 
matter,  leaving  the  water  limpid  and  pure.  As  Captain 
ascertained  that  moss  water  never  pUtrefies,  though  ever  so 
fpt  at  sea,  I  conceived  this  fact  might  be  usefully  applied 
xruring  fresh  water  for  our  seamen.  Lime  also  extract.4 
hoss  a  considerable  portion  of  t-annin  5  for,  after  being 
d  with  fresh  moss,  a  limpid  extract  maybe  obtained,  whicii 
cs  an  inky  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
without  repeating  What  was  fully  detailed  in  that  essay,  I 
roceed  to  I.iy  before  you  an  experiment  of  the  same  ingeni- 
ntleman  to  whom  I  have  so  often  referred,  namely,  Mr 
»  at  his  farm  of  Deans,  near  Bathgate,  who  has  succeeded 
'erting  into  very  fertile  soii  a  considerable  portion  of  moss, 
C  the  application  of  lime,  or  dung,  or  any  manure  what-^ 

StloVs  moss  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  oile  of  the  worst 
old  possibly  be  selected  for  conversion  into  soil.  Its  sur- 
IS  occupied  with  tufts  of  coarse  grass  and  heath,  with  va-> 
lecies  of  lichens,  with  sphagnum  palustre,  whicli  frequent- 
ned  knoils,  in  which  you  would  sink  as  into  a  bag  of 
The  intervals  of  these  plants  Were  furrowed  out  by  water, 
frequently  collected  in  basins  ;  and  it  required  much  cau- 
Waik  over  the  moss,  so  as  to  avoid  dropping  out  of  sight* 
Ae  vhtfT  was  evaporated,  during  summer,  from  the  ba- 
which  it  had  stagnated,  the  moss  at  the  bottom  had  a  very 
Xi  NO.  3H.  O  Strong 
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strong  styptic  or  astringent  taste,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
sulphate  of  alumina. 

Mr  PitloVs  first  care  was,  to  dig  a  long  and  deep  drain  to  dis- 
charge the  water  from  the  outlet  of  this  moss ;  iif  making  which 
he  came  upon  a  good  seam  of  coal.  He  then  made  drains  be- 
tween the  moss  and  the  solid  land  on  each  side,  and  another  up 
through  its  centre.  Other  drains  were  run  across  from  side  to 
side,  so  as  to  divide  the  moss  into  regular  fields,  of  from  eight  to 
ten  acres.  These  drains  were  made  so  deep  and  wide  that  they 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  fences.  He  then  tried  various  methods 
of  reducing  the  moss  intt>  cultivation  ;  such  as  paring  and  bum* 
ing ;  delving  into  ridges  with  the  spade ;  and  then  liming,  dung- 
ing, &c.  His  moss  was  of  such  a  porous  and  nntractable  na- 
ture, that  none  of  these  methods  succeeded.  On  one  field,  from 
which  the  upper  stratum  had  been  removed  by  casting  peats,  he 
laid  a  very  strong  dose  of  compost  of  lime  and  clay.  Here,  in- 
deed, he  had  excellent  crops  ;  but  he  thought  the  experiment  was 
too  expensive  to  be  persevered  in. 

The  plan  he  at  last  adopted  was,  to  trench  his  moss,  to  the  depth 
of  from  two  to  three  feet,  by  which  *he  throws  down  the  porous 
woolly  stuff,  with  the  heath  and  coarse  herbage,  to  the  bottom  ; 
while  a  more  dense  and  compact  species  of  peat  is  thrown  up, 
to  form  a  soil  upon  the  surface.  The  trenching  is  executed  in 
regular  spits,  or  courses,  crossing  from  one  main  drain  to  another. 
The  bottom  of  each  course  is  shovelled  and  smoothed,  so  that 
\vater  cannot  remain  stagnant  on  any  part  of  it.  The  superficial 
turf  is  cut  of  a  spading  depth,  of  a  parallelogramic  form,  and  as 
large  as  can  be  easily  turned  over.  These  turfs  are  regularly  ar- 
ranged,  with  their  herbage  downwards,  upon  the  smoothed  bot- 
tom of  the  preceding  trench  ;  and  upon  them  are  spaded  the  beds 
of  moss  below,  the  order  of  their  position  being  reversed.  What 
was  formerly  lowest,  is  now  made  uppermost ;  and  the  superficial 
clods  are  champed  and  mangled  with  the  spade  while  they  are 
placed  in  their  new  position. 

At  regular  distances,  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  subterraneous 
drains  are  cut  through  the  under  moss,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
was  n(U  stirred  by  the  trenching.  These  are  made  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  cross  from  one  open,  or  main  drain,,  to  its  opposite  ;  in 
both  of  which  tliey  terminate.  Their  terminations  form  equal- 
sided  triangles  in  tiie  sides  of  the  main  drains  ;  and  they  perpetually 
discharge  a  highly  acrid  and  astringent  juice.  These  concealed 
drains  are  made  to  cross  the  declivity  of  the  moss,  where  it  has 
-.iny  sensible  declivity  ;  so  that  all  water  which  percolates  between 
the  heathy  or  porous  stuff  which  formerly  occupied  the  surface, 
and  the  denser  peat  below,  cannot  fail  to  get  into  them*    These 

drains 
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drains  are  made  by  a  scoop,  which  is  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
about  one  inch  broad  at  tlie  point,  or  lowest  part,  and  from  three 
to  four  inches  broad  at  the  top,  into  which  a  handle  is  inserted 
like  that  of  a  common  spade.  The  rut  being  formed  by  this 
scoop,  is  covered  by  those  superficial  turfs  which  contain  most 
heath,  or  coarse  herbage.  The  moss  is  now  allowed  to  remain 
to  gather  fertility  from  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  its  lacera- 
tion and  disorganization  being  hastened  by  frost.  Or,  after  it  has 
acquired  sufficient  consistency  to  bear  the  tread  of  cattle,  a  light 
plough,  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  is  let  in  upon  it,  to  cut  and  man- 
gle it  in  various  directions,  and  expose  new  surfaces  to  the  air.  No 
ridgeSy  nor  water  furrows,  are  formed  in  this  moss ;  the  concealed 
drains  senring  the  purpose  of  the  latter.  It  exhibits  the  appear- 
ance of  a  smoothed  lawn. 

When  Mr  Pitlow  sees  chickweeds  beginning  to  abound  in  moss 
prepared  in  the  manner  described,  he  sows  grass  alone,  without 
any  com  crop.  The  chickweeds,  as  in  the  case  of  moss  prepared 
for  manure,  he  regards  as  an  evident  symptom  that  the  subject  thus 
operated  upon  is  rendered  fertile ;  and  though  not  of  sufficient 
density  to  carry  com,  is  able  to  carry  a  luxuriant  crop  of  grass. 

The  bst  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  Mr  Pillow's 
operations,  was  towards  the  close  of  January  lb07,  when  I  was 
on  my  way  from  the  Island  of  Skye  to  Edinburgh.  I  had  seen 
all  his  former  operations  on  his  moss,  and  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  some  projects,  in  which  I  was  very  sanguine  at  their  com- 
mencement, had  proved  abortive.  At  this  visit  I  saw  a  consider- 
able extent  of  moss,  the  original  horrors  of  which  were  distinct  in 
my  recollection,  carrying  a  mobt  luxuriant  crop  of  grass.  The 
grass  was  distinguished  by  its  lively  verdure,  even  io  the  depth 
of  winter ;  and  I  thought  the  moss,  prepared  in  this  way,  worth 
from  4/.  to  5/.  per  acre  for  ever  in  pasture.  An  extensive  field 
of  solid  land,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  had  been  jaid  down 
in  grass  at  the  same  time,  after  fallow,  liming  and  dunging  \  and 
it  appeared  to  be  very  inferior  in  value  to  the  grass  upon  the  moss. 

From  the  success  of  this  first  experiment,  Mr  Pitlow  had  then 
a  much  more  extensive  tract  of  his  moss  in  a  course  of  prepara- 
tion to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  As  these  operations  were 
carried  on  at  intervals,  when  his  men  had  nothing  else  to  do,  he 
could  not  condescend  upon  the  expense  per  acre ;  but  he  assured 
me  it  was  not  great,  as  the  materials  were  soft  and  easily  moved. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but,  after  this  grass  has  been  de- 
pastured for  a  few  years,  the  moss  being  reduced  to  a  friable 
earthy  substance,  may  carry  heavy  crops  of  any  species  of  corn. 
Dnring  the  ensuing  summer  he  proposed  to  fold  slioep  upon  the 
tract  tben  in  a  state  cf  preparation,  in  hope  that  the  tread  of 
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their  feet|  together  with  their  droppings,  would  very  much  acce- 
lerate the  putrefaction,  or  decompostion,  of  the  moss.  Mr  Pit- 
low  thought  that  this  mode  of  improvement  would  be  well  adapt- 
ed for  our  Scotish  Highlands  fthe  improvement  of  which  having 
Jong  been  his  favourite  object),  where  he  presumed  there  was 
neither  lime  nor  dung  to  be  got,  but  where  there  are  abundance 
of  sheep.  He  thought  that,  without  folding,  were  the  sheep  on- 
ly enticed  to  sleep  on  moss  prepared  in  this  way,  where  they 
would  always  find  a  dry  bed,  and  to  resort  to  it  occasionally  to 
ruminate  or  scratch  themselves,  the  extensive  mosses  of  the  High- 
lands would  soon  be  converted  into  fields  of  the  highest  fertiKty, 
either  for  grass,  green  crops,  or  corn.  I  am  likewise  incHned  to 
think,  that  mosses  rendered  fertile  in  tliis  manner,  might  carry 
luxuriant  crops  of  flax  and  hemp  \  and  thus  Our  Navy  might 
come  to  be  upheld  from  our  own  resources.  That  improrred 
moss  yields  excellent  potatoes  and  other  roots,  is  already  well 
known.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  mosses  which  abound  in 
the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland,  are  already  gardens  of  Eden 
compared  with  that  on  which  Mr  Pitlow  was  operating.  I  thiiik 
a  glance  of  my  eye  can  distinguish  the  qualities  of  moss  ;  and  his 
is  among  the  worst  I  ever  saw,  either  for  being  converted  info 
nvar.ure,  or  into  soil.  The  part  I  saw  carrying  such  luxuriant 
^rafs,  had  never  been  touched  from  the  time  it  was  trertched^ 
til. til  it  was  sown  down. 

I  hence  think  that  the  proposition  I  meant  to  illustrate,  name^ 
ly,  that  moss  mav  be  converted  into  valuable  manure,  or  Into 
very  fertile  soil,  from  its  own  energies,  without  foreign  Admix- 
ture, is  clearly  established  by  facts,  to  which  reference  ift  madci 

In  many  of  our  upland  pastures,  generally  stocked  with  sbe^, 
extensive  sheets  of  moss  occur,  which  are  clothed  with  a  tKidk 
matting  of  coarse  herbage.  These  places  are  too  elevated  in  the 
atmosphere  to  admit  of  expensive  improvement.  But  to  inet^se 
the  quantity,  and  render  highly  nutricious  the  quality,  of  the 
herbage  they  already  cany,  seems  an  easy  task.  Such  mosses 
should  first  have  a  ditch  thrown  round,  oetween  them  and  the 
solid  land ;  and  one,  if  necessary,  led  through  the  centre.  Their 
surface  should  then  be  cut  into  spaces,  resembling  the  ridges  in 
tillage  land,  by  a  draining  plough.  Where  these  ruts  fail  to  dis- 
charge the  superficial  moisture,  a  little  aid  of  the  spade  is  neces- 
sary, to  convcv  the  water  into  the  nearest  drain  or  rivulet.  With- 
out going  farther,  this  operation  alone  will  very  much  improve 
the  herbage,  and  render  the  ground  a  comfortable  bed  for  sheep 
or  c:ittl(\  If  moles  should  stop  up  the  ruts,  they  can  be  cleared, 
when  necessary,  by  a  light  plough,  drawn  by  a  single  horse.  But^ 
If  what  is  thrown  from  the  drains,  together  with  the  fur-sHcos. 

thrown 
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thrown  from  the  ruts,  be  dried,  piled  into  large  heaps,  and  burnt, 
or  rather  charred ;  the  ashes,  being  spread  over  the  surface,  will 
very  mudi  improve  the  quantity  and  qualitv  of  the  herbage,  care 
being  taken  to  sow  the  bottoms  of  the  burnt  heaps  with  the 
best  natural  grass  seeds  which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood.  If 
the  whole  can  be  followed  by  a  top-dressing  of  lime,  marl,  sea- 
weeds, or  any  mineral  or  putrescent  manure,  the  ground  will 
throw  up  a  more  valuable  crop  of  hay,  or  pasture  grass,  than  any 
that  can  be  raised  by  grass  seeds  sown  upon  ground  after  fallow 
and  expensive  manuring. 

,  Every  one  who  has  walked  over  our  upland,  or  mountain  sheep 
pastureSf  must  have  observed  that  he  is  generally  soaked,  and 
often  up  to  the  ancles,  even  in  the  driest  weather,  i:i  moisture ; 
and  that  the  poor  devils  of  sheep  never  resort  to  such  places 
^forming  a  hundred  acres  at  least  for  one  of  our  Highland  pas- 
tures), unless  compelled  by  absolute  starvation.  There  the  poor 
creatures  paddle  like  ducks,  up  to  the  bellies  in  water.  Having 
etuiited  themselves  with  trash  which  merely  fills  their  stomach, 
but  yields  theno  little  nutriment,  they  have  too  much  sense  to  lye 
down  and  ruminate,  or  to  sleep  in  places  which  nothing  but  irre- 
sistible necessity  could  compel  them  to  touch,  'i'hey  retire  to 
dry  ground,  where  they  make  their  dessert  \  and  if  this  be  scanty, 
they  often  tear  and  scrape  the  grass  out  from  the  lowest  roots. 
Now  all  this  wet  ground  is  not  only  useless,  but  highly  detri- 
mental to  sheep  -,  and  the  source  of  most  of  the  diseases  to  whicii 
that  valuable  animal  is  exposed.  If  subterraneous  springs  erupt, 
they  should  be  conducted  into  the  nearest  riyulet.  But  tlie  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  mischief  is  water  descending  from  the  higher 
ground,  and,  in  its  progress,  rendering  miry  the  grouivl  lower 
situated.  This  should  be  intercepted  by  ruts  drawn  diagonally 
across  the  declivity  by  a  draining  plough. 

I  am  afraid,  Sir,  of  getting  tedious,  ainl  of  intruding  further 
into  your  esteemed  work  than  your  rcom  muy  admit.  What  I 
have  said  about  improving  uplind  pastures,  is  all  founded  upoii 
experiments  conducted  by  myself.  For  particulars,  I  must  refer 
you  and  your  readers  to  the  Second  Volume  of  Coninumications 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  before.  There  is  only  one  expc- 
limeiit  wbi4:h  I  diJ  not  communlcite  to  the  Bo.ird,  becai.sc  I  did 
not  then  see  its  resulr.  A  very  J.irge  field,  of  a  cold  till  soil, 
more  than  1000  feet  above  sea  level,  so  sterile  that  it  carried  onlv 
Stunted  heath,  ai;d  the  hollows  where  w:  tcr  stajrr.ated  carried 
rushes;  the  lower  herbage  b.^iig  ciiiefiy  licli?ns,  and  splia^nuiii 
palustre,  known  in  this  country  under  the  name  oi  Joir,  I\vo:i 
these  plants,  though  iliey  matted  the  s'lrfi^ce,  showe<l  no  j;reat 
inclination  to  grow.  This  land  was  subjected  to  a  drill  fallow, 
according  to  the  mode  invented  by  Mr  John  Mackenzie  of  Glas- 
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j^ow,  to  riic  extent  of  throwinjj  it  into  three  fur  drills,  and  then 
left  to  its  fate.  I  had  afterwards  au  opportunity  of  viewing  this 
scene  of  my  operations  on  9th  July  lh05.  The  field  alluded  to 
seemed  sprinkled  with  snow  from  white  clover,  and  tlie  drills 
were  clothed  with  a  tiiick  mat  of  the  most  nutricious  grasses*  I 
hence  infer,  that  in  order  to  improve  the  herbage  of  nioorlandsi 
you  have  only  to  throw  the  land  into  drills. 

These  improvements  may  be  carried  as  far  up  the  sides  of  out 
Highland  mountains  as  there  is  climate  to  nourish  grass. 

At  mention  of  the  Higlilands,  I  begin  to  recollect  mduy  mosseSi 
both  on  the  Mainhmd  and  Isles,  where  the  occasional  regurgita- 
rion  of  streams  raises  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  grass — grass 
that  looks  more  like  young  trees  than  such  grass  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see ;  and  it  is  highly  palatable  to  cattle.  On  tracing 
these  streams  to  their  source,  I  found  they  either  flowed  from 
Jakes  abounding  in  shell- marl,  or  from  springs  erupting  from  im- 
mense rocks  of  marble  and  limestone,  sometimes  including  fossil 
marl ;  or  from  burns  descending  from  higher  mountainst  and 
crossing  immense  strata  of  limestone  and  fossil  marl.  These  cir- 
cumstances suggest  the  propriety  of  first  draining  the  mosses  so 
favourably  situated,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  a  watering  sys- 
tem. Tlie  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland  are  better  adapted  for 
grass  ;  for  potatoes,  and  every  species  of  esculent  root  and  green 
crop  ;  in  very  many  cases  for  forest  trees,  sufficient  to  keep  up 
our  Navy,  than  any  part  of  the  British  island  I  have  yet  seen. 
In  general,  the  inhabltantfi  ought  chiefly  to  live  on  potatoes  with 
other  roots  and  plants,  and  fish  taken  from  fresh  waters^  or  from 
the  soH,  The  cultivation  of  corn  ought  not  to  be  pushed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  absolute  necessity. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  a  survey  of  this  county  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture ;  and  as  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  wait  personally 
on  every  ingenious  and  intelligent  man  in  the  county,  I  hope  you 
will  not  consider  it  as  intrusive,  if  I  should  solicit  information, 
through  your  medium,  from  your  readers  in  this  county»  who 
are  very  numerous.     And  I  remain,  with  friendship  and  esteem, 

Sir,  yours,  &c.  Jambs  Headrick. 

DuJiichen  by  Forfar^  20th  April,  1 809. 

TO  THH  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZJ[NE. 

Ohacrvations  upon  the  Pvoperly-  Tax, 


SiK, 


The  Property  tax,  as  it  afflicts  occupiers  of  land,  having  ap- 
peared to  me  in  a  dilForent  point  of  view,  to  that  in  which  some 
jf  your  correspondents  have  considered  it,  (see  Nos.  3f,  35.  & 
<6.  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine), •  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  observ-' 

'r    '  on  the  su^^joct. 
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I  am  weU  convinced,  that  no  fair  and  equitable  mode  of  as^ 
Bessing  the  actual  profits  of  fermers  (instead  of  estimating  the  tax 
as  ^t  present,  from  the  rent  or  annual  value  of  land)  has  been  yet 
known  to  the  legislature  \  and  I  fear  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  a  plan,  which  never  can  be  disposed  of.  In 
England  and  Wales,  we  have  many  farmers  who  can  neither  write 
nor  read ;  and  the  few  who  could  keep  regular  accounts  of  their 
profits,  very  rarely  take  the  pains  to  do  so. 

I  write  as  an  occupier  of  land  to  some  extent,  and  as  a  friend  to 
agriculture  ;  and  I  have  acted  as  a  commissioner  under  all  the  In« 
come  and  Property-acts  of  Parliament.  From  these  circumstan- 
ces I  feel,  as  a  farmer,  that  the  tax  is  unequal ;  but  as  a  commis- 
sioner, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  tax  would  be  still  more  unequal, 
if  it  were  attempted  to  be  estimated  on  the  actual  profits.  Whe- 
ther the  profits  of  the  farmer  are  at  present  rated  too  highly  or 
not,  is  a  question  which  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  more  compe- 
tent judges. 

There  is  one  matter  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken 
into  the  farmer's  account, — I  mean  his  stock  or  capital ;  which,  if 
otherwise  employed,  would  be  liable  to  the  Property- tax.  Sup- 
pose a  farmer  in  Scotland  rents  100/.  a  year ;  his  profit  is  rated 
at  50/. ;  which  includes  the  profit  on  his  stock,  and  the  value  of 
his  own  personal  labour.  If,  on  a  fair  average,  he  does  not  make 
that  profit,  one  would  apprehend  that  he  had  either  made  a  bad  bar- 
gain with  his  landlord,  had  been  extremely  unfortunate,  or  that 
he  was  unqualified  for  the  farming  business.  The  profit  is,  of 
course,  meant  to  include  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer,  (and  his 
wife  and  children,  if  he  has  any),  all  which  are  rateable  portions 
of  income  ;  and  even  the  house  which  he  inhabits,  if  unconnect- 
ed with  the  farm,  would  be  subject  to  a  distinct  rent  to  the  land- 
lord, which  would  operate  as  a  deduction  from  the  income  of  the 
occupier,  the  same  as  if  he  were  to  pay  so  much  to  the  Property-tax. 

Were  the  farmer  to  sell  his  stock,  and  lend  his  money  upon 
private  security,  purchase  land,  or  convert  it  into  an  annuity i 
although  he  had  been  "snithin  the  extmptiotifrom  the  tax  as  ajiu^m- 
rr,  he  would  become  liable  to  ten  per  cent,  tax,  either  on  the  in- 
terest of  his  money,  the  rent  of  his  land,  or  even  on  the  amount 
of  his  annuity,  however  small  his  income,  however  large  his  fa- 
mily, and  without  any  deduction  being  allowed. 

If  an  English  or  Welsh  farmer  rent  100/  a  year,  he  is  not  with- 
in the  exemption  from  the  tax,  but  he  must  pay,  on  the  presum- 
ed profit  of  75/.,         L.7100 

Deduction  allowed  of  Is.  in  every  20s.  between  75/. 

and  150/.,  or S  15    0 

Tax  payable 
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Yet  I  dare  say,  that^ne  half  of  the  rent  in  Scotland  m^f  be  e* 
qual  to  three  fourths  of  the  rent  in  England  and  Wales,  in  estir 
inating.the  proportion  on  which  farmers  are  rated  to  the  Property- 
tax  9  qeqause  the  deductioRS  from  the  fanners'  profits  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  the  way  of  tithes  and  parochial  assessmeliits,  must 
reduce  their  rents,  as  the  exemptionii  from  the  same  must  inoreiM 
the  rent  of  land  in  Scotland.  ; . 

I  cannot  but  contend,  that  the  mode  of  estimating  the  taic  firan» 
the  rent  or  annual  value  of  land,  is  the  only  general  phuruiwhicH 
can  be  adopted  with  efiect  ^  for  if  the  tax  were  to  be  assessed  on 
the  actual  profits,  it  would  be  easily  evaded.     Sdippoae*.  for  to- 
stance,  that  a  man  occupied  a  farm  of  his  own,.. and  found. that 
it  was  capable  of  great  improvement ;  he  might  determine  to  ex- 
pend the  whole  or  more  than  his  profits  for  several  years  in  iip- 
proving  his  land,  so  that  i(  would  appear  from  hiis  accoufftsf,  that 
he  was  actually  sinking  money  on  his  farm  :  in  what  niannet 
could  his  profits  be  estimated?  surely  not  from  his  accounts?  A%d^' 
what  land-surveyor  could  pretend  to  say  how  far  the  expenses  of  this 
or  that  improvement,  should  be  considered  2isnp'o/it  rateable  to  Aiii 
Property-tax  f   The  cases  of  this  sort  would  be  so  numerous  and  s6 
varying,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  the  Commissioners  to 
execute  the  acts  of  Parliament,  either  with  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves, or  to  those  interested  in  their  decisions  ;  and  your  readers 
may  judge  what  would  be  the  consequence.    Besides,  few  farmers 
would  like  an  investigation  of  their  private  accounts,  of  the  man- 
ner of  managing  their  farms,  and  of  their  skill  in  particular  branch- 
es of  agriculture  ;   which,  like  the  secrets  of  a  trade,  they  wtniM 
not  willingly  submit  to  the  examination  of  the  comniissioners.     ' 
That  many  branches  of  trade  are  at  this  time  subjected  to  Such 
inconveniences  is  true,  and  I  earnestly  wish  that  it  could  be  avoid- 
ed ;  for  the  reluctance  with  which  tradesmen  briug  forward  their 
hooks  for  the  inspection  of  the  commissionerf;,  induces  many  a 
one  to  pay  a  heavier  tax  than  he  ought;  while  others  submit  to 
assessments   with  pretended  dissatisfaction,  and  withhold  their 
'Recounts,  which  would  prove  their  profits  to  have  been  under- 
rated. 

There  are  very  many  cases  vhich  might  be  adduced  to  show, 
*}iat  the  Property-tax  is  not  so  equitable  in  its  bearings  as  could 
he  wished ;  nor  indeed  so  much  so,  as  it  might  easily  be  made. 
The  salaries  of  curates  should,  in  many  cases,  be  allowed  to  be  de- 
ducted by  (>}ergymen,  and  the  keep  of^a  hor^e  by  some  tradesmen 
and  others,  particularly  by  country  apothecaries;  the  small  an- 
mitants,  although  they  may  be  parties  to  the  deeds  under  whicK 
rhey  enjoy  their  pittances,  the  tax  upon  interest  of  money,  and 
rent  of  land^  should^  under  many  oppressive  circumstances,  be  re- 
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:onsidered,  when  incomes  are  small,  or  where  there  are  large  fa- 
milies. 

But  as  this  letter  was  intended  ont^  to  moderate  the  complatnts 
dC  one  respectable  class  of  people,  who,  I  apprehend,  hare  not 
clearly  understood  the  advantages  which,  comparatively  speaking, 
thejr  ^possess  under  the  property  acts;  I  shall  leave  the  other 
points,  which  I  have  slightly  mentioned,  to  some  abler,  advocate ; 
but  nevertheless,  with  the  convictiifn,  that  they  have  a  very  just 
claim  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

I  am,  &c. 

S/iropsbirc,  March  22,  1809.  1'.  N.  P. 

KEMARKS   BT   THE   CONDUCTOR* 

.1^  more  was  not  meant  than  merely  to  moderate  the  complaints 
of  farmo'S  against  the  PropertyC^tax,  we  are  afraid  that  the  object 
of  our  correspondent,  in  sending  us  the  above  paper,  will  not  be 
accomplished.  In  fact,  ho  neither  assigns  a  solid  reason  why  far- 
mers should  be  satisfied  with  the  tax,  nor  attempts  to  refute  one 
of  the  many  arguments  urged  against  the  assumed  criterion  of 
assessment.  From  a  desire  to  be  impartial,  we  have  given  him 
a  hearing,  tliough,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  cause  advocated  by 
the  Commisaioner  would  not  ^yp  suffered  much,  bad  the  paper, 
been  peremptorily  reje£led- 

But  let  us  exa^mine  more  particularly  what  is  (lated,  when  pro* 
bably  it  may  appear  that  feme  of  the  ConfimKTioner^'  arguments 
cut  two  ways.  In  the  fecond  paragraph,  he  admits  that  no  fair 
and  equitable  mode  of  ailelTing  the  adual  profits  of  farmers  has 
yet  been  known  to  the  Legiflature.  This  is  true ;  and  has  in  fub- 
itancc  been  loudly  urged  by  farmers  as  a  reafon  why  the  exiiHncr 
tiw  fhould  be  amended.  As  the  Propcrty-a£b  (lands,  none  but  far- 
nicrs  can  be  taxed  for  income  not  a£iually  enjoyed.  The  monied 
and  landed  Intereds  are  fairly  dealt  with,  becaufe  not  one  of  thefe 
cla/Tes  can  be  taxed  a  fingle  halfpenny,  unlefs  funds  are  in  hand 
out  of  which  the  tax  is  to  be  deduced  ;  and  a^  to  merchants,  m^r 
nufa£lurer$  and  others,  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  are  overtaxed 
in  the  flightefl  refped.  They  make  a  return  of  gains  ond  profits 
in  the  firil  inftance,  to  which,  no  douhf,  the  aflffflbr  or  furveyor 
may  add  a  furcharge  \  but  upon  this  furchar^re-  they  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  before  the  Commiflioners,  and  to  difprove  the  extent 
3f  it.  None  of  thefe  liberties,  however,  are  allowed  to  thie  far.-^ 
m^r.  His  uicome  is  afcertained,  not  according  to  the  amount  of 
lii|B  {trofitSy  but  according  to  a  hypothetical  rule,,  uufoundcd  iu 
pr^lciple,.  and  unapplicablo  to  the  general  fituation  of  thofe  upou 
whoni  it  operates.  Why  thofe  concerned  in  agri^ultura  fhogilxi 
^e  fo  liirffily  treated,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  learn.    That  clafs  of  mei^ 
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are  certainly  not  the  mod  ufelefs  of  the  community ;  but,  what- 
ever may  be  their  merits,  they  are  at  all  events  entitled  to  parti- 
cipate of  the  fame  juftice  as  is  difpenfed  to  their  trading  and  ma- 
nufacturing brethren.  Were  farmers,  like  traders,  allowed  to 
make  returns,  no  more  than  juitice  would  be  done  to  them. 
Their  incomes  are  equally  fluctuating  and  precarious  with  thofe 
of  other  profeflional  people;  therefore,  while  the  hypStbetical 
rule  is  retained,  which  on  all  hands  is  confefied  to  be  an  unequal 
one,  we  mud  declare,  with  our  conrefpondent,  that  no  fair  and 
equitable  mode  of  aifefling  the  actual  profits  of  farmers  has  yet 
been  known  to  the  Legislature. 

Whether  the  Property-tax  would  or  would  not  be  more  un- 
equally afTefled  upon  farmers,  were  returns  permitted,  is  a  quef- 
tion  out  of  our  way  to  anfwer ;  becaufe  the  refult  mud  depend 
entirely  upon  the  faithfulnefs  and  integrity  of  commiflioners  in  the 
feveral  didrids.  But  one  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  by  adopt- 
ing fuch  a  mode,  farmers  would  efcape  that  grievous  oppreiEon 
hitherto  exercifed  upon  them ;  whild  noi.e  of  them  would  be 
fubjefted  to  afleifments  for  more  income  than  was  actually  pof- 
fefled.  The  inequality  of  income-taxes*  has  been  felt  in  every 
country  where  that  mode  of  taxation  was  reforted  to,  and  was 
drenuoufly  urged  in  Parliament  againd  Mr  Pitt's  fird  bill^;  but  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  inequality  here  alluded  to  which  farmers  com- 
plain of.  They  do  nor  complain  that  A  piys  more  than  B;  or  ob- 
j?6l  to  the  tax,  becaufe  income  from  labour  fhould  be  more  leni- 
ently afleiTed  than  that  which  arifes  from  fources  of  a  more  per- 
manent nature ;  but  solely  becaufe  they  are  rated  for  incomes 
which  are  not  pofTefled.  The  inequality  well  known  to  prevail 
in  the  returns  made  by  merchants  and  others,  has  never  been  held 
out  as  a  reafon  why  the  a£l,  as  applicable  to  the  trading  intered, 
ihould  be  altered  and  amended  :  therefore,  withholding  the  privi- 
lege from  farmers  of  making  returns,  and  continuing  the  rule 
which  fixes  their  incomes  at  one  half  of  rackrent,  muit  be  confi- 
dcred  as  a  meafure  by  which  judice  is  facrificed|  in  order  that 
convcniency  may  be  promoted. 

We  are  not  aware  of  a  profound  difccvery  being  made,  when 
reminded  that  the  intered  of  the  farmer's  capital  dock  remains  un- 
taxed y  though  our  correfpondent  gravely  adduces  that  circum- 
ilancc,  as  if  it  tended  to  leffen  the  objtftions  urged  againd  the 
ijypothetical  rule  aflumed  for  afcertaining  the  farmer's  income. 
ourely  neither  rent  could  be  paid,  nor  income  produced,  without 
capital  dock.  In  whatever  way  income  may  be  afcertained,  whe- 
ther by  a  fixed  rule,  or  by  a  fpecial  return,  the  annual  worth  of  the 
capital  employed  mud  neceil'irily  be  included.  The  like  takes 
place  with  tl;c  dock  of  merchaiu^  and  traders.     In  flicrtj  we  are 

at 
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at  a  lob  how  and  in  what  manner  the  circumftance  dated  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  fubje£l  under  confideration*  Undoubt- 
edly, if  money  laid  out  in  flocking  a  farm  was  lent  upon  bond, 
10  per  cent,  would  be  levied  upon  its  annual  intereft  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow,  when  the  fame  money  is  laid  out  in  the  culture  of 
land,  that  a  hypothetical  rule  fhould  be  adopted  for  afcertaininir 
the  profits  of  the  owner.  Suppofe  that  a  farm  of  400  acres  of 
land  requires  300c].  of  capital  (lock  ^  the  intereft  of  that  fum  is 
159I.,  wliich  would  pay  15I.  of  property-tax.  Now,  400  acres 
of  decent  arable  land  are  not  to  be  had,  in  Scotland,  at  lefs  than 
1600I.  of  rent ;  and  the  tenant's  property-tax  who  pays  that  rent, 
according  to  the  hypothetical  rule,  is  80I.,  or  65L  above  the  fum 
he  would  have  paid,  had  the  money  employed  as  capital  ftock 
been  lent  upon  bond,  or  inverted  in  government  fecurities.  But 
this  is  not  all.  If  the  farmer  a^iually  poffefled  800I.  of  income, 
the  tax  w;^uld  defcrve  lefs  confideration  \  but  very  probably  his 
neat  income,  aftar  defraying  tear  and  wear  upon  live  and  dead 
(lock,  does  not  exceed  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  ori- 
ginal capital  inverted,  or  three  hundred  and  feveoty-five  pounds 
Sterling.  If  we  are  right  in  thefe  calculations,  it  will  appear  that 
profits  ought  not  to  be  ertimated  as  exceeding  24  per  cent,  of  rent, 
whqn  a  farm  is  rackrented.  Every  general  rule,  however,  is  lia- 
ble to  exceptions,  and,  if  neceifary  to  be  adopted,  (hould  rather 
be  below  the  mark  than  above  it. 

We  are  fatisfied  chat  the  great  body  of  farmers  are  perfe<31y 
willing  to  pay  10  per  cent,  out  of  their  adual  profits,  in  aid  of  the 
public  expenfes,  feeing  that  the  exigencies  of  the  times  call  for  an 
extraordinary  taxation.     Their  complaints,  however,  are  not  againft 
the  Property-tax,  but  againrt  the  rule  laid  down  for  afcertaining 
the  extent  of  their  profits.     Now,  how  does  our  correfpondent  fup- 
port  the  rcflitude  of  the  rule  ?     Why,  by  fuppofing  that  the  Scotch 
farmer,  who  did  not  enjoy  50I.  of  profits  for  every  lool.  of  rent, 
murt,  in  the  firil  place,  either  have  made  a  bad  bargain ;  or,  in 
the  fecond. place,  have  been  unfortunate;  or,  in  the  third  place, 
vas  unqualitied  for  bufinefs.     All  thefe  things  may  be  very  true, 
though  they  funuih  no  defence  for  the  hypothetical  rule  animad- 
verted upon.     Granting  that  the  landlord  has  driven  a  hard  bar- 
j^ain  with  the  farmer  in  the  firft  inrtance,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  hardfliips  of  the  bargain  (liouid  be  increafed  in  a  proportional 
manner  by  the  government  of  tlie  country.     The  principle  of  the 
n£k  is  to  levy  a  tax  upon  income,  not  upon  ignorance ;  and  furely, 
the  WAU  who  is  unfortunate,  or  unqualified  for  bufinefs,  muft  pof- 
f*.  fb  a  fniallcr  portion  of  income  than  he  who  is  gifted  by  nature  with 
;i  LiTgt'T  ft  ock  of  abilities.    In  f.ttl,  tl:e  fuppcfirions  of  our  correfpond- 
ent, infteac  cf  givini'  fupport  to  the  hypothetical  rule,  according  to 

which 
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which  fanners  ^re  rated  under  the  Property-aA|  difplay  its  abfunt 
ixj  in  the  moft  forcible  terms.  Indeed,  no  perfon  can  view  tKe 
rule  as  corre£b|  uniefs  he  believes  that  all  farms  are  (efupqn^qUdil 
terms;  and  tliat  the  poiTefTors,  each  and  every  one  of  them,  aijs 
gifted  by  nature  with  the  fame  meafure  ox  knowledge  aod.a- 
bilities. 

The  laft  particular  which  shall  be  noticed,  is  the  following  p^Ci 
fage.  *  Suppofe, '  fays  our  corrcfpondent,  '  that  a  man  occupied 
a  farm  of  his  own,  and  found  that  it  was  capable  of  great  im» 
provement,  he  might  expend  the  whole,  or  more  than  his  profitSi 
in  improving  his  land, — fo  that  it  would  appear,  from  his  accoimtft 
that  he  was  adually  finking  money  on  his  farm,— in  what  way 
could  his  profits  be  eftimated  ? '  We  anfwer,  fuch  a  cafe  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  things  occur ;  becaufe  there  can  be  no  profit  fsom 
the  culture  of  land,  till  the  expenfes  of  cultivation  are  defrayed » 
but  if  it  did  occur,  and  if  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  tended  to 
meliorate  or  improve  the  premifes,  government^  at  an  after  peri- 
od, would  receive  an  increafed  tax  from  the  land  which  had  oe,en 
thus  improved.  If  the  tax  was  actually  upon  gains  and  profit 
every  improvement  which  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  poflVflor 
would  in  like  manner  tend  to  increafe  the  public  revenue.  Our 
correfpondent,  however,  wiflies  to  rip  up  tne  goofe,  and  g^t  at 
the  polden  eggs,  before  they  are  naturally  produced ;  otherwife, 
why  all  this  extreme  anxiety  to  load  the  cultivator  of  land  witL 
taxes,  at  a  period  when,  by  his  own  account,  no  difpofeable  ba- 
lance remains,  which^  properly  fpeaking,  can  be  confidered  as 
income  ? 

But,  in  arguing  this  point,  our  correfpondent  prudently  refrainft 
from  noticing  that  abominable  claufe,  which  direds  that  a  re- 
valuation fhall  take  place  at  the  end  of  fcvcn  years,  when  eve- 
ry farmer  may  be  taxed  In  direft  proportion  to  tne  extent  of  im- 
provements previously  executed.  Upon  this  head,  a  good  de^ 
might  be  urged  were  it  necedary ;  but,  in  noticing  a  paper  from 
the  filler  country,  where  fuch  a  claufe,  fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  rer 
mains  unexecuted,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  uie  arguments  pcrfe£Uy 
npplicable  to  that  p;irt  of  the  a£V^  as  it  has  been  adminiftercd  iu 
North  Britain.  Our  correrpondent  ought  however  to  have  con- 
fidercd,  that  revaluation  is  one  of  the  chief  grievances  complain^ 
ed  of  by  the  Scotiih  farmers,  and,  u  lirn  commenting  upon  their 
complaints,  ought  to  have  confiUered  them  in  all  their  beariuga 
and  confequenccs.  Thefe  matters,  however,  are  altogethef  ua- 
ittended  to.  Neither  does  J)e  rdlccl,  that  tlie  term  rackrent  has 
n  very  different  meaning  in  the  two  countries.  In  Scoilaud, 
where  the  landlord  pays  all  public  burdens,  rackrent  includes  all 
^hat  'l^e  Enplifli  tenant  pays  to  the  church,  the  poor,  and  the 

government, 
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gOTernment,  which,  in  many  inftances,  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
rU  Mmirhsri  fent  covenanted  to  be  paid  to  thfe  landiord.^  But 
nda^t>  in  England,  means  no  more  than  the-  fuAi  which  the 
HnAiMrd  receircs;  and,  of  courfe,  it  is  only  upon  that'  fum  th^ 
farm^s  profits  are  calculated.  Again,  in  Scotland,  labour  being 
lower  in  value  than  in  England,  farmers  are  enabled  to  gire  a 
greater  (hare  of  the  produce  to  the  landlord  as  rent,  than  is  pra£Vi- 
cable  ^h  Englifti  farmers.  None  of  thefe  things  are  noticed 
by  btfr  corrcfpondent  in  the  way  their  importance  merited ;  nor 
does  he  inform  us^  that,  though  rent  is  comparatively  low  in 
£il|;land^  it  has  feldom  been  the  criterion  taken  for  estimating 
profits.  According  to  our  information,  the  farmer's  property-tax 
hisin'fndny  counties  been  calculated  by  the  rule  ufed  for  aflef- 
fiiig  the  poor*s-rate,  without  Calling  for  a  produdion  of  leafes,  or 
remtihg  to  revaluation:  If  this  is  the  cafe,  it  need  not  excite 
furprife,  that  Englifh  farmers  are  not  fo  much  diflatisfied  with  the 
Property  tax  as  their  Scottifti  brethren,  upon  whom  the  tax  has 
been  affleffed  according  to  the  drift  letter  of  the  aft.  Indeed, 
frotii  all  we  can  learn,  the  Property  aft  has  been  adminiflered  fo 
differently  in  the  two  countries,  that,  were  the  contrary  not  fuffi- 
cienfly  known,  we  would  be  led  to  infer  that  feparate  afts  had 
befen  pafled  by  the  Legiflature  for  regulating  and  levying  aflefT- 
liient^ 

That  we  are  not  without  authority  when  making  thefe  remarks, 
will  appear  from  the  following  extrafts.  The  firft  is  from  a  letter 
fent  by  a  gentleman  in  Yorkfliire,  to  whom  we  applied  for  in- 
formation; and  the  fecond  from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of 
Scotch  members  of  Parliament,  held  in  London  on  the  25th  A- 
prilfift. 

•  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  Property- tax  aft  mull  operate 
^i^th  great  fevcrity  upon  the  Scotifh  tenantry,  all  their  payments 
for  land  being  in  (hape  of  rent ;  whereas  the  Englifh  tenantry, 
who  in  faft  pay  only  a  fmall  j^roportion  of  the  aftual  rent  to  the 
prbpinetOTi  are  by  no  means  mjured  under  the  adminiftratibn  of 
the  aft.  The  ratio  of  taxation  in  faft  is  moderate,  at  Icaft  here- 
abouts, twenty  shillings  per  acre  being  the  full  .iverage  of  rent  on 
which  the  tax  is  calculated.  If  the  rent  returned  is  deemed  too 
low  by  the  commiflioncrs,  they  have  power  to  amend  it ;  which 
they  generally  do  by  a  reference  to  the  poor's-rate  aiTefflnent. 
Hence  you  will  difcover  that  th^  Englifh  tenantry  have  not  the 
fatoe  reafon  for  diifatisfaftion  as  their  Scottifh  brethren  ;  and  it 
certaihly  is  a  ferious  refleftion  againft  your  reprefentatives  in 
P^iament,  that  they  fufPered  fuch  an  intolerable  and  unequal 
burden  tb  be  laid  on,  without  giving  the  meafurc  that  degree  of 
otiitoofitit>n  whidi  it  merited. ' 

'^  '  'At 
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<  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  members  of  both  Houfes  of  Par 
liament  conneded  with  Scotland,  for  confidering  of,  and  adopt 
ing  the  proper  mode  of  obtaining  relief  to  the  farmers  in  Scotland 
from  the  prefent  mode  of  aflefling  the  Property-tax  on  them»- 
Mr  Adam  ftated,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  procure  much  par 
ticular  information  as  to  the  mode  of  aflefling  the  farmers  Proper 
ty-tax  in  England ;  but  that  he  had  learned  generally,  that  in  th 
counties  of  Surry,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  NorfoUi 
and  Efiex,  the  farmers'  Property-tax,  with  few  exceptional  wa 
aflefled  according  to  the  afleflment  for  the  poor^s^rate,— an  affefl 
ment  always  made  on  a  valuation  conCderably  below  the  real  one. 

<  Mr  Rutherfurd  dated,  that,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  no  attemp 
had  been  made  to  revalue  any  farm,  the  leafe  whereof  was  mor 
than  of  feven  years  ftandmg ;  and  that  it  feemed  generally  uodei 
flood  in  England,  that  there  was  nothing  compulfatory  on  tne  Con) 
miflioners  to  revalue  farms  after  the  iirit  feven  years  of  the  leafe. 

*  It  was  then  propofed  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  confer  wic 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  two  following  points. 

'  I .  To  get  rid  of  the  revaluation. 

*  2.  To  get  the  rate  on  the  farmers  reduced  from  50  to  30  pt 
eent.  on  their  rents. 

*  Mr  Solicitor-General  Boyle,  Mr  Adam,  and  Mr  Rutherfurc 
were  appointed  a  Committee  for  this  purpofe,  and  were  requefte 
to  have  a  meeting  called  again  as  foon  as  they  fliall  have  feen  th 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  report  the  refult  of  their  con 
ference  with  him. ' 

Upon  looking  over  the  above  remarks,  we  find  that  a  part  c 
our  correfpondent's  (latement  has  been  overlooked ;  therefore,  on 
or  two  words  more  are  neceflary.  He  notices  the  dedudion  c 
one  fliilling  in  the  pound,  where  the  prefumed  profit  is  below  150 
per  annum f  which  dedudion  is  certainly  warranted  by  the  wB 
though  hitherto  of  fmall  advantage  to  the  tenantry  of  Scotlanc 
The  reafons  why  it  has  been  of  fmall  advantage  are  thefe :  i.  I 
the  arable  diflri^ls,  the  general  rent  of  farms  exceeds  300!.,  cor 
fequently  the  occupier  is  not  entitled  to  receive  any  dedu£Hon 
2.  In  every  cafe  within  our  knowledge,  the  full  maximum  duty  ( 
10 per  cent,  has  been  aflefled  and  levied,  no  matter  what  was  tti 
fize  of  the  farm,  or  how  fmall  the  amount  of  rent,  unlefs  the  0( 
cupier  had  in  the  firft  infl;ance  intimated  to  the  afleflbr,  that  h 
was  not  polFefled  of  income  from  other  fources.  This  might  fa 
legal  enough ;  but  certainly  was  neither  fair  nor  jufl:  condu£ 
when  applied  to  the  gains  and  profits  of  a  clafs,  nine  tenths  < 
whom  had  not  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  a£t,  confequentl 
were  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  its  ena£tment8» 

We  have  already  confidercd  one  half  of  rackrent  as  a  fui 

whic 
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:h  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  profits  from  cultiTating  land 
Gotland  J  but  are  unable  to  fpeak  with  the  like  precifion,  wbe- 
three  fourths  of  rent  in  England  deferves  to  be  characterized 
le  fame  terms.  In  one  thing,  however,  we  are  clear,  namely, 
the  half  of  profits  in  the  one  country  is  a  much  higher  crite- 
than  three  fourths  is  in  the  other.  Reafons  which  fupport  this 
lion  are  already  unred  ;  and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  a- 
inc  of  poor's-rates  in  many  pariihes,  more  than  compenfate  the 
irence  between  the  two  criterions  adopted,  independent  of  the 
fs  which  might  be  laid  on  the  cullomary  claufe  in  Engliih  leaies, 
Tein  the  occupier  is  taken  bound  to  pay  all  parliamentary  and 
chial  taxes  already  impofed,  or  to  be  impofed.  In  a  word, 
igh  aflefiments  may  be  as  unequal  in  England  as  in  Scot- 
I,  when  applied  to  th«  cafes  of  individuals,  it  is  impoflible 
the  evil  of  a  fixed  criterion  can  be  felt  with  the  like  feve- 
in  both  countries.  The  fyftem  of  connexion  in  each,  be- 
et proprietors  and  occupiers,  is  formed  upon  fucb  oppofite 
ciples,  while  political  cuftoms  and  regulations  are  fo  vaftly 
srdant,  that  the  like  hardfliips  cannot  be  fuftained  by  occupiers 
and  in  England,  when  the  Property-tax  is  afleffed  on  them  ac- 
lini?  to  a  hypothetical  rule ;  as  has  been  grievoufly  felt,  and 
lly  complained  of,  by  their  brethren  in  this  northern  part  of 
ifland. 

efore  concluding,  we  hare  to  notice,  that  the  paper  which  fol- 
s  will  ihow  the  impropriety  and  impolicy  of  the  Property*tax  a£t 
very  (triking  manner.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  pear  of 
fierent  tree  than  the  one  we  have  been«examining,  and  cannot 
to  have  great  weight  with  every  unprejudiced  perfon,  whofe 
d  is  open  to  conviction,  and  capable  of  comprehending  the  injury 
ch  agriculture,  and  thofe  concerned  in  carrying  it  on,  mult 
ive  uom  a  continuance  of  the  prefent  mode  of  aflefling  the  in* 
e  of  farmers  to  the  Property-tax. 

N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

ughis  concerning  the  Praperty^Tax^  and  on  a  New  Planjbi' 

assessitig  Income. 

I 
Thb  immense  wealth  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  thii 

idj  is  certainly  the  means  by  which  we  are,  at  this  time,  ena- 

to  support  those  armies  and  navies  that  are  necessary  for  our 

•ncei  and  it  seems  obvious,   that  the  necessary  expense  of 

e  armies  and  navies,  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  every  individual 

member 
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member  of  the  state,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  wealth  vbicb 
each  of  them  respectively  enjoy ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  annual  incomes,  arising  from  that  portioo 
of  wealth. 

This  being  the  only  just  rule,  by  which  the  diiFerent  ordcn  of 
men  in  the  state  can  be  equally  assessed  for  the  support  of  g»* 
vernment,  and  the  general  defence  of  the  nation;  it  is  pbio 
that  it  cannot  be  applied,  until  the  amount  of  each  man's  aamiri 
income  is  pretty  correctly  ascertained.  It  is  from  the  want  ef  diit 
knowledge,  and  the  consequent  inequality  in  the  rate  of  totur 
ment  among  individuals  living  in  tlie  same  neighbourhood,  and  «• 
nearly  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  their  rank  in  the  society, 
that  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  establish  such  a  rule  of 
taxation,  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  proper  means  of  obtaining  this  important  informatioiii  hfr* 
ing  tlierefore  obviously  necessary  for  the  ebUbHshment  of  an  eqw- 
table  rule  of  taxation,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  impeitiiieat 
in  an  obscure  individual,  to  presume  to  submit  hia ,  thoHghiB 
upon  the  subject,  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  puhliSrat 
large. 

In  the  first  income  act,  the  cUfferent  orders  of  men  were  required 
to  give  in  a  state  of  their  annual  income,  from  iii*faatever  sowpoea  ic 
might  arise,  to  the  surveyor  appointed  for  the  district,  and  to  ve- 
rify the  same  by  their  oath  before  the  commissioners,  if  reqiiifed. 
This  mode  of  ascertaining  the  annual  income  of  the  diffeneaa-or* 
ders  of  men  in  the  society,  opened  a  wide  door  for  fraud  and  eva- 
sion, and  held  out  a  strong  temptation  to  commit  perjury;,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  honest  men  gave  in  a  fair  state  of 
their  income,  and  paid  the  tax  imposed  upon  them  by  the  acti  to 
the  utmost  extent ;  while  unprincipled  men,  in  the  possessiaa  of 
much  larger  incomes,  often  paid  a  mere  trifle,  and,  m  very  many 
cases,  nothing  at  all. 

After  this  income  act  had  existed  for  several  years,  another  act 
was  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  same  kind  of  rereaue 
from  the  different  orders  of  men  in  the  state,  under  the  title  ofjer 
)iropcrty  tax.  But,  although  the  name  was  changed,  the  tax  still 
continued,  and  must  continue,  to  be  levied  upon  each  nuin'a  aiunt- 
al  income,  and  not  upon,  the  amount  of  the  permanent  property 
which  he  possesses.  But  the  language  in  which  the  will  of  the  le^ 
gislature  was  expressed  in  this  property  ad,  was  so  obscure  and 
mysterious,  in  some  places  so  contradictory,  that  it  was  altogether 
incomprehensible  to  those  who  were  required  to  obey  it.  i-  kave 
-out  the  question  to  a  great  number  of  men  in  varioua  situatioosin 
i\fe,  and  even  to  many  cf  our  lawyers  and  fegislators}  but  I  hate 

never 
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yet  tnet  with  a  single  person  who  even  pretended  to  under- 
thU  law.  In  fact  there  is  good  cause  to  believe)  that  the 
employed  by  the  Minister  to  draw  up  the  act»  did  not  an- 
lerstaod  it  himself.  The  difficulties  which  naturally  occurred  to 
tktf  Commissioners  appointed  to  carry  tlie  act  into  execvtion^  from 
the  •bsciirity  of  language  in  which  it  was  expressed,  were  quick- 
ly vcmoved  in  Scotland,  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  private  individual 
Mfanging  to  the  tax^office  in  Edinburgh  9  who  took  upon  him- 
wify  .probably  with  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  Crpwn 
inrf&tSf  to  publish  what  he  termed  an  explanation  of  the  act,  to- 
^•mr  with  directions  to  the  Commissioners  for  carrying  the  same 
into  execution.  The  Commissioners  having  adopted  this  expla- 
latMiy  proceeded  without  hesitation  according  to  the  rules  there- 
in prescribed ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  mere  opinion  of  a  private  in- 
ttndlial  was  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  as  law, 
Md-the  Very  foundation  of  the  constitution  of  our  Government 
mm  dheceby  subverted.  For  it  is,  and  must  be,  universally  ac- 
kaqiwledged  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  ^ere  is  no  other 
powtr  in  this  kingdom,  competent  to  make  laws  for  the  Govem- 
nent  of  the  realm,  or  to  explain,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  any  law 
vliich  has  been  enacted,  but  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  in 
PtorUament  assembled.  It  seems  highly  probable,  and  we  have 
ladetd  the  best  reason  to  believe,  that  some  private  individual  as- 
NHMd  the  same  legislative  power  in  England,  by  giving  a  similar 
(■dbnatiof^ 

Til*  language  in  which  the  act  1806  is  expressed,  readers  it 
iMwrlv  as  incomprehensible  as  the  former  one.  But  the  evils 
vhich  have  arisen  from  the  measure,  have  greatly  increased.  The 
Commissioners,  by  undertaking  to  execute  a  law  not  clearly  un- 
ierstood  by  any  one  of  them,  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
tweyor  to  become  a  legislator.  It  is  now  of  little  consequence 
m  a  tenant  to  give  in  to  the  surveyor,  a  state  of  the  rent  which 
It  pays  to  his  landlord,  or  of  the  income  arising  from  the  pos- 
leteien  of  a  farm.  The  surveyor  regards  none  of  these  things. 
lit  aesttmes  to  himself  the  power  of  putting  an  ideal  rent  of  his 
nm  upon  every  farm  which  has  been  possessed  tor  seven  years, 
t^fui  to  ^at  he  supposes  it  would  let  for  in  the  public  market : 
Ml  according  to  this  arbitrary  ideal  rent,  he  states  his  assessment 
ipott  the  tenant,  without  knowing,  without  regarding,  whslher 
ht  tCMot  can  have  any  income  from  the  farm  at  that  rent  or  not. 
t'M.Mt  easy  to  obtain  redress  from  the  Commissioners  for  this 
tod  ef  extortkm  :  all  the  satisfaction  which  farmers  generally  get 
^'iV'fae  toM  hj  the  surveyor^  if  they  are  not  satisned  with  the 
nnt'iiplNch  h»  s  pat  upon  the  farm,  they  may  give  it  up,  and 
WvwOI  6od  an  )ttier  tenant. 
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In  the  several  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaming  an  atk*^ 
nual  revenue  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  in  proportion  to  Ae 
annual  income  of  individuals,  a  rule  is  prescribed  for  assessifig  ifl- 
conie  arising  from  land,  both  upon  the  landlord  and  tenant,  nenithr 
it  seems  impossible  for  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  evadr ;  becafisi^ 
the  landlord  is  bound  to  deliver  to  the  surveyor,  or  to  the  clerk^ 
the  Commissioners,  a  correct  statement  of  the  rents  which  he  Vk 
entitled  to  receive  from  each  of  his  tenants ;  and,  by  thi<  geAefal 
rule,  the  tenant  is  appointed  to  be  assessed  for  one-half  of  th^ 
rent  paid  by  him  to  his  landlord,  which  proportion  of  the  rent  14 
assumed  by  the  framers  of  the  act,  as  the  tenant'iB  income,  arUihg 
from  the  possession  of  the  farm.  This  general  rule,  in  so  far  aft 
it  affects  the  landlord,  is  certainly  just  and  equitable  \  beeautiethe 
annual  rents  which  he  receives  from  his  tenants  for  the  use  of  iib 
land,  after  deducting  the  public  burdens  to  which  these  lanils'ittif 
liable,  is  clearly  the  real  annual  income  which  he  derives>irom  hh 
land.  But  with  respect  to  the  tenantry  in  general  ihrougnout  tfte 
kingdom,  and  particularly  in  Scotland,  the  general  rule  for  as^ 
sessing  that  class  of  men  is  most  unequitable ;  and,  if  persisted 
in,  will  become  absolutely  ruinous  to  many  individuals.  If  it  w:ifr 
known  to  be  true,  that  all  the  farms  in  the  kingdom  are  at  this 
time  equally  rented,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  and  the  quality 
of  the  lai:d,  some  specific  proportion  of  the  rent  paid  to  the  land- 
lord might  bo  assumed  as  a  general  rule  for  assessing  farmerSt 
somewhat  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  respective  annual  incomiMk 
But  It  Is  most  unquestionably  true,  that  this  is  very  far  from  being 
the  present  state  of  the  country ;  and  that  no  proportion  of  die 
rent  which  may  be  named,  can  be  assumed  as  a  general  rule  for 
assessing  the  income  of  this  class  of  men. 

There  f  xifts,  at  prefent,  in  Scotland,  two  caufes,  which  have 
liad  the  efled,  for  fome  years  pad,  to  render  rents  in  that  part  of 
the  kingtlom,  and  confequently  the  tenants'  income,  ariCng  from 
the  poireflTion  of  land,  moft  aftonifliiiigly  unequal. 

About  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago,  a  general  fpirit  for  the 
improvement  of  land  began  amonglk  the  tenantry  in  Scotland; 
and,  fince  that  period,  the  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  confequently  the  quantity  of  its  annual  produce,  has 
mcreafed  in  a  molt  wonderful  manner.  In  confequence  of  this 
i^eneral  fpirit  of  improvement,  tenants,  in  the  pofleflion  of  exten-- 
Tivo  tracts  of  ground  near  the  beginning  of  that  period,  upon  long 
'^afef,  and  who  had  a  capital  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  improve- 
nents,  were  enabled  to  realize  large  fums  of  money  during  the 
::ontinuance  of  thefe  Icafcs.  The  effett  of  thefe  improvements 
-^as  an  increafc  of  rent  to  the  landlord  at  the  commencement  of 
.i'^'Ty  fucceeding  Icafe.     As  the  improvement  of  land  muft  always 
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ndual  and  progroflive,  this  increafe  of  rent,  if  things  h?d 
allowed  to  go  on  in  their  natural  courfe>  would  have  conti- 
to  be  gradual  and  progrefllve  alfo,  and  almoft  in  exacl  pro- 
on  to  the  improvement  of  the  foil.  But  this  natural  order 
tinffs  was  foon  deranjs^ed,  by  a  very  iniquitous  practice  intro- 
J  into  the  country  about  tlic  beginning  of  the  period  allud* 

fty  years  apo,  the  great  landed  proprietors  in  Scotland  wer^ 
(l  univerfally  in  the  practice  of  doing  all  the  bufinefs  of 
eftates  thrmfplvef?,  v:\x\\  the  afTiflance  of  a  land-fteward  or 
rj  who  refided  upon  it.  Thefe  old  proprietors  were  gone- 
perfonalLy  acquainted  with  every  tenant  upon  their  eilate. 
'  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  watch  over  the  cdnduft  and 
noMt  of  their  tenants,  and  to  bedow  rewards,  or  infii£l  pu- 
lentfi  upon  them,  according  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
condu£l;.$  but  many  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  thcfe  old  proprietors 
ig  fuftered  their  minds  to  be  corrupted,  in  that  whirlpool  of 
)n  and  folly  which  we;)hh  and  luxury  had  introduced,  and 
kp8  altogether  unacquainted  with  bufmefs,  the  management 
\  eftate  naturally  appeared  an  irkfome  and  oppreffive  burthen, 
b  they  were  deiirous  to  be  relieved  from,  fo  as  they  might  en- 
[leir  wonted  pleafuics  and  amufements  without  interruption, 
^ns  in  this  unpleafant  fituatiou,  did  not  need  to  feek  far  to 
ooe  of  thofe  learned  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Court  of 
m^  called  clerksy  or  icrifersy  to  the  si<^nety  who  would  readily 
je  to  relieve  theni  of  every  burthen  attending  the  manage- 
,  of  an  eftate.  The  fadiion  of  employing  thefe  learned  gen- 
jn  as  the  managers  of  eftates^  fcems  to  have  fpread  very  rapid- 
*or  there  is  perhaps  not  a  iingle  nobleman's  eftate  in  Scotland^ 
h  is  not  at  this  time  under  their  dircciion.  But  thcfe  learned 
emen  being  generally  unacquainted  with  country  buGnefs, 
of  courfe,  with  the  reciprocal  duties  which  landlord  and  tc- 
owe  to  each  oiher,  there  is  no  wonder  that  they  ihould  be 
i  to  err  eiccedini>ly  in  the  management  of  eftates  put  under 
care.  Conct  iving  it  to  be  their  duty  to  get  the  highcft  rent 
tenants  which  can  poiFibly  be  obtained,  and  being  them- 
( totally  ignorant  of  the  real  value  of  the  difFerent  farms  un- 
beir  management,  they  were  induced,  from  this  ignorance, 
o  lave  themfelves  fome  trouble,  to  advife  their  employer  to 
his  farms  into  the  public  market,  and  let  them  to  tiie  higheit 
r. 

lis  method  of  fetting  farms,  which  was  feldom  if  ever  prac- 
ia  iicotland  forty  years  ago,  has  fpread  fo  rapidly  under  the 
gexaepC  of  thefe  learned  gentlemen,  that  there  is,  at  thi;i 
,v^ry  Cew  eftates  in  Scotland  into  which  they  have  not 
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introduced  it.  In  this  way,  by  lettin^r  farms  to  the  higheft 
bidder,  a  g[reat  difference  has  occurred  between  the  annual  in* 
come  of  thefe  tenants,  who  are  under  this  kind  of  management^ 
and  thofe  who  are  not ;  and  this  difference  has  been  always-  in* 
crcafing,  in  proporrion  as  the  competition  for  the  farms  which 
came  into  the  market  increafed. 

Tlie  evil  praftice  of  bringing  farms,  like  any  other  mercantile 
commodity,  into  the  public  market,  opened  a  wide  field  few  ipe* 
culation  to  men  who  h^d  obtuned  any  confiderable  porcion  of 
weahh  in  the  farming  bufinefs  ;  and  extenfive  fchemes  of  mo* 
nopoly  were,  in  confoquence,  immediately  formed  by  many  of 
thefe  men.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  this  monopolizmg  system 
served  to  increase  the  number  of  candidates ;  becausei  thoujgh 
thereby  dispossessed  of  farms,  having  been  bred  to  farming  busi- 
ness only,  they  were  unable  to  procure  subsistence  for  themselVet 
and  families  in  any  other  line.  The  number  of  candidates  for 
every  succeeding  farm  which  came  into  the  market,  has,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  monopoly,  been  continually  increasing  $  and  this 
increasing  competition  among  farmers  to  obtain  the  possession 
of  a  farm,  has,  within  these  four  or  five  years  past,  enaoled  land* 
lords  to  obtain  from  their  tenants  the  promise,  at  least}  of  greater 
rents  than  it  is  possible  for  them,  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country,  to  pay  out  of  the  produce  of  their  farms ;  and  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  many  tenants  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
who  took  leases  of  farms  three  or  four  years  ago,  are  at  this  time 
paying  to  their  landlords  from  100/.  to  SOO/.  a  year  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  more  than  they  draw  from  the  produce  of  the  whole 
farm ;  besides  the  expenses  of  management,  and  the  interest 
which  they  ought  to  receive  upon  the  capital  which  they  have  in- 
vested in  the  farm. 

From  these  things  it  is  evident,  that  tenants  reduced  to  this 
deplorable  situation,  by  such  a  diabolical  method  of  letting  farms, 
can  have  no  income  whatever  arising  from  the  possession  of  them  ^ 
and  consequently,  to  assess  such  tenants  in  proportion  to  the  one 
h  'If  of  th:'  extravagant  rent  promised  to  theit  landlords,  is  most 
unreasonable  and  oppressive. 

But  there  is  another  cause  which  still  remains  to  be  mention- 
ed, that  has  occasioned,  at  this  time,  a  very  great  diversity  in  the 
incomes  of  tenants  in  Scotland,  arising  from  the  possession  of 
farms.  It  has  been  already  observed,  diat  great  speculations  up- 
on the  improvement  of  land,  have  been  entered,  into  by  intelli^ 
gent  farmers  in  Scotland,  within  these  thirty  y^rs  past.  The 
great  object  of  these  speculators  was,  to  obtain  the  possession 
of  a  farm,  which  appeared  capable  of  improvement,  and  was^ 
at  the  time,  in  an  unimproved  state.     For  a  farm  of  thia  de^ 
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•cription,  these  men  did  not  scruple  to  oiFer  the  landlord 
a  greater  rent  than  the  old  tenants  conceived  themselves  able 
to  pay,  and  even  considerably  more  than  the  whole  produce  of 
the  .farm,  in  the  situation  in  which  it  then  was,  could  po<%sibly 
aflford  to  pay ;  depending  upon  the  increased  quantity  of  produce 
which  they  expected  to  obtain  by  their  improvements  when  com- 
pleted, to  indemnify  them,  not  only  for  this  dead  rent,  which 
they  paid  to  the  landlord  above  what  the  land  produced  at  the 
begmning  of  the  lease,  but  -also  for  the  money  which  they  pro- 
posed to  lay  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  lease  for  these  improve- 
ments, lliese  improving  leases  ar«  seldom  undertaken  for  a 
shorter  period  than  twenty-one  years. 

A  person  who  entered  to  a  farm  of  this  description  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago,  who  got  all  his  expensive  improvements  com- 
pleted, and  the  farm,  by  that  means,  brought  into  a  full  produc- 
tive state,  within  the  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  lease,  may  be 
expected,  at  this  time,  to  be  drawing  a  very  considerable  revenue 
from  it ;  and  his  annual  income  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
be  much  more  than  the  one  half,  and  perhaps  considerably  more 
than  the  whole  rent  which  he  pays  to  his  landlord.     In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  rule  given  in  the  Property-tax  act,  for  assessing 
at  one  half  of  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord,  is  evidently  too  low. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  only  entered  to  a  farm  of 
this  description  two  or  three  years  ago,  who  has  not  yet  got  his 
farm  brought  into  that  productive  state  which  will  even  enable 
him  to  pay  his  rent  to  the  landlord,  and  who  is,  besides,  expend- 
ing even  more  than  tlie  rent  annually  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  improvements  upon  his  farm, 
cannot,  at  this  time,  and  in  the  present  situation  of  the  farm, 
have  any  income  at  all  arising  from  it ;  and,  of  coiMicquence,  the 
rule  prescribed  in  the  act  for  the  assessment  of  tenants,  when  ap- 
plied to  this  man,  must  be  considered  as  unjust  and  inapplicable ; 
nay,  further,  as  calculated  to  obstruct  the  general  improvement 
of  the  country,  and,  of  course,  the  landlord's  future  prospects  of 
increasing  his  revenue  by  these  improvements.     In  this  case,  as 
well  as  in  the  one  first  mentioned,  the  landlord,  so  long  as  the 
farm  remains  in  this  situation,  receives  from  his  tenant  the  whole 
produce  of  it  in  name  of  rent ;  and,  being  assessed  for  that  sum 
as  his  income,  plainly  pays  all  the  tax  both  for  himself  and  his  te- 
nant, which,  in  this  situation  of  the  farm,  can  be  reasonably  de- 
manded from  them  under  the  name  of  Income  tax. 

Haying  shown  that  the  present  mode  of  assessing  tenants,  par- 
ticularly in  Scotland,  on  account  of  their  income,  is  exceedingly 
ttnequal,  and,  in  many  cases,  exceedingly  oppressive ;  and  that 
proportion  of  the  rent  which  can  be  named,  can  be  assumed 
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v^ith  propriety  as  a  general  rule  for  assessing  this  class  of  men  i 
and  as  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  tax,  as  pre- 
sently exacted  from  some  other  classes  of  men,  is  liable  fo  the 
same  objections ;  I  sliall,  with  your  permission,  proceed  to  sub- 
mit a  few  thougiits  concerning  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  the  in- 
come of  individuals,  to  the  consideration  of  the  public  at  large ; 
and  more  particularly  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  «liiFerent 
members  of  our  legislative  assemblies. 

That  It  is  altogether  impossible  for  any  two,  or  three,  or  even 
a  dozen  of  men,  acting  as  assessors  under  the  act,  in  any  county, 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  annual  income  of  every  indifidual 
person  living  within  that  county,  will  be  generally  adnnitted. 
It  will,  I  presume,  be  also  admitted,  that  assessors  have  at  pre- 
sent no  distinct  rule  prescribed  to  them  for  the  assessment  of 
individuals  residing  within  their  districts,  in  any  case,  that  of 
landed  proprietors  excepted,  where  they  are  not  pleased  to  admit 
of  the  return  of  income  made  by  the  different  individuals ;  and 
that,  in  numerous  instances,  they  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
making  assessments  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 
These  assessors,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  this  pretended 
power,  have  assumed  to  themselves  an  arbUrary  dominion  over 
his  Majesti/s  siihjccfSy  which  they  ought  not  to  possess^  and  which 
ought  to  be  taken  from  them  by  a  law  containing  rqore  specific 
enactments. 

The  particular  amount  of  any  man's  annual  income,  if  he  does 
not  choose  to  give  it  himself,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  that  lo* 
cal  knowledge  which  his  neighbours  generally  possess,  of  his  si- 
tuation and  circumstances.  If  the  plan  which  I  have  to  propose 
shall  be  found  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  this  important  ob- 
ject, the  great  cause  which  has  hitherto  prevented  a  tax  upon 
income  from  being  generally  acceptable  to  the  whole  kingflom, 
will  be  removed  ;  and  a  foundation  laid  for  the  gradual  consoli- 
dation of  all  the  other  revenue  l.iws,  into  this  simple  tax  :  by 
which  means,  the  public  will  be  gradually  relieved  from  that  vex- 
'riion  and  trouble,  and  from  all  those  unnatural  restraints  which 
nrc  the  sure  consequences  of  an  immense  number  of  revenue  laws. 
The  nation  will  also  be  gradually  relieved  from  that  enormou9 
an:ui.il  e:;pense  which  it  is  at  present  subjected  to,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  tht^sc  revenues. 

As  the  particular  amount  of  each  man's  inconle  can  only  b^ 
^^bi.iiDcd  by  tliat  locnl  knowledge  which  mankind  generally  have 
of  iheir  neighbours'  situation  and  circumstances,  the  plan  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  for  obtaining  this  information,  is,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  proper  number  of  qualified  men  in  every 
■district,    to  sit  as  a  jury  upon   their  neighbours,   and   deliver 
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heir  verdict  upon  oath,  like  any  other  jury,  with  respect  to  the 
>articular  income  of  each  of  their  neifi^hbours  in  that  district. 
t  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  amount  of  each  man's  income  can 
>e  precisely  ascertained  by  this  means  \  but  it  may  certainly  be 
iscertained  as  nearly  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  taxation, 
tnd  much  more  correctly  than  it  can  possibly  be  in  any  other 
vay.  For  example,  in  those  districts  where  the  annual  income  of 
he  inhabitants  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  product  of  land,  a 
ury  composed  of  intelligent  farmers,  who  had  a  particular  state- 
nent  of  tne  rents  paid  by  each  tenant  to  their  respective  landlords 
ying  before  them,  would  not  find  much  difficulty  in  .determining, 
vith  a  sufficient  degree  of  precision,  the  amount  of  each  man's 
ncome  arising  from  the  occupation  of  a  farm,  after  deducting 
the  landlord's  rent,  and  expenses  of  management. 

In  mercantile  and  manufacturing  towns,  merchants,  manu« 
acturers  and  tradesmen,  have  as  perfect  a  local  knowledge  of  the 
arcumstances  and  situation  of  their  neighbours,  who  are  carrying 
m  business  in  the  same  line  with  themselves,  as  farmers  have  of 
heir  neighbours'  situation  ;  and  would  be  thereby  enabled  to  as- 
:ertain  their  respective  annual  incomes  also  with  a  suincicot  de- 
cree of  accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 

I  would  therefore  propose,  that  .eacli  county  in  t:ic  .kingdom 
ihould  be  divided  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  within  that  coun- 
T,  into  as  many  dilFerent  districts,  or  subdivisions,  as  they  may 
leem  to  be  most  pn^per,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  different 
:ounties  in  Scotland  were  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  executing 
he  Small-debt  act.  I  would  also  propose,  that  the  Justices  re- 
•iding  in  each  of  these  districts  bhouKl  be  required,  upon  a  cer- 
ain  day  annually,  to  make  up  a  roll  of  the  names  cf  all  the 
nhabitants  in  that  district  tbouoht  to  be  properly  qualified  to 
it  in  a  jury,  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  their  neighbours, 
heir  own  names  being  al-O  included ;  and  deliver  tiic  same 
nto  the  hands  of  tl:c  clerk  of  the  peace  for  th«t  district ;  that  a 
ury  should  bo  chosen  annually,  by  b;illot,  out  of  tliis  roll  in  the 
rlerk's  hands  ;  and  that  the;5e  men  should  be  bound  to  t^ke  an 
)ath,  to  be  administered  by  the  dork,  that  i\cif  1:111  j^^ivc  in  a 
aithful  avd  tnte  report  to  the  Ju::tkcSi  to  the  ba:t  of  their  kntrjc^ 
edge  and  bdicj\  af  the  particular  inrome  of  each  indiiiJual  per^ 
on  idfhin  t/wir  district^  that  cufJies  wider  the  deter i^tt ion  nf  those 
v/io  are  liable  to  be  asses.v'd  under  the  lueowe-act. 

In  \'^;r^(^  mercantile  and  nr^nu fact u ring  towns,  where  the  mer- 
hants,  manufacturers  and  tradrsmtn  are  numeious,  it  may  be 
troper  to  chuse  a  separate  jury  CrGin  eacli  of  these  three  ciasbes 
>f  men,  iox  assessing  that  pariicuhir  tl.tb'>  <ii  iv.en  who  belong^ to 
hese  professions  resoeotivclv.  * 

P  4  If 
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If  all  the  present  revenue  laws  were  repealed,  and  all  taxes 
consolidated  in  the  Income-tax ;  the  common  labourer  and  me- 
chanic, beinpj  thereby  enabled  to  purchase  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  which  are  at  present  loaded  with  excise  and  custom* 
house  duties,  at  perhaps  a  good  deal  less  than  one  half  of  their 
present  price,  should  in  that  case  be  charged  with  some  nK>* 
derate  assessment  in  lieu  of  these  duties,  as  an  Income-tax.  Bat, 
until  these  excise  and  customhouse  laws  are  repealed,  the  low- 
est rate  of  taxable  income  ought  perhaps  to  continue  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  as  it  now  is. 

It  would  be  necefliiry  to  inftruft  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in 
each  diflriifl,  to  publifh  an  advertifcment  at  all  the  church-doors 
within  his  diflridt,  or  orhcruife  to  caufc  a  requtfition  to  be  deli- 
vered by  a  conllable  to  every  perfon  who  may  be  deemed  liable  lit 
the  payment  of  Income-tax,  requiring  them,  under  a  certain  pe- 
nalty, to  deliver  in  to  him,  between  and  a  certain  day  therein 
named,  a  (late  of  their  grofs  income  for  the  year  preceding,  from' 
whatever  fource  it  may  have  arifen  j  the  intereft  of  money  €X*' 
depted  ;  it  being  unnecefTary  to  flate  this  fource  of  income^  ts' 
the  perfon  who  has  borrowed  the  money,  not  being  allowed  any 
dedu£tion  from  his  income  on  that  account,  will  no  doubt  take 
care  to  retain  the  tax  upon  the  intereft  which  he  pays.  In 
thefe  returns,  a  paiticular  (latement  (liould  be  made  of  the  pa- 
rochial and  other  taxes,  and  of  all  other  expenfes  which  the 
law  may  authorife  them  to  claim  as  deduftions  from  their  grofii 
income.  And  farmers  and  manufacturers  (hould  alfo  be  required 
to  ft  ate,  in  thefe  returns  of  the  grofs  amount  of  their  income,  the 
particular  funis  which  they  may  have  expended  upon  each  of  the 
different  impmvcments  they  may  have  made  upon  their  farms  or 
manufa£lures,  in  the  crcftion  of  buildin^^s  or  machinery  for  cair- 
rying  on  their  bufinefs  within  that  period,  which  they  may  pro- 
pofe  to  claim  as  a  dedu£lion  from  their  grofs  income  for  that  year. 

After  the  time  appointed  for  giving  in  thefe  returns  to  the  clerk 
is  el.tpfed,  the  magillratcs  of  the  diilridl:  (hould  appoint  him  to 
ifTuc  iummonfes  to  all  thofe  whofe  names  are  contained  in  the  roll 
in  his  hand,  requiring  them,  under  a  certain  penalty,  to  app^r 
upon  fuch  a  day,  and  at  fuch  a  place  as  (hall  be  therein  named, 
for  the  purpofe  of  bung  ballotted  to  fcrvc  upon  the  Jury.  After 
the  particular  perfons  who  are  to  fit  as  Jurymen  for  that  year 
have  been  determined  by  ballot,  and  in  the  event  that  none  of  the 
jufiices  fliall  have  been  ballotted  to  ferve  upon  the  Jury,  one  of 
their  number  (hould  be  appointed  by  themfelves  to  prefide  in  the 
meeting,  to  diredl  the  mode  of  procedure,  to  colled;  the  votes, 
and  keep  order  in  the  court.  But  this  predding  Juflice,  if  he  is 
not  alfo  a  Juryman,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  give  any  vote  or 
opinion  in  any  queftion  that  m.iy  come  before  this  Jury. 

When 
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When  the  Jury  has  been  fworn  in  by  the  ckrk,  and  have  eleA- 
ed  their  chancellor  or  foreman,  the  retttms  made  fliould  be  laid 
before  them  \  and  they  (hould  then  proceed  to  confider  the  (amCf 
and  determinf }  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  particular  amount  of 
each  man's  taxable  income,  and  arrange  them  into  their  reipediTe 
clafles,  according  to  the  rule  prefcribed  by  the  ad:  of  Parliament ; 
bcginntng  with  the  lowed  taxable  income;  which  (hould  be  termed 
Class  First. 

Having  gone  through  the  whole  in  this  way,  and  determined 
the  particular  amount  of  income  for  which  eacn  individual  ought 
to  be  aflefled,  a  roll  fhould  be  made  out  by  the  clerk,  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  perfons  within  the  difliriA  which  have  been 
found  liable  to  pay  a  tax  upop  their  income,  arranged  under  their 
refpedive  claiFes,  with  the  amount  of  the  income  for  which  this 
Jury  have  found  each  of  them  liable  to  be  aflTefled.  This  roll, 
after  each  page  of  it  has  been  (igned  by  the  chancellor  and  prc- 
fiding  magiilrate,  and  certified  by  the  clerk,  (hould  be  tranfmitted 
by  him  to  the  general  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  :  and,  fo 
foon  as  all  the  returns  from  the  different  fubdivifions  of  the  coun* 
ty  have  been  received,  the  general  cterk  (hould  be  direded  to  make 
up  an  ab(lra£t  of  the  whole,  fpecifying  the  number  of  names  that 
are  contained  in  each  clafs  in  the  whole  county,  and  alfo  the  a- 
mount  of  the  income  for  which  each  of  thefe  cla(res  are  liable  t# 
be  aflefied ;  and  tranfmit  this  abftrad;  of  the  amount  of  the  in* 
come  for  which  the  whole  county  is  liable  to  be  afle(red,  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.  When  the  Secretary  has  received  returns  from 
all  the  different  counties  in  the  kingdom,  he  (hould  then  caufe 
a  general  ab(lra£t  to  be  made  up  of  the  whole,  fpecifying  the 
names  of  ptrfons  contained  in  each  clafs,  and  the  amount  of  the 
income  for  which  each  of  thefe  clnifes  are  liable  to  be  taxed. 

When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  Prime  Minifter  for 
the  time,  comes  to  determine  upon  the  fums  that  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  for  him  to  raife  for  the  fervice  of  the  year,  he  will  fee  in  a  few 
minutes,  from  the  general  ab(lra£i  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  what  rate  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  income  of  each 
of  the  different  clafTes,  will  produce  that  fum ;  and  he  has  then 
only  to  fp  to  Parliament  and  obtain  its  authority  to  levy  that  tax 
upon  each  man's  income  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  exa£V  fum 
pfopofed  to  be  raifed,  will  be  thereby  obtained,  without  either 
increafe  or  dedudion. 

As  the  clerks  of  the  peace  for  the  different  fubdivifions  in  each 
county^  -will,  by  this  plan,  be  fubdituted  in  place  of  the  prefent 
afle^ors  for  thefe  counties,  and  as  they  will  be  alfo  the  moft  pro* 
per  perfons  that  can  be  employed  as  furveyors  of  affeffed  taxes  in 
ibcar  rcfpeftlvjc  fub  livifjons,  the  f  Jaries  prefcntly  allowed  to  thefe 
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nfieflors  in  each  county  ihouM  be  divided  amongfl;  tb«m,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  extent  of  their  refptdiive  fubdivilions :  and  it  feems 
to  be  alfo  reafonable,  that  they  (hould  have  likewife  fome  addition- 
al reniuneration  for  their  trouble  as  clerks  of  the  peace. 

I  (hall  not  at  pr^Tent  enter  into  the  confideration  of  the  evils 
Mrhich  the  other  revenue  laws  have  brought  upon  the  fociety  \  the 
reflraint  which  they  have  impof(^d  upon  the  natural  liberty  of  the 
fubje£t ;  the  obfl;ru£bions  which  they  oppofe  to  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  country ;  the  trouble  and  vexation  which  they 
occafion  ;  and  the  direft  tendency  which  they  have  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  people.  Neither  (liall  I  at  this  tinfie  enter  into  jlhfi 
conGderation  of  the  very  great  pecuniary  advantages  which  the 
nation  would  obtain  by  ccnfolidating  the  (]utits  impofed  by  all 
thefe  different  revenue  laws,  in  this  fimple  tax  upon  income. 
Thefe  things  may  probably  be  noticed  afterwards. 

There  is  little  reafon  to  doubt,  that  the  plan  now  propofed  will 
not  be  very  acceptable  to  thofe  gentlemen  who  are  employed  in 
the  different  revenue  ofTices,  becaufe  it  has  a  dircdt  tendency  to 
injure  their  pecuniary  interefls.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  many  learned  arguments,  and  much  fophiftical  reafon- 
ing  may  be  employed  to  convince  the  public  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
adopted.  Very  likely,  the  plan  will  alfo  be  unacceptable  to  thofe 
covetous  men,  who  have,  under  the  old  fydem,  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  evading  the  payment  of  their  due  proportion  of  taxes. 
But  all  thofe  who  have  found  themfclves  oppreiTed  under  the  old 
fydem,  -and  all  thofe  who  are  unbiafled  by  any  pecuniary  or  fcl- 
filh  motive,  and  wifli  to  fee  the  fupplies  nccefTary  for  the  fup- 
port  of  Government,  and  the  general  defence  of  the  kingdomi 
fairly  and  equally  proportioned  upon  all  his  Majefty's  fubje£ls»  in 
proportion  to  thtir  rcfpeQive  annual  income,  may  perhaps  be  of 
a  very  different  opinion.  And,  feeing  that  every  other  plan  which 
has  hitherto  been  adopted  for  an  equal  diflribuiion  of  the  Income 
or  Property-tix,  h.is  failed  to  produce  the  defired  effeft,  thefe  peo- 
ple may  perhaps  bt  difpofed  to  think  that  one  which  promifes  fo 
^airly  to  accomplifh  t'Tis  d^'firable  otjo6\,  ought  to  have  a  trial. 

I  think  it  may  he  fafely  averred,  that  the  execution  of  the 
Income  a£t,  acconling  to  the  plan  propoLd,  will  not  be  at- 
»^cnded  with  nearly  fo  much  trouble  to  any  county  in  rhe  king- 
Ion),  as  the  execution  of  the  militia  1  iws  do  now  occafion.  It 
r.ay  ccrLiIiiIy  be  txpcdted,  thit  very  many  men  will,  at  firft,  feel 
\Trcat  rcliiclancc  to  give  judgment  upon  their  neighbours*  circum- 
j'ar.ccs  •,  but  a  yjar  or  two  will  overcome  this  reluclance.  Rea- 
■  onabie,  thinking,  honed  men,  who  perceive  th.e  advantages  which 
Av^  nation  will  obtain  by  the  edabliflimerit  of  a  i:\\r  and  equal 
a  ode  of  taxation,  will  engage  in  it  with  alacrity ;  and  fo  will  all 
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bofi:  who  hare  frit  themfelvcs  oppre fled  by  the  old  fyftem,  or 
irhp.have  fccn  neigiihours  perhaps  in  a  higher  fituation  than 
bemfelves  with  refpt^ft  to  income,  evading,  in  a  great  mca- 
urc,  the  payment  of  a  tax  to  which  they  themfelves  arc  fub- 
e£te<l.  And  although  fome  confiderable  trrovs  may  be  commit- 
ed.in  the  firft  outfet  of  the  bufinefs,— if  the  phn  is  a  good  one 
j|i4  I  am  fure  it  is  formed  upon  the  true  plan  of  nature)  it  will 
►c  continually  improving,  and  grow  every  year  more  and  more 
owards  perfcftion.     1  am  yours,  &c. 

A  Lover  of  Truth,  and  a  Friend  to  the  State. 


TO  THE  conductor  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  (he  Ijiscases  of  Wheats  Sfc. 

llR, 

The  unfavourable  Idea  entertained  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  the 
efult  of  his  inquiries  refpe£ling  the  caufes  of  mildew  and  other 
li&afcs  in  whea{,  in  fo  far  as  the  fame  arc  attributed  to  the  heavy 
nanuring,  and  full  feeding,  of  the  ground,  cccafions  me  to  trou-« 
)le  ycu  with  this  letter.  At  time  time,  I  embrace  the  opportuni- 
y  of  corredling  a  few  millakes  in  my  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
;ivcn  in  laft  Number  of  your  Magazine  as  an  extrafl:  from  the 
ibbve  inquiries  \  fome  fcntences  of  which  are  totally  unintelligtble, 
vhil{t, others  exprefs  fentiments  quite  different  from  thofe  I  intend** 
d  to  communicate. 

I  ihall,  in  the  firft  place,  notice  thefc  miRikcs.  Inp.  7f,of 
>ir  Jolin's  Inquiry,  it  is  friid, — *  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
iry  weather  before  the  commencement  of  the  rains  had  made  the 
rrop  ripen  before  the  grain  was  filled  ;  and  indci  d,  the  inferior 
]uality  of  what  was  firft  cut  from  early  parts  of  fields,  where  there 
vas  no  want  of  mcifture,  was  found  rather  wnrfc  tSan  better.  * 
The  latter  part  of  the  fentence  fiiould  have  brcn, — *  Indeedy  the 
nf trior  qualiiij  of  luhat  ivas  first  cut  from  early j\ir is  offwtds  nffdrdcd 
aust  Jor  tlie  conjeciure  ;  but  afterwards ,  ivhen  cutting  luhere  there 
utd  been  no  want  of  tivAsturey  ir  was  fou^id  to  be  rathtfr  wvrse  thai% 
metier**  In  fame  page,  it  is  faid,— *  but  feldom  if  ever  leaving  vi- 
ible  and  fatisfactory  marks  of  the  means  by  which  the  injury  was 
fFedled,  cither  the  tender  flioots  to  be  all  over  as  if  they  haci 
prouted  \ '  whereas  it  fhould  h.<ve  beer, — *  put  sildom  or  nez^er 
without  leaving  visible  and  satifn'tort/  marks  gJ  the  weans  btj  which 
he  injury  was  effect ed^  either  the  ttnder  slnots  appear  to  have  been 
ut  cvfr  as  they  spnutcd.^  Lould^  in  another  iiiftance,  has  beei; 
l^utfor  sliould  i  as  has  obscurity  for  obscurely. 

In  the  next  place,  I  muft  olTer  one  or  two  remarks  on  wl.at  i^ 
Uted  ia   the  inquiries  a'luJcd  to   r.fpedling  manure   and  l-cri 
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workf  heavy  manuring  and  full  feedings  being  by  Sir  JoHn 
fidered  as  two  of  the  caufes  of  mildew.  Perhaps  dodfainkst 
more  baneful  to  the  intereft  of  agriculture  cannot  be  promU- 
gatedi  than  thofe  delivered  by  the  worthy  Baronet,  when  treat- 
ing upon  the  two  points  under  confideration.  It  may  juftly  lie 
conGdcred  as  a  truism,  that  he  who  fows  fparingly,  will  reap  (pMk 
ingly  ;  and  wh<itever  ideas  may  be  entertained,  in  theory^  refpeft* 
ing  muck,  it  has,  in  pra£lice,  Uen  invariably  found  the  great  dr* 
fidcratum  for  rendering  fields  permanently  fertile.  Lime,  nuffli 
ihelly  fand,  and  all  calcareous  fubftances,  have  powerful  etfe^  on 
thi'ir  firfi  application  ;  but  when  repeated,  unlefs  accompankd 
with  vegetable  manure,  prove  but  feeble  enrichers  of  exhauffced 
ground  ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  an  obje£l  of  the  firft  importance 
>A/ith  every  pra£^ical  farmer,  to  incr(fafe  the  quantity,  and  improve 
the  quality  of  this  mod  valuable  article,  as  much  as  poflible.  As 
every  efTenUal  good  may  be  perverted  to  a  bad  purpofe^  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  excefs  in  dung  or  feed  has  at  times  proved  hurtful;  but 
where  one  acre  fufFcrs  from  getting  too  much  of  eidier,  an  hundred 
acres  fuffer  from  receiving  too  little.  It  mufl  be  obvious  to  every 
attentive  obfcrver,  that,  were  the  manure,  labour,  and  feed,  which, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  country,  are  ftrctched  over  too  great  a 
breadth  of  ground,  confined  to  two  thirds,  and,  in  many  placesi 
to  one  half,  of  the  extent,  the  fields  would  be  much  moie  pro- 
ductive than  they  are ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  over  frugal  manner 
in  which  manures  of  all  forts  are  generally  adminiftercd,  thai  fo 
many  weak  crops,  or  rather  effigies  of  crops,  appear,  and  lands 
revert  fo  rapidly  to  their  former  unproduftive  ftate. 

As  the  diforder  which  bcfel  the  wheat  crop  of  laft  feafon  was 
uncommonly  (Iriking  and  fevere,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  feelings 
of  true  patriotifm  were  roufed,  and  every  poflible  method  tried  to 
inveftigate  the  caufe  of  the  evil,  and  to  find  out  an  antidote  agatntt 
its  malignant  attacks  in  future.  In  fuch  cafes,  however,  great 
caution  is  always  requifite,  left,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  evil, 
ve  fall  into  a  greater.  Thin,  light  crops' are,  without  doubt,  Jefs 
liable  to  fufErr  by  heavy  rains  and  moift  cloudy  weather  than  weigh- 
tier ones :  but  would  it,  on  this  account,  be  advifeable  to  regidate 
our  cultivation  by  fuch  a  ftandard  ?  Certainly  not ;  at  any  rate, 
io  far  as  my  obfervation  went,  the  thin  light  crops  of  laft  feafon 
did  not  efcape  more  than  the  heavier  ones.  The  diminutive  heads 
on  weak  ilalks,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones  on  ftronger  ftalks,  in 
parts  of  fields  where  the  crop  was  thinner,  were  no  better  filled 
than  where  the  crop  was  clofe  and  weighty  5  a  ftriking  tnftance  of 
which  occurred  in  one  of  my  fields,  of  about  fourteen  acres,  where, 
from  variety  of  foils,  and  different  preparations,  both  defcrip- 
101. s  were  confpicuous.    Eleven  acres  were  fown  on  the  16th  and 
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17th  October,  after  potatoes  and  diiiled  beans  ;  and  three  acres  oh 
tin  ftad  and  23d  -February  following^  after  turnips.  Eight  boflielft 
iif  ir  pfarticularly  fmali  variety  of  London  feed  was  fown  on  aboui 
a4*  acves  of  the  potatoe  ground,  and  alfo  feven  bufliels  of  Kentifli 
filed  on  potatoe  pround  adjoining  that  fown  with  wheat  from  Lon- 
don ;  the  remainder  of  ^he  ground  being  fceded  with  Kentifli  wheat 
once  fown  in  this  country^  The  plant*  from  the  London  feed 
brairded  equally,  and,  as  foon  as  they  appeared  above  ground^ 
fiillv  fatitfied  rae,  that,  through  inattention  of  my  fervant,  too  much 
feed  had  been  given.  The  crop,  being  obvioufly  too  thick,  and 
iScreened  on  the  weft  by  a  low  hedgerow  of  trees,  was  lodged  foon 
after  fliooting ;  and,  as  the  head  was  fliort,  fmall  and  foft,  even 
when  cut,  I  laid  my  account  with  a  poor  return,  and  gave  up  aU 
thoughts  of  trying  the  produce  as  feed  for  next  feafon.  It  was, 
however,  carefully  kept  by  itfelf,  and  thraflied  out  in  February, 
when,  to  my  aftoniifament,  there  were  twenty-iix  bolls  two  firlota 
cf  marketable  grain,  and  fix  firlots  of  inferior  quality.  The  pro- 
doD!  being  fo  much  above  cxpediaiion,  I  was  induced  to  fow  a  boli 
9f  it  after  turnips,  as  a  further  trial  next  feafon.  The  feven  bu^ 
ffliels  that  came  from  Kent  being  fown  of  a  proper  thicknefs,  yield*. 
«d  ftronger  ftems,  and  lodged  lefs,.  than  the  former ;  but,  though 
apparently  a  better  crop,  did  not  return  fo  much  bytwo  bolls  per  acre; 
and  as  for  the  produce  of  the  reft  of  the  field,  it  came  3^  bolls  fliort 
per  acre,  whether  after  potatoes  or  beans;  that  after  beans  being  more 
loft  md  flirivelled  than  what  was  after  potatoes,  though  it  had  the 
advantage  of  the  deepeft  foil,  which  had  been  equally  well  dunge4 
as  the  other  parts  in  the  preceding  year.  Indeed,  the  mod  ^pra- 
veily,  and  thin  parts  of  the  foil,  in  every  field  which  I  infp'.**  ted, 
uniformly  produced  the  hardell  head,  and  be(i  filled  grain ;  and  is 
t  ftrong  proof  of  the  little  effcdl  the  drought  had  in  promoting  the 
malady,  as  well  as  of  the  little  relief  to  be  obtained  by  thin  fowing, 
or  withholding  manure.*  In  my  field,  the  produce  after  turnips 
-wai  better  in  quality,  though  lefs  in  quantity,  than  after  potatoes, 
but  fully  more  than  after  drilled  beans. 

The  fingular  phenomenon  of  whole  fields  in  particular  dillriAs 
being  inftantaneoufly  deprived  of  vegetation,  appears,  from  many 
ctrcamftanced,  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  ele£lric  fluid  wSich 
the  clouds  at  that  period  emitted  in  remarkable  quantities  \  parti- 
calarly  when  wc  reflect  that  no  other  mean<^,  hitherto  experi- 
••nced,  was  competent  to  that  effe^l,  except  froft  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  froft  could  not  have  accomphibed  what  took  place, 
without  manifeft  injury  to,  if  not  total  deftru£lion  of,  various  o- 
ther  kinds  of  crop<),  efpecially  potatoes,  which,  though  liable  to 
damage  from  even  flight  degrees  of  froft,  efcaped  without  the 
fillaUtft  blemifli.     M  to  the  partial  injury  which  the  wheat  crop 
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in  general  experienced,  it  feems  to  have  proceeded  froni  an  excels 
of  unfavourable  filling  weather,  as  a  continuation  of  eafterly  hazy 
fogs  never  fail  to  retard  the  filling  procefs,  at  times  partially  to  ^Xr 
refl  conception  and  maturation,  and  to  brin;r  ruft  and  a  dufky  hue 
on  all  plants  not  in  vigorous  growth,  which  afterwards  become  a 
prey  to  animah  that  take  pofTeflion  of  them.  Heavy  ihowets  haVe 
the  fame  efiefl ;  and,  even  in  moid  cloudy  weather,  grain  is  ne*' 
ver  fully  matured.  Tbefe  caufes  combined,  continuing  to  pper 
rate  for  feveral  weeks,  as  was  the  cafe  lad  feafon,  were  furely 
fully  fulEcient  to  accomplilh  (excepting  the  mortal  blow  a11ud|ra 
to  as  proceeding  from  elc£lricity)  all  that  took  place,  without  the 
;iid  of  fungi,  maggots,  fee.  \  which  fcemingly  were  confequences, 
rather  than  caufes  of  difeafe.  Neir7u?r  does  it  appear  that  much 
could  be  afcribed  to  the  efFe£ls  of  putrid  effluvia  arifing  from  the 
ground.  However  ingenious  this  theory  may  be,  it  is  not  quite 
confonant  with  the  found  orthodox  dof^rines  ufually  noted  in  the 
Farmer's  Magazine^  The  probability  rather  id,  that  the  meliorat-^ 
ed  flate  of  the  foil,  from  being  moiitined  after  a  long  period  of 
warm  weather,  had  yielded  an  exccfs  of  nutriment  in  a  degree 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  prevents  the  fillii^g  of  grain  growing  oni 
dunghills,  or  the  fites  of  dunghills,  as  well  as  the  ratik  tufts  often 
feen  in  fields,  neither  of  which  ever  fill  perfectly.  In  all  thefe 
cafes,  the  impediment  is  obvloufiy  owing  to  excefs  of  nourifhment, 
as  the  grain  is  always  better  or  worfe  filled^  in  proportion  to  the 
tlegree  of  luxuriance  that  appears.  Befides,  did  the  failure  io 
^hefe  in  (lances  originate  from  pcftilential  vapour,  how  could  the 
furroundiiig  corns  efcape  ?  And  if  the  fmoke  that  arifes  fiora  the 
ground,  when  warmed  and  moillened,  was  poflefied  of  deleteri- 
ous powers,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  tender  braird  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  when  more  of  that  vapour  appears  than  at  any 
other  feafon  of  the  year  }  Even  the  blotches,  rull  and  fungi  feen 
on  exuberant  foliage,  feem  as  likely  to  be  formed  by  the  a£^ion  of 
the  atmofpherc  upon  the  exudings  and  perfpiration  of  plants^  as 
is  obfervable  upon  glafs  during  a  feverc  froil,  as  from  any  vegetal 
tivc  principle  drawing  exiftence  from  plants.  In  the  cafe  of  laft 
feafon,  much  of  the  mifchief  has  been  afcribed  to  drought,  froitt 
the  crop  being  thereby  afFefted  before  the  commencement  of  the 
rains.  Nothing,  however,  came  within  my  obfervation,  nor  has 
taken  place  fince,  which  warrants  fuch  a  conclufion  \  the  grain  on 
the  driefl  parts  of  all  fields  in  this  neighbourhood  having  been  bet- 
ter filled  than  thofe  on  deep  earthy  foils.  Oats  fuffer  fooner,  and 
n^ore,  by  heat,  than  any  otiier  grain ;  and  yet  we  find  thofe  raifed 
on  the  drieil  grounds  meal  beil. 

A  great  degree  of  luxuriancy  is  always  unfavourable  to  the  fill- 
iiig  of  grain  \  as  fupcrabundant  nutriment,  by  too  highly  fodering 
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the  {tems  and  foliage,  not  only  poftpones  the  ftage  of  filling)  but 
retards  the  procefs  of  the  fap  or  mucilage  in  its  converfion  into 
grain.  Few  feafons  have  been  more  favourable  to  vegetation  than 
the  monlhs  of  May  and  June  laft.  Crops  of  all  kinds  throve  in  an 
uncommon  manner ;  and  at  the  end  of  July,  when  the  rains  be« 
gan  to  falli  the  heated  ground  became  fo  meliorated  by  the  moi& 
turej  as  to  yield  nutriment  in  no  fmall  degree  detrimental  to  the 
maturation  of  grain.  This  circumftance,  and  the  long  continu- 
ance of  moid  unfavourable  weather  afterwards,  were  abilndantly 
fufficient^  without  the  aid  of  putridity,  to  effect  all  that  came  to 
pnfs.  Befides,  the  uninjured  (late  of  mod  other  plants  at  that  pe- 
riod|  tends  greatly  to  confirm  this  opinion ;  for,  had  this  fuppofed 
putrid  quality  cxilted  to  any  exi*  nt  in  the  atmofphere,  other  plants^ 
as  well  as  corns,  would  have  felt  its  baneful  efFedls. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  exceflive  luxuriance  feldom  proves 
advantageous  to  the  crop  ;  and  that  it  is  often  promoted  by  a  fri« 
ablenefs  in  the  foil,  or  a  volatile  quality  in  the  manure, — though 
neither  of  them,  nor  even  both  combined,  are  adequate  to  the 
produ£lion  of  weighty  crops,-*while  other  preparations  operate  re- 
verfely.  Theory  has  too  much  influence  in  forming  fyftems ;  and 
habit  frequently  confirms  thefe  fyftems,  without  attending  to  their 
bearings  and  confequences.  The  long  partiality  fhown  in  favour 
of  clover  lea,  as  a  preparatory  ftep  for  a  wheat  crop,  and  the  an- 
tipathy entertained  againft  potatoes  as  a  cleaning  crop,  are  proofs 
thiat  farmers  are  too  often  mifled  by  improper  (yftems  and  incor- 
re£l  opinions.  A  wheat  crop  after  clover,  efpecially  if  the  clover 
was  fown  with  a  crop  for  which  the  land  had  not  been  fummer- 
fallowed,  rarely  fucceeds  ^  and  if  it  does  fucceed,  the  benefit  gain- 
ed may  juftly  be  reckoned  inferior  to  what  might  have  been  ob- 
tained from  taking  a  crop  of  oats ;  whilft  the  foil  will,  in  the  latter 
cafe,  be  in  a  much  more  fuperior  condition.  With  regard  to 
potatoes,  I  am  glad  to  remark,  from  the  communications  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  that,  it  appears,  juder  notions  are  now  prevalent  as 
to  the  utility  of  this  crop  than  formerly.  Wheat  after  potatoes  is 
found  lefs  liable  to  difeafc  than  after  fallow  or  beans,  and  equally 
produ£live.  The  experience  of  half  a  century,  every  year  of  which 
I  have  fown  wheat  after  potatoes,  enables  me  to  fpeak  with  prcci- 
Gon  in  favour  of  that  mode  of  culture,  having  rarely,  if  ever,  ob- 
ferredi  that,  in  following  it,  imperfe^l  grain  was  obtained,  whilit, 
in  four  inftances  out  of  five,  the  produce  was  greater  than  procur- 
ed in  any  other  way.  The  draw  of  all  grain  which  fucceeds  po- 
tatoes, efpecially  that  of  wheat,  is  always  peculiarly  clean,  difT 
and  tougbf  danding  the  mill  much  better  tlian  what  is  raifed  in 
injr  other  method }  hence  it  is  pLiin,  that  wheat,  after  potatoes, 
ronriouefl  in  a  healthy  date,  when  other  wheats  are  difeafed  and 
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debilitated ;  and,  of  coarfe,  the  culture  of  potatoes  fnuft  be  tie#w 
ed  as  one  of  the  bed  preparations  for  wheat  with  which  we  Me 
acquainted.  ^ 

I  have  long  regreted,  that  from  potatoes  not  keeping  orer  oce 
feafon,  the  culture  of  that  valuable  root  (hould  have  been  le&  fid* 
lowed  than  other  crops  ;  but  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  now,  whea  w^ 
favourable  prejudices  againft  them  are  wearing  away,  thek  cuUk 
vation  will  be  coniiderably  extended,  not  only  as  a  preparatory  ftep 
for  wheat,  but  alfo  as  food  for  horfes  and  cattle.  Akmgft  with 
ruta  baga,  I  hope  that  potatoes  will  foon  be  generally  ufed  for 
fupporting  farm  (lock  during  the  winter  and  fpring  months,  to  die 
great  benefit  of  the  animals,  and  the  advantage  of  their  owneiB* 

Before  I  fintih,  allow  me  to  ftat*>,  that  the  bad  crop  of  wheats 
in  1799,  caufed  the « woolly-eared  variety  almoft  to  be  entirely 
given  up ;  fince  which,  the  fmooth-chaflFed  forts  have  beea  gene- 
nerally  ufed.  I  have  doubts  on  the  propriety  of  the  change^  bc^ 
caufe  the  woolly-^ared  kind  had  long  been  in  vogue^  and  was  coiw 
fidered  to  yield  the  greateft  produce.  The  following  fa£l  perhips 
merits  fome  attention.  A  feed-merchant,  in  1 807,  fent  me  fevea 
bufhels  of  Engliih  wheat,  which  was  Town  on  part  of  a  nise  acre 
field  that  lay  at  a  diilance  from  my  refidence.  ^Fhis  field  had  not 
been  infpeAed  during  the  foggy  and  rainy  weather  at  the  clofe  of 
lad  fummer ;  but,  when  viewed  afterwards,  the  part  fown  with 
Engliih  wheat,  which  turned  out  to  be  of  the  woolly-eared  variety, 
diflinguiflied  itfelf  at  half  a  mile's  diftance,  by  prefenting  a  dark 
dufky  appearance,  the  chaff  being  much  blackened  \  but,  notwiih- 
ftanding  thefe  circumftances,  the  crop,  when  thralhed,  yielded 
plumper  grain,  with  lefs  refufe,  than  what  was  obtained  from  the 
reft  of  the  field ;  which,  after  all,  might,  in  fome  refped»  be  ow- 
wing  to  the  change  of  feed.     I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Md'Lothian^  1809.  T.  S.  S. 

REMARKS  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

With  much  respect  for  our  worthy  friend  Mr  T.  S.  S.|  whose 
sentiments  on  Agriculture  rarely  differ  from  those  uniformly  main- 
tained in  this  work,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  notice  one  or  two  paa* 
sages  in  the  above  interesting  and  valuable  communication  |  think- 
ing, that  when  making  them,  his  wonted  consideration  was  aakep* 
and,  of  course,  that  our  good  friend  had  neglected  to  estimate  mc 
bearings  and  consequences  of  what  he  stated.  In  the  first  place« 
we  must  allude  to  his  comments  on  what  we  lately  urged  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  the  calamity  which  affected  the  wheat  cittp  of 
last  season.  That  unfortunate  calamity  we  always  viewed  as  pitK 
duced  by  atmospherical  influence ;  and,  in  particular,  we  considtf^ 
•d  putrid  e^luvia^  or  pestilential  vapour,  as  the  chief,  .thoii|k not 
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the  onl]^  agent. of  the  mischief  so  widely  and  extensively  sustain- 
ed. It  must  be  confes^^d  that  we  do  not  observe  any  thing  ad- 
vanced by  Mr  T.  S.  S.  much  calculated  to  produce  a  change  of  our 
sestiments.  He,  indeed,  mentions  another  agent  of  mischief, 
namely,  electrical  fluid ;  and  on  this  point  we  arc  at  one  with 

Jiim,  because  the  air,  when  filled  with  electrical  fluid,  is  never 
ia  a  healthy  state  :   But  when  an  excess  of  nutriment  is  assign- 

jtd,  as  .a  cause  of  failure,  we  feel  an  inclination  to  shake  our  hcad^ 
and  crave  leave  to  remind  our  good  friend,  that  the  period  was  ar- 
rived when  the  growth  of  the  parent  plant  had  ceased,  and  that 
the  young  and  tender  grain  needed  only  mild  and  kindly  Weather  to 
maturate  and  bring  it  to  perfection.  Without  reflecting  upon  these 
things,  our  good  friend  argues  the  point  as  if  wheat  plants  were 
capable  .of  growing  for  ever  ;  eUe,  why  does  I;e  assign  excess  of 
food  CO  the  roots  and  fibres,  as  the  cause  of  mortality  to  the  grain, 
deposited  in  tlie  cups  of  the  ear  -,   which  is  neither  more  nor 

-less  than  saying,  that  the  crop  was  killed  by  a  surfeit.  Again  he 
supposes,  if  excessive  heat,  when  succeeded  by  excessive  moisture, 
produced  pestilential  vapour,  that  other  grains  could  not  have  c- 
teaped.  That  other  grains  sufl^red,  though 'not  so  severely  as 
wheat,  is  well  known.  Our  good  friend  also  supposes,  if  vapqur 
or  effluvia  possesses  deleterious  powers,  that  the  young  braird  of 

-grain  would  be  cut  oiF  in  May  and  June,  when  more  of  that 
Tapour  appears,   tlun  at   any  other  period  of  the  season.     To 

-this  we  answer.  That  vapour  produced  in  May  or  June,  can- 
not have  the  same  eflect  witli  that  produced  in  July  or  Augusti 
because  the  heat  is  not  then  so  great ;  consequently,  w)  en  suc- 
ceeded by  heavy  rains,  the  atmosphere  cannot. possibly  be  so  much 
contaminated.  But  without  laying  any  stress  on  this  point,  it  is 
maintained,  that  though  the  crop,  when  young,  inay  not  receive? 
injury  from  putrid  elUuvia  (perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  thereby 
much  benefited),  it  will  always  iti  a  greater  or  lesaer  degree  sustain 
injury,  if  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  such  vapour,  When  the 

-  grain  is  in  an  embryo  state)  and  that  the  extent  of  the  injury  will 
be  regulated  by  the  age  or  strength  of  the  young  grain,  and  the 

•  length  of  time  in   which  the  atmo!>phere  continues  sickly  and 

•  vnhealthy.     The  truth  of  what  i>  maintained,   was  fully  con- 

•  firmed  by  wluit  happened  last  season  to  the  wheat  crop }  every 

•  field  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  those  on  the  sea-shore 
'  Slid  upland  districts  excepted^  having  sufiered  in  one  respect  or 

other,  whilst  fields  on  the  shore,  where  the  heat  was  moderated  by 
'  Sea-breezes,  were  very  little  affected.  Even  wheats  in  the  uplands 
'  Were  foily  as  good  as  usual.  Now,  if  electrical  fluid  and  excess 
"^jtffi -AUtrifnent -occasioned  the  failure,  unfortunately  now  too  well 
-^•acfrt^edt  ho'v  cQjnc3  it  about  that  the  inij^uen^v:  of  thesj  causes 
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was  not  felt  as  decisively  upon  the  sea-shore  as  in  the  internal  dif« 
tricts  ?  That  they  were  not  so  decisively  felt,  is  well  known  to 
every  man  who  has  attended  public  markets ;  and  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  a  reference  to  the  cause  condescended  upon  in  tliis 
and  former  papers.  After  all,  as  the  disease  which  affected 
wheat  last  year  was  of  an  abstruse  nature,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
more  agents  than  one  were  concerned ;  and  this  may  be  admitted, 
without  impugning,  in  the  slightest  manner^  the  opinions  erren 
by  us  on  the  subject.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGIZINE. 

On  tlie  Culture  of  Sea- Kail — and  on  tJie  Stake^fisfung  in  India* 

Sir,  %  Forfarshire^  Wth  Aprils  1809. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  the  Field  and  the  Garden^ 
renders  your  Farmer's  Magazine  a  proper  channel  for  oonveying 
to  your  numerous  readers  useful,  and,  I  am  sure,  acceptable  imbr- 
matron,  concerning  Horticulture. 

The  following  little  piece  of  intelligence  may  be  of  use.  Hie 
species  of  Col  worts  called  Sea- Rail j  is  becoming  a  general  article 
of  cultivation  in  gardens  all  over  the  island  ;  and  no  wonder.  It 
is  an  agreeable  substitute  for  asparagus,  and  sooner  ripe  for  our 
tables,  by  a  month  or  six  weeks.  If  permitted  to  grow  in  the 
open  air,  it  would  be  green  and  unfit  for  use.  It  requires  being 
blanched  like  celery.  The  following  account  of  the  most  proper 
culture  may  be  beneficial  to  your  readers. 

The  seed  is  to  be  sown  in  the  month  of  April,  in  drills,  on  a 
good  light  dry  soil :  as  the  plants  rise,  thin  them,  and  keep  them 
clean.  The  first  winter  earth  them  up,  to  protect  them  from 
the  frost;  the  following  summer,  thin  them  to  about  eighteen 
inches  distance,  leaving  the  best  plants.  At  Christmas,  take 
away  the  decayed  leaves,  and  cover  up  each  plant  with  a  hrge 
deep  pan,  or  flower-pot,  upon  which  lay  a  quantity  of  the  leaves 
of  trees,  to  keep  off  the  frost,  and  create  heat  to  the  plants.  Lit- 
ter or  stable  dung  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  leaves,  but  is  apt 
to  give  the  plants  a  rank  taste.  In  the  following  month  of  April, 
the  pots  will  be  quite  full  of  fine  tender  blanched  shoots,  wnich 
may  be  cut  over  bv  the  ground  (but  not  too  near)  and  the  stumps 
!:overed  up  again  fx)r  a  second  crop.  This  may  be  repeated  with 
*he  same  plants  two  or  three  times  during  the  spring,  before  the 
plants  are  left  for  summer's  growth.  With  this  treatment  the  Sea- 
Kail,  if  sufficiently  boiled  in  two  waters^  will  be  found  equal  to 
Any  asparagus  or  brocoli,  and  may  be  eaten  with  butter,  or  butter 
;:nd  vinegar,  and  pepper,  as  may  suit  the  taste.  The  plant  hieing 
a  perennial  one,  will  last  for  any  length  of  time  with  proper  cul- 
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The  above  mode  is  the  one  at  present  successfully  practised  by  his 
Majesty's  gardener  at  Kensington. 

Allow  me  now  to  furnish  you  with  some  information  on  an- 
other subject. 

A  gentleman  long  resident  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  established 
yeracity,  informs  me,  that  the  art  of  catching  fish  of  all  kinds  by 
means  of  stake-nets,  has  been  long  I^nown  there,  and  practised  more 
eztensiyely  than  with  us.  At  Surat,  he  says,  he  obsenred  stake*nets 
set  in  the  open  sea,  a  league  and  further  from  land,  and  in  thirteen 
or  fourteen  fathom  water.  The  fishers,  in  the  spring,  provide 
stakes  of  the  proper  length,  by  joining  tea^wood  trees,  to  each  o- 
tfaer,  and  pointing  them  with  iron,  or  hardening  them  by  fire. 
The  stakes  are,  at  high  trater,  let  down  to  the  bottom)  a  rope  i& 
bud  over  their  upper  end  ;  the  rope  is  fastened  to  two  heavy  load- 
ed boats,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stake ;  when  the  sea  ebbs,  the 
weight  of  the  boats  forces  down  the  pointed  stakes  deep  in  the 
sand  ;  nets  are  fastened  between  these  stakes,  and  drawn  up  occa^ 
sionally,  with  fish  of  every  kind  caught  in  them.  Before  the  ap« 
proadi  of  the  tempestuous  season,  the  stakes  are  drawn  up,  and 
carried  to  land.  They  are  pulled  up  by  inverting  the  manner  of 
fastening  them;  buoyant  boats  are  fastened  to  them  at  low  water, 
and  as  the  tide  rises,  the  boats  rise  also,  and  pull  up  the  stakes.  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  of  this  method  of  fishing  being  as  practi- 
cable in  our  seas  as  in  the  East  Indies*  We  have  many  banks  at 
sea  shallower  than  fourteen  fathom,  and  the  shallower  the  bet- 
ter. Sandbanks  are  most  frequented  by  fishes,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  worms  bred  in  them.  The  high  price  of  beef  and 
mutton,  lias  also  raised  the  value,  and  increased  the  demand  for 
fish  }  and  ofTers  great  encouragement  for  trying  new  experiments 
to  bring  more  to  market.  Domesticus. 

■  ■  •      •      ■  -      

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZlNB. 

Sir,  MidrLothian^  Sth  May^  1809. 

I  HEAR  that  a  practice  prevails  in  your  county,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  singular.  Your  mowsters,  who  cut  hay,do  it  on  day's-wages 
only,  and  will  not  work  by  the  acre ;  while,  at  same  time,  you 
complain  Mnth  your  neighbours  of  a  scarcity  of  hands.  Mv  best 
advice  to  make  hands  plenty,  is  to  cut  by  the  acre  only  ;  for,  in 
that  way,  little  more  than  one  half  the  number  will  do  what 
the  whole  do  at  present.  This  was  long  the  only  kind  of  country 
business  ever  done  by  the  piece ;  now,  it  seems,  to  be  almost  the 
only  thing  doije  on  day's- wages.  I  recollect,  that  one  acre  was  a 
genenil  task  for  a  man  per  day,  when  taken  by  the  acre  \  now 
about  We  half,  when  thev  work  by  the  day.     It  :;?  reported,  too, 
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that  in  the  parish  where  you  reside^  the  labourers  have  been  short* 
ening  the  day  to  nine  hours,  while  their  wages  were  rising.  This 
should  be  remedied^  till  we  haye  security  for  their  working  as 
they  do  by  the  piece.     Beware  of  hurtful  innovation.     I  am,  ftc 
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NOTE- 

We  believe  that  farmers  resorted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  tlie 
plan  of  cutting  hay  by  the  day,  in  order  to  have  the  work  weU 
performed,  which  was  not  the  case  when  done  at  a  fixed  price  per 
acre.  Now,  as  the  difference  betwixt  good  and  bad  cutting  will 
do  much  more  than  compensate  the  additional  expense  of  cutting 
by  the  day,  we  cannot  recommend  a  resort  to  the  antient  practice. 

If  our  correspondent  means  ploughmen,  when  he  speaks  of  bp 
bourers  having  reduced  their  hours  of  labour,  we  must  consider 
him  to  be  in  an  error,  as  horses  are  wrought  nine  hours  in  ihefidi% 
when  the  season  will  allow  it ;  which,  added  to  the  time  require 
ed  for  feedings  dressing,  and  cleaning  the  stables,  &c.  will  make 
the  day's  work  ten  hours  at  least.  If  he  means  labourers  hired 
by  the  day,  perhaps  he  is  not  wide  of  the  truth  \  but,  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  people  of  this  description  generally  reside  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  coming 
to  and  going  from  their  work,  the  number  of  hours  may  seem 
suflicient.  If  labourers  would  only  employ  themselves  busily 
when  at  work,  the  hours  of  employment  are  not  to  be  found  fault 
with.  N. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Oi%  Imprtyving  Leases. 

Sir, 

I  LAY  it  down  as  a  maxim,  whenever  I  see  the  proprietors  of 
great  estates  advertising  to  let  their  lands  on  improving  leases, 
that  agriculture  is  in  a  thriving  condition  ;  and,  if  this  maxim  be 
a  just  one,  the  state  of  farming  in  Scotland  has  not,  at  any  peri- 
od, been  more  prosperous  than  at  present.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  nine  months,  several  of  the  largest  estates  in  Scotland  have 
been  advertised  to  be  let  on  improving  leases  \  and  in  all  of  them 
'encouragement  has  been  held  out  to  tenants  of  skill  and  capita), 
ijarticularly  from  tlie  South  country.  Among  these  are  the  fol- 
r'^wing  properties,  viz. 

1.S'/,  The  great  estate  of  Sutherland,  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
'*id  Marchioness  of  Staftbrd,  who  appear  to  be  very  anxious  for 
tie  improvement  of  their  extensive  and  valuable  property,  and 
lavc  promised  encouragement  to  improving  tenants.     Upon  this 
^^state,  there  is  at  present  carrying  on  a  new  road  along  the  east- 
ern 
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em  coast,  being  a  continuation  of  the  {dan  projected  by  Govern- 
ment for  making  roads  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  and  m»- 
ny  thousand  yards  of  dikes  are  proposed  to  be  built,  and  of 
ditches  to  be  casten,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer* 
These  improvements  will,  in  the  mean  time,  give  bread  to  many 
industrious  labourers,  and  will  ultimately  greatly  benefit  the  pro- 
perty* The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  were  upon  the  spot  for  se- 
veral months  last  season,  and  gave  directions  about  these  improve- 
ments in  person* 

2dfy,  Another  estate,  lying  at  no  great  distance,  is  that  of 
Coigach,  on  the  western  coast  of  Ross-shire,  belonging  to  Ed- 
ward Hay  Mackenzie  of  Newhall,  Esquire,  on  which  he  proposes 
to  give  what  encouragement  to  good  tenants  can  be  wished  for  ; 
being  particularly  desirous  of  introducing  good  farming  and  the 
proper  management  of  sheep,  into  a  district  of  the  country  where 
they  have  been  hitherto  little  known. 

Sdb^f  The  third  instance  is  that  of  the  estate  of  Brahan,  in  the 
same  county  of  Ross,  the  property  of  I^ord  Seaforth,  who  ad-^ 
vertises,  that  he  is  disposed  to  give  every  encouragement  to  im- 
proving tenants.  The  land  to  be  let  is  said  to  be  fit  for  turnips, 
and  every  sort  of  improved  husbandry  ;  and  from  iiord  Seaforth's 
known  character  for  public  spirit,  and  his  anxiety  to  meliorate  his 
estate,  there  is  little  reason  to  apprehend  but  that  the  encourage- 
ment will  be  of  the  most  liberal  kind. 

4thlyf  A  fourth  great  estate  is  that  of  Lord  Macdona^d  in  the 
islamd  of  Skye,  which  is  said  to  be,  in  different  parts  of  it,  equal- 
ly calculated  for  tillage-farming  and  for  grazing  ;  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  which,  his  LfOrdship  offers  liberal  encouragement 
to  good  tenants.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  two  great  new  roads 
are  projected,  and  are  proposed  to  be  immediately  carried  forward 
through  the  island,  where,  it  is  believed,  good  roads  have  not 
been  seen  before ;  and  it  is  now  also  fixed,  that  a  new  road  lead- 
ing from  Inverness  to  the  sea  next  to  the  island,  ts  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  which  will  facilitate  the 
communication  with  the  continent,  and  the  whole  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  in  such  a  way  as  has  not  existed  bofore. 

Siifyf  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant,  Bart,  has  advertised  his  great 
estates  of  Urquhart  and  Abernethy,  both  in  Inverness-shire,  to 
be  let  on  improving  leases  to  substantial  and  industrious  tenants  ; 
and  has  notified,  that  he  is  disposed  to  give  every  necessary  ame- 
lioration to  such  :  and,  from  the  excellent  character  ai^d  well- 
known  patriotism  of  Sir  James  Grant,  no  one  will  doubt  the  fuU 
fiiment  of  his  promises.  Sir  James  states,  that  he  is  to  prescribe 
lules  to  his  tenants  for  the  management  of  their  farms,  which  he 
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has  got  printed,  and  is  to  deliver  along  with  their  leases ;  and- al- 
though this  is  a  precaution  that  would  not  be  either  necessary  or 
recommendatory  with  the  fanners  in  East  Lothian,  Berwick,  or 
Roxburghshires,  yet  it  may  be  very  proper  and  highly  Cdniffiend^ 
able  in  the  present  state  of  farming  in  Inverness-shire. 

Slhlrjy  Another  great  estate  to  be  let  is  that  of  Arisaig,  lying  in 
the  western  district  of  the  same  county  of  Inverness,  oeionging 
to  Mr  Macdonald  of  Clanronald,  consisting  of  excellent  gmziflgs 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caledonian  Canal ;  and  as  those  grazingsare 
said  to  be  particularly  calculated  for  shecp-stook,  there  is  cverjr 
reason  to  conclude,  that  they  will  become  an  object  to  storemat^ 
tcrs  in  that  line  of  farmin<jj  speculation. 

7//////,  The  next  estate  I  shall  notice  is  that  of  Gordonston  in 
Morayshire,  the  property  of  Sir  William  Gordon  Cumming  of 
Altyre  and  Gordonston,  Bart.,  on  which  great  encouragement  is 
held  out  to  tenants  of  capital,  skill  and  enterprize;  and  the  lands 
are  proposed  to  be  divided  into  such  portions  as  may  suit  tenants 
of  every  description.  This  estate  has  been  surveyed  by  Dr  Co- 
ventry, Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinbuvgky 
;md  his  opinion  taken  as  to  the  most  proper  plan  of  laying  it  out; 
and  every  thing  that  is  proper  is  to  be  expected  from  the  opinkm 
of  so  excellent  a  judge  of  land. 

8/7//^,  Another  estate  advertised  to  be  let  is  that  of  Innercanld, 
belonging  to  the  late  Capt;iin  and  Mrs  Ross  Farquharson  of  Ii>- 
nercauld,  lying  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  counties  of  Perth  and 
Aberdeen.  Mr  Farquharson  said,  that  he  was  to  divide  his  estate 
into  such  farms  as  might  bo  of  a  suitable  size ;  and  as  the  lands 
lire  chiefly  calculated  for  sheep-pastures,  he  was  disposed  to  ghrc 
proper  encouragement  to  stock-farmers  from  the  South  country. 
The  building  of  comfortable  houses,  and  such  subdivision  of  dikes 
as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  farms  commodious,  is  always 
understood  to  be  included  in  what  is  said  to  be  encouragement  to 
tenants  *,  and  the  managers  on  the  estate,  since  Captain  Ross  Far- 
quharson's  death,  say  that  they  are  to  follow  out  his  plans«  It 
must  be  an  encouragement  to  mtending  offerers  to  know,  that  the 
laying  out  of  this  estate  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr  Brown  of 
liinkwood,  whose  talents  in  that  line  are  sufficiently  known  and 
established. 

Ofhl?/,  The  cst^ite  of  Lochnell,  beloi^ging  to  Lieutenant- Ge- 
neral Campbell,  lying  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Etive  in  Argyle- 
shire,  is  the  next  that  shall  be  mentioned  at  present.  General 
Campbell  says,  that  there  are  good  farm-houses  already  built  on 
this  part  of  his  estate,  and  that  he  proposes  to  build  such  dikes  as 
fnay  be  wanted.  Like  most  of  the  otiier  great  Highland  estates  in 
that  county,  these  farms  are  proposed  to  be  let  as  sheep-walks. 
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lOiifyt  The  last  property  that  I  shall  take  notice  of  at  this  time, 
is  the  estate  of  Belmount*  in  tlie  eastern  district  of  Perthshire, 
whick  belongs  to  the  Honourable  Mr  Wortley  Stewart  of  Rose- 
haughy  where  great  encouragement  is  also  held  out  to  good  and 
subttantial  tenants.  This  estate,  lying  in  a  part  of  the  country. 
where  good  farming  is  well  understood,  there  is  little  doubt,  but 
that  the  system  to  be  introduced  under  Mr  Stewart's  patronage 
may  approach  to  perfection. 

From  the  foregoing  enumeration,  it  appears  that  several  of  the 
largest  properties  in  the  Highlands  are  at  present  to  be  let,  and 
that  the  proprietors  are  disposed  to  give  suitable  encouragement 
to  tenants  who  shall  take  them.  It  is  true  that  offers  are  wish- 
ed to  be  made  for  the  farms ;  and,  notwithstanding  of  all  the 
objections  that  have  been  stated  to  this  mode  of  letting  land,  it 
does  not  occur  how  the  plan  can  be  quarrelled  with.  I  have  been 
induced  to  mention  these  particulars,  because  I  conceive  that  your 
Magazine  is  more  read  by  common  farmers  than  the  newspapers. 
Some  years  ago,  when  rhe  Earl  of  Galloway's  estate  of  Baldoon 
in  Wigtonsbire  was  advertised  to  be  let  by  auction  on  improving 
leases,  particular  notice  was  taken  of  the  set,  at  different  times, 
in  the  Fanner's  Magazine ;  therefore  now,  when  a  number  of  the 
largest  estates  in  Scotland  are  proposed  to  be  let,  it  is  proper  that 
they  should  also  be  noticed. 

To  me  these  advertisements  form  a  subject  of  pleasant  reflec- 
tion ;  as  I  conclude,  from  the  terms  in  which  they  are  couched, 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  great  estates  in  the  Hignlands  of  Scot- 
land are  really  become  anxious  for  their  improvement,  and  dis- 
posed to  give  every  encouragement  for  effectuating  this  object. 
And  however  chimerical  the  prospect  may  appear,  of  great  im- 
provements soon  taking  place  in  the  Highlands  or  Islands,  we 
have  actually  recent  instances  of  the  fact.  Within  the  last  25  or 
^0  years,  we  have  seen  the  judicious  and  spirited  exertions  of 
Mr  Campbell  of  Shaw  field  bring  about  the  greatest  and  most  suc- 
cessful improvements  in  the  island  of  Hay  j  those  of  Mr  MacNeil 
of  Colonsay  have  had  the  same  effect  in  that  island  ;  and  more 
lately,  those  of  Mr  Macdonald  of  Ulva  have  also  had  the  like 
effect. 

As  you  properly  observe,  in  the  history  of  Scotish  agriculture 
given  in  last  Number,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  at  this  time 
undergoing  the  same  change  that  the  Lowlands  formerly  under- 
went ;  that  is,  good  farmers,  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  are  in- 
troducing into  the  north  a  system  of  improved  agriculture,  as  the 
soldiers  of  Oliver  Cromwell  did  into  the  south,  between  the  years 
1650  and  1660 ;  and  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  the  effects 
nay  probably  be  tlie  same.     With  the  assistance  of  Jime,  which  I 
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understand  is  in  af>undance,  and  enclosing,  and  gooi  tillage,  and 
good  woods,  I  would  ask,  Why  may  not  Lord  MacDonald  in- 
troduce into  the  island  of  Skye  as  good  a  System  of  dgrreultare 
as  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield,  with  the  same  materials,  has  in- 
troduced into  the  island  of  Hay  ?  the  soil  and  climate  being  sap- 
posed  to  be  nearly  the  saine. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  Highlnnds  only  that  we  ite  farms  adrer- 
tised,  and  farmers  from  ihe  south  of  Scotland  invited  to  settle 
on  them  ;  but  also  farms  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Wades 
are  advertised  in  the  Scots  newspapers ;  and  the  most  flattering 
conditions  are  held  out  to  induce  Scotch  farmers  to  take  them  in 
lease.  Indeed,  we  know  that  Scotch  farmers  have  of  late  be- 
come famous  in  England  ;  and  that  one  of  these,  who  formerly 
farmed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  now  actually  pos- 
sesses a  very  large  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IfOndon.  Even 
Scotch  farm- servants  are  not  unfrcquently  brought  to  EnglaAdj 
and  we  know  certainly,  that  an  illustrious  and  patriotic  ocotch 
Nobleman,  a  few  years  ago,  brought  up  from  East  Lothian,  a 
farm-servant,  whom  he  placed  upon  his  farm  at  Ca^nwood,  5 
miles  from  London,  with  his  ploughs,  harrows,  carts,  and  other 
farming  implements,  brought  from,  and  such  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  work  with,  in  his  native  country  ;  and  that  this  man 
exhibited,  to  the  wondering  farmers  around  him,  a  plough  hel4 
by  himself,  and  drawn  by  two  horses  ;  while  they  were  plough- 
ing in  the  next  field,  with  a  clumsy  plough  drawn  by  four  horses, 
held  by  one  man,  and  the  horses  conducted  by  another  man  a$ 
a  driver.  We  know  also,  that  a  gentleman  having  some  years 
ago  taken  a  farm  not  far  from  Brighton,  got  Scotch  servants  to 
manage  it  entirely,  after  the  most  approved  mode  of  Scotish  hus- 
bandry, with  Scotish  implements  of  every  sort. 

These  instances  are  sulRcient  to  show  in  what  estimation  Scot- 
Uh  agriculture  is  held  in  England,  and  how  much  farmers  and 
farm-servants,  acquainted  with  the  approved  modes  of  farming 
practised  in  that  country,  are  prized  here.  How  different  was 
tlie  situation  of  matters  only  50  years  ago,  when  farm-serrants 
were  brought  from  England  to  teach  Scotchmen  the  most  simple 
operations  !  Whether  the  philosophical  and  chemical  principles 
of  agriculture  are  best  understood  in  Scotland  or  England,  I  do  not 
take  it  upon  me  decided!;  to  determine  ;  but  from  there  being  an 
csrablishcd  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Edinburgh,  whose  talents, 
science  and  skill  in  the  art  are  universally  acknowledged,  and 
from  the  number  of  able  chemists  in  Scotland,  although  none  of 
them  may  perhaps  equal  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Mr  Davy, 
I  sliould  be  disposed,  without  any  undue  degree  of  national  prer 
*  udice,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter  country* 
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Before  closing  this  short  commiinication,  pemiit  me  to: say  » 
few  words  on  another  topic,  intimately  connected  with  it.  Be^ 
sides  the  Board  of  Agriculture^  we  hare  many  Agricultural  So« 
cieties  both  in  England  and  Scotland  \  but  few  of  their  Presidents 
are  so  actire  as  Sir  John  SinclaiTy  and  Mr  Curwen,  President  of 
the  Workington  Farming  Society,  or  we  should  know  more  of 
their  proceedings.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  indefatigable  Pre-* 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  never-ceasing  in  his  endea<« 
vours  to  promote  his  favourite  art ;  and  Mr  Curwen  seems  to  bef 
equally  assiduous  in  forwarding  the  purposes  of  the  Society  of 
which  he  is  at  the  head.  The  last  Number  of  the  ^Magazine 
shows  how  zealous  he  is  in  bringing  to  public  view  the  exertions 
of  almost  every  individual  within  the  bounds  of  his  patriotic  A&« 
sociation  ;  and  I  hold  it  an  undeniable  truth,  that  every  Gentle* 
man  and  Farmer  mentioned  in  his  Report,  will  be  more  stimu- 
lated to  proceed  in  his  improvements,  by  having  his  name  thus 
publicly  brought  forward,  as  an  assiduous,  spirited  and  success- 
ful cultivator,  than  if  Mr  Curwen  had  wrote  fifty  pages  of  scien- 
tific conjecture  about  the  food  of  plants,  or  chemical  discussion 
about  the  powers  of  oxygen  in  promoting  their  growth.  Not 
but  that  such  investigations  are  extremely  important  in  a  work 
purely  scientific  ;  but  not  so  in  detailing  the  practical  labours  of 
actual  improving  agriculturists. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  improvements  of  many  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen and  Farmers  in  other  counties  are  equally  extensive,  and 
perhaps  considerably  more  important  th^m  those  of  the  Gentle- 
men of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  though  they  have  not 
been  brought  forward  in  the  same  way.     I  ain,  Sir,  yours,  &c* 

Amicus  ScoTiiE. 
Ipiidoih  1 2M  3%,  1 809, 


TO    THE   CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  makifig  Buffer. 

Sir, 

1  HAVE  just  been  reading  the  29rh  Number  of  your  Magazine, 
and  find  Ikffjij  Buffer  has  given  you,  in  p.  60,  an  account  of  the 
method  of  salting  butter  in  BanlTshirc.  But  being  certain,  that 
were  the  same  mode  to  be  followed  in  this  county,  we  could  not 
expect  sale  for  our  butter,  since  by  the  adoption  of  Betty's  plarv 
it  could  never  be  made  to  acquire  that  sweet  and  mild  taste  so 
much  run  upon  by  the  families  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  nn4 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  cities,  who  have  received 
their  butter  from  my  dairy  for  near  20  years ;  I  therefore  take 
jthe  liberty  of  sending  you  a  short  account  of  my  method  of  salt- 
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ing  it ;  and  may  add^  that  some  of  the  most  honourable  and  fe« 
spectable  fjsimilics  in  the  nation,  who  are  regularly  supplied  %y  tihi^' 
for  their  table,  unanimously  declare  they  get  no  butter  so'  sweet 
as  mine. 

I  however  acknowledge,  that  I  have  not  the  same  local  ad- 
vantages with  Betty  Butter  as  to  grass ;  as  I  think  that  fine  old 
grass,  by  a  river  sidei  must  be  preferable  to  mine,  Xvhich  is  nevef 
above  tnree  or  four  years  old,  and  often  but  otlt  or  two ;  ^ 
soil  being  also  of  a  thin  moorish  nature,  upon  a  bottom  of  cold 
blue  till.  However,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  I  last  year 
sold  my  butter  at  20s.  per  stone  to  my  old  customers  in  the  a* 
bove- mentioned  places  \  and  no  person  complained  of  the  price} 
but  several  now  complain  that  they  have  got  too  little  of  it>  al- 
though I  sold  upwards  of  GO  tron  stones. 

My  cows  are  milked  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  at  eight  in 
the  evening  \  and  the  number  kept  is  from  10  to  12.  Each  cow's 
milk  is  seithed,  either  by  itself,  into  a  dish  of  wood,  or  two  put 
together^  according  to  the  size  of  the  dish.  As  soon  as  milked, 
it  is  set  upon  shelves  of  wood  in  the  dairy  or  milkhouse,  where 
it  stands  in  general  as  follows,  viz.  the  evening  milk  34  hours, 
and  the  morning  milk  22  hours  ;  when  the  cream  is  skimmed  off, 
and  put  into  a  vessel  which  holds  one  week's  cream  %  and  the  milk 
is  then  made  into  cheese,  which  sells  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  stone. 
The  chum  is  something  like  Betty  Butter's,  being  a  large  barrel, 
which  stands  upon  a  frame  made  for  the  purpose  \  me  inside 
work  being  driven  round  with  a  handle,  the  same  as  a  pair  of 
common  fanners.  The  butter  is  made  generally  once  a  week ; 
and  in  the  morning  previous  to  that  operation,  the  chum  is  filled 
with  boiling  water,  when  the  inside  work  is  driven  a  few  times 
round,  and  then  the  opening  side  of  the  churn  is  turned  down^ 
to  let  it  out,  the  work  being  kept  going  round  till  the  water  be 
completely  discharged,  in  order  to  throw  out  any  sand  or  dust 
that  might  fall  to  the  bottom,  if  the  water  was  allowed  to  settle 
-«ind  run  out  of  itself.  The  cream  vessel  is  then  brought,  and  the 
cream  put  into  the  churn,  where  it  is  wrought  till  the  butter  is 
.separated  from  the  milk  ;  when  it  is  taken  out  into  a  clean  vessel, 
;ind  the  milk  well  wrought  out  of  it.  A  corn  sickle  is  then 
drawn  thiough  the  butter,  several  crossways,  in  order  to  take  out 
any  hairs  that  may  remain  in  it ;  and  if  any  other  motes  appear, 
I  hey  are  also  taken  out.  This  part  of  the  work  is  generally  done 
with  the  butter  among  clean  spring  water,  as  the  water  keeps  it 
from  turning  soft,  and  washes  away  any  milk  that  may  remain. 

Tlie  butter  is  then  weighed  ;  and  for  every  stone,  10  ounces  of 
salt  are  taken.^ (after  hiving  all  the  motes  carefully  picked  out) 
^*nd  mixed  with  it.    The  salting  process  is  carefelly  performed 

with 
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with  the  hand ;  as  I  have  always  found,  that*  if  salt  is*  not  pro- 
perlf  mixed  and  incorporated  with'  the  butter,  at  the  time  of 
salting,  it  never  keeps  so  well.  I  am  very  particular  in  this  part 
of  the  work,  the  salt  being  weighed  with  the  same  weight  the 
butter  is  weighed  with.  In  May  and  June,  each  stone  of  butter 
will  take  one.  .ounce  of  salt  more ;  and  after  the  middle  of  Au* 
gust,  it  takes  oni,eiess  than  the  above-mentioned  quantity.  The 
butter  thus  salted  is  put  into  a  clean  well-seasoned  kit,  and  a 
handful  of  salt  shaken  on  the  top,  which  keeps  it  from  turnings 
mouldy,  or  winding,  till  next  week,  when  the  butter  is  again 
made  as  above,  and  put  into  the  same  kit,  on  the  top  of  what 
was  put  in  the  week  before,  without  stirring  it,  and  a  handful  of 
salt  shaken  upon  the  top.  The  same  process  is  continued  weekly 
Ull  the  kit  is  full ;  after  which  it  is  covered  up,  and  set  aside  til) 
my  customer  sends  for  it.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  exa* 
mme  the  kit  occasionally,  to  see  that  it  does  not  let  out  the  pickle  y 
as  butter  standing  without  pickle  soon  spoils.  Indeed,  butter 
salted  in  this  way  does  not  require  pickle  poured  on  it,  unless  the 
kit  is  defective. 

I  never  use  saltpetre,  since  butter  niade  as  above  alviriays  rietains 
the  same  sweet  taste  till  used,  which  generally  happens  within 
twelve  months  after  it  is  made.  But  as  B.  B.  does  not  mention 
her  reasons  for  putting  so  large  a  quantity  of  salt,  along  with  a- 
bout  half  as  much  saltpetre  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  butter 
without  any  salt  at  all,  I  will  say  nothing  aoout  it  furlher,  than 
that,  if  the  quantity  I  have  stated  be  properly  mixed  with  the 
butter,  it  is  sufficient. 

If  you  think  the  above  worthy  of  a  corner  in  your  valuable 
publication,  by  giving  it  (either  in  whole  or  with  correction)  you 
will  thereby  afford  your  numerous  readers  an  opportunity,  before 
the  butter  season  commences,  of  seeing  the  above  recipe ;  and 
they  can  choose  any  of  the  two  they  like  best.     I  am,  yours,  &c. 

DunUtftrtonshirCi  1807.  M.  F. 

P.  5.  I  notice  that  your  Ed dlestone, friends  think  thirlage  to 
mills  a  hinderance  to  improvements  ;  and  so  do  I.  But  as  I  have 
a  process  at  present,  in  terms  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  to  come 
before  a  jury  at  Dunbarton  in  a  few  weeks,  for  the  commutation 
of  thirlage  of  a  farm  which  I  have  taken  a  long  lease  of,  I  will 
not  enter  into  any  thing  upon  that  subject,  further,  than  that  I 
think  your  correspondent  A.  B.,  page  20th  of  Number  29th  of 
your  Magazine,  is  wrong  in  justifying  the  jury  for  giving  the  full 
value  of  all  multures,  dues  atid  services,  wirlioutTtiaking  the  least 
deduction  whatever,  unless  th(»v  still  allow  thafflie  miller  is  to 
be  bound  to  work  and  grind,  ii  required  by  the  possessors  of  the 

lands 
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lands  80  freed,  without  any  payment,  the  same  number  of  bolb 
of  grain  yearly  which  they  tiiemselves  have  fixed  an  annual  pay* 
ment  for,  from  the  possessors  of  the  lands  freed  from  said  niill ; 
as,  otherwise,  the  possessor  will  be  both  paying  for  the  holding 
up  of  a  mill,  and  grinding  of  his  grain,  twice,  if  he  carries  it  to 
the  mill;  and  if  he  does  not  carry  his  grain  to  the  mil),  the 
miller  may  work  the  mill  with  his  own  grain,  without  giving 
much  heed  how  he  uses  the  machinery  \  well  knowing,  that  he 
not  only  has  his  own  wages  already  paid,  but,  when  his  mill- 
stones or  mill-leads  fail,  he  has  no  more  ado  but  apply  to  the  ba^ 
rony ;  it  making  no  odds  whether  any  of  them  hare  already  paid 
for  the  upholding  of  these  things  or  not,  since  they  are  to  be  paid 
for  again,  without  having  any  method  left  them  of  getting  redress. 
I  shall  just  add,  that  I  know  of  six  different  instances  of  proces** 
SOS  on  entailed  estates  being  settled  by  a  jury ;  and  neither  the 
upholding  of  the  mil),  nor  the  bannock-meal,  or  knaveship  as  it 
is  in  some  parts  called,  were  considered  to  be  due. 


TO  THE   CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

A  New  Plan  for  sensing  Turnips. 
Sir, 

A  METHOD  of  fowing  turnips  fuggeftcd  itfelf  to  me  lad  feafon ; 
but,  though  I  found  it  to  anfwer  my  expeAation,  yet,  as  it  was  a 
fingle  experiment,  I  only  communicate  it  to  the  public,  as  I  have 
already  done  to  fome  of  my  neighbours,  as  deftrving  a  further  trial* 

I  took  one  pound  weight  of  beft  globe  turnip-feed,  which  I 
mixed  among  two  pounds  of  common  tar,  (lirring  the  mafs  till 
the  whole  feed  appeared  regularly  mixed  with  it.  The  mixture 
was  then  put  into  a  watering-pan,  all  the  holes  being  covered,  ex- 
cept one,  made  large  enough  to  allow  a  feed  covered  with  tar  to 
run  out,  dropped  along  the  top  of  the  drill,  and  covered  by  a  light 
roller.  The  day  being  warm,  the  tar  ran  freely ;  and  the  feed 
fiiowed  a  more  regular  braird  than  I  had  ever  witneffed  from  any 
machine  whatever. 

Turnip  feed,  anointed  with  tar,  will  not  be  apt  to  receive  da- 
mage either  from  hot  or  wet  weather ;  and  I  am  hopefuj  the  prac- 
tice may  prove  an  infurance  againft  the  depredations  of  the  grub 
and  other  enemies  of  that  valuable  root.  If  found  to  anfwer,  a 
iproper  machine  for  fowing  the  feed  may  be  fuggeftcd  by  and  by. 

Yours,  &c. 

BRANCIV 
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Thb  weadier,  through  the  past  quarter,  has  constantly  gone  into 
extremes  ;  and  the  cold»  in  one  part  of  ity  was  not  more  severe  than 
the  after  heat  was  uncommonly  ardent.  The  beginning  of  March 
was  not  unfarourable  to  vegetation,  which  caused  wheats  and  grasses 
to  assume  a  growing  aspect ;  but  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  the 
whole  of  ApriU  and  the  first  ten  days  of  May,  were  steadily  coldr-^ 
often  intense  frost,  accompanied  with  snow  showers ;  which  com- 
pletely checked  vegetation,  and  caused  the  country  to  appear  in  the 
sable  dress  of  winter.  From  the  10th  to  the  28th  May  most  favour- 
able weather  prevailed ;  and  the  fields,  all  at  once,  were  animated 
with  glowing  verdure.  A  more  striking,  rapid,  and  general  change 
in  appearance,  was  perhaps  never  known ;  all  our  accounts  concur- 
ring in  this  particular.  A  great  alteration,  however,  took  place  on 
the  29th,  which  still  continues.  For  some  days  past,  the  weather  has 
been  cold  and  stormy,  accompanied  with  snow  and  heavy  rains ;  from 
which  circumstances  serious  evil  may  be  dreaded. 

Though  the  weather,  to  the  10th  of  May,  was  hostile  to  vegeta- 
tion, yet  it  answered  extremely  well  for  labouring  the  ground  ;  fur- 
nishing, perhaps,  better  opportunities  of  carrying  on  Spring  work 
luccesfully,  than  usually  experienced  in  this  country.     As  the  earth 
was  rarely  completely  wet,  the  growing  crops  stood  the  cold  winds 
much  better  than  could  have  been  expected  ;  and,  being  deposited  an 
a  dry  bed,  which  had  been  well  prepared,  were  enabled  to  push  off 
with  advantage  when  genial  weather  came  to  their  assistance.     It  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  whidier  the  check  given  this  week  to  their  pro- 
gress, will  ultimately  be  attended  with  much  injury.     This  depends 
greatly  upon  the  length  of  time  that  the  present  adverse  weather  may 
continue  ;  therefore  speculation  upon  it  is  superfluous. 

Grain  markets  have  fluctuated  considerably,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
prospect  of  matters  being  accommodated  with  the  American  States. 
In  Scotland,  it  is  supposed  that  the  stock  in  hand  does  not  exceed 
v*hat  will  be  wanted  till  tlie  current  crop  is  reaped  ;  but  Ireland  is 
presumed  to  contain  sources  of  supply  which  will  not  be  soon  ex- 
hausted. In  fact,  were  Irish  as^riculturc  sufficiently  encouraged, 
that  country  might  be  rendered  tlie  storehouse  of  the  empire.  That 
a  great  deal  has  been  done  by  the  patriotic  societies  there,  and  even 
by  Government,  we  willingly  acknowledge ;  but  much  remains  to 
be  executed,  before  the  resources  of  diat  ii^rtile  island  can  be  fully 
brought  into  action.  Perhaps,  a  deficiency  of  capital  stock  amongst 
agriculturists,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  leading  obstacles  ta 
perfect  husbandry  ;  but  other  obstacles  are  also  in  die  way,  which 
must  be  removed  before  the  art  of  agriculture  can  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  perfection.    The  tythe-s)  stein,  of  itself,  is  capable  to  impede 

improvement  i 
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improvement ;  and  why  that  system  should  not  be  changed^  we  have 
not  hitherto  learned.  It  is  plain,  that  till  tythes,  either  in  England 
or  Ireland,  are  paid  by  landlords,  the  country  will  not  be  improved ; 
and,  were  the  slightest  doubt  remaining  on  that  head,  a  reference  to 
the  situation  of  Scotland  would  completely  do  away  every  objection. 
Live  stock  of  all  descriptions  have  lately  advanced  in  price  |  tnd 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  diat  a  fall  will  not  soon  take  place.  In- 
deed, the  taste  of  the  public  for  butcher  meat  seems  to  increase  rof 
course,  the  increased  demand  must  be  attended  with  the  usual  con- 
sequences. Were  British  prosperity  to  retrograde — ^were  trade  and 
manufactures  to  languish  and  decline— or  were  any  of  the  sources  of 

'  wealth  to  be  dried  up,  then  it  might  be  expected  that  butcher  meat 

-\iK>uld  fall  in  value,  and  ^al  the  people  would  be  obliged  to  pat  op 
witli  food  of  a  different  description ;  but,  so  long  as  the  country  con- 
tinues in  a  prosperous  state,  so  long  will  the  demand  for  butcher 

'  meat  remain  unabated ;  and  as  wealth  increases  vrith  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks,  so  will  their  inclination  to  be  fed  with  butcher  meat  in> 

'  crease  also.  The  price  of  butcher  meat,  in  fact,  is  a  true  barometer 
for  ascertaining  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  whose  inhabitants  have 

'a  predilection  for  that  sort  of  food. 

We  understand,  with  satisfaction,  that  the  Essays  of  Dr  Rxknu  at 

*  Kilsyth,  on  die  nature  and  properties  of  peat-moss,  and  the  econo- 
mical purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  are  preparing  for  the 
press,  and  will  speedily  be  published.  It  is  one  ot  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  day,  that  men  of  science  and  observation 
are  more  and  more  turning  their  attention  to  researches  connected 
witli  the  improvement  of  tlie  country  and  the  welfase  of  society ; 
which  fumisiies  a  flattering  prospect  of  national  prosperity*  Former- 
ly, men  of  science  thought  such  objects  as  this  undeserving  of  notice ; 
and  either  remained  in  a  state  of  indolence,  or  devoted  their  time  and 
r-^lcnts  to  the  investigation  of  matters  confessedly  of  less  importance  to 

•tlie  benefit  of  mankind.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained,  but  that  the 
public  will  appretiate  the  endeavours  of  these  gentlemen  to  enlighten 
and  instruct  them,  in  a  suitable  manner ;  as,  by  acting  in  this  way,  the 
strongest  encouragement  is  held  out  to  others  for  investigating  sub- 
jects/of  the  most  abstruse  nature.  Dr  Rennie's  Essays  are  to  be 
piihfishcd  by  subscription  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  a  nu- 
merous jI.s:  (»f  suhscrilwrs  will  grace  a  work  which  treats  of  subjects 
acknowledp;ed  on  all  hands  to  be  imperfectly  understood,  though  of 
tlie  first  iniportwnco  to  the  great  body  of  British  agriculturists. 

The  fill ming  interest  of  Scotland  have,  of  late,  been  assiduously 
employed  in  cndeavcuring  to  procure  relief  from  the  hardships  which 
f:ill  upon  ilieir  hoJy,  in  consequence  of  the  present  method  of  asses- 
sing them  \u\i\'v  the  Property-tax  iict.  Petitions  from  many  coun- 
ties have  h^w-u  sv/uniiitcd  lo  the  consideration  of  the  Le^slature; 
and  there  i.^  cause  to  presume,  tlr.it  a  solid  foundation  has  been  laid 
tor  obtaining';  ulief  at  an  after  period.  This  business  was  ereatly 
forwarded  l>y  a  inoeling  of  landc>d  prc^prictors  at  Edinbuxgh  m  Feb- 
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mary  last^  as  noticed  in  a  former  Number  of  this  Magazine^  where 
it  was  taken  up  on  correct  principles,  followed  by  wise  and  prudent 
resolutions.  But  the  farmers  in  Scotland  are  also  much  indebted  to 
their  brethren  in  Roxburghshire,  who  early  came  forward  and  stead- 
ily used  the  most  appropriate  means  of  obtaining  relief.  Though 
their  endeavours  have  not  commanded  success  in  the  first  instance, 
yet  they  have  done  more  ; — they  have  shown  that  they  deserved  it. 
The  farmers  of  Roxburghshire  are  a  respectable  body  of  men  ;  many 
of  them,  first  in  professional  rank  ;  and  all  of  them  eminently  gifted 
with  loyalty  and  integrity.  The  endeavours  of  such  men  were 
therefore  entitled  to  notice ;  and  the  Conductor  of  this  Work,  with 
pleasure,  embraces  the  present  opportunity  of  expressing  the  high 
sense  which  he  entertains  of  their  meritorious  conduct. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  those  two  public  bodies,  the  National 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Highland  Society  of  IScotland,  who, 
on  this  important  occasion,  stood  aloof,  and  allowed  a  number  of 
poor,  weak,  silly  farmers  to  fight  a  battle  which  more  immediately 
belonged  to  them,  as  guardians  of  the  agricultural  interest?  Did 
the  directors  of  these  institutions  think  that  a  premium  for  a  cottage- 
plan,  a  ploughing-match,  or  even  a  good  bull,  would  compensate 
nnners  for  tne  capital  stock  wrested  from  them  under  the  injudicious 
and  impolitical  enactments  of  the  Property-tax  act  ?  If  these  gen- 
tlemen thought  so,  we  can  only  lament  that  their  public  conduct 
should  be  guided  by  such  mistaken  principles.  Their  meetings  may 
prove  exceedingly  amusing  to  themselves,  though  apprehensions  are 
entertained,  that,  ultimately,  the  interests  of  agricidture  will,  if  they 
continue  to  act  in  this  way,  be  little  benefited.  A  national  society, 
to  be  beneficial,  should  take  up  every  cause  which  exceeds  individual 
strength.  This  is  the  sole  reason  why  a  number  of  individuals  aS'' 
sociate  together ;  and,  except  it,  another  cannot  be  assigxied.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  did  their  duty  when  they  applied  to  Parliament 
for  a  general  enclosure  bill ;  and  so  did  the  Highland  Society,  when 
'  tfaey  offered  a  bill  for  the  commutation  of  thirlage.     Had  these  pub- 

-  lie  bodies  persisted  in  bringing  forward  measures  calculated  for  bene- 
fiting the  agricultural  interest  of  the  island,  they  would  deservedly 
have  been  hailed  as  the  protectors  of  agriculture ;  but,  when  they  sit 
with  their  arms  a-kimbo,  and  neglect  the  interest  of  tlie  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  in  a  point  which  decidedly  affects  them,  a  very  different  cha- 
racter must  be  given.  It  vs  not  too  late,  however,  to  redeem  their 
characters.  To  prompt  a  redemption,  is  the  sole  cause  why  their 
jejune  conduct  in  the  business  alluded  to  has  at  this  time  been  no- 
ticed. 

"When  on  this  subject^  it  cannot  be  amiss,  to  extract  some  parts  of 
a  letter  sent  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  explain  the 
different  situations  of  English  and  Scotch  farmers  under  the  Proper- 
ty-tax act.  In  doing  this,  we  must  hazard  a  repetition  of  some  scnti- 
lyieatB  offered  in  the  First  Branch  of  this  Number. 

-  -  '  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your  consideration,  some  obser- 
vations concerning  the  Property-tax  as  it  affects  the  tenantry  of  Scot- 
land; 
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LinJ  ;  and,  in  particular,  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  act  has 
been  more  severely  administered  in  tliis  coimtry  than  in  EnghndL 
though  undoubtedly  the  Legislature  meant  to  place  the  farmen  oF 
both  countries  upon  an  equal  footing- 

*  In  the  ^rsi  place,  The  Property-tax  is  not  assessed  upon  farm- 
ers according  to  die  extent  of  gains  and  profits,  but  according  to  an 
hypothetical  rule,  neither  founded  in  truth,  nor  capable  of  bemg  ap- 
plied to  the  situation  of  any  two  farmers  whatever.  I  need  hardlt 
state,  that  gains  and  profits  are  diminished,  as  the  rate  of  rent  is  ad- 
vanced, tliough  tlie  rule  laid  down  in  tlie  act  proceeds  upon  a  di* 
rect  contrary  principle  ;  and  I  need  as  little  add,  that  the  gains  and 
profits  of  farmers  depend  much  more  upon  their  activity  and  indus- 
try, than  upon  tlie  quantum  of  rent  paid  to  their  landlords.  Were 
all  farms  set  upon  equal  terms,  and  were  all  the  occupiers  gifted 
with  the  like  genius  and  ability,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  find  ODt 
a  general  rule  of  assessment ;  but,  till  equality  subsists  in  these  cifk 
cum  stances,  every  general  rule  must  be  regarded  as  £tdse,  arbitrazj 
and  oppressive. 

*  In  the  second  place,  the  clause  which  directs  a  revaluation  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  an  enactment  fclr 
laying  a  tax  upon  improvement ;  therefore,  not  only  as  grievously 
unjust  to  the  occupier,  but  highly  impolitical  to  the  State.  Let  me 
explain  myself,  by  a  statement  of  facts.  The  farm  in  my  pos- 
session has  been  all  lately  limed  at  a  very  great  expense,  and  tt 
now  in  high  order ;  consequently  of  more  value,  by  reason  of  the 
several  improvements  recently  introduced.  According  to  the  act* 
tlie  farm  must  soon  be  revalued  ;  and,  of  course,  my  tax,  as  cxj- 
cupier,  will  be  considerably  increased.  But  that  is  not  the  worst 
of  it.  1  will  also  be  rated  for  tlie  proprietor's  share  of  .tax  upon  the 
increased  value  of  the  farm,  and  altogether  have  to  pay  three  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  of  that  increased  value.  No  doubt,  part  of  the 
increased  value  may  be  attributed  to  die  rise  which  has  taken  place 
upon  land,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  to  the  depreciation  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  money;  but  still,  for  improving  the  fann^ 
I  am  taxed  for  every  halfpenny  expended  in  making  improvements, 
and  thatf  at  a  time,  when  the  capital  stock  laki  out  upon  improve* 
ment  ought  to  be  returned  to  me  in  die  shape  of  increased  crops  of 
corn  and  grass.  Had  the  framer  of  the  act  wished  to  discourage 
agricultural  improvement,  he  could  hardly  have  pitched  upon  a  more 
effectual  mean  than  the  one  animadverted  upon. 

*  In  the  third  place,  allow  me  to  recal  to  your  recollection^  that 
Scottish  farmers  are  not  subjected  to  pay  the  proprietor's  public  buf- 
dons,  on  which  account  the  rents  paid  by  them  are  apparently  more' 
excessive  than  those  paid  by  their  English  brethren.  In  England, 
one  half  of  the  real  rent  is  paid  to  the  church,  the  poor  and  the  puK- 
lie,  and  by  consequence  tlie  nominal  rent  stipulated  to  be  paid  by 
"he  tenant  to  the  pi  oprietor,  or  the  rent  which  appears  in  the  lease  or 
agreement,  is  comparatively  insignificant.  Now,  it  is  upon  this  re- 
duced rent  that  the  tax  can,  at  the  worst,  be  assessed ;  and,  in  this 

way. 
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W»T»  die  English  farmer,  though  his  tax  is  fited  hj  the  9ct  at  Idd.  in 
tbt  pooadf  actually  pays  much  les^  than  the  Scottish  farmer  who  is 
rated  at  one  shilling.  Another  circumstHnce  may  also  be  stated,  as 
occasioning  rents  in  Scotland  to  exceed  diose  given  in  England  for 
similar  soils,  and  that  is,  the  difference  of  the  value  of  labour  in  the 
two  countries.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  a  farmer  in  Scotland  is 
enabled  to  give  the  proprietor  a  greater  share  of  the  produce  as 
rem,  than  practicable  m  England ;  though,  certainly,  the  farmers 
meojt^  in  the  fbnnar  country  is  not  thereby  {increased. 

^  In  ih^  fourth  place,  I  have  reasr^i  to  believe,  that  low  ^.%  rent  ir 
in  EnglanJ,  when  compared  with  what  it  is  in  Scotland,  the  tax  has 
leldom  been  assessed  according  to  the  rei^t,  but  generaUy  according 
to  Ae  poor's-rate  assessment  If  thjs  is  the  case,  we  need  not  won- 
der at  English  farmers  being  silent,  especially  when  it  i^  W9II  knowia 
that  revaluation  h^  seldom  been  exercised.  In  short,  it  appears  that 
the  Propertyux  has  been  levied  upon  the  farmers  of  England  and 
Scotlaodf  as  differently  as  if  separate  acts  had  been  passed  by  the 
X«cgislatuf«  for  taxing  the  farmers  of  both  countries.  In  Scotland, 
die  tax  has  been  levied  upon  the  full  rent,  leases  being  directed  to  be 
produced,  so  as  that  rent  might  be  ascertained.  Where  the  period 
of  possession  exceeded  seven  years,  a  revaluation  instandy  took  place, 
which  revaluation  was  conducted  without  any  regard  to  the  age,  a- 
bilitifli  and  circumstances  of  the  occupiers,  thongn  upon  these  things 
the  extenjt  of  gains  and  profits  evidently  depend.  In  a  word,  tlie 
system  adopted  for  administering  the  Property-tax  differed  as  widely 
in  the  two  countries  as  their  respective  civil  governments  did  in  the  ar- 
bitrary ^gP  of  Charles  IL  Perhaps  much  of  the  severity  of  the  sys- 
tem ^uiQse  from  an  exposition  of  the  act,  said  to  have  come  from  an 
official  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  who  very  kindly  undertook  to  ex- 
plain several  enactments  which  the  conunissioners  were  unable  to 
coiiiprabfind»  till  a  meaning  was  furnished  by  this  pragmatical  gen- 
tlenian* 

*  In  ilbe^fifih  place,  it  must  appear  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  every  re- 
flecting person,  that  tenants  are  not  allowed  to  prove  a  loss,  when 
any  t}ung  of  that  kind  is  sustained,  in  the  same  way  as  permitted  to 
mexchaats  and  manufacturers.  Most  assuredly,  in  cases  where  farm- 
ers can  prove  that  they  have  neither  gains  nor  profits,  it  is  the  acme 
of  oppression  to  rate  them  as  enjoying  full  and  ample  incomes.  A 
ndgiibour  of  mine  was  last  year  rated  for  420/^.  of  income,  who,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  lost  800/.  of  his  capital  stock.  It  no  doubt 
is  very  convenient  to  fix  upon  rent  as  the  criterion  of  assessment ; 
b«t  care  should  be  taken,  when  promoting  public  conveniency,  that 
ii^ttsdce  to  individuals  is  not  exercised.  Were  the  commissioners  al- 
lowed in  future  to  hear  farmers  when  losses  are  susuincd,  and  to 
irant  them  relief  when  it  can  be  proved,  either  by  parole  or  written 
rridflirftj  that  their  incomes  were  below  the  sums  upon  which  they 
isyiird,  justice  would  be  done  to  individual^,  whilst  the  public 

T».  z.  ^  SS.  R  would 
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would  .not  suffer.  At  present,  jastice  cannot  be  obtauned*  In  fici 
according  to  the  existing  mode  of  assessment,  the  tax  is  upon  landi 
not  upon  gains  and  protits.  ' 

SCOTLAND. 

Banffkhire  Quarterly  Rqolf* 

Since  the  20th  March,  we  have  experienced  very  backward-wea- 
ther for  the  operations  of  seed  work.  The  oats  have  been  pat  intD 
the  ground  under  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  a  good  deal 
remained  to  be  sown  so  late  as  the  end  of  last  week.  Bear  sowing  wuui 
to  be  within  a  narrow  compass,  as  it  is  already  generally  over*  Ve- 
getation has  been  much  checked  till  within  these  few  days;  and  pro- 
vender is  immensely  scarce.  Notwithstanding  the  backward  state  of 
the  weather,  many  of  our  best  wintering  stots  have  been  soM,  aid 
at  very  fair  prices,  say  from  8s*  to  9s.  per  stone  sink,  vdiich  hu 
given  considerable  relief.  Grass  parks  are  letting  rather  dearer  dian 
last  year,  and  principally  to  dealers  ;  which  we  look  upon  as  a  dgn 
•f  tlie  trade  reviving  in  some  degree. — \Qth  May, 

Letter  from  Langholm^  2^h  May* 

*  The  early  part  of  the  spring  was  singularly  favourable  to«f«rjr 
lEind  of  field  oporiilons.  The  oat  seed  was,  in  general,  put  into  the 
grounJ  lUKler  the  most  promising  auspices.  After  this,  a  coarse  of 
cold  barren  weatlier,  accompanied  with  frost,  and  snow-shqwers,  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  May ;  since  which,  we  have 
had  warm  sultry  days,  with  thunder  and  rain.  From  the  bleak  wea- 
ther, and  barrenness  of  the  season  during  the  month  of  April,  the 
progress  of  vegetation  was  much  checked  ;  but  the  late  refirediing 
showers,  and  warm  temperature  of  the  air,  have  brought  both  art 
crops  and  grass  rapidly  forward. 

*  Excepting  a  sudden  start  which  the  grain  markets  eiperienced 
about  the  beginning  of  seed- time,  tlie  prices  of  victual  have  been 
pretty  steady  of  late.  Butcher  meat,  from  the  failure  of  the  turnip 
crop,  and  lateness  of  grass,  is  now  got  scarce,  and  sold  at  a  high 
price.  Hay,  however,  has  been  plentiful,  and  is  moderatdy  ram* 
Sheep  and  black  cattle  are  in  good  demand,  with  prices  someiriiat 
liigher  than  those  of  last  year.  Horses,  of  good  shape  and  size»  Vt 
in  great  demand  ;  and  fetch  high  prices.  The  dry  weather  has  bceft 
favourable  to  the  stock-farmers  during  the  lambing  season  t  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  lambs  for  the  niarket  may  be  expected.  Except' 
m^  where  tlie  rot  has  been  partially  felt,  sheep-stocks  have  been  un- 
usually healthy  through  this  district  last  season.  At  our  hiring  W9X* 
ket  at  Langholm  this  day,  servants'  wages  were  somewhat  bJeMef 
than  last  year. ' 

Letter  from  Ayrshire^  2\th  May. 

*  SiNTE  about  the  middle  (f  February,  the  weather,  vpon-the 
whole,  has  been  uncommonly  ?ixl^^  and  as  favourable  for  the  varioita 
-purposes  of  agriculture  as  the  faimer  could. desirCi    Towarda.die 

middle 
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middle  of  April,  there  wais  a  dry  frosty  wind  for  the  space  of  eight 
or  ten  days ;  but,  throughout  the  whole  spring,  there  has  been  no 
falls  of  snow  nor  rain  to  drench  the  ground  and  retard  farm-woik. 
The  seed  has  been  put  into  die  ground  in  a  gqod  state  5  the  fallows 
have  wrought  kindly  ;  and  every  species  of  crop,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
advanced,  is  looking  well. 

•  Till  of  late,  the  pastures,  owing  to  the  long  course  of  dry  wea- 
dier  and  cold,  were  very  backward  ;  but,  within  the  last  fortnight, 
die  weather  has  totally  changed,  and  become  much  warmer  than  is 
nfaal  hexe^t  this  season  of  the  year,  with  a  considerable  deal  of 
tfannder  and  refreshing  showers ;  which  has  occasioned,  for  the  time, 
a  moft  rapid  vegetation,  and  a  total  change  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

•  The  fear  of  want  that  was  entertained  at  one  time,  on  account 
of  the  stoppage  of  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  seems  to  be 
entixdj  done  away.  There  is,  at  present,  no  report  of  want,  nor 
any  dread  of  scarcity.  Through  the  season,  grain  has  kept  remark- 
ably steady,  at  such  a  price  as  to  indemnify  the  farmer,  and  not 
prove  too  heavy  for  die  consumer.  Oat-meal,  in  Ayr  market,  by 
retail,  has  not  exceeded  Is.  lOd.  the  peck  ;  wheat  has  sold  at  about 
40t.  die  four  bushels  ;  barley,  4Ss. ;  and  bear  from  36s.  to  42s.  the 
Ayrshire  boll,  (eight  bushels.)  Common  oats,  for  seed,  have  sold 
for  S5s. ;  and  potatoe-oats  as  high  as  40s.  per  boll. 

'  Owing  to  the  good  spring,  and  plenty  of  fodder,  catde  have 
been  kept  in  good  condition.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for 
dieni,  a  ready  sale,  and  a  considerable  advance  in  price  since  last 
year.  If  we  take  the  average  from  15  to  30  per  cent,y  we  will  npt 
peiiiaps  be  far  distant  from  the  mark.  Milch  cows  and  young  cattle 
nave  risen  most.  The  price  of  meat  in  the  shambles,  both  m  Gal- 
loway and  Ayrshire,  has  been  still  higher  than  the  proportion  of 
|nrice  given  to  the  feeder. 

•  Good  farming  is  daily  creeping  in,  and  old  prejudices  are  wear- 
ing out.  Perhaps  nothing  has  contributed  more  to  this  change  than 
die  general '  rise  of  rents  that  has  taken  place.  This  is  like  the  land 
of  necessity ; — a  man  must  either  do  or  die.  Notwithstanding  tbit 
risCf  and  the  various  pressures  of  the  times,  the  demand  for  farms 
coudnoes  as  great  as  ever.  The  greatest  pressure  is  the  Property- 
tax.  Every  farmer  feels,  and  cries  out  against  the  partiality  and  in- 
JQfdce  tslE  it  as  it  affects  them.  The  farmers  in  this  county  have  join- 
ed mth  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  Scodand  in  a  petition  to  Par- 
it  ;  and  their  case  is  so  strong,  that  it  is  impossible  but  they 
ttsxkre  redress  fh)m  the  good  sense,  the  justice  and  liberality 

cf  PkO'liament.  They  have  no  objection  whatever  to  pay  10  je;^  cent. 
from  dieir  income ;  but  they  conceive  the  mai)ner  in  which  it  has 
imposed  u  qual  and  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree ;  inso- 
dnt'the:  s  are  not  wanting  hundreds  of  instances,  where,  in- 
JBiid' "tf  ten»  diey  have-  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent,  to  pay  ;  and, 
is  worst  of  adl,  to  pay  out  of  their  capital  expended  in  improve- 

R  8  ments  ^ 
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ments  ;  and  while  these  are  going  on,  diey  are  perbapt  not  msddi^ 
a  shilling,  but  sometimes  are  great  losers. 

*  The  price  of  labour,  and  wages  of  mechanics^  are  ntmAj  die 
same  as  when  I  vTOte  you  last. 

*  I  had  almost  forgot  to  meHtion,  that,  on  account  nf  the  gmt 
demand  for  horses  to  refit  the  cavalry,  the  price  of  geod  ooei  te 
risen  uncommonly  high.  It  is  but  a  sorry  horse,  iiow-flUday%  dttta 
man  will  not  ask  thirty  guineas  for.  * 

West  Stirlingshire  Qtiorfierfy  Report. 

TfiE  mild  and  genial  weather  which  commenced  in  Febmi7,  ceo- 
tinned  without  interruption  till  the  beginnmg  df  ApriL  An  ftiiy 
and  vigorous  vegetation  ensued ;  pastupes  rapktty  improiedi  wnd 
cattle  of  all  kinds  began  to  neglect  their  foddev  iit  }ke  hoose^  and  10 
place  their  chief  dependence  on  the  first  fhiiCi  of  Spriiffi..  In  the 
beginning  of  April,  we  had  frequent,  though  transientiauB-of  sndir, 
which  were  succeeded  by  four  weeks  of  excetsive  dronrhtf  oocasflV* 
ed  by  a  burning  sun  through  the  day,  and  by  severe  mitM  tfamu^ 
the  night.  During  this  period,  verdure  forsook  t&e  fieUs  p  and  :£y 
fodder  was  in  as  great  request,  and  consumed  in  as  large  quantity, 
as  during  any  month  of  winter.-  The  lambmg  season  was  onfavoiir- 
able,  from  the  snow  By  which  ft  wa»  accompanied,  and  fiom  die 
drought  by  which  it  was  succeeded  ;  yet  there  was  no  nntomnion 
loss  of  lambs  sustained,  as  the  ewes  were  gready  improved  by  die 
preceding  favourable  weather.  During  the  last  two  wee&t,  there 
were  frequent  showers,  attended  with  thunder,  which  have  impiov- 
ed  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  raised  the  hopes  of  the  hns* 
bandman. 

Wheat,  except  in  a  few  sheltered  situation^  and  on  a  very-rick 
soil,  is  very  unpromising.  Owing  to  the  prevention  of  the  tSlering 
process,  by  the  unfavourable  weather  of  April,  the  fields  axe  dun ; 
and,  though  the  season  has  improved,  yet,  from  its  advanced  sisie, 
there  is  no  prospect  that  the  evil  will  be  remedied,  or  that  the  crop 
vnll  be  ample. 

A  general  tendency  appeared  this  season  to  avoid  the  dinger  in- 
curred in  the  last,  from  hastening  the  seed-time.     Except  in  die 
Carse,  where  the  beans  and  oats  were  early  dl^livcred  to  an  excellent 
seed-bed,  little  grain  was  sown  in  this  district  during  the  favoniaMe^ 
weather  in  March.     Even  in  the  dtx>ught  of  the  succeeding  month,^ 
sowing  and  ploughing  were  occasionally  suspended,  fraai  the  appre*^ 
hen  si  on  of  injury  to  ttie  seed  by  the  severe  frosts.    The  greattibjeet^ 
In  this  place,  is  to  sow  wpon  hot  furrow,  diat  is,  apon  &  soilr  in--^ 
mediately  after  being  turned  up  with  the  plough.     The  seed  mpidl^^ 
vegetates  upon  this  fresh  soil,  and  the  biaird  is  enabled  to  oonient^ 
on  equal  terms  with  the  indigenoas  weeds.     If  the  seed  procen  dtocJ^ 
not  immediately  follow  the  seed-furrow,  the  weeds,  i  ning-  dke  hu  " 
tcrval,  obtain  a  confirmed  possession  of  the  soil^  a»d  natoriallf  si»- '' 
jure — if  the  season  is  backward,  completely  overpower— Agfaonr^ 
«rop.    Our  farmers,  acting  upon  this  system»  retain  a  predikctb'f^ 

fc^ 
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for  bqpnmng  the  oat-seed  on  the  first  weeic  of  April,  old  style. 
This  season,  the  oat-«eed  was  not  finished  till  the  end  of  that  month. 

Hioueh  a  large  extent  of  ground  was  laid  last  year  under  pota- 
toes, ana  thoogh  the  produce  was  abundant  and  excellent,  the  whole 
<iop  b  nearly  consumed.  Potatoes,  for  seed,  were  scarce ;  and  the 
foiee  «06e  to  lOs.  per  boQ  of  barky  measure,  though  it  was  only  5s. 
in  the  end  of  harvest*  Double  the  usual  quantity  is  planted  this 
season ;  and,  if  an  excellent  (>reparation  were  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
xrop,  we  might  expect  an  abundant  one.  Barley-seed  foUowed  in 
course ;  the  last  patches  mil  be  finished  this  wedc. 

The  braird  ^oes  not  seem  to  have  been  injured  by  the  unfavour- 
able weather  <of  April ;  ft  looks  in  general  healthy  and  vigorous. 
The  bay  crop  has  sufiered  most.;  and,  as  it  was  beginning  to  shoot 
-when  the  weather  changed,  little  future  improvement  <:an  be  ex- 
pected. Pasturage  is  beginning  to  afford  a  full  bite.  Markets  f(»r 
cattle  axe  hig^  All  the  young  stock  in  this  distiict,  both  stois 
and  heiftrs,  was  early  bought  by  dealers  from  Galloway  and  Eng- 
land :  their  place  is  supplied  by  cattle  from  the  Highlands.  Oat- 
aneal  sells  at  SOs.  per  boll.  The  sale  is  at  present  duU ;  but,  as  there 
ss  now  little  native  grain,  the  demand  will  probably  soon  improve. 

May2i:A. 

Aberdeenshire  Quartedif  Report. 

Tm  -Spring  season  set  in  early  and  favourable.  Prom  the  24<th 
•of  February,  till  about  the  same  date  in  March,  the  weather  was 
laildt  dry,  and  highly  adapted  to  every  agricultural  purpose.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  one  half  of  the  oats  might  have  been  soAvn  in  a  very 
promising  state,  and  the  harrowing  finished  in  tlie  very  best  or- 
der. Lean  stock  were  also  much  kept  out  on  the  pastures,  and  a 
saving  of  provender  obtained,  which  was  greatly  wanted.  After 
that,  the  wcadier  altered^  snow  fell  plentifully  for  about  a  fortnight, 
idien  rain  and  snoi^''  took  place  alternately,  with  <:old  winds  from 
the  north-east,  north,  and  north-west ;  which  put  a  stop  to  every 
land  of.  field-woxJc  at  times,  and  rendered  tliat  >vhich  was  done 
exceedingly  unseasonable.  This  state  of  weather  continued  until 
the  8th  of  May ;  and  left  scarcely  an  ator.*  in  the  stack-yards  aH 
oter  the  county.  One  half  of  the  oat -seed,  witli  mere  tlian  two- 
thirds  of  tlie  bear,  were  deposited,  during  that  space,  in  a  very  un- 
promisuig  situation ;  but  the  weather  for  the  Last  three  weeks  lia^ 
been  so  warm,  dry  and  favourable,  as  to  bring  up  both  grain  and 
nassy  and  to  give  a  gloss  and  look  to  the  country  which  it  scl- 
aMn  exceeds  at  this  season.  Tlic  hay-fields  promise  a  good  crop  ; 
and  grass-parks  have  set  fully  up  to  hist  year's  prices,  wliieh  were 
voyiiigh*  The  turnip  ground  has  vTOught  exceedingly  well  for 
some  time  past,  and  will  be  in  fine  order  for  iJie  :>ced  by  the  time  of 
sowing.  A  considerable  number  of  fat  cattle  were  bought  up  here 
Sat  tfao  South,  throughout  tlie  spring  mciirJis ;  of  course,  that  article 
tQSOiB.Talue.  Prices  from  50**.  to  OOs.  per  huiulrcd  weight,  Mv-klng 
ife  4riSd }.  at  which  they  still  continue.  hicaXi  stock  are  also  sold 
.-r^--,  R3  considerably 
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considerably  above  last  year's  prices.      Sheep  hare  advanced  Sat 
little,  not  being  much  kept  in  this  county. 

In  the  price  of  grain  there  has  scarcely  been  any  alteradon  nnce 
the  date  of  last  Report.  For  some  time  it  was  radier  flat  \  and  still 
there  are  few  merchants  in  tlie  way  of  purchasing  for  distant  mar- 
kets ;  but  tlie  quantity  on  hand,  except  on  gentlemen's  farmty  is  in^  - 
considerable;  and  a  small  advance  has  taken  place  for  the  last  three 
weeks  in  the  market  of  Aberdeen.     There  is  no  alteration  on  the 

price  of  labour. "ATay  2f)/A. 

Berwickshire  Quarterlj/  Report. 

We  had  a  week  or  two  of  tolerably  mild  weather  at  the  beginnioe 
o{  the  quarter  ;  but  the  last  week  of  March,  and  the  whole  monm 
of  April,  was  so  unseasonably  cold,  that  vegetation  remained  al- 
most quite  stationary.  May  has,  however,  entirely  altered  the  scene» 
by  a  warmth  as  much  above  the  usual  temperature  as  the  preceding 
month  was  below  ;  and  the  change  produced  in  the  vegetable  worid 
lias  been  proportionabiy  rapid. 

*  From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd  hilly 

*  Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  ran, 

*  And  sweird,  and  deepened,  to  the  cherish'd  eye. 

*  The  hawthorn  whiten'd  ;  and  the  juicy  groves, 

*  Bursting  their  buds,  unfolded  every  leaf 

*  Till  the  whole  waving  forest  stood  display'd 

*  In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales. ' 

Tlie  weather  having  been  dry  throughout,  proved  exceedingly  fu 
vourable  to  field  operations.  The  sowing  of  spring  wheat  com- 
menced about  the  21st  of  Febniary,  followed  by  the  other  grains  m 
succession  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  backward  state  of  ploughing, 
St  the  commencement  of  the  quarter,  every  operation  connected  wifii 
the  spring  seed  was  completed  by  the  end  of  April  in  fine  order* 
Most  of  the  Swedish  turnip  are  already  sown  ;  and  fallows  fiar  com^ 
mon  turnip  are  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation. 

Winter  wheat,  though  in  some  cases  rather  thin,  has  all  along  ex- 
hibited a  healthy  aspect ;  young,  clovers  appear  in  general  sufficient- 
ly thick,  and  are  now  •hriving ;  but,  with  regard  to  other  pastnres» 
they  were  in  many  situations  kept  excessively  bare,  till  May  set  in* 
The  spring  com  has  everywhere  made  a  healthy  braird,  except  on 
some  wet-bottomed  soils,  where  the  grub  seems  to  be  lurking;  and 
on  these  the  plants  make  but  a  thin  appearance. 

The  crop  of  lambs  in  the  low  district  may  be  reckoned  neaxly  as 

Full  as  usual ;  though,  from   the  backwardness  of  vegetation,  diey 

v;cre  at  first  but  poorly  supplied  with  milk.      This  deficiency  was, 

^ov/ever,  more  severely  felt  in  the  hill-district,  where  many-of  the 

I  nibs  died  for  want  of  sustenance.     The  loss  of  young  sheep  has 

ilso  been  considerable  in  the  Lammermuir  district. 

Stock  in  forwardly  condition  for  grazing,  has  found  a  ready  mar- 
ket, at  prices  fully  equal  to  those  of  last  season ;  but,  where  back 
iin  condition,  it  has  had  few  buyers.     Fat  has  been  much  in  demand. 

Beef 
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It  78'  6<L  to  8s.  6d.  per  stone^  sink  ;  and  Mutton  at  ^\d^  to 
r  lib*  do.  avoirdupois  weighs  Grass  parks  have,  upon  an 
re»  let  at  lower  rents  than  last  year. 

s  com  trade  having,  for  some  time  past,  been  under  tlie  in- 
e  of  political  arrangements,  which  ba£Eed  every  attempt  at  cal- 
m  as  to  future  supply,  speculation  has,  in  consequence,  been 

at  a  stand,  and  markets  dull. Mau  28M. 

S.  .  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  fall  of^at  least  15  degrees 
cht  heat  experienced  of  late,  has  occurred.  This  morning,  the 
1  the  neighbourhood  were  all  white  ;  and,  in  particular,  Che- 

rafi  thick  covered  with  snow. May  tjOih. 

Fiars  of  Berwickshire,  Candlemas  1809,  for  crop  1808. 
t»  per  boll         -  -  L.  IlOSl  Linlithgow  Wheat. 

1   10     83  Measure. 

f  -  -  -  1   11 

nermuir  do.  -  •         110 

b  Bear  -  -  1     8     0  !   Linlithgow  Barley 

•se  Oats  -  -  1     4    0  r         Measure, 

nermuir  do.  -  13 

leal  p.  boll  of  8  st.  Dutch  1     5 

Upper  Annandale  Qtiarierly  ReporL 
E  spring  quarter  has  been  unusually  cold  $  but  as  there  was  a 
deal  of  dry  weather,  the  labours  of  the  field  went  on  readily. 
A  oats  and  potatoes  were  put  in  with  advantage.  The  oat 
I  rose  equally ;  and,  though  now  in  much  want  of  rain,  it  has  not 
jrreatly  injured.  Some  partial  showers,  that  fell,  with  thunder^ 
been  of  service  to  young  sown  grasses,  and  to  all  sorts  of  graw- 
■ops.  Yet  the  hay  crops  are  so  parched  at  present,  as  to  thxieaten 
i  thin  and  light :  and  the  roller  must  be  applied  to  the  oats,  un- 
lin  come  on  very  soon.  The  latter  part  of  April  was  cold  for 
mbs;  but  being  free  from  snow  showers,  or  cold  rains,  not 
have  perished. 

rkets  for  sheep,  cattle,  and  wool,  are  good,  axul  rising.  Victual 
UB  nearly  sutionary.  Hay  is  xheap  ;  but  must  advance.  La^ 
»tremely  high. 

s  now  late  enough  to  sow  Swedish  turnips  ;  but  the  lands  arp 
ling  ii^^th  advantage  for  later  sown  turnips ;  nor  is  this  plant 
!ac  a  favourite  among  our  farmers  as  potatoes^  which  are  easier 
:leaB,  and  less  precarious  as  a  crop. 

respectable  and  public-spirited  gentlepian  in  this  county,  has 
s  working  horses  with  steamed  potatoes  and  hay,  without  a  par- 
f  com*  K>r  months  ;  and  during  all  that  time,  the  horses  have 
rht  regularly  in  the  fields,  and  have  been  in  excellent  order. 
revolt  was  not  expected  by  the  servants  or  people  ;  but  such  is 
ct.     The  steaming  apparatus  is  simple,  and  executes  the  work, 

t  to  any  extent  wanted. May  21. 

,  Rosa  shire  Quarterly  Report. 

pfi^tbe  6x9%  of  Marcl.i>  the  weather  has  been  remarkably  dry,  atr 

P.  4  tended 
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tended  with  an  uncommon  (nwvalence  of  ooUlf  during  tbe  mMt  tS 
that  period.     Field  operations  were  executed  in  the  nioft  nakbiMKf 
manner;  but  until  the  7th. of  this  month,  vegetation  Was  tmirely  «l  % 
stand.    The  seed  was  never  put  ili  the  ground  in  fairer  orderi  aad  a 
fall  braird  of  healthy  plants,  which  have  been  much  foriMardtA  by 
the  last  three  weeks  of  genial  weather*  inspires  Us  with  hopes  il  % 
plentiful  harvest  The  wheat  fields  are  well  Itocked  with  piatHf ;  in4 
their  vigorous  aspect  justifies  the  expectatiou  of  a  fbU  crop*    Hay 
fields  likewise  look  weu  ;  but,  it  is  suspected,  rather  want  moisHH% 
so  as  to  render  their  produce  weighty.    The  turnip  fields  have  ha4 
the  finest  weather  for  preparing  them ;  and  a  few  of  thd  Swedidl 
kind  are  already  sown.     Indeed  the  loss  sustained  bfy  rot  m  the  pic- 
ceding  winter  does  not  render  it  adviseable  to  sow  sd  early  at  thif^ 
considering  that  the  whole  of  our  stock'  must  m  general- be  kept  Oi|' 
turnips  till  the  beginning  of  May.  On  a  fair  compaiison,  the  red  tV- 
nips  stood  last  winter  as  well  as  the  yellow;  and  whites  and  ridi» 
both  sown  the  beginning  of  July,  did  not  show  any  di^erenee  ^ 
soundness  in  the  month  of  April.     The  extent  of  rot,  evidently  ap- 
peared to  be,  according  to  the  degree  of  maturity  of  die  cro^  ortti* 
pire  of  the  soil,  and  not  accoxxiing  to  the  difierent  kinds*    The  idM| 
therefore,  of  the  whites  being  more  tender  than  the  reds  and 
has  likely  arisen,  from  diat  kind  being  generally  first  sowiw 

The  cold  frosty  weather  of  April,  with  occasional  blasts  of  sttOVf 
came  unseasonably  for  die  young  lambs  :  their  numbet>  of  coane, 
will  be  diminished,  as  well  as  the  quality  afiected,  by  the  want  of  fiMxl 
for  the  mother,  which,  however,  will  be  got  the  better  of  hy  Ae  Bai 
weather  of  the  last  three  weeks.  It  is  stated  with  pleasure^  that  fiir 
Georee  Mackenzie's  Merinos  condnue  to  thrive ;  although  it  is  pvoper 
to  mention  that  his  management  of  them,  and  all  stock*  is  yfarj  m» 
perior,  they  being  reared  with  almost  as  much  care  as,  it  is  i^ 
ported,  one  of  the  Dukes  of  A  thole  bestowed  on  the  Larixy  nibea 
he  first  introduced  it  on  his  estates,  and  had  it  planted  in  a  hot- 
house ;  therefore  we  may  not  despair  of  seeing  the  Merinos  thriv*  in 
situations  not  possessed  of  first-rate  advantages.  Catde  of  every  de- 
scription have  sold  readily  diis  spring ;  but  not  at  high  pufaes- 
Those  in  good  condition  for  going  south,  have  not  exceeded  7s.'  6d. 
per  Dutch  stone,  striking  the  offal.  The  corn  trade  is  over  for  the  sea* 
son,  excepting  for  barley,  which  sells  in  retail  to  smugelers  at  40s.  4Ss. 
to  4e5s.  Oatmeal  is  already  scarce.  Price  nominal,  from  S4s.  to 
iOs.  per  9  Dutch  stones.  Viewing  the  difference  of  prite  in  the 
south,  it  might  be  expected  that  importation  would  soon  cause  a  fc- 
duciion  ;  but  the  trade  of  the  middleman  is  so  troublesome  aad  haezard* 
ous,  that  few  arc  tempted  to  embark  in  it. 

Attempts  arc  now  making  to  introduce  good  roads  in  the  low- 
country  districts  of'  Ross.     It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  what 
s  so  indispensable  towards  the  improvement  and  respectability  c(  a 
country.— -Judgment  in  their  profession,  appears  to  be  the  chaxac- 
Tr?risdc  of  those  who  are  projecting  and  carrying  on  these  woiks ; 

aa4 
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«]id  dionld  the  landlords  diiplay  libenlitf  of  diipoisition,  and  not 
thmut  the  plans  of  the  sunreyors^  it  may  be  hoped  that  tiiis  county 
w31  be  improTed  in  a  manner  much  surpassing,  ^nd  at  a  period 
much  sooner*  than  what  could  have  been  expected  a  few  years  ago. 

Letter  from  Falkirk,  May  89. 

^  More  favourable  weather  than  that  of  last  quarter,  for  execu^i 
{ngy  in  the  most  perfect  manner»  the  various  operations  of  spring- 
jeed  wprky  could  not  have  been,  wished  far.  That  important 
process  met  no  intcmiption ;  but  the  weather,  beinjjf  at  the  same 
time  rigorously  cold,  proved  highly  unfriendly  to  vegetation.  I  ne- 
ver saw  the  district  present  a  more  generally  sterile  aspect  than  it 
did  this  season  iip  to  the  second  week  in  May.  Since  that  period* 
Jiowever,  appearances  are  much  changed  for  the  better ;  and  having 
bad,  withbi  the  last  two  days,  a  very  ample  supply  of  rain,  it  may 
frirly  be  expeeted  that  things  will  push  on  rapidly.  The  rain  came 
very  opportunely  for  the  hay  crop,  which  was  in  a  critical  state ; 
for  althbttffh  there  is  no  deficiency,  either  of  rye-grass  or  clover,  the 
^Dnner  had  generally  come  into  ear,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time 
very  short ;  a  coincidence  greatly  against  a  heavy  crop  of  hay. 
Spnng  crops  generally  look  weU,  although  rather  backwuti.  This 
however  may  be  soon  made  up*  shoulcf  warm  weather  succeed  the 
late  rains.  The  grub-worm,  from  which  our  oats  suffered  consider* 
ably  last  year,  has  not  been  observed  this  season*  Many  fields  of 
wheat  look  extremely  well,  and  promise  a  full  crop ;  the  greater 
number,  ho'v^'ever,  are  thin  on  the  ground ;  some,  indeed,  from  this 
cause,  were  ploughed  up  in  the  spring.  Our  grain  markets  were 
pictty  steady  through  last  quarter,  tiU  of  late  tnat  they  luive  fallta 
considerably ;  and,  m  consequence  of  our  new  relations  with  Ameri« 
ca,  a  more  considerable  fall  is  yet  looked  for — ^greater  probably  than 
wHl  be  realized. 

*  A  ^ery  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  cattle  has  lately  taken 
place,  which*  widi  some  also  in  grass  parks  above  last  year,  will 
make  grazine  a  doubtful  concern  this  season,  unless  prices  are  un- 
commonly high  during  the  autumnal  months. 

'  in  diis  district,  scarcely  a  word  has  been  heard  of  the  injustice 
and  partiality  of  the  Property-tax  from  the  tenants  themselves.  This* 
fao^sever,  i$  not  very  surprising ;  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons, 
that  they  have  felt  little  or  nodiing  of  its  hardships.  This  arises 
diiefly  from  the  smallness  of  farms  in  the  Carse,  which,  in  some 
caies*  exempts  them  altogether  from  its  operation*  and,  in  many, 
-fion  the  nUudmum  of  the  tax.  Unless  rent  is  above  a  hundred 
potmds*  they  do  not  possess  a  taxable  income ;  and*  if  under  three, 
they  pay  on  a  scale  below  10  per  cent.  It  is  pretty  generally  be« 
hmdt  too*  that  they  hs^ve  been  tenderly  dealt  with  by  the  commis- 
ifamsTt*  in  assessing  for  surplus  rent,  where  they  have  been  in  pos- 
soMon  above  seven  years.  Under  such  circumsunces,  where  there 
%» little  real  cause  of  ccmplam^  to  murmur  would  be  very  unrea- 
•  '  '  sonable^ 
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sonable ;  and  not  much  less  unreasonable  to  expect»  that  a  let  of 
men,  satisfied  with  farms  of  fifty  acres,  (and  this  quantity  is  proba* 
bly  rather  above  than  below  the  average  extent  of  Carse  farms),  - 
should  interest  tliemselves  much  about  their  brethren  in  other  dis- 
tricts, far  differently  situated ;— -when  we  see  proprietors*  men  cf 
liberal  education  and  enlightened  minds,  and  who  must  ultimately, 
although  not  always  immediately,  bear  the  burden*  looking  on  with 
almost  total  indifference  about  the  matter,  and  without  bestirring 
tliemselves  with  activity  to  remedy  the  evil.  What  has  hitherto 
been  done,  has  been  merely  the  efforts  of  a  few  active,  public-spirit-- 
ed  individuals,  and  by  no  means  the  united  exertions  of  the  great 
body  of  proprietors,  which  could  scarcely,  ere  this  ttme,  have  iailel 
to  remedy  the  evil  in  question. ' 

Jnvemess-shire  Qttarterly  Report. 

The  spring  quarter,  on  the  whole,  was  favourable  for  seed  work 
and  for  the  young  lambs  ;  but  backward  for  vegetation  till  the  5th 
instant,  when  the  weather  became  warm  and  agreeable,  bince  that 
time,  some  fine  showers  of  rain  have  brought  forward  the  grass. and: 
com  in  a  wonderful  manner;  and  hay  and  wheat  fields  promiser  10; 
return  abundant  crops.  The  preparation  for  turnip  goes  on  brisklyy 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  Swedish  sort  is  already  sown.  Notwith^. 
standing  the  severity  of  the  fiost  last  spring,  yellow  field  turnip  stood, 
the  weather  nearly  equally  well  with  the  Swedish  ;  but  white  tur-.' 
nips  suffered  much,  to  tlie  great  loss  of  those  who  depended  ■  oa 
them. 

Tlie  demand  for  cattle  of  all  descriptions  has  been  very  brisk  o^ 
Lite ;  and  a  much  greater  number  are  already  driven  south,  thaa- 
usual  at  this  period  of  the  season.  Fat  beef  and  mutton  being  scarcf^ 
are  selling  at  7d.  and  8d.  per  lib.  There  is  a  full  supply  of  oatmeal 
still  in  tlie  country  ;  and  prices  have  not  yet  exceeded  ^2$.  per  boU  o£ 
nine  stone.  Th^  locks  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  on  this  sidcy  will  be 
all  finished  this  season,  witli  die  exception  of  the  sea  lock»  wbicb  is 
not  yet  begun.  They  are  fully  as  forward  at  the  we^t  end.  The 
excavation  goes  on  briskly.  The  landed  gentlemen  of  this  county* 
nt  a  general  meeting  on  the  2d  instant,  took  tlie  Property-taz,  as  it 
affects  farmers,  into  consideration ;  and,  after  considerable  debatei 
agreed  to  the  following  resolutions  on  that  subject 

'  jIt  Inverness^  the  2d  May,  1809. 
^  ^n  a  General  Meeting  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  Supply,  Freeholder^ 

and  other  Heritors,  and  Justices  of  die  Peace  of  Inverness-shire. . 
*  The  Hon.  Col.  Archd.  Fraser  Lovat,  Preses. 

The  Meeting  having  taking  into  their  consideration  the  P^perty 
Tax,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  Farmers, 

*  1.  Re^dvedy  That  in  a  moment  when  the  £mpire  is  pressed  with 
n anger,  and  when  we  are  contending  for  our  dearest  rights  with  aa 
'*^emy  whose  uiy^rincipled  ambition  has  involved  most  of  the  other 

iiions  of  Europe  in  distress  and  ruin.  War  Taxes  are  necessary ; 
xwd  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  subject  to  submit  to  priyation^  and 
M';ir  a  rati^^l'*  proportion  of  them. 

•  2. 
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*  2.  Reiohedf  That  the  principle  of  fair  taxation  is  an  equal  cUs- 
tribntion  of  the  burden  on  all  ranks  and  orders,  of  the  commumtyy  - 
according  to  their  respective  means*  correctly  estimated. 

*  S.  Resolvedj  That  this,  in  particular,  was  intended  as  the  ground- 
work of  the  Property  Tax,  which»  taking  a  complex  view  of  the 
subject,  in  its  spirit  and  fair  operation,  was  meant  as  a  deduction  of 
ten  "per  cent,  from  every  individual's  firee  income,  and  no  more,  whe-  i 
ther  arising  from  trade,  profession,  or  capital ;  or  from  all  combined. 

*>  4.  Resokedy  That  as  the  law  now  exists,   this  equitable  rule  has 
been  departed  from  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  in  Scotland ;  who  is 
assessed  to  .the  Property  Tax  on  assumed  data  that  neither  ascertain  ■ 
his^rofits  nor  capital. 

'  5.  Resolved,  That  a  fixed  standard^  by  which  to  estimate  his  free 
income,  will  render  the  tax  tnore  productive  to  Government,  and 
lesk  vexatious  to  the  farmer,  than  the  right  of  appeal,  as  an  amend- 
ment of  the  present  law. 

^  '6.  Resolved,  That  a  farmer's  capital,  in  general,  may  be  estimated 
at  Sbur  dmes  the  amount  of  his  rent ;  and  that  the  free  profits  on  - 
this  may  be  fairly  averaged  at  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  no  • 
more.     Indeed,  100/.  per  annum  of  rent  will  pay  iL  of  Property  Tax ; 
and  so»  proportionally,  according  to  the  rent  reserved.     And  though 
this'cannot  be  considered  as  an  unexceptionable  rule  in  all  cases,  by  ■ 
which  to  estimate  the  farmer's  free  income  ;  yet  it  appears  better  to 
submit  to  partial  grievances,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  large  defalca- 
tion of  revenue,  by  recurring  to  the  right  of  appeal — ^where,  in  par-- 
ticular  instances,  objections  to  this  criterion  oiF  taxadon  might  be 
wdil  founded. 

*  7.  Resolved,  That  the  principle  of  this  alteration  being  to  tax  the 
fjmner  ten  per  cent,  of  his  free  income  arising  from  capital  employed, 
it  ought  to  aiFect  all  descripuons  of  people  renting  land,  without  ex- 
ception ;  the  same  rule  being  applicable,  in  this  case,  as  to  annuitants 
in  the  lands. 

*  Signed  in  name,  and  by  appointment  of  the  Meeting, 

'  A.  Fraser  Lovat,  Preses. ' 
Mid'Lothian  Qnarterltf  Report. 
The  spring  quarter  has  proved,  throughout^  remarkably  favour- 
able for  field  labour  ;  of  course,  the  various  seeds  have  been  deposit- 
ed in  the  ground  in  the  best  possible  order.  Vegetation,  however, 
^vitfa  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  March,  seemed  to  make  little 
progress  before  the  7th  current.  Nay,  even  so  late  as  the  dd,  ico 
\iras  visible  on  the  small  pools. 

Turnips  of  the  Swedish  kind  have  been  sown  some  time  since, 
Hnd  are  now  above  ground ;  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  as 
it  is  now  well  ascertained,  that  early  sowing  in  May  is  the  only 
chance  of  raising  this  root  to  a  gix,'at  size,  and  securing  a  good  crop. 
The  wheats^  in  some  fields,  liave  licen  thinned  by  the  frosts,  and 
in  others  they  have  been  plongheji  down  ;  but  these  instances  are  by 
iw  picans  general ;  for,  upon  die  whole,  the  coimtry  everywhere 
presents  a  promisiing  aspect. 
^     '  Stacks 
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Stacks  are  gctthig  thin  in  the  com  yards ;  yet»  thou^  last  crop 
v^as  certainly  deficienti  no  apprehension  of  scarcity  is  entertaiMcL 
The  markets  are  folly  supplied,  and  prices  rather  lower ;  a  circum* 
stance  which  evinces,  that  the  fears  oif  those  are  not  well  founded^ 
who  dread  want  whenever  there  is  not  a  great  importation.  Fat  catde 
are  high  in  price,  owing  to  the  great  demand  from  England ;  and 
cattle  of  every  description  have  ad\'anced  conuderably.— — ^Aftfy  9S» 

Dumbartonshire  Quarterly  Report. 

DuKiKG  the  past  quarter,  the  weather,  with  the  exception  of  die 
cold  in  the  month  of  April,  has  been  just  as  favourable  as  die  fanner 
could  wish.  The  whole  of  March  consisted  of  tnildy  dry,  setded  wea- 
ther, which  permitted  field  work  to  go  on  without  interrupdon.  Aprflf 
though  very  cold,  with  hard  frosts  occasionally,  which  stopped  vege- 
tation, and  hurt  the  wheats  and  clovers,  was  equally  favoucaUe  for 
labour ;  and  Ma j,  after  a  few  days  at  the  beginning,  has  aflfbrded  ex- 
cellent weather.  About  ten  days  ago,  the  crops  were  feeling  die  ef- 
fects of  the  heat  and  drought ;  but,  since  that  time,  we  have  had  fine 
warm  rains,  which  have  made  every  thing  flourish  in  die  liiehest  de- 
gree. It  is  seldom  that  the  heat  is  so  great  in  May,  as  it  has  oeen  dib 
year.  On  some  of  the  warm  days  about  the  18th,  the  dieituometef 
stood  at  79^  in  the  shade  at  mid-day,  being  within  three  demes  of 
the  greatest  heat  in  this  quarter  last  summer,  when  the  weauier  was 
uncommonly  warm. 

With  such  weather  as  might  be  expected,  the  labours  of  die  quar- 
ter have  been  executed  in  the  most  regular  and  complete  manner, 
without  hurry  or  delay  (  the  braird  has  come  up  thick  and  vigoroiiSy 
and  every  tiling  gives  promise  hitherto  of  an  abundant  crop.  Wheat, 
in  general,  looks  worst  of  all,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  in  April ;  but 
it  is  recovering  fast,  and  may  yet  amount  to  an  average.  Many  po- 
tatoes have  been  planted  this  year,  and  a  good  deal  of  bear  sown;  the 
principal  cause  of  which  last  is,  that  experience  proves  it  to  be  by  fiv 
tlic  best  crop  with  which  to  sow  grass  seeds,  the  inferior  value  of  die 
barley  crop  being,  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  superiority  of 
the  grass.  This  holds  more  particularly  on  all  soils,  except  those  rich 
fertile  moulds,  of  which  we  have  few  or  none  in  the  west  of  Scodand ;  ■ 
and  it  has  induced  many  farmers,  who  would  otherwise  sow  grass 
with  tlicir  wheat,  to  take  a  crop  of  barley  the  following  year,  with 
three  furrows,  or  a  crop  of  oati  with  two  furrows,  and  dien  to  sow 
their  grass  seeds.  The  propriety  of  this  last  practice  is  very  quesdon- 
able,  and  it  cannot  be  excused  on  any  ground  but  the  uncertain  sta^ 
^f  ihe  barley  market.  It  is,  tlienjfore,  an  object  of  importance,  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  permanent  interest  of  agnculture,  that  the  barley 
should  he  preserved,  and  never  interfered  with,  unless  a  very  strong 
:ase  is  made  out. 

Markets  liave  been  higher  than  usual  during  this  quarter,  pardcn- 

laily  butcher  meat  of  all  kinds,  ^^thlch  may  be  owing  to  the  present 

itute  of  tlie  distilleries.     Oats  and  o  fitmeal  sell  about  29s.  per  boll.    A 

good 
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rood  deal  ^as  been  imported  from  Ireland.  PoUftoes  are  of  excels 
bQit  quality  at  20s«  per  boU»  large  xneasnre.  Lean  cattle  baipe  been 
Ugher  in  price,  and  quicker  in  sale,  at  die  late  aiarket«»  diaa  for 
two  years  past.  This  raay  be  owi^»  ia  some  measure,  to  the^MF* 
irard  state  of  the  pasture  grass,  whidi  is  very  good.«-Jllby  29. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  an  nnexpected  reverse  of  wea^M* 
bas  taken  |4ace.  T&  wind  went  round  to  the  east,  with  mack  rain# 
and  very  cold.  It  afterwards  began  to  snow ;  and  this,  morning,  the 
SOchf  even  thelov/  grounds  are  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  Chree  inches ;  «  &in^  .perhaps,  fiever  witnessed  befofsen  so  ht 
on  in  the  season,  and  which  must  ii^ure  the  forward  wheats  by  cnuh- 
ing  them  down. 

Far/krMre  Qmarierfy  Reperi. 
A  coNTixvATiON  of  dry  weathw  has  prevuled  throughout  the  pr^ 
ceiUng  quarter ;  and,  of  consequence,  every  kind  of  seed  work  has  been 
executed  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Undl  the  second  we^  of  Mby,  ve- 
getation was  much  checked ;  but  after  that  period  it  pushed  on  very 
rapidly.  The  reason  has  been  favourable  for  cleaning  turnip  lands 
and  fidlows;  and,  on  some  iarms,  the  sowing  of  rata  oaga  and  tur- 
nips is  already  be^un. 

Prices  of  grain  have  fallen  of  late  ;  but  the  quantity  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmer  is  inconsiderable.  Decent  Wheat  brings  froUi  42k  to 
45s. ;  Barley  25s.  to  SOs. ;  Oats  28s.  to  30s.  per  bolL  Cattle  maricets 
went  off  briskly  at  first,  but  afterwards  became  dull ;  now,  when  ve- 
getation is  forward,  the  demand  is  greater.  Prices  are  fuDy  higher 
tnan  last  year.  Fat  is  scaifce,  and  brings  about  lis.  to  12s.  perstooc. 
Grass  Parks  have  let  beyond  any  former  rents,  at  least  10  per  ceni, 
Trom  4/.  to  61.  per  acre,  and  even  higher,  has  been  promised  for  or^ 
^linary  fields.  The  price  of  Horses  is  now  become  a  serious  matter 
to  the  farmer ;  a  good  pair  cannot  be  got  under  120^  The  price  of 
labour  is  nearly  stationary.  Hands  were  plenty  at  the  preceding 
term* 

Many  Wheat  fields  are  thinly  planted  this  season ;  particularly  af- 

-ter  well  made  fallow,  sown  about  the  end  oif  September.    Several 

fidds  have  been  sown  in  March,  which  will  ascertain  the  propriety  of 

spring  sowing  in  this  county.     The  Hay  crop  does  not  promise  to  be 

.l^vy,  although  it  is  certainly  benefited  by  the  late  showers.    The 

braird  of  Oiits,  Barley,  and  other  spring  grain,  is,  in  general,  close. 

A  lethargy  still  prevails  with  tlie  farmers  of  this  ccimty,  in  taking 
steps  to  get  the  Income-tax  on  farmers  equally  assessed  with  the  rest 
of  the  community, — May  SO. 

Dm/neS'shire  Quarterly  Report* 
A  HAPPT  change  of  weather  took  place  early  in  the  spring.  Thir 
wheat  sown  in  November  was  kept  long  under  ground  ;  but  both  it, 
and  that  sown  earlier,  were  less  injured  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected by  the  extreme  frosts  and  tempestuous  weather  in  the  winter. 
ISiese  crops  are  now  looking  healthy  and  welL    Some  seed  of  Lin- 
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coin  shire  spring  wheat  has  been  brought  to  this  part  of  the  ctmiHrj 
from  Edinburgh.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  kind  which  was  pretty 
generally  cultivated  in  Cumberland  and  this  neighbourhood  thirty 
years  ago  ;  but  this  now  brought  seems  a  very  inferior  sample^  per- 
haps owing  to  its  being  in  some  degree  mildewed.  It  looks,  hoi^- 
cver,  pretty  well  in  braird.  When  formerly  raised  in  this  coontft  jt 
was  at  first  thought  an  acquisition  :  not  as  being  equal  in  quali^  40 
good  winter  wheat,  but  because  it  grew  abundant  in  quantity^  and 
with  the  same  culture,  when  sown  at  the  same  time  with  balrky. 
It  was,  however,  at  length  entirely  given  up,  on  account  of  its  tn- 
dency  to  smut.  Perhaps  the  same  efficacious  means  now  used  ^ 
prevent  that  foul  disease,  were  not  then  practised.  If  such  will  pr&> 
vent  it  from  affecting  this  seed  now,  it  seems  not  unlikely  but  it  may 
«till  be  found  an  us^ul  and  advantageous  variety  m  many  ntuatioas 
and  seasons. 

The  oat  seed  was  sown  in  seasonable  weather,  and  the  ground  in 
condition  better  than  ordinary.  The  barley  seed  seasoni  was  alA> 
good  ;  and  all  these  crops  are  now  in  a  promising  state. 

All  the  crops  of  last  year  have  turned  ont  well ;  more  grain-  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  market  than  was  expected,  and  some  ttiU  in  die 
yards.  This  may  be  imputed  to  the  fertility  of  the  crops  in  the  in- 
land and  upper  parts  of  the  county,  where  many  of  the  inhabttants» 
who  for  ordinary  are  buyers  of  meal  and  grain,  were  supplied  at 
home.  This  apparent  state  of  the  barn-yards  and  granaries,  with 
the  prospect  of  die  American  markets  being  open,  has  brought  down 
the  price  of  all  grain.  Wheat  is  now  sold  from  lis.  to  128.  $  Bai^ 
ley  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s. ;  Oats  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  the  bushel ;  Oat- 
meal at  Ss.  the  stone. 

The  turnip  crop  failed  early  in  February,  owing  to  die  extiwafe 
frosts  and  changes  of  weather.  In  March,  none  of  them  mnaili- 
ed  but  the  Swedish  kind,  which  made  the  superior  value  of  these 
more  generally  allowed.  To  the  failure  of  turnip  may  be  attributeA 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  animal  food  in  the  spring.  Beef  now 
sells  at  10s.  the  stone  of  16  lib.  sinking  offal ;  Mutton  at  8d. ;  LaJAb 
at  6d.  the  lib.  Lean  stock  is  fully  in  proportion,  perhaps  owing  tb 
the  loss  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  two  former  springs.  The  sea- 
sonable weather  of  this  last  will  probably  have  the  reverse  eflfect. 
The  crop  of  lambs  (as  it  is  called)  is  reckoned  good  and  abundant. 
No  other  circumstance  appears  to  affect  the  quantity  of  animal 
food  so  much,  as  the  mildness  or  severity  of  die  month  of  April, 
iiot  for  that  month  alone,  but  for  years  thereafter.  The  Spring  dt 
April  food  for  sheep  and  cattle  should  therefore  be  the  greatest 

study  of  the  agriculturist Maif  30. 

Letter  firmn  Glasgoxo,  SI st  May. 

•  The  weather,  during  the  month  of  March,  was  peculiarly  &- 
^ourable  for  putting  the  seed  into  the  ground.  In  April,  however, 
•t  was  cold  and  frosty,  and,  of  course,  adverse  to  the  progress  of 
-ego»-auoTi      It  was  not  before  the  7th  of  the  present  month  that  a 

propitious 
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propidous  change  took  place.  From  that  date  till  Monday  the  29th, 
ijhe  weather  havine  been  fine  and  wamiy  accon^panied  hj  refreshing 
fhowers  of  rain,  the  growth  of  the  young  crops  was  visibly  great ; 
and  everywhere  they  exhibited  a  vigorous  and  healthy  aspect.  On 
Monday,  however,  we  were  visited  with  a  very  singular  storm  at 
this  advanced  season.  The  whole  of  that  day  was  extremely  cold, 
and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  Yesterday  it 
was  equally  cold,  with  much  snow,  and  a  keen  frost  through  the 
night.  To-day,  though  fair,  the  cold  still  continues.^  We  hope  this 
storm  will  soon  give  ^ace  to  more  genial  weather,  otherwise  great 
injury  will  be  done  to  the  growing  crops. 

*  The  long  tract  of  dry  weather  which  we  experienced  during  the 
course  of  the  spring,  enabled  farmers  to  plant  a  greater  quantity  of 
potatoes  than  they  have  ever  done  in  any  former  year.  In  fact,  the 
cultivation  of  this  esculent,  followed  by  wheat,  seems  now  to  be  tho 
principal  study  of  farmers  ;  for  it  is  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan  on- 
ly, that  they  can  afford  to  pay  their  present  high  rents. 

*  Our  supplies  of  wheat,  during  the  last  three  months,  have  been 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  north  and  east  of  Scotland,  with  a  few  car- 
goes from  Ireland ;  but  we  expect  large  arrivals  of  wheat  and  flour 
mm  the  States  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  in  consequence 
of  Mr  Erskine's  recent  arrangements  with  the  American  government. 
In  expectation  of  such  supplies,  coupled  with  the  recent  fine  wea- 
ther, the  price  of  this  erain  has  of  late  declined  considerably.  It 
will  still  go  lower,  if^the  weather  should  be  favourable ;  for  it 
u  on  the  produce  of  our  own  country,  more  than  foreign  importa- 
tions, that  we  now  m  an  especial  manner  depend  for  cheap  markets. 

*  During  the  last  quarter,  the  importation  of  oats  from  Ireland 
and  the  south  of  Scotland  have  been  vast.  We  calculate,  that,  in 
that  time,  not  less  than  70,000  bolls  have  arrived  in  our  river.  This 
great  influx  has  caused  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  ;  and,  as 
uurge  supplies  are  still  expected,  it  is  probable  the  price  will  experi- 
ence further  diminution.  The  quantity  of  barley  on  hand  is  but 
snail ;  nor  is  it  much  wanted,  the  malting  season  with  the  bi'cweft 
being  nearly  over.  The  stock  of  beans  and  peas  is  large ;  and,  as  the 
demand  now  begins  to  diminish,  we  expect,  of  course,  lower  prices. 

*  State  of  Glasgow  Markets,  Wednesday,  Slst  May. 
Foreign  Red  Wheat,  45s.  to  48s.  1 

Scotch  do.    44s.  —  46s.  >  p.  boll  of  Linlithgowdiire  measure. 

English  do.    47s.  —  88s.  J 

American         do.    fOs.  -  52s.  J  ^.^   ^^  240  Kb. 
Irish  do.    45s.  —  47s. ) 

Ksh  Mealmg  Oats  26s.  _  29».  |  j.        ^  ^^  j;^ 

Do.  inferior      do.     23s.  —  25s.  I 

Scotch  Potato  do.     28s.  —  29s.  f  ..^^    n    r       i.- 


£5!?^'^'        Sf-',S::}<Jitt«Stirlingdure  ditto. 


Scotch      da.  28s.  —  30s. 


ti 


Irish 


Irish  Barley*  29s.  -.  82i.    p.  bptl,  Reufiewdure* 

Irish     do.  m-SWa.;^'"^^**^*^^- 

Fine  Flour  78s.  — SOs.    p.  s^k  of  S80  lib- 

Fijkdure  Qmvierl^  Report*  .     ^„ 

The  weather*  daring  the  spnng  quarter*  was  ittinari^it^  i^VlM«.<^ 
able*  being  both  dry  and  warm*  which  allowed  tibe  <pa(  asoid  .W^T  ' 
seed  to  be  finiAed  under  ctrcmnstances  highly  favouraUe  ffi  th^ 
after  prosperity  \  and  the  sown  grass,  on  the  ^5ch  lAzff.yf^A  ««!ei?i. 
where  fit  to  be  cot  for  the  support  of  horsey  and  ooM.    A.  Sf^ 
dfiial  of  :iw  indeed*  is «ctaally  cut  for  tbat  purpose.  : ^-im 

On  thje  ^th  May  the  weather  chained*  and  becaaie  femarfc^tjlt  r 
cold  and  fros^*  with  snow  upon  the  hills*  wfai^  ^ootfauied  jBo  ihR^ 
31st*  when -the  whole  county  was  covered  with  snow*  evea  to  -t^  ' 
sca<shore*  soone  inches  deep;  the  ^wo  grass  and. wheat. laid. |||H|\^ 
and  the  trees*  in  fidl  foliage*  covered  with  it.  To  this  a  v«rf  LeiURf  j!^ 
rain  succeed^  which  stiS  continue^  whereby  an  entm  stO|^  if  pvt -^ 
tq  working  summer  fallow  and  turnip  laiid*  witil  .morp  favowd^..! 
weather  arrives. 

The  wheat  has  a  good  colour,  and  looks  remiu-kably  ^^r^  \  sp  . 
tha|i«  if  we  are  again  favoured  widi  dry  and  warm  weather,  aaji-  ~ 
bundant  (;rop»  and  «n  early  harvest;,  may  be  «tpected.    Thie  Qiui^  * 
tity  of  potatoes  planted  is  ■  very  great  \  and  as  they  are  not  m^fp  " 
ground*  they  have  escaped  being  hurt  by  the  frost  and  snow*.        •*- 
Of  4^x-6eed  there  was  30  great  a  scarcity*  that  little  coqiparatiTefaf 
is  sowo«    Dutch  seed  sold  9t%  high  as  4s.  per  lippie :  wliat  is  spwn,  y  . 
looking  well*  and  may  produce  a  sufficient  .quantity  of  seed,  tq  sup)* 
^y  the  country  xStJt  year*  tf  foreign  importations  ;ire  not  m^dk 
Pasture  grass  has  received  a  check  from  the  cold  weather*  i>{i^  iril) 
soon  recover*  if  it  changes  to  mild.    Com  markets  remain  stes^lb   . 
Workmen's  wages  are  abo  steady,  work  being  plcQtifuL— >2(/  Jwf^. 

Morayshire  Quarterfy  Report, 

The  farmers  whose  young  cattle  got  turnip  in  stalls  (a  pracdce 

found  by  experience  more  profitable  in  this  county  than  field*feedif^)^ 

had  them  early  off  at  good  prices ;  while  a  continued  demand  £a^ 

enabled  others,  with  more  inferior  stock*  and  in  wor^  condition,  alsoi'^ 

rtt  clear-handed. — Spring-sowing  has  terminated  under  the  xnost  ^• 

'ourable  circumstances.  Oats*  beans  and  barley  make  a  fine  ap- 
yearance ;  so  does  wheat,  on  our  fnaUe  and  sajndy  soils ;  )yu^  on 
^he  clays,  it  bears  a  most  unpromising  aspect,  and  cannot*  wi(h  the 

^est  of  weather,  be  two-thirds  of  an  averap^e  crop. 
■  Situate  as  this  county  is  at  a  distance  from  ithe  metrojpolisy  and 

•'•thout  that  ready  market  which,  in  more  populoui^  distnc^.if  tt> 
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Ibe  finmd  for  every  article  of  farm  produce,  it  must  aflEbrd  pleasure, 
even  to  those  who  have  no  interest  in  them*  to  see  the  various  tm* 
pioveirieiitf  -  igoing  on  here.  A  contract  far  draining  the  Loch  of 
Spynie,  situated  about  the  centre  of  this  fertile  district,  has  been  en-« 
tmd  into  ;  and  the  work  was  begun  in  March  last  with  100  men, 
bf  whose  labour  (perhaps  in  18  months)  a  thousand  acres  of  land 
uHll  be  chained  at  an  expense  of  about  10,OOOL  Good  roads  are 
making  mrough  the  county ;  and  packet-boats  are  immediately  ta 
he  cstadilished  betwixt  the  new  harbour  of  Burghead  and  Little  Fer- 
ry, in  the  county  of  Sutherland,  by  which  an  advantageous  inter- 
^arae,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  either  sides  of  the 
Mohif  Frith,  will  be  established  ;  while  travellers  from  the  South, 
to  ^  from  Sutherland  or  Caithness,  will,  in  place  of  passing  four 
unpleasant  ferries  in  open  boats,  have  the  comfort  0f  a  declced  ves^ 
ael,  40tbns  burden,  for  themselves,  their  carriages  and  cattle,  besides 
savii^  many  miles  of  road. 

Fortunately  for  farmers  in  this  county,  their  wheat  was  sold  and 
deliveiied  at  40s.  to  45s.  per  boll,  previous  to  the  late  stagnation  n\ 
prices ;  and  the  county  does  not  now  contain  500  bolls.  A  suf6* 
dency  of  barley  and  oats,  to  meet  tl\e  consumpt  until  next  harvest, 
idll- remains :  the  former  goes  slowly  off,  at  S5s.  per  boll  \  the  latter 
at  B8i.  to  S5s.  per  five  firlots,  as  in  quality.  Oatmeal  2s.  per  peck 
of  9  lib.  in  retail.  Hay  Is.  per  stone,  20  lib.  Amsterdam,  and  in 
nqoest;  principally  owing  to  the  extra  number  of  horses  employed 
in  dragging  down  from  the  woods  to  the  shore  considerable  quanti- 
ties of^nr  tmiber,  which  has  now  found  a  market,  owing  to  political 
causes  obvious  to  every  ^rson,  and  of  which  it  may  be  well  for  all 
tiie' proprietors  of  Scotch  timber  to  avail  themselves* — 2d  June. 

East  Lothian  Quarterlif  Report. 

Tm  cold  stormy  weather  whicli  commenced  in  the  end  of  March, 
audi  prevailed  through  April,  was  succeeded^  in  the  second  week  of 
May,  by  weather  of  a  di£ferent  description ;  the  efifects  of  'vidiich 
were  conspicuously  displayed,  by  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  all  crops,  especially  those  of  wheat  and  clover.  The 
change  "iiras  so  important,  that  every  field  almost  immediately  as^ 
wxmtd  the  brightest  aspect.  But  a  strong  ch^k  to  their  future 
prosperity  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  month,  when  frost,  snow, 
stormy  winds  and  heavy  rains,  followed  each  other  so  rapidly,  as  to 
threaten  the  severest  injury  to  every-  kind  of  crop ;  and  some  instan-^ 
ces  of  damage  are  already  evident,  though  the  extent  of  the  whole 
is  not  to  be  calculated. 

But  the  greatest  apparent  loss  is  upon  the  fields  worked  up  for 
tmriiips,  upon  which  much  of  the  labour  formerly  given  will  be  lost ; 
vriiilst  few  of  them,  except  those  of  a  real  ^rnip  soil,  can  now  be 
culvyated  to  advantage.  Every  field,  however  well  dressed,  must 
again  be  ploughed  to  oring  it  intv  proper  tilth ;  and  this  retardment 
wH  necessarily  cause  all  the  ruta  biiga  fields  which  were  not  sown, 
toTA  bf3iini4  the  proper  season.  Even  the  fiyelds  sown  inmiediatelf 
bcAre  the  ndh,  are  so  battered  ahd  hardened,  that  donbu  may  be 
•   Vol.  X.  ve.  98.  S  entertained. 
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entertained  whether  the  seed  will  ever  spring  into  a  plant*  llie  .^ 
lay  caused  in  the  cleaning  of  beans,  will  suso  be  seriously  ^t  by 
many  people.  . 

The  Grain-market,  the  main  support  of  this  county,  has  undergqae 
many  changes  through  die  quarter  ;  hut  it  is  presumed  that  the  low- 
est level  for  this  season  has  now  been  reached,  and  xhsx  an  advancju^pf 
price,  rather  than  a  fall,  must  afterwards  be  looked  for.  Wh^t  ren|ups 
in  hand,  much  to  the  same  extent  as  usual ;  but  Oats  are  not  a  ijenbful 
article ;  and  almost  every  boll  of  beans  and  peas  is  in  the  h^i^s  jpf 
the  dealers.  At  this  time,  decent  Wheat  is  worth  from  45s.  to  5Qs. ; 
Barley  28s.  to  33s.  ;  Oats  26s.  to  32s. ;  Beans  an4  Peas  278.  to^Sls. 
It  being  now  almost  certain  tliat  tlie  differences  with  America  an^t 
to  be  compromised,  an  import  of  wheat  from  that  country,  of  any  ^- 
tent,  may  not  be  looked  for.  No  doubt,  several  cargoes  would  be 
shipped,  upon  the  faith  that  Mr  Erskine's  treaty  would  be  ratified ; 
but  these  can  only  be  a  sample  of  what  otherwise  might  have  been  ex* 
pec  ted. 

A  general  rot  of  common  turnips  in  February  and  March  caused 
the  markets  to  be  glutted  ibr  some  weeks  with  fat  cattle  and  sheep ; 
but  latterly,  a  demand  has  appeared,  which  fully  exceeded  the  quantity 
presented.  Prices  for  fat  catile  have  varied  from  9s.  to  lis.  6d.  per 
stone  of  17i  lib.  avoirdupois,  sink  ;  and  for  Mutton,  from  10s.  to  ISs. 
ditto.  Good  Lambs  have  not  been  scarce,  much  attention  bring  now 
paid  to  tlie  rearing  of  that  article.  Perhaps,  in  most  instances,  lambs 
have  sold  fully  \Q  per  cent,  higher  than  last  year. 

The  potatoe  land  was  planted  in  excellent  condition,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  more  ground  has  been  devoted  to  the  ciutnre 
of  that  valuable  root  than  usual.  In  this  county,  the  demand  for 
potatoes  is  of  a  limited  nature  ;  hence  an  increase  of  growth  would 
not  be  attended  by  beneficial  consequences.  Potatoes  cannot  be  used 
to  the  same  advantage  as  any  of  the  varieties  of  turnip,  as  food  for 
horses  and  cattle ;  so,  of  course,  their  cultivation  in  every  county 
must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  quantity  required  to  supply  die 
consumption  of  the  people.  Hay  has  generally  sold  at  18d.  per 
(Scotch  stone,  or  G/.  1 5s.  per  London  load.  Labour  is  not  advancmg 
in  value,  as  was  evident  at  the  Dunbar  hiring  market  on  TuesdJay 
List,  where  many  servants  were  not  engaged. — Jun€  3d, 

E  N  gTa  N  D. 
Northumberland  Quarterly  Report, 
I'jioM  the  middle  of  February  to  tlic  latter  end  of  March,  the  wea- 
tlit-r  was  mostly  fine,  fresh,  and  dry ;  consequently  very  favourable 
iui  getting  in  the  spring  seed,  and  ploughing  such  lands  as  the  seve- 
rity (.1'  the  winter  hiid  prevented.  By  die  first  week  in  March,  all 
the  lands,  cleared  of  turnips  and  ruta  baga,  were  sown  with  wheal ; 
"^^  J,  during  the  remainder  of  the  month,  the  peas,  beans  and  oats, 
^"•ere  nearly  all  sown.  The  month  of  April  was  frosty,  with  re- 
peated showers  (;f  snow,  hail  or  sleet ;  but  of  such  short  duration 
\s  not  to  '»npede,  in  any  great  degree,  the  operations  of  husbandry  ; 

and 
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dnd  the  barley  and  clover  seeds  were,  in  genenil,  got  iii  before  die 
concluaon  of  the  month.  This  weather,  so  ungenial  to  vegetation* 
dbecked  the  growth  of  autumn  sown  wheat  and  clovers,  which  were 
uncommonly  backward  at  the  latter  end  of  April ;  but  the  beginning 
tf  May»  like  that  of  last  year,  brought  with  it  mildness  and  warmth, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  every  species  of  crop  felt  its  be- 
neficial influence ;  and  vegetation  proceeded  with  such  rapidity,  that 
iti  daHy  progress  was  very  perceptible ;  and,  at  present,  crops  of 
drery  description  are  looking  well ;  but  this  aspect  may  be  soon 
cbaDged,  especially  upon  the  dry  lands,  by  a  continuance  of  drought. 

In  last  report,  it  was  mentioned,  that  though  common  turnips 
were  materially  spoiled  by  frost,  yet  ruta  baea  remained  uninjur- 
ed. At  that  time  it  appeared  so  i  but,  in  the  montlis  of  March 
and  April,  it  was  found  that  the  ruta  baga  had  received  material 
injuty;  for,  though  not  rotten,  like  comnton  turnip,  yet  it  was 
spongy  and  juiceless,  and  deprived  v  f  its  feeding  qusdities,  as  was 
proved  by  some  sheep  gaining  no  weight,  which  had  their  food  cut 
and  weiehed  daily  for  some  weeks,  l^iis  was  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance ;  for  the  same  effect  was  experienced  by  many  others  besides 
inyself.  Khol-rabi  seems  to  stand  frost  equally  well  with  ruta  baga, 
from  the  trials  I  have  had  for  two  years ;  but  hares  are  so  fond  of 
it,  that  they  did  not  leave  a  whole  plant  in  an  acre,  by  tlie  begin- 
ning of  January ;  and,  from  the  great  numbers  in  thii  neighbour- 
hood, its  culture  will  be  necessarily  abandoned. 

The  demand  for  ruta  baga  seed  is  this  season  unprecedented ;  not 
a  fifth  part  of  what  is  wanted  can  be  supplied. 

The  last  three  weeks  of  dry  weather  has  been  exf"^rr.cly  favourable 
for  cleaning  the  turnip  fallows  upon  dry  light  friable  soils ;  but  those 
of  a  stronger  texture  have  gotten  into  a  state  of  stubborn  ck-idyfn^ss, 
which  noming  can  reduce,  unless  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  is  receiv- 
ed. The  produce  of  every  species  of  grain  is  generally  complained 
of;  and  there  are  very  few  corn-stacks  remaining  in  the  stackyards, 
even  of  the  largest  farms ;  and  of  those,  most  of  tliem  will  pro- 
duce little  grain,  a  considerable  poition  of  the  injured  wheat  of  last 
year  beine  unthrashed. 

From  tne  failure  of  turnips,  the  market  for  fat  was  for  several 
weeks  overstocked,  and  the  prices  reduced  ;  but,  for  the  last  three  * 
weeks,  fat  cattle  have  been  sold  from  8s.  to  8s.  6d.  per  stone  (of 
14  lib.)  sink,  and  sheep  for  9d.  per  lib.  sink. 

The  com  markets  have  been  rather  dull  for  some  time  past,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  hopes  of  imporution  from  America. — ^th  Matf. 

Letter  from  fVales,  2Sih  May. 

'  Wb  had  a  most  favourable  seed  time,  the  whole  month  of  March 
affording  us  just  such  weather  as  we  could  wish.  At  that  time,  there 
was  the  prospect  of  an  early  spring ;  but  April  gave  a  check  to  ve- 
|retation,  which,  till  lately,  has  not  been  overcome.  The  weather, 
thoQgh  cold,  was  not  however  too  wet,  consequently  the  growing 
crops  trere  not  so  much  injured  as  might  have  been  expected  i  and, 

S  «  ii 
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as  the  xnontli  of  May  has  been  warm  with  gentle  showers,  fields '  at 
present  look  as  well  as  ever  I  remember  to  have  seen  them« 

*  Com  markets  have  been  stationary  for  this  last  qoarter  far  good 
grain ;  and  as  for  Uiat  of  bad  quality,  it  could  not  be  sdd  at  aar 
price;  so,  most  of  it  has  been  given  to  horses  and  pigs.  Cact|e  of  aU 
kinds  have  sold  well  this  spring,  a  great  demand  having  pievwkd 
from  the  east.  Cows  and  calves,  in  particular,  have  been  remariadily 
dear,  as  also  ewes  and  lambs.  Horses  are  in  ^reat  request^  ttad  IQ 
are  pigs.  For  some  years  past,  large  importations  of  me  Isut  axtide 
have  been  made  from  Ireland,  by  vessels  coming  to  Newport  and 
Cardi£F  for  coals,  which  was  rather  against  us ;  but,  of  late,  finl^liave 
arrived,  which  of  course  has  raised  tne  price.  Nothing  as  yet  can 
be  said  concerning  the  value  of  wool,  although  a  great  many  flocks 
have  been  clipped.  A  great  breadth  of  land  has  been  planted  irith 
potatoes  this  season,  as  that  root  is  becoming  more  and  more  t  fii- 
vourite  with  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Some  ruta  baga  is 
sown,  and  great  preparation  is  making  for  sowing  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  common  turnip.  * 

Letter  from  Scarborough^  May  26/A. 

*  The  otiier  day  I  took  a  ride  to  Whitby,  and  thinking  that  a  few 
remarks  on  the  state  of  rural  matters  in  the  country  betwixt  die  two 
places  may  not  be  disagreeable,  I  venture  to  offer  them  for  iniertioQ 
in  the  Farmer's  Magazme. 

'  In  the  first  place,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  what  is  properly 
called  Agriculture  was  much  attended  to  in  the  district  which  cane 
under  my  observation.  For  the  first  six  miles  from  Scarborooght 
almost  the  whole  land  is  kept  in  grass,  in  which  state  it  seems  to  have 
continued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  diough  the  slightest  doubt  need 
not  be  entertained  of  obtaining  an^ple  and  rich  crops  of  cornt  were 
the  plough  to  be  introduced,  and  sufficient  culture  bestowed.  But  tbe 
previous  question  is,  whether  the  tenants  make  more  under  this  everlast- 
ing grazing  system,  than  they  could  under  the  system  of  alternate  til- 
lage? and,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  must  suppoae  diat 
the  greatetst  profit  will  be  returned  from  the  grazing  system,  eq>ecialp 
ly  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  large  towns.  But,  be  this  as  it  mif^  the 
grass  which  I  saw  was  exceedingly  rich,  thouffh  the  ridges  of  the 
several  fields  were  extremely  irregular,  and  of  all  sizes  and  dimen- 
sions. The  small  quantity  of  land  in  tillage  appeared  imperfectly 
cultivated  ;  as  an  instance  of  which,  seversu  tenants  were  sq>plying 
lime  to  fallows,  which  had  not  received  the  second  furrow,  and 
which  were  as  full  of  quickens  and  other  root  weeds,  as  the  soil  could 
contain.  Some  potatoes  ^vere  planted  ;  but  there  seemed  little  ground 
preparing  for  turnips.  Indeed,  from  the  small  extent  of  tillage  landf 
rhat  valuable  root  cannot  be  culHvated  extensively. 

*  The  ploughs  at  work  appeared  to  be  well  constructed,  and  were 
-Irnwn  by  two  horses,  though  these  were  generally  badly  hamesiedt 
and  in  poor  condition.  1  should  have  mentioned  that  the  enclosnres 
are  very  bad,  and  Uiat  they  are  all  formed  by  hedge  aind  ditch. 

*The 
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The  stock  depastured  in  them  was  a  mixture  of  cows,  bullocks,  and 

sheep ;  and  though  the  grass  be  of  the  richest  quality,  as  already^ 

.  saidy  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  enterprize  or  action  among  the 

possessors. 

, ,   '  The  next  seven  miles  of  the  road  is  through  a  barren  heath,  alto- 

f  ether  uncultivated ;  and,  indeed,  of  a  quality  hardly  capable  of 
eing  cultivated  with  any  advantaee.  The  soil  is  a  poor  thin  silly 
day,  destitute  of  every  ingredient  by  which  it  can  be  converted  to 
Ujsefiil  purposes.  There  are  no  endosmres,  hardly  any  roads,  at  least 
no^e  that  are  in  a  state  of  repair,  or  which  afford  evidence  of  having 
been  repaired.  In  fact,  this  is  the  worst  part  of  Yorkshire ;  worse, 
indeed*  than  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  of  small  advantage  to 
those  who  are  its  proprietors. 

'  The  remsuning  part  of  my  journey  was  more  ameable,  as  the 
soil  adjoining  to  WLitby  is  a  sharp  clever  loam,  and  tolerably  well 
cultivated.  The  grass  system  is  adopted,  but  not  so  extensively  as 
on  the  Scarborough  side  ;  whilst  the  enclosures  are  better,  and  the 
,  fields  in  a  more  regular  shape.  I  only  saw  two  small  ricks  of  corn ; 
but  the  hay  ones  are  more  numerous.  Their  way  of  building  and 
cutting  down  hay  ricks  deserves  to  be  admired  ;  and,  certainly,  the 
English  practice,  in  every  thing  respecting  the  management  of  hay, 
.exceeds  that  of  Scotland  very  considerably.  There  is  little  business 
f  oineon  at  Whitby,  and  few  ships  in  the  harbour. 

*  There  are  two  fairs  at  Scarborough  in  the  year,  one  in  May, 
and  the  other  in  November,  for  the  sade  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock, 
and  for  hiring  farm  and  house  servants. ' 

Letter  Jrom  a  Farmer  near  IVakf^ld—^-'^May  27. 

*  The  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  snow  during  tlie  winter  months  pre- 
.vented  field  labour  from  going  on  till  the  latter  end  of  February  and 
beginning  of  March,  when  a  favourable  change  of  weather  took 
place ;  and  no  interruption  was  given  to  work  till  the  spring  seed  was 
completely  finished,  and  that  in  an  excellent  style,  except  on  a  small 
portion  of  heavy  land,  sown  with  turnips,  and  ate  in  the  wet  season, 
which  turned  up  very  hard,  and  wrought  unkindly.  But  the  season, 
though  dry,  has  been  favourable  ;  having  little  frost  at  night,  whilst 
the  mild  rains,  lately  fallen,  not  only  afford  the  prospect  of  a  plen^ 
Uful  crop  of  hay,  but  have  been  hip;h]y  beneficial  to  spring  grain. 
.At  the  end  of  February,  wheat  looked  very  bad  indeed  ;  and  a  good 

deal  of  land  was  sown  again  with  spring  com.  The  seed  being  very 
thin  and  lean,  and  the  weather  uncommonly  wet,  it  had  not  strength 
to  root  $  and,  in  consequence,  either  perislied  by  wet,  or  was  thrown 
out  by  frost.  Much,  therefore,  of  the  crop  upon  wet  land  is  thin 
..upon  the  ground,  though  greatly  recovered  by  die  late  dry  weather  ; 
and  upon  the  whole,  at  present,  promises  to  equal  an  averaee  one. 

^"'I  ^as  last  week  down  in  the  East  Riding,  about  60  miles  below 
rWakefield,  and  never  saw  their  wheats  more  promising.     Spring 
.graih  was  &nly  just  out  of  the  ground,  and  some  newly  sown.     The 
present  weather  will  be  highly  favourable  for  it. 

S3-  O 
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Our  markets  are  dull  for  all  kinds  of  gram,  and  •rather  upon  tbe 
decline,  except  for  fine  fresh  thrashed  wheat*  which  is  not  plentiful^ 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  barley  left  in  the  com  merchants'  hands*  of 
an  ordinary  quality,  which  is  getting  very  much  out  of  conditiOQ ; 
and  of  course  will  be  fit  for  nothing  but  cattle,  except  the  distUleriet 
are  allowed  to  work.  Wheat  is  selling  from  9s.  to  13s.  per  bushel; 
oats,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  ditto  ;  barley,  Ss.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  ;  beans»  7s. 
to  8s.  per  ditto.  Our  fat  cattle  markets  are  well  supplied,  thoadk 
the  price  of  choice  beef  and  mutton  is  high,  but  expected  to  oe 
lov.'er.  Beef,  Ss.  to  9i.  6d.  per  stone  of  14  lib.,  sink  offal ;  muttDlIt 
7\(\.  to  8d.  per  lib.,  sink,  without  wool. 

The  season  has  been  so  very  favourabU  for  cleaning  the  fallowSf 
that  much  of  the  I'rind  fit  for  turnips  is  clean,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed.  Indeed,  some  of  tlie  n>ota  baga  is  already 
sown  ;  but  little  of  th:it  sort  is  cultivated  here.  I  give  tne  preference 
to  the  turnip  rooted  cabba«:;e,  as  it  gives  more  time  to  get  the  land 
clean  before  planting.  We  sow  the  seed  on  a  small  patch,  made 
clean  and  fine,  about  the  *20th  April,  and  plant  out  the  ridges  a- 
bout  the  *20th  June.  They  afford  good  food  for  early  ewes  and 
lambs  in  March,  from  the  young  shoots  ;  and  when  the^  are  ate  off» 
the  bottoms  are  superior  to  any  other  root  I  have  yet  found  for  feeding 
cattle.  I  gi've  my  milk  cows,  as  well  as  a  few  I  fed  for  the  butcher^ 
common  turnips  till  the  end  of  February,  then  roota  baga  till  SOtll 
March,  and  lastly,  turnip  rooted  cabbage,  which  served  to  tl}e  I2th 
M:iy.  The  cattle  fed  much  faster,  and  the  cows  yielded  more  batter 
on  the  last  root  th:in  either  of  the  former.  I  fear,  however,  I  shaU 
nrc  succeed  with  them  this  year;  the  season  having  been  so  dry 
si:  CO  the  seed  was  sown,  that  the  plants  were  almost  all  destroyed  by 
the  fly  when  in  a  seedling  state  ;  and  those  that  remain  are  so  w^ak, 
that  1  fear  they  will  not  be  worth  transplanting.' 

Torkahire  Qimrterly  Report, 

Tub  weather,  till  of  late,  was  rather  too  dry  for.  the  crops  of 
spring  sown  grain  ;  but  being  tolerably  free  from  frost,  with  latterly 
a  copious  supply  of  rain,  the  fields  will  probably  soon  put  on  a 
more  fiourlshin,^:  appearance.  Oats,  and  beans  in  particular,  ars 
ratlier  short  and  defective.  The  crops  of  barley  in  general  look  best, 
and  cover  the  ground  well.  Not  so  the  wheats,  few  of  which  have 
a  full  appearance ;  especially  thc^se  after  clover  on  strong  soils. 
The  report  of  the  average  prices  of  grain  in  Donca&ter  market  yes- 
:ci day,  is,  best  wheat,  lis.;  rye,  8s. ;  oats,  Ss.  6d. ;  beans,  8s,  id. 
per  bushel  of  Winchester.  The  ])i  ice  of  grain  has  recently  declin- 
ed considerably ;  attributable  pcrliaps  to  some  importations  from 
'^  merica  already  arrived,  and  mc^re  expected.  Large  quantities  of 
jats  are  arrived  at  Liverpool,  &c.  from  Irehmd  and  other  parts.  It 
"s  not  supposed  th  it  much  of  any  sort  of  grain  is  in  the  hands  of 
iTierchants  ;  but  from  aj^pareiu  circumstances,  it  may  be  presumed, 
^hat  any  fear  of  sea-city  is,  for  the  present  season,  removed.  Potatoes 
ver''  in  the  autfimn  and  winter,  njuch  in  demand  and  at  a  good  pric^. 
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but  turned  out  in  the  spring  very  plentiful,  and  in  .some  markets 
scarcely  saleable  at  any  price  ;  at  present  they  are  worth  about  ^s. 
per  bushel  upheaped. 

The  stock  of  lambs  is  abundant ;  and  fat  and  lean  sheep  sell  well> 
though  some  decline  in  the  price  of  fat  cattle  and  sheep  was  felt  at 
the  last  market  at  Wakefield.  Lean  cattle  are  at  moderate  prices. 
Cows  for  milk,  and  pigs^  are  unusually  dear.  Best  beef,  T^d. ;  mut- 
tony  8d. ;  veal,  7d. ;  and  lamb,  9d.  per  lib.  of  16  oz. 

A  sudden  fall  in  the  finer  wools  has  proved  a  proper  punishment 
for  the  greedy  speculators  ;  yet  wool  of  all  sorts  is  at  better  prices 
than  formerly.  Many  sheep  are  already  shorn.  Flax  is  rather  un- 
promising, as  also  meadow  grass ;  yet  old  hay  is  plentiful.  Good 
horses  oi  all  sorts  are  extravagantly  hi^h.  The  fallow  ground  is  in 
a  backward  state,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable  fineness  of  the 
season  for  that  vrork,^-^Mau  Q9th. 

Lancashire  Quarterly  Report. 

It  is  imderstood  that  very  little  corn  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
growers,  as  their  farms  are  small,  and  capitals  of  course  not  equal 
to  speculations  in  the  article.  Last  year's  crop  was  pretty  good. 
prices  of  grain  as  follow ;  best  Wheat,  63s.  per  load  of  4^  Win- 
chester bushels,  or  280  lib. ;  Oats,  30s.  per  load  of  7i  bushels;  Beans, 
32s.  per  load  of  4^  bushels;  Oatmeal,  4'6s.  per  load  of  21<0  lib* 
In  the  spring,  tares  sold  as  high  as  1/.  per  bushel,  and  grey  peas  10s. 
per  bushel.  Potatoes  imported  from  Scotland  for  seedi  sold  at  6s. 
per  load  of  221*  lib. ;  but  lately  at  4s.  per  load.  Best  beef  and  mut- 
toni  9d. ;  veal,  8d. ;  lamb,  lOd. ;  and  butter,  13d.  per  lib.  avoirdu- 
pois ;  cheese,  70s.  per  cwt. 

Fat  cattle  are  very  scarce.  Lean  stock  looks  generally  well,  not- 
withstanding the  want  of  grass  occasioned  by  the  dry  weather  :  they 
sold  very  high  at  most  of  the  fairs,  but  are  nowrather  lower.  Very 
few  sheep  are  kept  in  this  part  of  the  country;  ewes  with  lamb,  from 
various  parts,  are  sometimes  bought  in  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
which  are  at  tolerably  good  prices.  Horses  "have  kept  steadily  high 
in  price  for  some  time.     Plp;s  also  are  dear. 

Respecting  the  spring  fallows ;  potatoes  have  been  planted  a  week., 
or  two  ago.     Some  farmers  have  also  so^vn  a  few  Swedish  turnips  ;.; 
but  those  roots  are  cultivated  here  on  a  very  small  scale.     Of  rape,) 
or  cole,  little  or  none  is  grown.     The  growing  wheats  look  so  ill,  -, 
that  many  farmers  Ir.ive  h;irrowed  barley  in  upon  tlieir  wheat  lands, 
tliough  some  crops  sown  after  potatoes  are  very  flourishing.     Barley 
in  general  is  only  lately  sown,  and  some  still  remain*  to  be  put  into 
the  ground,  o^^^ng  to  the  lute  seed  time,  so  long  prevalent  in  tliis 
county.     The  sowing  of  clover  and  other  seeds,  is  managed  in  so 
slovenly  a  manner,  tliat  no  satisfactory  account  can  l>e  given  of 
them.     Indeed  many  use  no  seeds  at  all;  hut,  when  the  land  will 
not  grow  com,  let  it  lye,  and  tnke  no  furtlier  care  about  it.     The 
season  was  remarkably  favourable  for  tlic  sowing  of  oats,  which  are 
now  doing  very  well  since  the  rain,  before  which  they  were  sulibring  - 

Si  ^  ft>r 
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for  want  of  moisture.  The  summer  fallows  in  generalt  are  itt  a  ImcIc^ 
ward  state ;  for,  though  the  weather  has  been  fine»  jt  is  nptife  ge- 
neral custom  to  plough  soon,  and  hardly  ^er«  before  winter^  vA 
the  soil  being  light  and  hilly,  is  liable  to  be  washed  very  modi  down 
the  hillsy  during  the  rains  of  winter  and  spring^^-Little  or  B»  flax 

is  grown  in  this  county. May  29. 

Norfolk  Quarterly  Report, 

The  month  of  March  produced  remarkably  fine  weather,  -wUdi  i^ 
forded  the  farmer  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  great  part  of  hif  Spring 
com  fown  in  a  very  good  and  hulbandman-like  manner,  partictilarly  mi  dry 
foils,  where  the  turnip  crop  had  been  fed  off  early  in  the  feafon.     April, 
on  the  contrary,  proved  cold  and  wet ;  more  unkind  for  bailey- fawing 
on  the  ftrong  lands  than  ever  known.     Very  little  bufineb  wM  done  ia 
the  field  that  month,  and  that  little  not  well  done  by  any  meanv  owing 
to  the  continued  heavy  falls  of  rain.     May  proved  hot  and  drr»  which 
greatly  improved  the  growing  wheats.     At  prefent,  they  pronute  a  good 
crop,  look  healthy,  and,  excepting  a  fmall  portion,  are  oonfidered  a  full 
plant.     The  barley  crop  varies  much  in  appearance;    the  part  fown 
m  March  never  looked  better  ;  and  that  fown  in  April,  on  the  dry  pait 
of  this  diftrifl,  looks  extremely  well :  but  a  fad  reverie,  in  the  htter 
part,  fell  to  the  (hare  of  the  heavy-land  farmer.     From  intenfe  wet  they 
fuddenly  became   intenfely  dry,   on    which  account  they  are  rough. 
and  cloddy.     In  fuch  a  ftate  have  they  been  fown,  and  in  fuch  a  ftate 
do  they  remain,  not  having  moiflure  fu£Scient  for  more  than  lialf  the 
feed  to  vegetate.     However,  that  part  which  comes  under  thii  deficrip- 
tion,  fortunately,  is  not  very  extenfive.     Both  peas  and  oats  fbowa  good 
healthy  colour.     Still,  every  defcription  of  com,  as  well  as  grafti  iacon- 
fidered,  at  this  period,  to  be  much  in  want  of  rain.     The  hay  crop  will 
certainly  not  be  fo  abundant  as  laft  year.     It  had  the  appearance  m  be^ 
ing  great,  the  latter  part  of  April ;   but  the  fevere  drought  of  this 
month  has  (liortened  it  much. 

The  grain  markets  have  been  declining  in  price  for  thefe  three 
weeks  pa(l.  Wheat  has  fallen  from  5I.  to  90s.  per  quarter ;  Fine  Bar« 
ley  from  44s.  to  34s. ;  ordinary  qudity  fcarce  faleable  at  any  price. 
Oats  continue  pretty  fteadyin  price  ;  Peas  fecm  without  demand ;  Beane 
have  fallen  in  price  from  6os«  to  50s.  per  quarter.  Little  variation  in 
the  value  of  hutcher-meat  lince  lall  report.  Beef  fells  from  8d.  to  pd. 
per  lib. ;  Mutton,  7^d.  to  8d.  ;  Veal,  'jd.  to  8d  ;  and  Pork  8d.  topd. 
per  lib.  The  crop  of  lambs  this  year  is  confidered  great.  Store- flieep 
are  reckoned  full  3s.  in  the  pound  cheaper  than  in  March.  Nothing 
has  yet  tranfpired  about  the  price  of  wool.  The  principal  part  of  the 
land  intended  for  turnips  is  in  a  forward  (late  of  tillage.— —jlfoy  29. 

£ssex  Quarterly  Report. 

Thb  appearance  of  wheats  are  not  quite  fo  promiHng  as  in  the  early 
part  of  the  feafon  ;  and,  at  this  time,  they  are  getting  light,  from  the 
dryneis  of  the  weather.  On  the  good  landS)  there  is  (Ull  a  fair  profpe£b 
of  a  full  crop  ;  but  the  light  and  poorer  foils  iiave  loft  plants  and  have 
«  ve-^  naprodu&ivt  appearance. 

The 


Tlie  fenvird  fown  lyariey,  benag  chiefly  on  the  ftit>nger  fojhy  ixm  a 

imrf  prolific  appeanace ;  but  thtt  which  it  after  tamspi,  is  fufering 

.  WBoA  for  want  of  ndo.     From  the  inundated  fitnation  of  the  JGsns,  m 

ttKater  qoEantity  of  pats  has  been  cultivated  than  vfwdy  which  hat  mudi 

-  diiiniifhed  the  quantity  of  bailey.  Oats,  in  general,  are  a  full  plant  | 
and,  notwithftanding  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon,  are  likely  to  produce  an 
average  crop.  Peas  and  beans»  at  this  time,  look  -quite  well ;  but  a 
Imaller  quantity  of  peas  has  been  Town  this  feafon,  owing  tb'the  finlure 
of  the  preceding  crop,  and  being  ^onfidered  in  this  county  as  hazard* 
-ous  mm.     Rye,  in  moft  places,  has  the  appeahince  of  being  very  pro- 

.  dudne.  Tares,  though  in  fmall  quantities,-  are  iFery  good.  Turnip 
Slid  tape  feed  look  extremely  well ;  and  a  larger  breadth  of  the  former 
'k- growing  at  this  time,  than  known  for  tome  yeara  paft.  TrMl^ 
'dotcr  and  fainfoin  are  not  fo  good  as  was  expeded,  owing  Uf  the 

-.*  want  of  fufficient-moifture.     Grafs,  on  the  forward  meadow  hud,  is  not 

-  moicthan  a  middling  crop ;  on  the  poorer  foils,  it  is  very  indifi^nU 
.  -The  fidlowB,  where  the  farmers  have  been  a&ive,  are  ia  a  good  ftate ; 
<  bnty  in  many  places,  where  they  were  in  theleaft  negle6led,  (and  which 

18  the  cafe  on  all  heavy  lands),  they  are  in  a  backward  Htuatjoo,  -and 
very  difficult  to  proceed  with. 

Flocks,  in  genend,  have  had  a  good  fall  of  lambs  which  are. in  a 
thrtviag  condition.  Neat  ftock,  that  is,  fat,  is  fcarce,  and  felling  at  very 
high  prices.  Lean  cattle  are  much  in  demand,  and  horfes  of  every  de- 
fieriptfon  are  dear.  The  ftock  of  wheat  on  hand,  for  the  feafon,  is  not 
flentifbl ;  but,  firom  its  decreafing  price,  a  fupply  equal  to  the  demand 
IS  generally  at  market.  What  barley  there  is  on  hand,  is  of  inierior 
quality,  the  beft  being  nearly  confumed  by  the  maltfters.  OatS|  iu  our 
cooDtry  markets,  are  not  plentifuL-— Jfoy  31. 

LeUerJrom  London^  9\st  May* 

*  Daring  the  last  quarter,  com  of  all  kinds  has  arrived  in  mat 
abundance  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  of  late,  large 
importations,  chiefly  of  oats,  have  been'  made  from  Holland.  The 
political  occurrences  which  have  takeb  place,  are  very  discouraging 
to  the  sale  of  com ;  and  the  varied  regulations  of  Govenmient  nave 
]0ept  the  business  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  and  perplexity ;  in- 
deed, the  recent  dilemma  in  American  affairs  is  likely  to  prolong  the 
difficulties  of  the  trade. 

*  The  general  character  of  the  harvest  induced  the  expectation  of 
nach  higher  prices  at  this  time ;  but  it  would  appeikr,  from  the 
docks  sull  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  that  the  produce 
WZM  ratber  underrated  ;  though  the  reduction  in  prices  is  more  to  b^ 
ascribed  to  the  political  changes,  than  any  apparent  abundance  at 
bome. 

*  Hicre  are  but  few  complaints  upon  die  growing  wheats,  consi- 
doing  what  a  severe  and  varied  season  they  have  encountered.  Tiie 
:0asi  and  early  sown  barley  look  well ;  but,  on  some  of  the  wet  and 

.  stiff  landii  where  the  sowing  was  backward,  the  plant  wears  a  very 
ncUy  and  unpromising  appearances  The  peas,  in  some  district^ 
jig?e  already  «uffefed  Irpm  the  insects;  the  b«ias  look  g        h 
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pretty  healthy,  where  they  were  well  planted.  The  rains  wfaicb  fdl 
in  May,  and  Uie  warm  weather  together,  have  brought  forward  Ae 
grass  crops  in  a  surprising  manner ;  and  in  ten  days  hay-har?est  will 
be  pretty  general  around  town. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  the  Com  Exchange  here,  Monday  29th. 
Wheat,  English,  White 84s.  86s,  88$. 

Do.       Red 75$.  80s.  85s. 

North  Country         -  .         -         -         -      75s.  80s. 

Dantzic 80s.  SSs.     ' 

Barley,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk         ....        S2s.  38s. 

North  Country 25s.  28s-  SOs. 

Malt,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  -  -         -         -         72s.  74s.  765. 

Rapeseed,  per  last  of  10  quarters  ...         50s.  53s.  ^t. 

Rye 50s.  52s. 

Beans,  Small  -  -  ....        52$.  54s.  58s. 

Large         -  -  .        .        -         .        44$.  478. 

Peas,  Boiling  White 70s.  75s.  80s. 

Grey 46s.  50s. 

Oats,  Potato         -----  -  32s.  35s. 

Poland SOs.  32s.  3Ss. 

Feed  - 25s.  2Ts.  29s. 

Flour,  English,  per  sack         .         -  -  -  70s.  75s. 

Cumberland  Quarterly/  Report. 
Since  laft  report,  every  kind  of  agricultural  labour  has  been  conduced 
without  interruption  ;  the  whole  amount  of  rain  which  has  fallen  from 
February  2  2d  to  May  2 2d  being  only  2.448.  Vegetation  has  been 
much  retarded  in  confequencc  of  fevere  ea(l  winds,  which  prevailed 
during  the  whole  of  April.  Wheat,  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  is 
extremely  bad :  upwards  of  100  acres  have  been  reploughcd  and  (own 
with  Lent  grain  ;  and  a  very  confiderable  part  is  not  half  a  crop.  -It  is 
with  great  pleafure  I  have  to  inform  you,  J.  C.  Curwen  Efq.'s  wheat 
promifes  to  be  the  bed  in  the  county.  Almoil  the  whole  of  his  wheat 
is  drilled,  A  few  acres  are  Town  broadcafl,  with  a  view,  I  truft,  to 
cad  li^^ht  upon  the  long  conteftcd  queftion.  Whether  is  the  Virgilian  or 
Tulllan  fyllem  to  be  preferred  ?  The  readers  of  the  voluminous  snd 
truly  ufeful,  work«  of  Arthur  Young,  Efq.,  muft  be  ailonifhed  at  the 
::umher  <)f  coiitradi6lioi»s  to  be  met  with  on  this  fubjedl ;  and  the  hear- 
ers of  Dr  Coventry  mull  have  their  anxiety  for  a  folution  of  this  inquiry 
iiicreafcd,  when  they  find  an  admirer  of  the  drill  culture,  (whofe  candour, 
impartiality,  and  love  of  truth,  are  equalled  only  by  his  extenfive  and  wdl- 
digeded  learning),  in  the  conclufion  of  his  letlure  on  this  fubje£k,  adopting 

♦  i>c  language  of  academic  fufpenfe,  rather  than  of  firm  and  undoubting  con- 
t:c!i.  i:cc.  Lent  grain  is  generally  more  promifing  than  it  was  laft  ve«r. 
3^Aat.oes  look  well-  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  greneral,  wheat 
Jjwn  aft'-T  potatoes  this  year,  is  fuperior  to  that  fown  on  fallow.  Wheat, 
'  IS,  per  bufhel  ;  oats,  4s.  3d.  ;  barley,  5s.  6d.  and  63. ;  potatoe*,  3d. 
.cr  iloiiC.  Fat  cattle,  higli ;  lean  cattle  loniething  higher  than  laft  year. 
Srrvarit.s  men,  lol.  to  13I.  13s.;  women,  4I.  los.  for.  the  half  yeir. 

•  ^^dmm:.tory  difeafes  have  prevailed  much  amongii  our  horfet;  and|  in 
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cnany  oi&Sf  have  afliuned  alarming  appearancesy  and  been  attended  with 
diftriiffiog  confequences.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  unufually  dry  wea* 
ther«  many  fanners,  who  had  tlieir  whole  ftock  of  horfes  in  the  difea£e» 
could  not  have  accomplifhed  their  work.  1.  June. 

.  Extract  of  a  private  Letter  Jrom  London^  U  Jime. 
*  I  really  see  no  prospect  of  wheat  recovering  what  it  has.  lost  in 
price ;  though  people  seem  to  be  getting  over  the  panic  which  arose 
from  the  recent  public  measures.  Oats  have  fallen  10s.  lately  ;  but 
unless  the  foreign  supply  is  continued*  they  may  get  up  a  little,  e- 
specially  if  we  have  that  demand  from  your  country  which  some 
[>eople  speak  of.  Although  the  growing  barley  .is  a  good  ctop»  and 
Lhe  stock  of  old,  as  well  as  of  malt,  small,  (do  not  consider  it  like- 
ly, at  this  season,  to  rise  ;  the  more  especially  as  it  has  been  deter- 
nined  within  thcs:.?itwt»  Jays  (after  an  investigation  of  near  three 
nonths),  tc>  leave  the  distillery  laws  as  they  are  for  another  season  ; 
md  of  course*  there  is  little  chance  of  distillation  from  grain  being 
illowed,  under  existing  circum&tancos. ' 

POSTSCttlPT  TO  Slin'IMI  INTELLIGENCE. 

TuE  exhibition  of  models  of  a  reaping  machine  took  place  on 
Thursday  the  8th  instant,  before  the  Dalkeith  Farming  Society. 
Some  months  ago,  that  Society  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  mo- 
iel  of  such  a  machine  ;  also  a  further  premium  to  the  inventor,  in 
case  the  implement,  when  constructed,  answered  the  intended  object 
in  a  suitable  manner.  Fifteen  models,  some  of  them  highly  inge- 
nious, were  in  consequence  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  So- 
cietyt  and  minutely  examined  by  a  committee  specially  appointed. 
A.S  the  committee  have  not  yet  reported  upon  the  merits  of  these 
models,  it  would  be  premature  in  us  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  in  next  Number  die  report  of  the  committee  shall  be  noticed 
in  the  fullest  manner. 

When  on  this  business,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  high 
sense  of  the  liberal  principles  and  judicious  c(aKluct  adopted  by  this 
young,  tliough  thriving  Society.  Iriipressed  with  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  tlie  important  beuefit  which  would  folio w  from  obtaining  a 
complete  reaping  machine,  this  Society  wisoly  resolved  to  hold  out 
rewards,  sufHclently  extensive,  to  rouse  and  bring  into  acdon  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  mechanical  genius.  Instead  cf  liniidng  their  final  pre- 
mium to  the  paltry  sums  ot  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  guineas,  as  would 
have  been  done  by  some  other  respectable  public  bodies — they  hand- 
somely at  once  offered  Thre*:  Hundred  Guineas  x.r  d.e  inventor  of  such 
a  machine  as  should  be  capable  of  execudn  .:  ..  ■  important  business 
pf  reaping.  Had  this  merittmous  and  pul?;^  ^  I  /.  id  Society  existed 
when  the  thrashing  machine  was  first  invcn.  •.  ■:  :•»  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  inventor  would  not  have  renia'..  :  •  ^v  i.out  patrons  and 
protficlorfr— would  not  have  been  Iclt  unrcv/.n-  .i'.  u/  those  whom  he 
had  SCL emix^ently  benentcd,  or  Loeu  i>ullvr. .'  .o  v  .i'ic  ilirough  the  vale 
of  life  unnoticed  and  neglected.  Whit  is  .  t  i.-ir^t  now  be  fully  a- 
T::endp^i  buty,  with  t.ubmi./.icu9  \vc  lecommc^a  Lis  ca^e  t3  the  nodce  of 
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the  Dalkeith  Society  ;  and  in  particular^  that  they  would  take  into 
consideradoo  a  letter  in  his  favour,  inserted  ia  the  First  "PjpnA  nf 
this  Number.  Should  the  business  there  mentioned  be  pittiji^  bt 
the  members  of  that  Society,  we  are  almost  confident  the  propocal 
cf  our  respectable  correspondent  would  meet  with  the  most  ample 
success. 

A  very  large  body  of  agriculturists,  from  different  quar&erit  d!n- 
ed»  on  the  above  occasion,  with  the  members  of  the  Society,  by  iriiom 
they  were  entertained  in  the  most  elegant  style.  The  preses,  Datid 
Wight,  Esq.,  Ormiston,  son  to  that  well-known  agriculturist!  An- 
drew Wight,  Esq.  author  of  the  original  Scotidi  Purveys,  jdiadsqi^ 
ed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  much  ability.  He  was  supported  by 
Sir  John  Hope,  Baronet,  and  Alexander  Kjdth,  Esq.,  of  Ravel- 
stone  ;  and  the  company  (about  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number) 
seemed  animated  with  one  common  feeling,  namely,  an  ardent  de- 
sire  to  promote  every  object  connected  with  British  husbandry. 

The  island  of  St  Helena  at  one  period  was  dreadfully  ravaged  by 
field-mice,  which  attacked  trees,  grass,  com,  and  every  kind  of  a* 
gricultural  produce,  and  with  tlie  most  ruinous  consequences.  At 
this  moment  there  are  some  estates  in  the  West  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land suffering  in  an  alarming  manner  from  the  very  same  cause.  If 
no  check  can  be  effectually  put  to  these  depredators,  their  xapid  in- 
crease may  be  expected  to  be  attended  not  only  with  destructioa  to 
the  estates  alluded  to,  but  to  the  surrounding  district.  If  any  of 
our  readers  can  suggest  the  mode  of  extirpating  these  vermin,  prac- 
tised in  St  Helena,  or  any  other  direct  and  effectual  manner  of  do- 
ing so,  they  will  confer  a  particular  favour  by  communicating  such 
information  as  early  as  possible. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Draught  and  Description  of  a  Reaping  Machine  are  de- 
layed till  next  Numt)er  ;  when  we  hope,  from  trials  going  ibrward, 
tliat  s<^met)iing  decisive  may  be  given  on  tliat  important  snbjecU 

It  is  out  of  our  power,  at  this  time,  to  present  our  PerthsmreCor- 
respondenc's  Observations  on  the  Communication  of  a  Comtant  Reader; 
but  an  early  opportunity  shall  be  taken  to  lay  them  before  ouz;  readers. 

The  observations  of  a  MoraUst  are  under  consideration  jM  ^xt 
some  papers  on  Soapmakers^  JVaste  Ashes, 

An  K^isay  on  Maiuire,  signed  Glaucusy  shall  TiOt  be  neglecfied. 

The  Twceddale  Report,  and  several  otiier  articles,  were  tbO'IaOt. 

No.  XXXIX.  will  be  published  on  Monday  the  Hth  August ;' aild 
our  Reporters  are  respcctruily  requested  to  transmit  the*  raltest  *ac- 
cuuiu  in  their  power,  of  the  state  of  the  crops,  on  or  befort  xM  tttvf 
[hat  month.  The  Conductor's  reason  for  publishing  in' Aogust,  is 
to  prevent  the  labour  of  aiTangcment  from  interferfaig  #«tHkkivllar- 
v*»kt  operations. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR   OF  THB   FARMER'S   MAGAZINB. 

Oh  the  Management  of  Harvest  Wotk. 

X  HE  harvest  quarter  is  always  a  busy  period  with  the  corn 
fardier,  calling  for  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  abilities,  and  like- 
wise for  no  small  portion  of  his  judgment  and  attention.  At 
that  pefiod,  the  labour  of  the  season  lliay  in  some  respects  be 
considered  as  winding  up,  tKereforc  meriting  increased  diligence 
oa  the  part  of  the  cultivator ;  because  an  error  then  committed 
can  scarcely  afterwards  be  rectified,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
beneficial  consequences  of  good  management  in  the  preceding 
qaarters  may  in  a  great  measure  be  sacrificed,  if  the  concluding 
processes  are  executed  in  an  imperfect  or  defective  manner. 

Reflecting  upon  these  circumstances,  I  am  induced  to  trouble 
you  with  the  following  desultory  remarks  on  harvest  management, 
thinking  they  may  he  of  some  use  to  many  of  your  readers.  The 
nMMt  superficial  observer  will  acknowledge,  with  me,  that  ther^ 
is  oiiich  room  for  improvement  in  every  branch  of  harvest  work, 
IMHttCularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where,  from  ^ 
full  supply  of  manure,  the  crops  are  of  the  greatest  weight  and 
fnllie*  .It  13  curious,  that  the  occupiers  of  inferior  soils  are  gene* 
salty  much  more  attentive  in  the  processes  of  reaping  and  gather- 
JM(,af /CQiQb  t^an  their  more  fortunate  nci^^hbours,  who  are  plac- 
MlipaB  better  land^ \  though^  p^'ima  facie,  if  would  appear  that 
Mlb..t«  HO.  S9^  T  the 
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the  crops  of  the  latter  are  entitled  to  receive  a  greater  share  of 
the  farmer's  notice,  being  more  capable  of  defraying  anjf  increas- 
ed expense  which  may  thereby  be  occasioned. 

In  the^r.s^  place,  as  wheat  is  the  most  valuable  grain  cultivate 
cd  by  the  farmer,  the  usual  processes  attendant  upon  the  harvest- 
ing of  this  grain,  shall  shortly  be  noticed. 

Cutting  or  reaping. — Wheat  ought  not,  on  any  account^  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  till  it  is  quite  ripe  ;  because,  independent  of  die 
hazard  from  high  winds,  much  of  the  grain  will  shake  or  drop  oat 
when  carrying  to  the  stack-yard.  In  cutting  it,  the  reapers  shonld 
level  their  sickles  upon  the  ground,  and  not  take  too  much  at  one 
stroke,  otherwise  a  great  part  of  the  straw,  and  all  the  stntfgfed 
heads,  will  inevitably  be  lost.  Small  sheaves  are  also  best^  being 
sooner  ready  for  the  stack-yard,  and  permitting  the  grun  to  be 
more  equally  dried.  Indeed,  one  length  of  straw  is  sufficient  for 
the  binding  rope ;  though  the  most  oif  people  use  ropes  of  two 
lengths,  and,  what  is  worse,  allow  them  to  be  filled  to  the  utter- 
most extremities.  A  double  rope  may  be  made  of  a  proper 
length,  if  well  taken  up  at  the  neck ;  but,  unless  that  circum- 
stance is  attended  to,  large  sheaves  will  less  or  more  prevail^ 
even  under  the  eyes  of  the  most  active  farmer.  Another  rea- 
son may  be  urged  m  favour  of  small  sheaves,  namely>  that  they 
are  more  easily  managed  at  the  stack  and  in  the  mill-bam^— 
circumstances  of  considerable  importance,  especially  when  the 
grain  is  to  be  separated  from  the  straw. 

Carting  or  gathering. — The  time  required  for  preparing  wheat 
for  the  stack-yard,  depends  entirely  upon  the  kind  of  weather  re- 
ceived at  the  period  in  question  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  give  it  rather  too  much  than  too  little  field-room  |  becausei 
though  this  grain  rarely  heats,  in  the  way  very  common  with  bar« 
ley  and  oatsj  it  will,  if  too  soon  carted,  continue  soft  and  out 
of  condition,  till  the  spring  quarter  arrives  ;  to  the  great  loss  of 
the  owner,  if  he  markets  it  at  an  earlier  period.  If  the  straw,  how-* 
ever,  is  clean,  and  the  weather  dry,  wheat  will,  in  general  seasons, 
be  ready  for  stacking  insiror  eight  days  after  cutting,  especially  if 
the  stacks  are  not  made  of  an  uncommonly  large  size.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  though  lArge  stacks  have  their  defects,  yet  that 
many  benefits  follow  from  building  corn  in  that  manner,  provid- 
ing it  is  in  Jcetpiiig  condition.  A  given  quantity  is  thereby  soon* 
est  brought  into  the  stack-yard;  a  larger  portion  is  preserved  from 
iitmosphcrical  influence,  i,e.  from  wetness,  whether  proceeding 
from  rain  or  snow,  than  when  small  stacks  are  built  \  and  less 
damage  is  sustained  from  birds  and  poultry.  Besides,  large  stacks 
are  covered  at  a  comparative  less  expense,'  and'  in  a  more  duraUe 
manner,  than  practicable  with  small  erections* 
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Building  and  covering  stacts.'-^A  good  builder  is  a  most  valu- 
able senrant,  because  much  grain  may  be  lost  by  a  negligent  one. 
The  first  quality  of  a  good  builder,  is  to  hing  (flope)  the  sheaves 
trell ;  and  if  this  is  duly  attended  to,  no  stack  will  suflFer  damage 
ill  the  most  adverse  weather,  even  though  it  should  be  imperfectly 
covered.  Attention  to  hinging  the  sheaves  is  necessary  from  the 
foundation, — but  particularly  fo  at  the  easing  or  intake  ;  becaufe  a 
defe£t  there  may  ferve  to  drown  the  whole  (lack.  Neatnefs  in 
building,  is  the  fecond  quality  of  a  good  (lacker,  there  being  no- 
thing more  de(]rable  about  a  com  farm  than  to  fee  a  well  arranged 
and  conftru£led  (lack-yard.  For  covering  the  dacks,  well  drawn 
ftraw  ought  to  be  prepared  ;  though  this  is  now  a  more  difficult 
matter  than  formerly,  when  com  was  thra(hed  by  the  flail.  The 
only  remedy,  when  the  ftraw  is  (hort  or  broken,  is  to  thicken  the 
c<»ver  I  though  in  this  way  the  ftack  has  rarely  a  neat  appearance. 
Small  well-twifted  ropes  of  tougn  oat  llraw  fhould  be  ufed  to  lace 
down  the  cover ;  and  thefe  being  applied  in  the  lozening  or  dam- 
1k>afd  faihion,  will  fecure  the  cover  under  the  fevereft  tempefts. 
If  the  ropes  flacken,  as  thev  neceflarily  will  do  when  the  (lack  is 
compre(red,  pains  ought  to  oe  ufed  in  retying  them  carefully. 

In  the  second  place,  the  harvefting  of  barley  (hall  be  con(idered. 
This  grain  is  more  difficult  to  manage  than  either  wheat  or  oats, 
being  fofter  in  the  draw,  eafier  mou  burnt^  and  altogether  unfat 
for  (lacking,  unlefs  in  a  very  dry  ftate.  In  addition  to  tliefe  difficul- 
tieSj  grafs  feeds  are  generally  fown  with  barley,  which  often  ren- 
ders the  prefervation  of  the  crop  a  matter  of  difficulty,  unlefs 
in  feafons  uncommonly  favourable.  Barley  ought  never  to  be 
cut  when  in  a  wet  (late.  In  the  very  beft  feafons,  field  room  for 
a'confiderable  time  is  abfolutely  necefTary ;  and  one  good  way 
of  bringing  it  into  condition,  is,  not  to  tie  it  when  firft  cut,  but 
to  leave  it  loofe,  or  what  is  technically  cMei  broadband^  till  the 
paxt  of  the  (heaf  expofed  to  the  air  has  been  deprived  of  the  natural 
tnoifture.  It  is  a  great  improvement,  and  forwards  the  winninj^ 
jptbcefs,  when  the  (heaves  are  turned  \)ver  previous  to  being  tyed 
up  ;  but  the  danger  of  allowing  grain  to  lye  long  upon  the  ground, 
IhAft  always  be  remembered  before  thefe  procefles  are  hazarded. 
At  all  events,  a  regular  examination  of  cut  bafley,  whether  on 
€h^  l^und  or  in  the  (heaf,  is  indifpenfably  called  for,  if  the  own^- 
er  Wiflies  to  have  it  harvefted  in  good  condition. 
"  Ih  the  third  place,  a  few  words  may  be  nece(rary  with  regard 
CO  die  iKIrveft  management  of  oats.  The  fodder  of  this  grain  be- 
lli^ a  valuable  article,  much  care  is  called  for  to  cut  oats  in  a  pro-. 
J\tt  ftarM)  that  is,  >Krhen  they  are  neither  fo  green  as  to  hurt  the  va- 
dt  #f  me  perfect  article,  nor  yet  fo  ripe  as  to-extra£l  the  wholej.er 
even  the  greateft  part,  of  the  nutritive  virtue  from  thefodden  'the 
?   *'     •*■  T  X  *arly 
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early  varieties  of  oats  are  apt  to  (hed,  when  allowed  to  (land  hmg 
uncut ;  therefore,,  it  is  the  beft  way  to  cut  them  rather  a  fittk 
quick  than  otfierMinfe.    Thefe  early  varieties  ought  not  to  be  cut 
vi^et  on  any  account,  becaufe  they  are  very  apt  to  fpTOUt,  which  is 
not  nearly  fo  much  the  cafe  with  the  late  iortSj  chiefly  owine  to 
the  advanced  period  of  the  feafon  when  they  are  reaped.    Latt 
oats  may  be  gaited  in  fafety  at  any  time  when  the  reapers  can 
flnnd  the  weather.     Perhaps  this  is  an  excellent  pra£kice  widi  all 
late  oats  in  every  didrid  where  they  are  not  completely  ripened } 
feeing  that,  by  following  it,  the  (lack- yard  procels  may  be  gteatly 
forwarded.    ' In  flacking  either  oata  or  barley,  it  is  ox  adtatatagt 
to  have  a  funnel  from  the  open  fide,  and  to  carry  an  opening  im^ 
the  heart  of  the  (lack,  from  the  bottom  nearly  to  the  top.     In  this 
way,  foul  air  is  thrown  off;  and  as  both  oats  and  barley  are  apt  to 
be  too  much  comprefTcd,  confequently  to  gather  a  portion,  of  neatf 
this  will  be  eafily  difiipated  by  ths  funnel,  oefore  it  accumulates  to 
any  mifchievous  extent.     It  is  rarely  a  fafe  meafnre  to  build  oat» 
or  barley  into  fuch  large  (lacks  as  wheat,  unlefs  the  ftraw  ift 
particularly  dry, — ^a  circumftance  which  feldom  occurs  in  klu» 
northern  part  of  the  ifland. 

In  xhe  fourth  phce,  the  harvefling  of  peas  and  beans  may  be 
noticed.  In  fome  f<.*afons,  cfpecially  in  thofe  where  peas  and 
beans  tnke  on  a  Second  growth,  a  very  long  period  muft  elapfe> 
after  the  cutting  procef*:,  before  they  can  be  carried  with  fafety  to 
the  (lack- yard  ;  but,  in  other  feafons,  or  fuch  as  thofe  experienced 
in  the  two  preceding  years,  the  harvefl  procefs  of  thefe  grains  i» 
not  tedious,  nor  accompanied  with  the  flighted  difficulty. 

Cutting  or  reapitig. — Beans  and  peas  ought  to  be  as  ripe  ae 
poffible  before  they  are  cut ;  otherwife  they  (hrivel  or  ding  very 
much,  which  impairs  the  quality  of  the  grain,  and  leflens  its  va* 
lue.  They  ought  to  be  cut  very  low,  beans  in  particular,  on 
account  both  of  corn  and  fodder,  and  not  to  be  tied  into  (heaves^ 
till  the  fucculence  in  the  draw  is  quite  exhauded.  '>\'hen  beans 
are  in  drills,  the  correal  method  is  to  give  every  reaper  one  drill ; 
according  to  which  method,  more  work  will  be  done  than  by  any 
other.  If  fome  peas  are  amongd  the  beans,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe,  one  man  makes  ropes  of  them  for  (ix  or  eight  reaperSi  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  crop  i  and,  where  peas  are  wanting^ 
ropes  of  oat-draw  are  previoufly  prepared,  and  laid  down  behind 
\he  reapers.  Great  vigilance  is  called  for  in  the  overfeer,  fo  as 
the  cut  beans  may  be  regularly  roped  ;  otherwife,  the  after  talk 
of  tying  the  flieaves  will  not  be  an  eafy  one.  After  lying  upon 
the  furface  for  fix  days  or  fo,  it  is  cullomary  to  tie  and  ftook  the 
flieavcs  on  end  ^  and  in  this  fituation  beans  will  dand  the  moft  ad- 
verfe  weather  for  a  long  time,  providing  regular  attention  is  be- 
dowed  to  keep  duni  afoot.    Peas  are  much  ealier  damaged  than 

beans  i 
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beans ;  and  the  odIt  fure  prefenrative  is,  to  make  flieaves  of  a 
imall  fize  i  in  which  way»  much  injury  may  be  avoided. 

Carting  or  gathering. — The  only  direaipn  required  on  this 
lead,  is,  never  to  bring  either  beans  or  peas  into  the  (lack-yard, 
unlefs  the  natural  moifture  of  the  plant  .be  not  only  completely  e- 
vaporated,  but  zVo  that  the  (heaves  be  free  from  wetnefs  of  every 
kind  at  the  time  they  are  carried.  If  this  rule  is  negleded,  thie 
tnoft  difaftrous  confequences  will  follow,  rendering  both  corn  and 
draw  in  a  manner  ufelefs,  and  caufing  (hame  and  confufion  to  the 
CfWWTi  which  may  always  be  avoided,  by  exercifmg  attentive 
inanagement. 

'  Bukdiiig' — Beans  and  peas  can  rarely^  except  in  particular  dry 
/eafons,  be  built  into  very  large  (lacks ;  nor  is  it  either  prudent 
or  Djeceflary  that  they  ihould  be  fo  built ;  becaufe  a  large  (tack,  if 
thrafhed  all  at  once,  muft  produce  too  much  fodder  at  one  time, 
which,  of  courfe,  becomes  lefs  palateable  to  the  working  (lock. 
If  a  (lack  of  beans  or  peas  furniflies  draw  for  two  weeks  con- 
fumption  of  the  horfes  upon  the  premifes,  it  is  of  a  fuitable  fize  ; 
and  a  flack  of  this  (ize  will  feldom  be  a  fmallrone. 

With  regard  to  buildiog  and  covering,  what  is  mentioned  re- 
fpefling  wheat,  is  equally  applicable  to  (lacks  of  every  other  grain. 
It  may  only  be  repeated,  that  a  well  built  and  neatly  covered 
ftack-yard,  is  the  greated  ornament  of  a  corn  farm.  Indeed,  the 
corn  farmer  who  is  carelefs  and  indi(Ferent  in  thefe  matters,  will 
uniformly  be  found  defective  in  other  branches  of  management. 
Mod  of  his  other  operations  are  oat  of  fight,  or  at  le  id  known 
only  to  his  neared  neighbours ;  but  his  (lack-yard  is  expofed  to 
the  infpeftion  of  every  vifitor  that  is  about  him,  and  of  every  per- 
fon  who  pafles  his  doors.  Should  pride,  or,  more  properly  Ipeafc- 
ing,  regard  to  character,  not  Simulate  him  to  the  performance  of 
duty  in  the  one  cafe,  we  may  fafely  believe  that  innuinerable  du- 
ties are  negleft'.d  or  imperfedly  executed  in  the  other. 

Finally,  let  me  mention,  and  I  do  it  with  much  fatisfaflion, 
that  the  praftice  of  reaping  in  a  comparatively  pcrfeft  way,  has 
rapidly  fpread  over  many  of  the  be(t  cultivated  di(lri£ls  viithiii 
thefe  few  years  pall.  To  fober  and  confidering  men,  no  circum- 
dance  can  appear  more  wonderful,  than  to  fee  a  farmer  endttav- 
ouring  to  cultivate  and  manure  well  ttirough  the  feafon,  fo  as  he 
might  raife  a  good  crop,  yet  that  the  fame  farmer,  at  tl.e  period  of 
harved,  when  Providence  had  blcflTed  his  cndeiivours,  by  fending 
him  a  good  crop,  (hould  allow  a  parcel  of  mad  people  to  rufli  up^ 
on  his  fields,  and  to  mangle  and  ha(li  them  down,  without  re- 
garding the  expenfe  of  cuitivaiion,  or  the  lofs  of  corn  or  draw 
incurred  in  confequence  of  fuel)  mridnt^fs.  This  is  a  fubje£b 
which  may  afterwards  be  enlarged  upcn  5  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  am,  yours,  Sec.  Aratok. 

• 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

Essay  on  the  Quest ian^  *  What  is  the  best  jRotation  of  Cropijor 
light  Land  (Wheat  being  onej^  in  a  late,  and  raiher  a  mrist 
Oimafe  ? ' 

At  prius  ignotum  ferro  quam  scindimus  zquor 

Ventos,  et  varium  coeli  prsediscere  morem 

Cura  sit,  ac  patrios  cultusque  habitusque  locoruip 

£t  quid  quxquc  ferat  regio,  et  quid  quseque  recuset.      ViBO. 

In  cultivating  the  ground,  two  objects  ought  always   to,  be 
kept  in  view  :  the  first  is,  that  there  may  be  obtained,  from  it 
the  greatest  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  produce ;  the  xidier^ 
that  this  produce  be  obtained  in  such  a  way  as  least  to  exhaust 
the  soil :  in  other  words,  that  the  care  of  the  cultivatoTi  while 
prompted  by  an  evident  interest  to  the  pursuit  of  present  goodi 
be  so  guided  by  discretion  as  not  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  future 
and  more  lasting  advantage.     These  principles,  which  hear,  upon 
the  face  of  them  sufficient  evidence  of  their  soundness,  are  the 
only  basis  on  which  any  rational  scheme  of  cropping  can  be 
founded.     The  alternation  of  white  and  green  crops,  which  is 
now  sufHciently  understood  as  the  leading  feature  in  every  judi^ 
cious  rotation,  points  directly  to  them  both ;  and  it  is  the  clear- 
ness of  views  with  respect  to  them,  joined  to  a  suitable  practice^ 
as  well  in  the  minor  details,  as  in  those  great  outlines,  that  chiet 
ly  distinguishes  the  active  and  intelligent  husbandman  from  the 
merely  vegetating  slave  of  indolence  and  hereditary  prejudice. 
Every  thing,  here,  it  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood, 
depends  upon  thus  going  into  detail.     A  mere  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  modes  of  procedure,  is  nothing,  in  agriculture. 
The  important  part  is,  to  apply  the  principles  that  are  known,  to 
actually  existing  cases  *,  and  to  provide  against  exigencies  that 
may  very  readily  be  overlooked  in  theory,  but  of  which  the  real 
consequence  would  eventually  force  itself  on  the  observation; 
and  cannot  be  undervalued  without  the  most  imminent  danger. 
The  manner  of  cropping  on  particular  grounds,  will  nccessarilj 
require  to  be  varied  with  numerous  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
soil,  climate — with  diversities  as  well  laid  by  nature,  as  founded 
in  the  condition  of  society,  which  it  would  be  no  more  prudent 
to  lose  sight  of,  than  it  would  be  reasonable  in  a  man  beginning 
to  build,  to  take  no  account  whether  he  had  found  a  suitable 
ifoundation.     The  question  now  proposed  for  consideration,  pre- 
sents a  collection  of  circumstances  of  this  kind  5  to  provide  for 
♦he  meeting  of  which,  without  deviating  from  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  good  husbandry,  is  the  object  of  the  following  inquiry. 
'    Of  various  rotations  that  might  be  thought  of  in  that  view, 

none 
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none  is  perhaps  more  deserving  of  attention,  than  a  four-shift 
course^  proceeding  thus — 

1.  Turnips.    2.  Barley  or  oats.    S.  Grass.    4.  Wheat. 

In  this  course  of  cropping,  short  and  simple  as  it  is,  there 
seems  to  he  nothing  wanting  for  obtaining  the  best  returns  in  the 
given  circumstances.  If  the  land  has  been  recently  in  tillage,  or 
u  the  way  has  been  opened  for  the  rotation  by  a  previous  crop  of 
oats  from  lea,  the  proposed  course  may  be  entered  upon  imme- 
diately, and  with  every  prospect  of  success,  both  because  the 
crops  of  which  it  consists  are  in  a  happy  degree  suited  to  the 
supposed  situation,  and  as  they  are.  made  to  stand  to  each  other 
in  a  relation,  upon  the  whole,  also  favourable  to  the  general  re- 
sult. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  at  the  foundation  of  all 
good  husbandry  must  be  placed  the  thorough  cleaning  of  the  land, 
and  the  keeping  of  it  in  a  state  as  free  as  possible  of  weeds.  It 
is  equally  ascertained  of  what  infinite  consequence,  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  the  culture  of  a  turnip  crop  on  all  light  dry  lands.  Sub- 
stitutes for  it,  in  this  respect,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  might  in- 
deed be  possible  to  find  \  but  there  is  no  crop,  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted,  from  the  raising  of  which,  on  the  description  of 
grounds  to  which  it  is  applicable,  the  whole  of  the  same  ends  are 
so  effectually  to  be  gained,  that,  on  heavier  lands,  are  obtained 
from  the  use  of  naked  fallow.  While  thus,  independent  of  its 
own  particular  value,  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  turnip  crop  ex- 
tend throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  rotation,  it  is  with  par- 
ticular aptness  that  the  place  therein  assigned  to  it  is  (where  that 
alternation  is  to  be  adopted)  immediately  before  a  crop  of  bar- 
ley. The  complete  tilth  and  mellowness  of  the  ground,  so  pro- 
perly aimed  at  in  the  preparation  for  that  crop,  caimot  well  be 
procured  in  a  manner  nearly  so  advantageous  in  any  other  way, 
as  it  may,  with  a  very  moderate  share  of  direct  expense,  merely 
by  being  taken  after  turnip,  llie  operations  attending  the  cul- 
ture of  that  valuable  root,  necessarily  induce  a  dcgreie  of  pulve- 
rization in  the  soil  on  which  it  has  been  raised,  that  cannot  fail 
to  facilitate  very  much  the  formation  of  a  proper  bed  for  the  suc- 
ceeding barley,  and  which  will  be  far  from  being  useless,  should 
the  characteristic  circumstances  of  the  situation  be  in  that  excess, 
or  should  it,  from  other  causes,  be  rendered  necessary,  or  most 
proper,  to  have  the  turnip  succeeded  rather  by  oats.  *    Though 

T  4  the 

*  A  climate,  such  as  that  supposed,  is  undoubtedly  far  from  fa- 
vourable for  die  growth  of  barley.  But  as  the  opposing  qualities 
are  not  understood  to  be  in  a  degree  to  prevent  the  culture  of  wheats 
a  kind  of  grain  to  which  they  might  appear  not  less  adverse,  it  was 
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'  the  hardy  oat  might,  without  the  interventioii  of  this  prepintoiy 
crop,  arrive  indeed  at  maturity,  and  yield  too  a  cohSMieraBfaOr&- 
tunii  yet,  even  for  it,  the  benefit  of  a  previous  cleaning' ^<ff^ the 
land  is  far  from  problematical,  and  is  es|>ecia]ly  indispvrmbli  in 
the  vie^  of  sowing  down  with  grasS-se6dS|  whichy  ih'eitlHt  of 
the  cases  Alluded  to,  is  the  crop  next  to  follow ;  and  it  -wosM^be  a 
waste  of  time  to  show,  that,  in  such  an"  arrangement,  -thircPki  in 
any  event  no  want  of  attention  to  its  interests ;  it  beingi«^^n- 
derstood,  that  the  white  crops  which  have  been  mentlcMfM^arey 
in  the  order  th^y  statid,  prcfcisely  the  very  best  and  the  tncM^suit- 
^ble  stepmothers  for  grass-seeds.  It  may  aho'be  siddedv''^t)iat, 
froHTthc  early  period  of  the  season  in  whtch  gi«stf  if  liitiali{rcut 
and^removed  from  the  field,  the  most  favmirable  isppoctUttittf^ilriU 
be  afforded  for  finishing  the  sowing  of  the  whetfr  fJUrkklr^eoii- 
cludes  the  cofursc),  at  such  a  time. as  to  admit  elrtitf^pMect 
growth  and  ripening.      '  ''.       ■•'*''' ^crr 

Jt  may.be  ci}jected  to  tlie  proposed  rotation,  tha^  tlsieinMi!^  va- 
luable crop  in  it,  the  wheat,  is  thrown  at  the  f uttfaest  (Umnce 
from  that  other  crop,  the  particular  object  of  which  isr.vt0  clean 
the  ground,  and^  by  its  meliorating  influences,  to  prepare  irfor 
•future  fertility."  The  manure  bcstou^ed,  which,  by  iveify'fule 
of  good  management,  will  fall  to  be  given  in  the  first  pbee  to 
the  turnip  crop,  will,  it  may  be  thought,  have  so  far  ezhaosted 

•  itself,  ere  the  following  whent  one  be  put  into  a  situ^tidll  to 
be  benefited  by  it,  that  a  considerable  deficiency  may,  in'  -Cohse* 
quence  of  this,  be  reckoned  upon  in  the  returns.  The  elijectioh 
is  not  without  weight. '  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  te' re- 
marked, that  the  wheat  crop,  tlaough  not  immediately  succMding 
the  turnip  one,  is  not  placed  at  any  very  great  distance  from-  it; 
thn:  it  could  not,  in  fact,  if  sown  in  auturtin,  be  placed- nearer 
than  it  is  j  and  that,  being  divided  from  it  only  by  one  white  andi 
one  green  crop,  the  prospect  of  success  is  sufficietltly  flattering. 
The  danger  is  not  indeed  unknown, '  to  which  wheat  is  liable 
when  succeeding  immediately  to  grass  ;  but  the  degree  of  this,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  is  reduced  alniost  to  nothing  in  the  case  of 
^rass  that  is  suffered  to  remain  so  short  a  time  in  the  ground-)  for 
little,  surely,  lieed  be  apprehended,  either  from  roots,  ior  Horn  the 
generation  of  vermin,  On  the  tender  lea  of  such  a  crop,  especially' 
as  the  second  cutting,  with  the  united  influence  of  a  hot  dUn  and 
preparatory  cultivation,  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  fcorrect 
"tny  incipient  bad  quality  in  the  ground.        •         ■  .      • 

V? 

judged  unnecessary,  nn  their  account,  to  tl^row  out  of  view  eiitirelr, 
here,  a  crop,  of  \v!uch  the  use  might  often  be  convenient,  sometimes 
hai*^  >>;oMy  advantageous.  ■  ........ 
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•  'Let  it  be  recollected,  at  the  same  timei  that  it  might  be  diffi- 

I  aiil:^. either  by  disposing  the  crops  already  enumerated  in  a  dif- 

1(^1^  order,  or- by  introducing  others  in  addition  to  them,  to 

fon^  an  arrangement  that  would  be  on  the  whole  more  advan-* 

tageous  than  that  proposed.    If  turnips  are  to  enter  into  the  'ro- 

laimh  at  all,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  cannot  be  off  the  ground 

«0\  aa  to  admit  of  an  early  sowing  oi  wheat.     After  potatoes, 

rjbesais,  peas^  or  other  green  crops  that  are  removed  frdm  the  fields 

vJTf'theN autumn,  it  is  possible  that  the  object  here  to  be  had  in 

•iview  might  be  more  nearly  effected.    But  it  could  seldom  hap-* 

:c.(p^v^  -that  after  any,  even  of  these,  a  croft  of  wheat  could  be  put 

imj9  the  ground  so  early  as  the  vfOth  of  September,  the  period 

.•  jjfised  upon  as  that  by  wnich  it  would  be  desirable,  in  the  given 

ccirewistanpee,  that  the  wheat  should  be  sown.    Various  oiher 

•'fMli^nittges  would  at  the  same  time  be  lost,  by  the  substitution  of 

another  in  pla<^e  of  the  turnip  crop.    Independent  of  the  his^h. 

f'piacff  which  this  holds  as  a  cleaning  crop,  it  is  apparent  that  the 

,  rdiiniatiotis  arp  few^  in  which  potatoes  could  be  profitably  cultivated 

I'ijto  a  great  extent.     |}eans  are  adapted  rather  to  very  heavy  dan 

-.to  U^t  soils;  jpoas,  besides  being  otherwise  precarious,  ar^  of 

>  ':<  irevy  little/^yail  in  respect  of  the  melioration  of  the  ground ;  andj, 

-..    m  addition  to  all,  the  important  uses  served  by  a  turnip  crop  in 

-  the  deeding  of  cattle,  and  consecjuent  increase  and  improvement 
.  •  of  manure,  it  would  not  be  easy  from  any  other  quarter  so  per« 

-  .lectiy  to  supply. 

:  r     He  same  reasons  which  thus  stand  in  the  way  of  the  substitu- 
-  tion  of  any  other  green  crop  in&tead  of  turnip,  in  the  proposed 
•     rotation,  appear  evidently,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  to  oppose 
:  the  admission  of  them  into  it  even  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
-' !  course.    The  only  considerations  that  could  be  supposed  to  bpe« 
7    rate  in  favour  of  such  an  extension,  being  either  conveniency,  or 
increased  profits ;  and  neither  of  these,  so  far  as  has  appeared, 
'    .  seeming  very  clearly  to  be  gained  in  the  present  case, — nay,  an 
increase  of  difhcultjr,  as  on&  result,  being  pretty  obviously  to  bo 
■    thrown  by  it  in  the  way  of  adherence  to  the  single  point  taken 
V   hete  as  of  almost  necessarv  observation  ;  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive 
upon  what  grounds  a  cultivator,  guided  by  this  rule,  could  be 
*,;•  induced,  generally,  to  make  any  change  of  that  kind.     What 
i;    would  be  improper  to  fix  upon  as  part  of  an  estnblished  plan,  it 
.'  lis.  however  readily  acknowledged  may  often  bo   very  conteni* 
ent,  in  conformity  with  particular  occasions,,  to  have  recourse  to. 
•I,. Such  a  rigid  adherence  to  system  as  would  exclude  the  most  dis- 
tinct regard  to  any  circumstance,  of  whatever  kind,  that  should 
'  talt  for  occasional  variations,  would  indicate  no  great  acquaintance 
.**:■:::■      '  with 
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with  the  e9:igencie8  of  agricultural  life,  and  would  be  nunous  both 
to  the  respectability  and  the  best  interests  of  the  profession.  A 
grass  crop  misgives  at  some  time,  let  us  suppose.  The  danger  of 
this  is  probably  less,  after  barley  especially,  than  after  any  other 
grain.  Still  the  case  may  occur  ^  and  if  it  should,  what  is  to  be  die 
consequence  ?  Is  the  entire  produce  of  that  season  to  be  lost } 
Surely  not.  May  not  a  crop  of  peas,  for  instance,  rather  be  ta» 
ken  ?  and,  that  as  much  good  as  possible  may  be  drawn  from  a 
source  confessedly  bad,  if  it  should  appear  that,  by  a  mixture  of 
beans  in  sufficient  quantity  to  support  these,  the  drill  system  can 
be  advantageously  introduced  on  such  an  occasion,  the  benefit  of 
it  certainly  ought  not,  and,  in  proper  hands,  will  not,  be  lost  to 
the  land.  Is  it  required,  in  like  manner  (and  it  generally  will  be 
so),  that  some  potatoes  should  be  raised  for  the  family  use  i  h 
the  want  felt,  of  an  additional  quantity  for  the  carrying  on  of 
stock,  in  the  interval  between  the  end  of  the  turnip  crop  and  the 
rising  of  the  grass  ?  Or,  do  adventitious  circumstances  offer  a- 
dequate  inducement  for  a  still  more  extended  cultivation  of  them  J 
— the  judicious  farmer  will  be  at  no  loss  to  accommodate  himself 
to  such  exigencies.  In  short,  the  general  plan  of  management  is 
to  be  considered  rather  as  a  rule  never  entirely  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
than  as  one  which  must  always,  in  its  minutest  particular,  be  ser^p 
vilely  obeyed.  It  is  not,  that  no  deviation  can  ever  occur :  it  will 
be  enough,  that  these  do  not  violate  the  principles  on  which  the 
rule  is  founded  ; — that  the  diverging  steps  be  taken  with  caution ; 
— and  that  a  path  be  ever  kept  open  for  return. 

It  will  perhaps  ere  this  have  occurred,  that  the  occasion  will  very 

generally  be  felt  for  a  departure  from  the  system  proposed,  more 

radical  than  any  alluded  to.     The  idea  is  far  from  improbable,  that 

nature  delights  in  variety ;  and  that,  for  obtaining,  therefore,  from 

the  land  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  produce  which  it  is  capable 

of  yielding,  it  is  a  circumstance  not  wholly  inept  to  the  purpose, 

that  a  change  should  take  place  from  time  to  time  even  among  such 

crops  as,  in  regard  to  their  effects  on  the  soil,  may  be  described  as 

of  one  character.    This,  however,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  is  a 

matter  of  inferior  consideration  to  a  question  respecting  the  extent  to 

which  crops  of  any  kind  may  be  taken,  without  the  exhaustion  or 

I  uiiious  deterioration  of  the  ground.     That  lands  naturally  of  the 

nchest  quality,  especially  if  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town, 

•  rom  which  abundance  may  be  drawn  of  the  most  fertilizing  manure; 

—that  such  lands  may,  for  a  time  almost  unlimited,  be  retained 
*n  a  state  of  tillage  without  becoming  unproductive,  may  be  true. 
&\it  it  is  still  more  certain,  that  this  could  not  be  the  case  on  the 

/enerality  of  lig^it  lands,  which  neither  have  those  stamina  in 

themselves 
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tfaemselTes  of  original  Tigour,  and  which,  in  hj  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  instanceSi  are  not  situated  within  the  reach  of  artifi- 
cial aid.  It  is  true,  that,  even  on  the  lowest  supposition,  there  will 
be  still  to  reckon  on  so  much  manure  as  may  be  produced  upon  the 
farm)  a  resource  certainly  not  inconsiderable;  and  which,  with  care 
in  the  management  highly  reasonable  to  be  bestowed,  may  be  so 
mbch  extended,  as  to  serve  with  sufficient  effect  every  purpose  in  a 
rery  creditable  order  of  cultivation.  It  would  only  be  deceiving 
one's  self,  however,  to  imagine,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  cropping  could  very  long  or  advantageously 
be  sustained.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  necessary  that  the  land 
should  at  intervals  be  sufiered  to  rest,  and  to  acquire,  from  time^ 
that  degree  of  reinvigoration  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  it  might 
be  difficult  otherwise  properly  to  give.  In  considering  how  mis 
ntelioration  is  to  be  effected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  a- 
bove  etated  form  of  rotation  ;  upon  wliich,  as  the  other  .inciden- 
tal strokes,  so  this  feature  of  greater  permanency  and  importance 
may,  when  the  occasion  requires,  be  impressed  without  any  con<b 
siderable  difficulty.  The  change  will,  in  fact,  still  amount  to  no- 
thing more  than  an  extension  of  the  course.  After  the  wheat  of 
the  last  year,  the  ground,  agreeably  to  the  principles  laid  down, 
would  at  all  events  fall  to  be  occupied,  as  the  two  next  successive 
crops,  with  turnips  and  barley.  This  order  being  then  conti- 
nued just  as  before,  it  will  only  be  necessary,  instead  of  grass  for 
cutting,  to  lay  down  the  second  barley  with  pasture  grasses.  The 
land  being  thus  brought  into  a  condition  for  feeding  cattle,  it  may 
be  retained  in  that  state  for  such  a  number  of  years  as  are  Judged 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object  proposed.  It  will  then  be  rea- 
dy to  be  broken  up  anew  ;  when  the  same  procedure  in  every  re- 
spect may  be  followed  out,  as  in  the  first  entering  on  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  rotation. 

While,  from  the  remarks  thus  made,  it  will  have  appeared  how 
readily  any  neccfTary  or  expedient  alteration  may  be  introduced 
and  grafted  upon  the  iird  laid  down  order  of  cropping,  the  in- 
quiry will  no  doubt  have  almoft,  in  the  fame  inftant,  generally 
prefented  itfelf, — With  what  degree  of  change,  in  rcfpeft  of 
the  returns  of  produce  and  expenfe  of  labour,  is  it  to  be  fuppofed 
that  fuch  alteration  may  commonly  be  found  attended  ?  Or,  to 
ftate  the  matter  in  a  way  more  appropriate  to  the  prefcnt  purpofc, 
as  in  every  cafe  there  will  be  an  expenditure  of  money,  it  is  in 
(he  ordinary  courfc  of  the  bufmefs  of  the  world  that  the  defirc 
fliould  be  felt  of  afcertaining,  in  fome  degree,  the  extent  of  this, 
with  its  proportion  to  the  profits  that  may  afterwards  be  the  re- 
ward of  its  due  application.  A  direction  of  thought  fo  natural 
and  fo  prevalent  as  this,  feems  to  have  fomc  claim  to  attention  : 

and 
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and  though  it  is  not  concealed  from  us  how  much^  in  difcui&ons 
of  that  fort,  will  always  belong  to  the  proTince  of  conjeAure  arid 
gratuitous  afTumption,  eipecially  where  the  fubje£t  is  agricultur^ 
It  is  not  to  be  conceiTed  but  that,  even  herci  fome  found  informa- 
tion relative  to  fuch  topics  may  be  obtained.  During  the  profe- 
cution  of  the  inquiry,  m  any  event,  an  opportunity  will  be  foand 
of  adverting  to  the  fteps  by  which  the  propofed  rotation  cao  be 
commodioufly  introduced,  as  well  as  of  alluding,  as  may  feemtie- 
ceiTiry,  to  any  facilities  or  difficulties,  which,  during  its  progrefSi 
m^y  be  expe£ied  to  (land  in  the  way  of,  or  to  facilitate  fuccefs. 

Suppofe,  then,  a  perfon  entered  into  pofleffion  of  a  farm  of  a 
certain  definite  extent,  fay  of  about  200  Scots  acres.  Suppofe  alio 
that  this  hnd,  from  former  indifferent  management,  is  rather  in 
bad  order  :  and  let  the  fituation  of  it,  in  the  firft  inftance,  be  con- 
ceived fuch  as  to  give  at  once  a  ready  market  for  the  feveral  arti- 
cles of  farm-produce,  and  an  unlimited  command  of  manure  for 
the  improvement  of  the  foil.  In  fuch  circumftances,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  firft  obje£t  of  the  cultivator,  to  bring  his  lands 
with  the  greateft  pofiible  expedition  into  the  moft  perfeA  ftate  iof 
culture ; — in  other  words,  to  eftablifli,  throughout  the  whote  ^ 
them,  without  delay,  that  form  of  rotation  which  he  (hall  con- 
fider  the  moft  judicious.  A  neceiTary  confequence  of  this  will  in- 
deed be,  a  great  enlargement  of  the  expenditure  within  a  given 
time;  but  the  ultimate  profit  will  be  proportionably  increafed,  fince 
the  returns  will  be  more  fpeedy,  as  well  as  more  confidenible. 

The  extent  to  which  land  may  be  fuppofed  deteriorated  from 
previous  bad  treatment,  admits  of  fuch  an  endlefs  variety  in  de*' 
gree,  that  to  lay  down  any  general  ftandard  to  come  into  ufe  on 
every  occifion  of  this  kind,  is  neither  pradlicable  nor  to  be  expc^- 
ed.  It  will  be  fulBcient  for  the  prefent  purpofe  to  confider  a  cer* 
tain  proportion  of  the  farm,  to  the  amount,  for  inftance,  of  three 
fourths  of  the  whole,  as  in  a  ftate  of  cxhauftion  by  long  conti- 
nued tillage.  The  remainder  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  ftate  lefs 
worn  out ;  that  is,  under  grafs  of  feveral  years  old,  but  overrun 
with  weeds  ;  and  in  n  conxiition  far  from  defirable  in  grounds  laid 
out  for  pafture.  An  approved  rotation  for  the  whole  may  be  en- 
tered upon  by  the  third  year,  in  confequence  of  the  following  pre« 
l>aratory  arrangement. 

FIELDS. 

Years.      A  B  CD 

1 .  Oats,  Fallow  &  Potatoes,      Turnip,       Barley  or  Oatl. 

2.  Turnip,       Wheat,  Barley,         Beans. 

3.  Barley,        Turnip,  Grafs,  Wheat. 
n  tH's  order  of  proceeding,  it  will  be  obfervcd  that  the  firft 

upuii  ihat  part  of  the  land  in  which  there  are  ftill  fome  fta- 

min^i 
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miiia  to  be  wrpuglit  upon,  is  to  take  from  it  a  crop  of  oats.  The 
rootS; of  the  grafs  being  in  fome  degree  reduced  by  that  meaps^ 
^^iCiirther  pulverization  of  the  foilj  as  well  as  the  cleaning  of  i^ 
ia'^^.be  eflefled  by  the  culture  of  the  fucceeding  turnip,  whicK 
Quj  be  regarded  as  opening  upon  this  portion  of  the  grounds  tht 
prppofed  rotation. 

ruh  the  fecond  divifioni  naked  faHow  and  a  pot^oe  crop  are  to 
]qi4  the.  way  to  wheat.  The  extent  to  which  thefe  former  are  fe- 
feraly'to  be  cultivated,  may  vary  probably  with  different  circum- 
fta9(;e8a  unheceflarjr  here  to  be  attended  to.  Let  the  proportion 
oF  each,  be  efiimated  at  a  half;  and  let  the  fuperior  value  attribute 
ei'io  ^at  part  of  the  wheat  coming  after  the  fallow,  be  fuppo&d 
to.compenfate,  at  leaft  in  fome  fm^  degree^  the  want  of  a  crop 
in  the  preceding  year. 

tn  tne  third  diviCon,  the  rotation  to  be  purfued  is  entered  on  at 
once  i  as  is  alfo,  indeed,  the  cafe  in  the  fourth ;  only  that,  in  re* 
ipe^  to  this  latter,  the  common  introdu£lory  cleaning  crop  hav- 
ing been  left  out^  it  will  be  proper^  inftead  of  laying  down  wid^ 
grafsj  to  fubftitute  a  crop  of  drilled  beans  after  the  barley  or  oat^ 
with  a  view  to  the  melioration  of  the  ground. 

The  Hate  of  the  expenditure,  conneded  with  this  preparatorf 
procefs,  may  ftand  thus. 

FiTSi  Division* 

Discharge. 


Charge. 

Culture  for  three 
y^ars        -        L.  375 

Manure  for  tur- 
nip, with  cart- 
age    -     -     - 

Seed  for  die  dif- 
ierent  crops      -    112  10 

Rent    .    •    -     -     600    0 


0    0 


625    0    0 


0 
0 


50  acres  oats, 

at  132.  -  -  L.650  0 
50  do.  tunup, 

atlOA  -  -  -  500  0 
50  do.  barley^ 

atl3^     -    -    -     650    0 


L.1712  10    0 


L.  1800    0    O 
Subtract  L.1712  10    O 


Charge. 

Culture  for  three 

years     -     -     L.  375 

llilanure  to  be  ap- 
plied in  first  & 
third  years    •    • 

Seed    ... 

Rent    .    -    -     - 


937  10 

98  15 

600    0 


Gain  L.  87  10    O 
Second  Division. 

Discharge. 
25  acres  pota- 
0    0  toes,  at  \5L 

50  do.  \vhcat, 
at  do.     -    - 
50  do.  turnip,  - 
atlOiL     -    - 


L.375    0    0 
-     750    0    0 


0 
0 
0 


-    500    0    0 

'  L.  1625    0    0 

L.2011     5    O— L.  1625^L.3S6;5;0  loss. 
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Third  Divisioju 
Charge.  Disckarge» 

Culture  for  three  50  acres  tur- 

years     -     .     L.  375    0    0  nip,  at  KMl       L.  500    0    0 

Manure  for  tur-  50  do.  barley 

nips     -      -     -     C}25    0    0  or  oats,   at 

Seed     -    -     -     -     111  17     6  12/.     .     -      -      600    0    0 

Rent    -    -    -     -     COO    0    0        50  do.  grass  at 

10^     .      .      -     500    0    d 


L.1600    0    0 


L.  1711  17    6— L.  1600=L.111:17:6  loss. 

Fourth  Division. 
Charge.  Discharge. 

Culture  for  three  50  acres  barley 

years      -     -     L.  375    0    0  or  oats,   at 

Manure     -    -     -     468  15    0  8/.     -     -     -     L.400    0    0 

Seed     -      -     -    -     204     7     6         50   do.  beant, 
Rent      -     -    -    -    600    0    0  at  6^     -     -     -     300    0    Q 

50  do.  wheat, 

at  15^    -    -    -    750    a    0 

L.  1450    0    0 

L.  1648     2    6— L.  1450=:L.  198  :  2 : 6  loss.  • 

Which 


*  In  forming  tliis  estimate,  it  will  he  observed  that  five  ploughs 
are  considered  to  be  employed  in  cultivating  the  farm,  maintained 
each  at  an  expense  of  100/.  per  annum.  Some  hints  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  calculating  this  expense  will  be  found  in  the  Farmer's  Ma^ 
zine,  vol.  I.  p.  46.,   vol.  V.  p.  9.,  &c. 

The  quantity  of  manure  understood  to  support  cropping  for  four 
years^  is  taken  at  25  double  cart-loads  per  acre,  valued  (including 
cartage)  at  10s.  per  load.  When  there  is  to  be  any  di£Bsrence  in  i^ 
spect  to  the  number  of  years,  a  proportional  allowance  must  be  made 
in  the  rate. 

The  rent  is  fixed  at  4/.  per  annum.  The  following  are  the  pro- 
portions observed  as  to  the  quantity  and  prices  of  $eed.  For  oat% 
the  rate  is  14  pecks,  at  24s.  per  boll ;  for  barley,  12  dow,  at  30s.  \ 
'^  where  diese  crops  are  stated  to  bo  convertible,  the  average  price  is 
taken)  ;  for  wheat,  i5  firlots,  at  40s.  per  boll ;  for  beans,  5  do.,  at 
24s.;  for  turnips,  2  lib.,  at  9d. ;  for  grass,  18  lib.  clover  at  Is., 
.'  Sushel  rye-grass  at  3s.  6d, ;   for  potatoes,  2  bolls,  at  8s. 

The  returns  are  generally  rated  low,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
%^  conditior  -^f  tlie  ground  at  this  period  ;  though,  both  here  and 

throughout. 
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Which  feveral  balances  being  added  together,  and  the  deduc- 
tion made  of  the  gain  on  the  firft  divifion,  the  refolt  is  608I.  78., 
which  is  the  fum  that  will  be  funk  during  the  bringing  of  the 
hndy  in  the  firft  inftance,  into  fuitable  condition,  and  introducing 
cm  it  the  propofed  rotation,  even  without  taking  into  the  account 
the  rewaid  that  fhould  neceflarily  be  allowed  for  the  rifle  incurred 
in  the  mean  time,  and  the  ikill  and  ihduftry  employed  bj  the  far« 
mer,  or^  without  any  allotment  being  made  to  meet  the  neceflary 
expenfes  of  his  family,  his  outlays  of  money,  or  the  various  inci-* 
dental  exigencies  of  tne  farm.  On  all  thefe  grounds,  there  may 
well  be  added  the  further  fum  of  600I.,  which,  with  the  former, 
making  a  total  of  iao81.  7s.,  will,  in  addition  to  alt  the  other  ex- 
penfes annually  to  occur,  remain  as  a  burden  to  be  anfwered  by 
the  profits  under  the  propofed  fyftem  of  cropping. 

From  the  above,  it  appears,  that,  by  expending  the  fum  of 
1 200L,  or  thereby,  upon  a  farm  of  200  acres  of  arable  land,  ca« 
pable  of  carrying  turnips,  barley,  clover  and  wheat,  the  whole  of 
It  may  be  brought  into  a  hufbandmanlike  condition  in  the  (hort 
period  of  three  years.  Thofe  concerned  muft  judge  for  them- 
fclves,  whether  fuch  a  rotation  is  an  eligible  one  or  not,  under  the 
circnmftances  of  foil,  climate,  and  markets.  The  rotation  may 
be  varied  and  extended  confiderably ;  but  enough  is  already  faid, 
to  (how  the  propriety  of  adopting  fuch  a  one  as  is  now  recom- 
mended. A.  M. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

Remarks  an  various  Su^ects. 

Sir* 

As  you  were  pleafed  to  infert  fome  trifles  I  fent  you,  (no  doubt 
becaufe,  at  the  time,  not  provided  with  better  fare),  I  truft  to  a 
recurrence  of  the  like  circumftance,  and  hope  the  following  will 
get  a  place  in  your  interefting  Mifcellany. 

In  fupplement  to  your  correfpondent  Clown  of  Aberdeenshire^ 
(No.  XXXVl.  p.  455.}>  I  recommend  broom  to  the  attention  of 
your  chemical  friends,  for  the  manufa£lure  of  drink :  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  narcotic,  diuretic,  and  ebriating :— and  are  not  thefe  the 
beft  properties  of  barley-juice,  whether  Krmented  or  diftilled  ?    In 

proof 

throughout,  as  it  is  the  value  of  the  growing  crops  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated from,  this  may  be  estimated  ratner  higher  than  would  have 
been  given  by  a  stranger,  in  respect  of  the  assistance  that  may  be 
had  in  managing  them  from  the  servants  and  horses,  whose  whole 
maintenance  and  wages  have  been  otherwise  accounted  for* 
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proof  of  the  onci  hs  powers  are  afcertained  as  a  rare  for  the 
iJropfy.  Dr  Mead  himfelf  relates  that  he  cured  a  dropGcal  patient 
by  a  decodion  of  broomy  after  being  thrice  tapped.  For  the  o« 
thers,  its  virtues  were  well  known  to  every  akwife,  when  in  the 
pra£^ice  of  brewing  her  own  drop  of  drink ;  and  I  doubt  not  thofis 
gentlemen  may  fall  upon  means  of  difpenfing  the  eflence  in  differ- 
ent pleafant  and  portable  forms ;  and  perhaps  each  perfon  may  be 
able  to  cany  a  fliort  allowance  in  a  corner  of  his  fnuff  or  his  vine* 
gar-box.  , 

Broom,  it  is  faid,  was  introduced  into  Galloway  about  l6coj 
from  Ireland,  by  Mr  Heron  of  Heron,  as  a  food  and  fhclter  ror 
iheep  and  catilc  during  the  extremity  of  feafons,— ^and,  I  believe^ 
with  good  effed.  Thefe  animals  certainly  eat  it ;  and,  befidof 
fatisfyinj;  hunger,  it  makes  them  dizzy,  (lupid  and  fleepy ;  and 
I  apprehend  fome  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  vouch  with  me^ 
ihat,  to  be  once  fufilciently  in  this  (late,  is  often  equal  to  feveral 
meals. 

Now,  for  that  great  defideratum,  the  uniformity  of  weights 
and  meafures,  fo  anxiouily  defired  by  all,  but  hitherto  an  imur^ 
mountable  difficulty,  I  have  a  cure  intalliblc  :  But  that  muft  be  a 
fecret  till  I  have  fecured  my  patent ; — without  this,  counties  may 
refolve,  and  Parliament  legiflate,  ad  infinitum^  in  vain.  When 
good  neighbours  cannot  eafily  obtain  (lamped  paper  for  bills  and! 
receipts,  they  muft  make  memorandums  on  plain  paper,  or  per- 
I.aps  take  one  another's  honeft  words.  In  like  manner,  when  mea- 
fures ordained  are  not  at  hand,  people  muft  take  fuch  as  they 
have. 

My  fecret  (but  you  muft  not  fpeak  it)  is  merely  to  give  to  '  - 
every  perfon  who  has  an  old  meafure,  a  new  one  for  it,  making  a 
glorious  bonefire  of  the  caft  ones,  which  could  not  exceed  20  oi» 
30,0001.  i — 6s.  a  head  on  our  population ;— furely  a  bagatelle  in  thf 
picfcnt  times,  when 

What  meafure  or  weight  may  be  refolved  on,  feems  indifferent, 
fo  be  it  is  uniform  ;  but,  on  account  of  our  great  and  increafing 
connexion  with  England,  the  Winchefter  bu(hel  and  hundred- 
veight  feem  preferable ;  and  this  is  already  the  meafure  in  oui" 
border  counties,  as  the  Engiifh  acre  is  for  land ;   which   is   a- 
;TCcable  to  the  exprefs  articles  of  union  1707.     Article  17th  re- 
quires that  the  fame  vi  eights  and   meafures  ihall  be  ufed  through 
:he  united  kingdom,  as  tlien  eftablifhcd  in  England  ;  but  it  feems 
•cquifite  thefe  fliould  be  fquare,  not  round :  Tlie  fquare  ones  will 
>e  lefs  coft  ;  and,  if  well  hooped,  and  bound  at  the  corners  witli 
rnn,  will  laft  long,  while  every  one,  pofllffed  of  a  foot-rule,  may 
.f  .M/-  in  a  n^oment  to  dctecl  impofition. 

Our 


Oiirpeal*fueI  s  firequenil]r  &>  diflicuk  to-dry,  aianoc  tD-have  itfrfitU 
eBk£t.  I  ihtak  it  |mfc£lly  pn^Aiaabb,  at  a  mpdenie  Mpcnfe,  id 
finilh  the  drying:  on  Ulna^  either  in-  fimall  quaaiiiliea  at  ^  MRie,  or 
in  whole  ftaocs.  .  A  eommen  kilii^  feeoif  all  that  la  oeceflary  :--• 
Oft  the  ribe  of  this  kiln  let  one  or  mom  coarfefrof  p^at  be  fet  oq  endf 
or  the  ftack  ma)r  be  fisiihed  for  winter^  addiBg  IhUt  |o  link  at  plen- 
fuie.  Gover  with  dungi  fo  as  to  kt  the  heat-  aad  fnoko  circcdate 
throueh  the  whole^  and  efcape  only  at  an  oppofite  end  fson  the  kih|. 
I  iqdine  to  think  the  diffctctict  of  cxpenfe  for  carrying  peat  dryi 
and  ha]f  wet,  will  more  than  baiaaee  the  ezpenfe  of  this  labour. 

The  neiitoiriouseffiys  of  Count  RamfiDrd  will  (how  the  diftretit 
valoQ  of  fuel  moiil  and  dry  ^  and  the  time  will  perhapst  ere  lone,' 
anive,  that  many  perfons  will  hare  eren  dry  peats  toafted  rcgaiarlf 
belm  being  ofedj  as  thcbaher  tptAs  hit  wood  in  the  oven  the  night 
befisic  it  is  ufed»  wt  the  perfon  of  taibe  toafta  his  oacen  cake. 

AH  fuel  muft  not  oniy  be  dry  audi  heated^  but  have  a  tendency 
to  dhart  before  it  burns )  as  a  candle  muft  wacm  and  dielt  before 
il  Adtd.  into  flame. 

I  beg  kaTe  further  to  notice  one -glaring  vexation,  whichi  to  be 
redrcflbd,  furely  requires  only  to  be  known  to  thofe  jsatriota  who 
have -power.  It  is»  that^ioogh  our  HttercottfTe  with  Ireland  is  fet 
free  mtta  dutiet  on  hocfet  and  catdei  we  are  fliamefolty  inrerrupt- 
ed  with  ezpenfes,  cuftomhoufe-feesi  and  lofs  of  time^ — while  phy^ 
fical  inttrrvptions  arc  Harai&ng  enough.  Furfuing  a  fwindfer,  I 
had  ID  pay  about  i8s.  6d^  of  fees  for  leave,  to  embiiic  and  difas- 
^rk  my  poney ;  and»  returning  late,  it  became  neceffury  that  it 
•ihould  remain  all  night  in  the  hold  ;  and  what  it  fufiered  there, 
during  fo  long  a  period,  in  a  noxious  air,  erf  which  no  one  cafi 
conceive  the  feverity  who-  has  not  witnefled  it,  I  cannot  exprefs. 
I  can  only  fay,  when  it  came  out,  it  did  qot  fcem  half  its  ufual 
fize,  and  was  feeble  and  deje£led  beyond  belief. 

With  beft  wi  flies,  I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervs^nt, 

DumfrieS'jhiref  i^th  Febmargf  1809.  }•  G. 

P.  5.  If  you  pleafe,  you  may  add,  to  what  yon  faid  of  Rob 
Roy,  the  following  aiiecdote,  which  was  communicated  by  Max- 
well of  Straquhan  to  the  minifter  of  his  parifh,  about  the  year 
1 767.  Maxwell  had  joined  Roy  at  the  time  a  price  was  fet  on  his 
head,  and  a  party  of  the  miliury  were  in  fearch  of  him. 

One  time,  Roy,  Maxwell,  and  others,  were  ouafling  whiflcy  in 
the  parlour  of  a  Highland  flieiling ; — in  comes  the  officer  and  his 
pany.  The  officer,  on  invitation,,  joined  Roy  \  and  the  foldiers 
went  into  the  kitohen.  The  officer  prochimed,  of  courfe,  the 
wicked  a£Hons  of  Roy,  and  how  mucn  he  would  give  for  a  fight 
of  him.  Roy  added  to  the  officer's  ftatement,  and  faid,  as  he  was 
lately  in  fuch  a  place,  very  neari  he  thougjl^t  poflible  the  officer 

vi^.  z.  NO.  39.  U  nugbft 
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might  be  gratified.  Roy  obferv&d  that,  when  the  foldiers  went 
into  the  kitchen,  they  left  their  muflcets  out-fide  the  door.  After 
a  while,  flipping  out,  he  gave  a  fignal;  and  his  party  came— feized 
the  arms — and  made  the  officer  and  party  prifoners.  ^  This  wasa  ftory 
of  an  hour  long,  when  detailed  by  Maxwell ;  but,  as  the  pevfim  who 
heard  it  is  now  of  very  advanced  age,  he  recoUe£l8  no  mor& 

If  any  of  your  correfpondents  could  give  a  conciie  account  of 
•Roy,  or  the  heirefs 

He  dole  from  the  Border, 
To  keep  his  houfe  in  order ; 
the  trial,  &c.  with  dates  ;  I  am  perfuaded  it  would  be  lOtcreftiDg 
to  many  of  your  readers — as  would  a  general  account  of  his  clan, 
the  Macgregors.  * 

Cowal  was  one  of  his  centres ;  and  I  have  reafon  to  believe 
the  fcng  might  there  be  obtained,  befides  information  relating  Co 
thcfe  marauders, — black-mail  oppreflfors  of  all  within  thetr-ieach, 
whether  they  cultivated  the  ilubborn  glebe,  or  lived  by  theit  flocks 
and  herds.  We  are  almod  as  defirous  to  be  acquainted  with  thofe 
devils  who  oppofed  agriculture,  as  with  thofe  better  angelt  who 
promoted  it.  J*  G. 

TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMKR's   IfAGAZINB*. 

Sir, 

It  is  now  univerlally  acknowledged,  that  good  roads,  are  ^fieo- 

tially  neceflary  for  the  improvement  of  any  country ;  therefore^  as 

it  may  amufe,  nay,  perhaps,  in(lru£t,  in  fome  points,  many  of 

.your  numerous  fubfcribers,  I  (hall,  without  further  apology*,  offer 

.you  an  extra  A  of  a  curious  old  pamphlet,  entitled, 

•  Profit,  Conveniency  and  Pleasure, 

TO  THE  WHOLE  NaTION, 

Being 
A  Rational  Difcourfe  lately  prefented  to  his  Majeftyy 

Concerning 

The  High- Ways  of  England. 

By  Thomas  Mace, 

One  of  the  Clarks  of  Trinity-Colledge  Chappel,  in  Cambridge. 

•  To  mend  Iiigh-ways,  loc,  here  ilic  way  is  (hewn ; 
No  better  way  than  this,  Ihall  e*rc  be  known : 
A  F.rni  rnd  certain  way,  of  no  crrcat  coft; 
In  all  waycs  elfe,  their  labour's  wholly  loft. 
The  old  way  iicVe  could  do'r,  'twas  mcer  deceit, 
As  n?.ay  be  prowM  it  was  a  »try  cheat. 

*  Printed  for  I  he  public  good,  in  the  year  1675. 

«  Tin 


*  The  trbl  here  alluded  to.  is  pretty  fully  deuiled  in  the  Scoti  Magaiine  for 
July  1752..  From  it,  tbe'ftite  of  fociety  in  this  countiy,  at  ihe  time,  maybe  to- 
;i>r^b}*    ^cll  aT^^rtaiocd.  N. 
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*  Tite. Order  of '  the  Work  in  Three  Considerations. 

*  frfi/.  That  all  high-roads  might  be  reduced  into  two  coach 
or  cart  irads,  allowing  convenient  fpace  between^  which  (if  thofe 
two  mifjrht  be  certainly  kept  firm  and  f:ood)  would  be  fufficient 
for  all  fervices  and  occafions  of  travel  whatever. 

^  Secomdfy^  That  thofe  two  trades  be  drawn  fo  ftraight  as  the 
fituatton  of  the  ground  will  afford  all  allongj  for  fevffral  good 
reafons. 

*  Thirdly^  I  mod  humbly  conceive,  it  might  be  extremely  necef- 
fary»  that  (after  this  two  trails  are  pcrfeftly  compleated)  there  wias 
a  lawimade  for  travellers  to  fome  fuch  purpofe  as  thift,  viz., 

'  That  .ill  travellers,  either  with  coach,  waggon,  wain,  cart,  or 
faorfey  coming  to  the  city  of  London,  (hall  keep  in  the  right-hand 
tra£^^  coming. 

.'^.  And  in  their  going  from  the  city  of  London,  (hall  likewifi^ 
keep  in  the  right-hand  going,  viz.  on  the  contniry. 

'  The  benefits  {^nd  conveniences  of  thefe  three  confiderations 
will  be  infinite  and  unconceivable. 

*  If  there  were  a  fmart  law  made,  to  keep  all  irreguhr  trouhle- 
fom  perfons  in  an  orderly  way  of  civility  in  th^r  travel ;  and  alfo 
that  their  punifhment  might  be  almoft  fo  quick  and  fure,  as  their 
affront  and  injury  given  ;  then,  without  douht,  all  quarrellings  and 
diftnrbances,  which  in  that  nature  are  daily  committed  in  conted- 
ing  for  the  way,  (which  too  often  proves  mortal,  or  of  very  bad 
confequence  to  many),  muft  needs  ceafe. 

'  Befides,  there  is  another  very  great  benefit  by  this  law,  which 
isy  that  no  man  (hould  be  peilered  by  giving  the  way  (fometlmes) 
to  hundreds  of  pack-horfes,  panniers,  whtfflers,  coaches,  waggons, 
iivains,  carts,  or  whatfoever  others,  which  continually  are  very 
grievous  to  weary  and  ioaden  travellers  \  but  more  efpecially  near 
the  city,  and  upon  a  market-day,  a  man  having  travellM  a  long 
and  tedious  journey,  his  horfe  well  nigh  fpent,  (hall  fometimes  be 
compell'd  to  crofs  out  of  his  way  twenty  times  in  one  mile's  rid* 
ing,  by  the  irregularity  and  peevi(h  crofinefs  of  fuch  like  whifilers 
and  market-women ;  yea,  although  their  panniers  be  clearly  emp- 
ty, they  will  (loutly  contend  for  the  way  with  weary  travellers^  be 
they  never  fo  many,  or  almoft  of  whajt  quality  foever. 

*  Who  if  by  fuch  a  law  were  ordered  all  of  them  to  keep  in 
one  traA  or  way,  (which  they  might  fo  well  do,  as  not,  and  no 
inconvenience  to  any  one  of  them  in  the  leaft),  I  fay,  what  an  in- 
eftimable  benefit  might  all  travellers'  enjoy  by  fuch  a  law  ?  which 
could  be  prejudicial  to  no  man,  nor  to  the  leaft  occafion  of  poft- 
haft-bufinefs,  but  an  affured  furtherance. 

'  F«r^  if  the.  ways  were  but  thus  kept  certainly  firm,  deany 
■        •  ^3  %  ana 
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sind  good  ;  if  any  man  had  a  mind  to  travel  fafter  than  that  per- 
fon  which  is  juft  before  htm^  how  readily  and  fafely  might  heftep 
out  of  the  way,  and  pafs  him  by  \  and  lo  as  readily  ftep  hito  the 
tra£l  again  at  pleafure,  without  the  leaft  danger  of  deep'  cart-tuttSj^ 
or  fuch  unrealonable  high  ridges,  which  how  are  not  poflibk  (iff 
many  places)  to  be  pafied  over,  without  memfeft  danger  bcith  to 
man  and  horfe. 

*  Nay,  I  have  often  known  many  travellers,  and  niyfelf  tfery 
often,  to  have  been  neceflltated  to  ftand  flrock-ftill  behind  a  ftand- 
ing  cart  or  waggon,  in  moft  beafliy  and  nnfufi«rabk  deep  wet 
ways,  to  the  great  endangering  of  our  horfes,  and  negleft  of  {m« 
portant  bufinefs  ;  nor  durft  we  adventure  to  ftir,  (for  moft  immi* 
nent  danger  of  thofe  deep  rutts,  and  unreafonable  high  ridges)^ 
till  it  has  pleas'd  good  Mr  Carter  to  jog  on,  which  we  hare  talcen 
very  kindly. 

*  The  great  neceflity  tlierelbre  of  fuch  a  law,  I  do  eonteive. 
Will  be  moft  deCrable  and  gratefull  to  all  travellers,  who  flidl  lima 
be  a^ured  to  travel  7n  peace,  fafety  and  quietnefs  ;  fo  that>  in  hia 
never-fo-long  a  journey,  he  (hall  not  once  be  difturbM  or  jrnt  oat 
of  his  way. 

*  Befides  many  other  pleafiires  and  conveniences,  which  I  fhall 
forbear  to  mention,  but  leave  them  to  travellers  to  difcourfe  upon> 
when  this  moft  happy  day  (hall  (Iiew  irfelf ;  that  then  rise  high- 
ways, and  the  law  for  travellers,  ihall  make  all  this  (and  much 
more)  complete,  gratefull,  and  fatisfaftory.. 

'  Tie  Order  of  the  LavK 

*  And  as  to  the  order  of  this  law  of  travellers,  if  any  per  (on 
fltall  happen  to  be  in  the  contrary  way,  it  fliall  be  his  part  to  go 
out  of  it,  and  give  way  to  his  oppofite,.  or  otherwife  ne  ihay  be 
compelled. 

*  But  if  any  one  fliall  be  quarrelfome,  and  oppeit,  or  force  any 
other  traveller  (who  is  in  his  right-hand  lawfnll  way)  out  of  it>  or 
injure  him  upon  that  account : 

<  Then  that  perfon  fo  oppofed,  forced,  hindred,  or  eriered, 
(upon  juft  complaint  and  proof  made  to  the  next  juftice  of  peace, 
conftable,  or  head-ofHcer  of  the  very  next  town)v  Ihall  have  his 
cafe  immediately  heard  and  adjudged,  according  to  the  truth  of 
tiie  evidence ;  and  that  the  perfon  fo  offending  ihall  immediatly 
forfeit,  and  be  rompelled  to  pay  fo  much  to  the  party  ^eved  or 
injured,  and  fo  mucn  to  the  poor  of  that  parifh  where  the  cafe  is 
tried  :  Or,  for  want  of  fuch  payment,  his  horfe  may  be  idiftrained 
upon  till  fuch  payment  *be  made. 

*  Last/i/t  As  to  the  more  eafy  effefltng  of  the  bufkiefs,  it  ciaimol 
out  be  thought  much  more  feafible,  to  maintain  only  two  trafks, 
ixrhich  fliall  conftantly  lie  ftraight,  and  as  it  were  in  a  Itnej  dnn  to 

mend 


mead  and  maintain  ways  which  lie  croft^  intricate  and  confound- 
edf  as  moft  of  our  wajri  throughput  England  do. 

*  In  the  mending  of  which  there  is  fuch  ftrange  inegularitft  bv 
the  common  menders,  that  they  {in  a  manner)  lofe  the  greaten 
part  of  their  gravel  or  ftoites ;  now  laying  one  load  here,  and  then 
smother  <{uite  crofs,  five  or  fix  cart-ways  afide,  and  in  a  contrary 
traA  5  whereasi  if  there  were  but  only  two  ^cart-trnds,  they  mi^t^ 
with  far  lefs  trouble  and  coft,  but  infinitely  more  eafily  and  effiH> 
tually  he  mcndedi  and  moft  certainly  be  for  ever  maintained ;  and 
with  a  reafonable<:ha|£e:  Asiiere  ralowing,  moft  pbinly,  I  fliaU 
make  appear. 

^  The  manner  and  means  by  which  this  fo  needftri  and  profit- 
able  work  may  moft  oertably  be  efFeAed,  with  nmch  eafi^p 
and  no  p;reat  coft. 

*  In  all  humility  (hewing, 

^.  That  your  Majefties  wayes  are  not  only  unpleafant,  cnnv* 
berTomej  and  grievous^  but  alfo  very  dangerous  to  the  lives  and 
limbs,  both  01  men  and  Jbqrfesj  is  obvious  and  apparent  to  aH 
tmveUers. 

*  And  in  that  it  has  been,  and  is  ftill  judj^d  impolfiUe  to  have 
chcm  bettered,  and  to  conttnne  ^^tn  fq,  is  ftill  the  greater  grief. 

*  The  confideration  of  which,  has  been  an  occafion  unto  me  to 
exercife  my  thoughts  fo  far  upon  the  matter,  as  thus  to  conclude 
and  aiErm  the  contrary,  viz. 

*  That  it  is  not  impofllble,  but  very  feafible  and  eaCe,  both  to 
liave  them  well  mended,  and  to  continue  them  fo  for  ever. 

*  Yet  I  muft  needs  fay,  that  according  to  the  old,  common  and 

Snefal  way  of  mending  them,  it  is  abfolucly  impoflible,  yea,  al« 
QUgh  there  were  an  hundred  umes  the  coft  and  pains  beitowed 
on  them,  as  is  yearly  beftowed. 

*  My  reafon  is  this ;.  becaufe  the  matter  (viz.  the  coft  and  pains) 
id  not  io  much  confidcrable,  as  the  manner  and  order  t»f  doeing  i:. 

*  The  way  oF  doeing  is  the  only  thing, 
Which  here  prefents  itfelf  unto  the  King. 

*  Now,  as  to  a  more  particular  explanation,  it  is  to  be  confider" 
€4i  ^liat,  and  how  nnny  caufes  there  are  of  the  badnefs  of  theie 
ways;  And  they  are  chiefly  four. 

;      ^  utf  Mire,  fiime,  or  dirt. 

*  idi^f  Deepcartrfiitts  with  their  high-ridges. 

*  3^>  UnevcnnefTes  and  holes'. 

*  i.\ /^Jf*  '^ndlastl^y  loofe  ftones. 

'  Thefe  four  things  being  rcAified,  your  ways  muft  needs  be 

..! -The  firft  thing  therefore  to  be  done,  (which  was. never  ne- 
gle^fdhy  the  old  w^v),  is  to  '^banfi;  the  ways  thoroughly  from 
^.4jffj  before  any  gniTel  or  ftones  hie  laid  fan. 

U  3  *  Likewife 
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*  Likpwif(P  all  the  cart-rutts  to  be  cut  down,  and  carried  quite 
awav  ;  they  being  only  the  ilime,  greafe,  or  (as  I  may  better  fay) 
the  v«*ry  oyl  expreiTed,  by  thf  continual  (rrinding  and  fqueezini;  of 
the  cart-w'ieelsj  whic*^  (ncronling  to  the  old  W4y  of  mending) 
were  feldom  or  never  tziken  autiy,  but  only  beat  down,  and  put 
into  thofe  deep  holes^  and  cart-rutts ;  which,  with  foine  frnall 
I'prinkling  of  gr:)vel,  in  fome  places  only»  or  a  few  ftones,  or  bafe 
ili-tavour'd  rubbiili ;  and  !tll  this  (I'ery  diforderly  and  confufi'dly) 
-^^'x?.  the  principal  and  conftant  wi:y  of  mendinjj  the  hiffh-ways. 
And  thus  were  they  concluded  to  be  well  ineiuled  ;  but  indeed 
wero  made  worfe  thereby. 

*  P'or,  fo  foon  as  the  grcnt  glut  of  rain  comes,  the  cart-wheels 
having  m;ide  way  for  i'.s  reception,  inllead  of  being  hard  and  firm 
ijj.^und,  (which  it  ou^la  to  be),  it  becomes  a  qung,  or  a  bog. 
And  tliis  is  one  m.Mn  r.ufo  of  tlie  b.^dntfs  of  our  high-ways,  in 
reference  to  the  two  firfi:  incoiiVenicnces,  viz.  mirei  flime,  or  dirt, 
with  deep  cart-rutts  ar.d  ridg-  s. 

*  Now,  it  thefe  two  were  firft  re£lificd,  as  I  have  declared, 
viz.  taken  quite  aw^y,  the  oti  er  two  might  with  mucheafe  be 
amended,  as  here  I  (liall  declnre. 

*  For  example, — 

*  Firft,  then,  1ft  it  be  fupposM  that  the  ways  are  thus  prepared* 
fo  that  there  were  neither  din,  nor  the  flinie  or  greafe  of  the  cart- 
wheels; and  t!.at  I  tc\\^\x  plainly  fee  all  thefe  deep-holes  and  un- 
evfnn  iT  s,  I  would  not  doubt  but  very  well  to  mend  them  all, 
both  tolerably  and  fufficiently,  without  the  coil  of  one  load  of 
Aones  or  gravel  \  only  by  thib  menu*,  viz. 

*  Let  but  my  labourers  tut  down  wiiii  their  mattocks,  all  thcfe 
adjoynlncr  unevennefi'js,  (wiiich  are  good  ftones  and  grave)  in 
nioft  placcii,  only  iil  laid),  ar;d  fill  up  thefe  holes  with  the  fame* 

*  Thus  oniy  ihaii  the  ways  be  ten  times  better  than  they  were, 
and  firm  enougli  for  pr<.ient  and  fiuure  ufe,  if  they  might  be  al- 
ways fo  kept  clean* 

*  Fit  the  ways,  if  the  dirt  were  taken  off,  would  in  a  great 
meafure  mend  themfelves,  with  a  very  little  looking  to- 

'  Yet  I  would  not  be  midaken,  js  if  I  did  intend  no  other 
mending  but  this.  No.  This  is  but  to  fhew  how  (without  the 
coll  of  any  new  gravel  or  ftones,  &c.)  the  ways  may  be  made  far 
better  than  they  are,  or  ever  will  be,  by  all  the  labour  and  coft 
liu'y  aliially  bellow  upon  them  time  after  time. 

*  But  new,  ifter  this  thorough  clean fiiig  (and  not  before),  I 
Aould  have  all  thefe  hollownefles  fiilM  up  with  the  bell  gravel  or 
^ones  that  poflibly  can  be  got  for  that  purpofe  j  and  whete  there 
..    •'^^cni  need,  lome  wooo,  but  not  n.uch. 

For  still  I  believe  (by  the  way  which  I  shall  jdirect  for  the 
"^  *  constaoi 
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constant  care  in  looking  after  the  ways,  when  tbey'are  once  -truly 
mended)  if  there  were  neither  wood,  stones,  nor  gravel, ,  but  only 
good  hard  earth  (nay  plow'd  lands  rhemseWes)  the  ways  could 
not  possibly  be  very  oad  at  all ;  no  not  in  the  depth  of  winter. .  j 

^  'Tis  only  want  of  diligence  and  care, 

^  Which  causeth  wayes  to  be  out  of  repair ;  ..''.. 

*  And  as  they'r  daily  gall'4  with  wearing,  

*  So  must  be  daily  fiU'd  with  good  repairing.^  , 

*  This  is  the  only  way,  no  wzy  but  this  ; 

*  And  thus  a  fool  may  mend  all  what's  amiss 

*  With  ease,  when  once  he's  shew'd  but  how ;  he*l  then 

*  Become  as  wise  in  this,  as  wiser  men. 

*  However  this  may  seem  a  riddle,  and  impossible;  yetldoubit 
not  but  plainly  to  make  it  appear  most  true  and  feasible,  when  I 
come  to  give  my  directions  for  their  perpetual  maintenance,  which 
very  suddenly  1  shall  fall  upon. 

*  There  is  one  thing  more  very  considerable  in  this  work,  which 
is,  the  rounding  and  heightntng  the  ways  in  all  places  where  pos- 
s^iy  they  may  be  so  ordered,  the  better  to  keep  off  the  water, 
which  is  the  great  corrupter  of  all  high- ways. 

*  And  to  this  purpose,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  divert  all  drain^, 
which  usually  issue  down  upon  high-ways,  and  to  find  them  some 
other  passage,  if  possible. 

*  Many  other  curiosities  and  circumstances  there  are,  as  to 
the  compleate  and  exact  performance  in  this  work,  too  tedioujs 
here  to  be  inserted :  but  they  must  be  left  to  the  wit  and  discra- 
tion of  the  ingenuous  undertaker,  in  the  time  of  the  operation,  as 
need  shall  require. 

^9  Thus  far  towards  mending :  Now  for  maintaining. 

*  T/i^  certain  way  to  keep  and  maintain  the  High'*wat/s 

firm  and  good  for  ever, 

*  I  will  first  suppose,  that  the  ways  are  thus  regulated,  cleansed, 
and  firmly  once  mended,  according  to  the  order  prescribed ;  and 
that  two  days  have  passed  since  this  work  was  done. 

*  Now  in  these  two  daycs  time,  there  are  pretty  deep  cart-rutis 
jpade  again,  but  in  twice  two  dayes,  much  more  deep;  and  in  a 
week  or  fortnight's  time,  so  deep,  and  with  high  ridges,  that  it  ivill 
occasion  a  horse  to  stumble  in  going  across. 

*  This  is  the  first  beginning,  and  the  chicfest  cause  of  the  ruinc 
of  all  high-ways. 

*  How  easily  might  this  be  mended,  if  there  were  appointed  but 
a  labouring  man  daily  to  look  after  them;  so  far  as  he  mi^ht  well 
Wjllk  in  one  day,  and  back  again,  with  his  shovel  or  rake  in  his 
hand,  and  only  be  carcfuil  but  to  turn  those  little  ridges  into  the 
(%rt«-rtttts  ;^iu.;  and  the  work  were  done. . 

.  i\\iixA  then  aguin  the  next  day;  and  so  day  after  day,  all  the  vcr.r 

U  4  throughout; 
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-throughont !  In  which  work,  he  shouU  npt  isiiAr  in  miinhiiimy 
loose  4t>one  to  lye  or  continue  in  either  of  the^vmeiteactfy  lojftMt- 
ble  or  fall  $  and  in  this  posture  might.imemtt^fcfQ|»Jiiiiji^^;7y,i§^ 
or  10  miles  firm,  perfect  and  good»  allthe  jmr  too^..  .'  ^ 

Tie  order  of  du  Ha^'mum^ .  and  iiscmmi^fti  Jf^wtfi* 

^  First  having  his  station  or  altbtment  givaiininj$  h^W  fvfrflf 
how  many  miles  he  is  to  take  uito  his  chdorgc  aiu|  oaffr^-  (wj^iich 
may,  aiid  must  be  more  or  less,  according  tO'tiie^oMliM6<.-br  hd^ 
ness  of  the  nature  of  the  ground)^  I  say,  he  haying  oftoeeetUedsand 
entered  upon  his  undertaking,  he  shall  then,  every  -wprking  day. 
be  up,  and  upon  the  high-ways  at  wofkiog  fime,  suminer  aso 
.winter,  either  with  mattock,  shovel,  rake,  scoop,  wobd-brlly  whieeU 
.barrow,  or  what  other  tool  or  implements  may  be  thought  needfiu} 
^or  such  a  work. 

'  And  thus  shall  he  walk  and  work  frpm  morning  to  night.     . 

'  first  he  shall  work  half  his  station  one  way,  for  two  <||r  jEhvec 
days  forewards  and  backwards,  and  perform  whatever  maj  be  moit 
needful!  for  his  days-work  there.  '  / 

'  Then  the  next  two  or  three  days,  he  shall  do  the  li|ke.tDjiit 
c^her  half  station,  the  other  way. 

'  So  that  once  in'  a  week*^  time,  shall  his  whole  jallotment  be 
constantly  amended  :  And  I  suppose  one  man  may  look  after  ten 
miles  very  well,  in  most  ordinary  good  soyls. 

*  So  that  by  this  rule,  ten  men  shall  constantly  keep  one  hun^ 
red  of  miles  perfect  and  firm  the  whole  year  ;  which  csnnqt  bees- 
teemed  a  great  charge. 

'  But  I  suppose  it  may  be  objected  thus,  (and  truly)^  That  in 
some  grounds,  one  man  cannot  possibly  manage  ten  mileSi  hy  real- 
son  orthe  badness  of  the  soyl,  &c. 

*  I  answer  thus  :  Tlien  let  him  (notwithstanding)  manage  so  fiar 
as  he  can,  in  this  manner :  Although  it  be  but  five  miles,  vis.  his 
two  miles  and  a  half  one  way  in  two  or  three  days,  and  his  two 
miles  and  a  ^alf  the  other  way,  next  two  or  three  days,  more  or 
less,  as  shall  be  found  by  experience  fit. 

'  And  if  quite  through  the  land  the  work  would  require  such  a 
durge  as  this,  viz.  one  day-man  for  every  five  miles,  what  pould 
that  signifie  ? 

^  Nothing — in  reference  to  so  great  a  benrfit  to  all  travellersi  and 
a  general  good  to  the  whole  nation,  as  I  shall  declare }  therefore 
ought  n^t  to  be  repined  at. 

*  Yet  I  ani  very  confident,  that  in  most  places,  (and  but  verj 
few  excepted),  that  one  man  may  very  well  keep  ten  miles  toller* 
ably  well,  in  almost  the  worst  soyls  ;  yet  it  must  be  grantedi  that 
rhose  worst  grounds  can  never  be  kept  sc  sprucely  fine  (or  garden 
ike)  as  may  those  other  sandy  or  gravelly  soyls. 

*  Howcfvcr^  it  may  most  easily  be  conceived^  that  the  constant  at* 

tendance 
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;flf-'fr^a  sb,  that  tliey  shall  absolutly  be  free  fibm  those  gmas  an^ 
ommon  annoyances^  and  most  grieroiw  iaconvenieneea^  whibb  wt 
Cad  br  daily  .and  wofuU  ezpecience.  ^ 

*  TasKfere,  I  jay,  let  the  cost  be  what  ft  willi  that  ahould  not 
^tM*  its  from  patting  it  into  practice  or  tryal.  Yet^  I  believerl  ai^ 
jmch  about  the  matter  in  respect  of  the  charge.  •  -     •  ,-: 

- '  <  I  -am  likewise  very  confident,  that  after  the  (mt  tlibf0n|{i 
•cleansiilg  and  amending,  the  ordinary  statutable  yearly  clur|fF, 
Vu.  every  man's  six  days  work,  &c«  will  suffice;  together  tm^ 
-those  other  provisions  aiready  design'd  and  allowed  to  tliat  pttxv 
|K»e. 

•  ^  Yet,  if  I  be  a-little  out  in  this,  I  hope  I  shftll  be  excused  wiling 
it  shall  be  consider'd,  that  I  am  not  out  in  the  grand  cast  df  ttk 
design. 

' '-  *  But  at  the  first  there  must  be  som^  way  found  out  fof  taioi« 
^ah  ordinary  charge,  to  have  them  once  firmly  done;  antf,  afifi^ 
that,  these  constant  labouring  men  shall  keep  them  ever-sOj  at'i 
amail  expence. 

T/ie  Conclusion,  and  very  Lifsrfihe  Bttsfness, 
'Bnty^rst,  I  would  have  no  common  overseers  imployed  ilk  thie 
wbA:  For, 

•By  their  great  wisdoms,  and  their  oversight,  ■    ' 

*  They  ne're  could  see  to  mend  the  Ways  aright. 
'^  Therefore  it  is  most  necessary,  that  for -every  hundi^d  or -two 
hundred  miles,  (more  or  less,  as  maybe  thought £t,)  theiv  be 
one  surveyor  general^  some  active»trusty«honest  man,  who  ahould 
constantly  be  on  horse-back  himself,  or  his  most  faithfuil  trusteetj^ 
siding  upon  his  station,  day  after  day,  to  see  that  the  day-men-la- 
''bourers  truly  acted  their  parts,  according  to  their  orders  given. 

'  And  in  case  of  neglect  of  their  parts,  in  any  of  these  least  punq- 

^ilio's,  vi?.  as  to  suSer  any  deep  dirt  to  lye  in  the  horse-trackf 

loose  stones,  (the  great  undoer  of  horses,  and  most  constant  occ^ 

sion  of  falls,}  uneven  liule  knubs,  or  any  holes  or  cart-rutts  un;^ 

; mended,  or  any  other  negle^ct. 

*  Then  he  shall  have  power  (at  his  discration}  to  punish  such 
labourers  by  stoping  some  part  of  their  wages,  or  by  putting 
them  out  of  that  so  constant,  good,  and  very  easie  imployment, 
and  toelect  others  in  their  places. 

*  Which  thing  will  cause  them  be  daily  carefull  and  diiiigent; 
and  without  such  an  exact- continual-daily-constant-strictness,  and 
9ach  severity,  by  sush  faithfuil  and  choice  persons,  (who  will  not 
pke  an  office  for  any  end,  so  much,  as- to  be  active,  and  to  see 
-^"  business  well  performed),  the  work  will  not  be  done  ;  but 

it  may^  with  the  greatest  ease  and  pleasure  imaginable. ' 

Having 
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Having  thus  furnished  vou  with  an  oxtraet  from  this  cnriom 
nnd  rare  work,  I  may,  perhaps,  at  another  timei  notice  some  of 
the  particulars  therein  communicated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  at  thii 
time,  that  all  improvement  is  not  of  modern  date,  and  that  many 
parts  of  tJie  Ratimwl  Discottrsey  presented  to  Charles  11.  by  Mr 
Mace,  might  be  carried  into  execution  at  the  present  day,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  public  roaHs,  and  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
those  who  travelled  upon  them.     I  am  yours,  &c.  J,  F.-  E. 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER's   MAGAZINE. 

Observations  relative  to  Flax. 
Sir* 

Happening  to  take  up  an  old  newspaper  the  other  day  by  ac- 
cident, (the  Courier  of  the  i7th  October  last),  I  met  with  the 
following  observations  relative  to  flax.  As  I  have  just  begun  to 
cultivate  some,  (for  you  must  know  I  am  but  a  very  young  farm- 
er), and  ncvc-r  having  met  with,  in  any  author,  the  mode  of 
treatment  therein  recommended,  I  should  wish  much  to  be  in- 
formed, tlirough  the  medium  of  some  of  your  correspondents- ao- 
quiunted  with  the  cultivation  and  management  of  flax,  how  far  it 
would  be  safe  to  adopt  the  mode  pointed  out,  as  thexe  are  fre- 
quently hints  on  different  subjects  suggested  in  this  way,  more 
ingenious  than  practically  useful.  Begging  your  insertion  of  this 
when  convenient, 

I  subscribe  myself.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

Perthshire,  May  1 809.  C.  R- 

*  Flax, — ^The  exposure  of  flax  or  hemp  to  the  frost  or  snow, 

*  materi  Illy  facilitates  the  dressing  of  it,  by  destroying  the  glu- 

*  tinous  matter  which  unites  the  fibres  \  and  it  is  now  establish- 

*  ed,  that  keeping  these  plants  a  second  winter,  will  reduce,  by 

*  one  half,  the  labour  which  will  attend  the  dressing  of  them  the 

*  first  year.     It  is  recommended,  that,  after  steeping,  the  plants 

*  he  either  spread  to  the  action  of  the  frost  and  air,  or  placed  in 
'  b'.indles,  on  their  ends,  and  left  in  that  state  till  the  spring :  the 

*  better  they  are  dried,  the  less  will  be  the  waste  in  dressing. ' 


TO  TITi:  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

(hi  Peat-Ashes. 

S'R, 

In  the  ronnty  of  Bedford  (at  Flitwick),  peat-ashes  are  sold  as 
r;;::r.rc,  .jud  are  upcd  as  a  top  dr'-ssing  for  clovers,  and  sometimes 

for 
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for  barley,  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  60  Winchester  bushels  per 
acre.  They  are  usually  spread  during  the  month  of  March  on 
clcnrer ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  barley  lands  after  the  seed  is 
aowt).  Peat-ashes  are  also  admirably  useful  as  manure  for  tur- 
nipsy  and  are  easily  drilled  with  or  over  the  seed,  .by  means  of  a 
drill«box  connected  with  a  loaded  cart. 

The  crumbs  or  morsels  of  peat  which  break  from  the  spade-i 
fuls,  are  carefully  preserved  at  the  places  alluded  to,  and  are  sold 
for  the  same  purposes  as  peat*ashes.  But,  of  peat  thus  pul- 
verized, a  larger  quantity  per  acre  is  used  than  of  ashes.  The 
method  of  burning  peat  into  ashesy  is  nearly  as  follows. 

After  the  quantity  required  has  been  cast,  a  portion  sufficient 
to  kindle  a  iarge  heap  (suppose  two  cart-loads)  is  dried,  as  much 
as  if  intended  for  winter's  use.  A  conical  pile  is  then  built  and 
fired  \  and,  as  soon  as  the  flame  or  smoke  makes  its  appearance 
at  imv  of  the  crevices,  it  is  kept  back  by  fresh  peat,  just  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  be  free  from  water  \  and  thus  the  pile  is  continual-iir 
ly  increased,  until  it  has  burnt  thiny  or  forty  loads,  or  as  much 
more  as  may  be  required.  The  slower  the  process  the  better  v 
but,  in  case  Qi  too  languid  a  consumption,  the  heap  should  be 
stirred  by  a  stick,  whenever  the  danger  of  extinction  seems  pro* 
bable. 

In  case  of  rain,  the  workman  should  be  prepared  with  some 
coarse  thick  turf,  with  which  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  cone. 

Perhaps  the  information  now  given  may  be  satisfactory  to  A«  B. 
(see  p^  177,  No.  34.  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine).     I  am,  &c. 

A  Friend. 


FOR  THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 


On  the  Use  of  Soap- Makers*  Waste  Ashes^  commonly  called  Soap- 
er^  Waste t  as  a  Manure,  DrawJi  uphy  Order  of  the  Board 
OF  Agriculture,  and  published  by  its  Direction. 

Introduction. — ^The  Board  of  Agriculture  having  found,  upon 
inquiry,  that  the  produce  of  soapmakers'  waste  ashes,  in  London 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  alone,  amounts  to  above  20,000 
tons  per  annumi  and  is  likely  to  increase,  more  especially  from 
the  use  of  kelp  having  been  lately  introduced  into  the  London 
market,  which  furnishes  a  greater  quantity  of  refuse  ashes  ;  and 
being  convinced,  from  the  most  accurate  information,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  many  of  its  members,  that  this  quantity  of  valuable 
manure,  if  brought  into  more  general  use  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case,  would  be  an  object  uf  considerable  importance  to 
the  national  agriculture,  are  desirous  of  giving  all  the  publicity 

possible 
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possible  to  a  drcumstance  so  well  descnring  tHd^attMtbmof  iiMi^ 
erSy  gardeners,  hop-planters,  nurserymen  and  others  i^itiploylri 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  more  especially  those  in'  the  ifei^ 
bourhood  of  the  metropolis,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  nayigatMHk 
therewith  connected ;  and,  with  that  view,  have  resohred  te  d^A^ 
late  the  following  observations,  collected  from  the  best  infarmadM 
wiiich  it  has  hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  the  Board  t6  c^tslik 

Sort  of  AsJu — The  great  distinction  to  be  found  in  sbap-lAe^ 
depends  upon  the  sort  of  alkaline  salt  used  by  the  soap-Mftr^ 
When  kelp  and  barilla  are  the  materials,  the  ashes  ate  fbtmd  f6*b9 
more  than  twice  as  strong  and  effective  as  a  manure,  than  sudllM 
are  the  refuse  of  common  potash  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  'ibiy 
be  attributed,  not  only  the  difFlerent  quantities  per  acre  that  'M 
recommended,  but  also  the  different  results  which  harve  atteiiM; 
the  use  of  this  dressing  in  different  parts  of  the  kingddttii  dil 
any  failures  which  may  have  taken  place.  The  ashes  to  b^  -fihti* 
cured  at  London  are  all  made  from  barilla  and  kelp.  •    -  >d 

Analysis. — Mr  Davy  analysed  two  specimens  of  soapets- '#Mlft 
(sent  him  by  Mr  Hawes),  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  fnsltt^ 
tion^  and  the  following  was  the  result. 

The  waste  from  barilla  gave,  in  lOCparts,— 
Ofcarbonateof  lime, about  76?  rp  ^      ,  ^^      7  „,     ^^i' 

Of  quick.Hmc,  about    -     ,5^  ^"'•"I'^^ousmatter^J  Olpaito. 

Of  gypsum,  about    ------.----5 

Of  common  salt    ------------     \\ 

Of  cai4)onate  of  soda      ------.--     -     i^f  ■ 

Tlie  waste  from  kelp,  in  100  parts,  gave  about  94*  of  cakateous 
matter,  in  the  same  state  as  that  from  barilla  ;  about  three  'of 
gypsum,  and  one  and  a  half  of  soluble  saline  matterj  containing, 
apparently,  nearly  tlie  same  proportions  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
pi  common  salt,  as  in  the  former  instance. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  chemical  nature  of  soapers*  waste,  that 
it  will  be  applicable  wherever  calcareous  matter  is  wanted  in  lafids, 
and  that  it  will  serve  the  purposes  of  liming. 

The  small  quantity  of  alkaline  salt  and  of  gypsum  that  it  con* 
tains,  will  likewise  render  it  much  superior  to  common  calcaordMia 
matter,  as  a  top-dressing  for  every  kind  of  grass.  "  -  ' 

It  seems  probable,  that  these  ashes  will  be  found  of  most  be* 
nefit  on  soils  that  abound  largely  with  undecomposed  vegediUe 
lubstanccs,  upon  which  the  alkaline  salt  will  act  powerfuilyt 
Charcoal  also,  wherever  found,  may  be  rendered  miscible  with 
vater,  which  will  produce  a  considerable  effect.  The  ashes  pror- 
tng  highly  beneficial  on  peat-moss,  and  on  low  spongy  mieadc^vf, 
$eems  to  be  a  confirmation  of  this  fact.  On  calcareous  soils  thy 
may  not  produce  an  e<{ual  result|  as  one  third  of  the  mass  of  thtte 

ashes 
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asMi!  IB  composed  of  lim«.    They  C9n  scarcely  be  fecommsiided 
Oa  dry  bumixig  sands. 

.  Sttdi  formers,  as  are  in  the  habit  of  makinf^  compottSj  will  pro* 
l^abJy  use  these  ashes  as  a  material  in  formmg  the  heaps  %  andy 
«D  iaf  as  earth  is  coacemed,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the.prao* 
usst  I  btttj  in  respect  of  dung,  it  may  admit  a  doubt.  Id  pro- 
po^n  to  the  quantity  of  alkaline  matter  left  in  the  asheSj  it  will 
tpod  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  effect  of  the  dung;  and  as 
t]M;. addition  of  ashes  will  render  stirring  and  mixing  necessary,  k 
B^erits  consideration,  whether  the  better  svstem  ue  not  to  use 
d(es9  manures  separately.  It  seems  adviseaole,  in  the  application 
of  these  ashes  to  araUe  crops,  to  sov^r  and  harrow  them  in  pte»- 
viously  to  sowing  the  seedi  which  will  prevent  the  action  of  any 
acrid  or  caustic  quality  on  the  germination  of  the  young  plants 
The  same  circumistance  will  point  out  the  autumn  a»  the  pioper 
season  ibr  applying  them  on  grass  lands,  though  experiments  may 
be  tried  with  thenft  early  in  spring.  Mr  Hawes,  frem  the  tnfox^ 
mation  which  he  has  received,  particularly  from  Liverpool,  where 
they  ate  eagerly  sought  after,  states,  that  they  are  mixed  with 
pond,  ditch,  and  river  mud,  and  used  in  about  four  months.  This 
also  agrees  with  the  practice  of  Robert  Thornton.  Esq.  of  Clap- 
ham,  who  has  used  them  about  four  years,  and  has  thereby  great? 
ly  improved  a  very  sour  pasture.  In  Cheshire  they  plough  them 
into  the  land ;  but  an  Essex  farmer  remarks,  that  these  ashes  are 
of  so  heavy  a  quality,  that  the  tillage  should  be  shallow, 

Effect.^Lxx  Surrey,  these  ashes  have  been  found  infalliblv  to 
kill  msects,  {Makdm^sCQwp.'rol.vk.  p.  173.)  The  effect  dF  uese 
ashes  admirable  both  on  grass  and  arable  {Adam*s  Essays  on  Agri^ 
cuUuref  vol.  i.  p.  167.)  Destroys  slugs  and  vermin  of  ev^ry  de- 
scription {Ji^cum  Rustkum.)  Mr  Alansfield,  near  Epping,  on  a 
poor  sour  pasture  that  would  not  mow,  nor  would  stock  eat  it^ 
four  waggon-loads  per  acre  effected  a  total  change ;  soil  strong, 
wet,  and  heavy  (F^x  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  2^.)  Mr  Sherwood^  of 
Abbots-Langley,  Herts,  has  used  these  ashes  with  very  great  suc- 
cess mixt  in  composts.  They  are  very  serviceable  in  new  planta- 
tions, panicularly  where  the  soil  is  cold.  A  Noble  Lord,  a  mem<- 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  possesses  a  grass  field  in  Wilt*- 
shire,  which  was  manured  with  soap-ashes  near  twenty  years  ago, 
^pi-  the  im{Nrovement  was  very  great,  and  has  continued  so  ever 

Ece.  Two  principal  farmers  near  Ealing,  Mr  Thorne  and  Mr 
jvett,  have  used  them  for  many  years  for  arable  land,  with  great 
soocess  and  advantage.  Robert  Tnomton,  Esq.  of  Clapham,  in 
.IQine  experiments  amounting  to  seven  acres,  found  that  these 
^9^  added  a  load  of  hay  per  acre  to  the  crop^  The  Marquis  of 
lUbcreora's  bailiff  says,  his  father  always  considered  one  load  of 

soap. 
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soap-ashes  equal  to  five  loads  of  rotten  dun^,  and  particularly  im- 
proved the  soil  and  verdure.  The  Reverend  Mr  Dudley  formed, 
in  £sseX|  composts  of  these  ashes  with  marsh  banks,  which  were 
mixed  well  together,  and  spread  on  cft^ss  land  with  great  effect. 
Hence  there  is  considerable  reason  for  believing,  that  iKeteVis 
scarcely  a  manure  to  be  procured,  that  will  be  found  so  profit- 
able (price  considered)  as  these  ashes,  and  thnt  the  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  and  of  all  the  navigations  leading  from  it, 
may  embark  largely  in  the  use  of  this  manure,  without  the  smal- 
lest apprehension  of  loss  by  so  doing  ;  but  fhat,  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  find  the  profit  decidedly  great,  and,  by  the  use  of 
them,  may  prevent  the  continual  advance  of  s»ll  sorts  of  manure. 
Barges  bringing  lime,  chalk,  timber,  bricks,  malt,  and  com  to 
London,  can  get  a  freight  back  at  twelve  hours'  notice. 

Conclmion. — It  is  evident,  from  the  preceding  observations, 
that  the  use  of  soapers'  waste  is  well  known  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  this  valuable  manure  is  like- 
ly considerably  to  increase,  owing  to  the  more  extended  use  of 
kelp  in  the  soap  manufacture,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the 
following  particulars  ascertained,  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner 
than  hitherto  has  been  the  case. 

1 .  The  soils  and  the  crops  for  which  this  manure  is  best  cal- 
culated ? 

2.  The  quantity  that  should  be  laid  on  each  per  acre  ? 
S.  The  proper  period  of  the  year  for  laying  it  on  ? 

1.  Whether  any"  mixture  should  be  used  with  soapers'  waste<— 
what  is  the  best  mixture — ^and  the  best  proportions  ? 

5.  What  are  the  effects  of  this  article  compared  with  other  ma- 
nures, and  its  relative  value  ? 

Any  information  regarding  these  particulars,  transmitted  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  32,  Sackvillc  Street,  London,  will  be  pan- 
tlcularly  acceptable. 

N.  B.  These  ashes  may  be  had  by  applying  to  Mr  John  Trot- 
ter, Dunbar,  or  Mr  Thomas  Paterson,  Prestonpans. 

To  THE  conductor  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Manures, 

Sir, 

The  following  rcmnrks  are  on  an  important  subject,  and|  if 
hey  can,  with  propriety,  be  inserted  in  yourusefui  misceUany» 
1  am  convinced  they  will  do  some  general  good,  both  to  agriciU'- 
ture  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

No  article  in  husbandry  and  gardening  is  of  more  consequence 
*ban  manure.  The  labours  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  researches  oJF 
the  naturalist,  are  more  or  less  advantageous-  to  a  district^  accord- 
ing 
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ing  as  abundant  supplies  of  manure  can  or  cannot  be  obtain-* 
e<u  The  sources  whence  this  substance  can  be  drawn  are  limited 
by  nature,  and  by  various  circumstances.  The  chief  supply  is 
from  cattle ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  aqii^tityof  these 
commensurate  with  the  improvements  by  which  husbandry i^ould 
iHherwise  be  advanced,  manure  is  evidently  a  most  importantVrr 
iideratum  in  every  district. 

The  process  of  nature  in  preserving  the  balance. betwixt  animal 
and  vegetable  existences,  is  wonderful.  The  former  inhale  the 
effluvia  Mrith  grateful  and  salutary  Sensations,  which  the  latter 
throw  off;  and  they  derive  health  as  well  as  nourishment  froQi 
their  productions.  The  latter  receive  their  support  and  their  sa« 
lutary  influence  from  the  exuviae  of  the  former,  and  are  more  or 
less  vigorous  according  as  abundance  of  these  are  supplied.  To 
both  classes  of  existences  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  relieved  of  their 
fruits;  and  to  both,  culture  and  cleanliness  are  peculiarly  salu« 
tary. 

r  But  this  invaluable  species  of  manure  is,  to  our  fastidious  sen- 
sations, so  loathsome,  that  we  as  speedily  as  possible  banish  it  front 
our  sight.  When  men  were  scattered  over  extensive  fields^ 
this  was  natural  and  useful ;  but,  when  closely  penned  toge* 
ther  in  cities,  the  same  art  that  preserves  them  there,  and  regu- 
lates the  motion  of  all  their  natural  propensities,  must  be  exer- 
cised in  relieving  them  from  this  disagreeable  feeling.  As  things 
are  managed  in  this  and  in  most  other  large  cities,  human  exuvia; 
are  indeed  put  out  of  sight,  but  that  is  all ;  for  nearly  their  whole 
substance  is  decomposed  in  tlie  atmosphere  which  we  breathe} 
and  the  remainder,  after  attaining  its  last  degree  of  loathsomeness, 
is  deliberately  carried  under  our  noses  to  that  situation  where 
alone  it  can  be  got  quit  of  altogether. 

From  the  process  we  observe  going  forward  in  the  country,  in 
church-yards  and  elsewhere,  where  putrid  and  fermenting  sub- 
stances are  neutralized  and  absorbed  without  noisomeneis  and 
without  difficulty ;  it  is  astonishing  that  a  similar  process  should 
not  have  been  instituted  at  home.  Two  things  only  are  necessary, 
^to  have  no  unnecessary  mixture  of  fluidity,  and  to  supersaturate 
the  exuviae  with  ashes,  soil,  or  any  carbonaceous  matter.  The 
fluid  part  of  exuvia:  is  known  to  be  invaluable  in  many  manufac- 
tures, and  cannot  be  collected  in  sufficient  quantities  for  their 
purposes.  The  sweepings  of  a  house,  and  the  ashes  produced  in 
tbe  grate  might,  without  any  other  assistance,  supersaturate  the 
rest;  But  for  the  attainment  of  health  and  cleanliness,  no  one 
surely  will  grudge  (when  it  is  necessary)  the  trouble  of  getting 

Snd,  or  some  such  substance,  to. complete. this  supersaturation« 
ut  artists  now  bend  their  geivius  to  every  improvement  in  every 

object. 
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object.    Can  an  article  of  fumitare  for  accomplieiung  these  ob« 
jects,  therefore,  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  impitiycdient  ? 

To  me  it  appears  quite  practicable  to  collect  the  whole'  exavia 
of  this  metropolis,  amounting  annually  to  some  thousam):  toosi 
by  such  means  as  I  shall  su^^j^est.  The  hand  of  the  nniMMe 
might  here,  as  in  most  municif'fil  improvements,  be  naefef  ivllie 
beginning,  and  in  the  superintendance  of  this  matter;  bst  ndivU 
dual  interest  would  afterwards^  I  am  persuaded,  de  the  rest  very 
fully. 

I  would  propose  to  have  from  twelve  to  twenty  piibiie  tjunffcs 
of  Cloacina  erected  in  convenient  situationsr^and  eadi  onderfht 
superintendance  of  its  owner  or  his  lessee.  I  think  these  tanpbs 
ought  to  be  kept  clean,  by  supersaturating  and  remevtng  eimf 
thing  of  an  opposite  kind  ;  that  they  ought  to  be  neat  and  cois* 
modious  ;  of  a  convenient  form,  and  in  such  a  position,  that  Aey 
should  either  be  on  a  step,  or  be  a  half  story  up  ^  that  theMffi* 
voirs  should  be  built  round  with  ashlar,  and  floorecf,  and  have 
such  an  inclination  of  the  sides  »s  to  make  the  bottom'naniew, 
which  bottom  ought  to  incline  towards  the  back,  in  tefaidc  the 
door  or  fixture,  by  which  the  contents  ace  to  be  removed,  dumid 
be  placed ;  and,  the  bottom  bemg  sufficiently  raised  above  die 
ground  below,  the  cart  could  be  carried  under  it.  A  few  nio» 
tions  with  the  shovel  would  by  this  means  discharge  the  eofitents 
of  the  reservoir  into  the  cart,  which  could  proceed  thcovgh  hues 
and  by-paths  into  the  country. 

In  order  to  collect  the  whole  exuviae  of  a  neigfabourhodd,  I  would 
make  this  distribution  a  matter  of  labour  and  attention.  Eveey 
morning  at  an  early  hour,  let  the  proprietor  of  the  ward  veservm^ 
or  his  servant,  go  through  and  collect  the  domestic  oontetttt. 
These  ought  to  be  collected  in  each  house  into  a  square  ban,  irith 
a  lid,  in  a  supersaturated  state,  which  box  the  lessee  woold  carry 
with  him,  leaving  another  for  the  use  of  neat  day,  wilb  a  qvn* 
tity  of  saturating  matter,  as  ashes,  dried  soil,  &c.  He  might  abe 
collect  the  fluid  exuvix  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers^  m  a 
separate  jar ;  these  boxes  might  be  put  upon  his  barrow  faehiw^ 
by  which  he  might  carry  them  into  the  ward  deposite,  emptying 
each  box  therein  by  a  side  door,  taking  care,  however,  tn  emper- 
saturate  the  whole. 

As  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  and  other  rubbish  mieht  net  he 
sufiicient  for  all  this  supersaturation,  the  carts  that  earned  off  the 
rubbish  might,  in  coming  in  from  the  country,  bring  a  quantity  of 
the  matter  necessary  for  this  purpose,  which  could  be  distributed 
about  the  ward  in  the  morning  by  the  proprietor  or  his  aertant  m 
the  returned  bOx.  It  would  be  proper  to  begin  with  carefully 
covering  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  top  ofthe  ooatentialso, 
in  like  manner,  should  be  covered  with  equal  care. 

The 
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.The  great  diiticuh^  tb  overcome  is,  to  make  Ai$  a  work  that' 
petjioris^cair  cfb  aboiit  iirlthout  cKfficulty  or  disgasti  Nothing  InK 
8iriMfisbfti#at|ori  can  prevent .  the  last,  and  a  due  system  of  poliiUf 
die  flirsir.  t^bnalties  for  throwing  exuvise  out  of  the  windows,  and 
cert9&n  Immnnitie^. secured  to  uie  proprietor  or  lessee  of  these^ 


dtsigri 

able,  might:  b^  clothed  with  decency,  and  even,  in  course  of  tiiliie> 
wuh  n<5t  unseemly  flowers  and  ornaments. 

t  iii^  parddn  for  bein|  so  minute;  but  it  is  impossible  to  eltpect 
ixs^  adtrantflige  without  this ;  for  as  people  recoil  from  thfs  sub* 
ject  as  a  thing  unfit  for  notice,  they  must  be  convinced,  not  only' 
of  }rs  6f  pediency,  but  also  of  its  practicability. 

f  ^1)  cdrrclude  with  jtl^t  noticing,  that  were  the  system,  above 
reconamended,  adopted  throughout  the  kingdom,  manjr  thou^nd 
a'cres  or  ground  would  be  made  of  double  their  present  value. 
Ulaiiy  thousand  invaluable  plants,  now  rare,  would  be  produced 
ibi  otir.  gardens ;  the  atmosphere  of  our  towns  and  streets  would 
lie  piirified ;  and  numbers  of  people  not  only  supplied  with  la-* 
tiour,  but  with  labour  of  the  most  productive  kind  to  the  king* 
dom. 

EdifiSurg/i,  19.  -Mary,  180^.  Glaucus. 

TO  THE   CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Tkottgkis  on  Paper  Credit, 
Sftt 

'  The  old  adage  of  Ne  sutur  ultra  erepidam  may,  with  great  pfa«' 
r,  be  applied  to  the  writer  of  the  *  Eflay  upon  the  too  great 
\itRtof  Paper  Circulation  in  Great  Britain,  but  more  particu^* 
hriy  *n  Scotland, '  inferted  fome  time  fince  in  your  excellent  Ma- 
^jUkSne.  The  gentleman  who  writes  on  that  fubje£i  may,  for  aught 
I  know',  be  a  daf  in  matters  of  agriculture,  though  not  verfant  in 
tte  Tcicncc  of  political  economy.  With  your  kave,  I  (hall  make 
aHfew  ttmarks  on  his  communication. 

*  He  fays,-^'  I  (hail,  therefore,  without  further  preamble,  ftite 
k|L  as  an  axiom  univerfally  admitted  of,  that  the  paper  circulation 
of  this  khtgdom  is  vaflly  too  much  extended,  confidering  that  the 
plMic  at  large  have  no  further  fecurity  from  individuals  whochoofe 
Hfi^2&3  oriiditr  pa/m,  their  bank-notes  upon  them,  than  the  po- 
pilp*  opinion  entcrta ined  of  their  refpcdive  credits.  * 

v^ilMbms  are  not  very  plenty  in  the  world  ;  and  few  of  them, 
<SbMimMafdy  fpeaking,  are,  as  yet,  to  be  found  in  the  fcience  oJF 
c*^m.x.  Ko.  39.  X  politic4 
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political  economy.  A  writer  acquainted  with  his  fubjeA  wodM 
paufe,  before  he  elevated  to  fo  high  a  rank  what  he  confidered  to  be 
a  truth ;  but  your  correfpondent  boldly  aflerts  as  an  axiom^  what  is  a 
matter  of  confiderable  dubiety  among  the  beft  informed  people.  It 
would  have  been  more  decent  in  this  gentleman,  to  hare  favoured 
the  readers  of  the  effay  with  the  arguments  which  haVe  produced 
convi6iion  upon  his  mind  of  the  exceflive  circulation  of  paper 
money.  To  me,  at  lead,  it  would  have  been  particularly  uleral  \ 
for,  although  I  admit  mod  readily,  that  Tome  bankers  may  ifliie 
too  great  a  quantity  of  notes,  I  do  not  think  that  the  total  circula- 
tion, upon  the  whole,  is  too  great  for  the  growing  demands  pi  the 
country.  Had  he  taken  the  trouble  of  detailing  the  reafons  for  ibe 
opinion  he  is  pleafed  to  entertain,  I  (hould  have  confidered  it  my 
duty  to  have  (lattd  mine  at  length  ;  but,  as  he  has  kept  a  guarded 
filence  as  to  his  cama  scientiay  or  ratio  decidendi^  I  (hall,  on  the 
cuher  hand,  be  equally  mum. 

If  paper  circulation  be  too  much  extended,  then  yoiflr  cone- 
fpondent  ought  to  have  blamed  it  on  account  of  that  OTcr-extenGon 
merely ; — if  paoer  circulation  be  unworthy  of  credit^  then  it  merits 
cenfure,  becaul^  of  its  not  being  good,'  in  mercantile  flang.  When 
we  find  fault  with  the  exceflive  tallnefs  of  a  man,  we  do  not  do  & 
becaufe  he  happens  alfo  to  be  lean.  He  is  too  tall,  becaufe  he  is  To : 
the  property  of  leanncfs  is  another  fault,  purely  accidental  in  the  fame 
perfon.  In  like  manner,  your  correfpondent,  when  he  found  fault 
with  the-  over- circulation  of  paper  money,  ihould  have  expreffed 
this  unfavourable  opinion  of  it,  as  founded  upon  that  id&  jifigfy, 
and  not  lugged  in,  neck  and  flioulders,  the  difqualiiication  of  want 
of  credit.  Were  all  paper  as  good  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
dill  its  over-circulation  would  be  an  evil ;  but  certainly  it  is  no  part 
of  that  evil,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  credit.  This  writer  blames  a 
thing,  viz.  paper  money,  on  account  of  its  poflefling  a  certain  qua- 
lity, viz.  over-circulation,  by  appealing  to  its  bi:ing  undefenring  of 
credit.  The  truth  is,  that  an  over- circulation,  and  a  bad  circula- 
tion, are  two  independent  and  diilin£t  qualities;  for  there  maybe 
an  over-circulation,  yet  all  the  paper  be  good  y  and  the  cirqulatiQn 
may  be  bad,  alchough,  in  regard  to  extent,  it  may  be  exceedingly 
limited.     It  is  but  fair,  to  put  the  faddle  upon  the  right  horfe.. 

One  would  imagine,  that  all  other  traders  had,  before  entering 
into  buiincls,  found  fccurity  for  the  amount  of  their  dealir^s^ 
eife  how  comes  it  that  your  correfpondent  attributes  to  bankers  a- 
lonc,  the  fail  of  producini;  no  other  fecurity  but  *  the  popular  opi- 
nion entcrtuinc  I  of  their  refpcclivc  credits  ?  '  But  I  would  jufl  aik 
him,  does  tlie  Eaft  or  Wed  India  merclunt,  the  great  manufac- 
turer, or,  in  (liort,  the  whole  mercantile  and  manuta£turiqg  wptldf 
fmd  fecurity  to  the  public  for  the  amouiic  of  their  eogageme^ti? 

Hqwi 
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How,  then^  dors  he  fihgle  out  a  particular  profeflioni  that  of  bank* 
ing,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  public,  as  depending  upon  popul4r  opt- 
Dion  folely  for  its  exiftence  i  If  otlier  trading  companies  found  (c- 
curityi  I  (hould  certainly,  from  a  ftnfe  of  equality,  be  of  opinion, 
that  bankers  ought  to  follow  their  example  ;  but  I  can  fee  no  blame 
imputable  to  the  latter,  for  not  doing  what  the  former  never  do 
themfelves. 

I  am  not  difpofed,  at  prefent,  to  admit  an  orer- circulation  of 
paper,  nor  to  deny  the  h&i ;  but,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  I  iliall 
take  it  for  granted  ;  aqd  then  confuler  the  propriety  of  either  of  the 
modes  fuggcfled  for  remedying  the  evil. 

The  firft  mode  mentioned  by  your  correfpondent  is,  for  Parlia- 
ment '  to  pafs  a  bill,  obliging  every  private  b«inker  iifuing  fuch  notes, 
to  lodge  good  fecurities  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  his  intended 
circulation,  and  levying  a  heavy  penalty  from  any  one  exceed- 
ing such  circulation  \  as  alfo,  upon  being  convided  of  fuch  delin- 
quency, the  party  offending  to  be,  ipso  factor  deprived  of , the  power 
of  ifluing  bank  notc:s  thereafter. ' 

Tour  correfpondent  feems  not  to. know  much  of  the  tranfa£):ions 
of  what  is  called  a  private  banker,  or  he  would  know  that  a  pv^rfcn 
of  this  defcription  does  not  iflue  notes  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  reafon  for  his  finding  fecurity.  A  public  banker  ifTues 
notes  of  his  own  )  but  a  private  one  makes  the  whole  of  his  pay-^ 
mcnfs  in  paper  of-otlier  people.  What  he  means  by  a  private 
banker,  I  prefume,  is  in  contradiflinftion  to  a  chartered  bank ;  but 
all  are  not  necelfarily  private,  who  are  not  of  the  latter  defcrip-< 
tion. 

He  talks  of  the  private  banker  lodging  fecurities  to  the  extent  of 
two  thirds  of  his  intended  circulation  \  but  he  does  not  fpecify  how 
that  is  to  be  done,  or  in  whofe  hands  the  trull  is  to  be  repofed; 
If  the  fecurity  is  to  be  in  the  (hape  of  gold  and  (ilver,  locked  up  in 
a  ftrong  box,  then  the  bufinefs  will  be  conduded  necefTarily  at  a 
much  greater  expenfe  than  it  is  done  under  the  prefent  circum- 
ftances  *,  and,  of  courfe,  the  public,  when  dealing  with  a  bank^ 
mud  pay  that  difference.  If  certain  individuals  are  to  become 
-bound  to  that  extent,  then,  if  the  banking  company  fail  in  bufinefs, 
the  public,  to  be  i'ure,  will  not  be  the  fuSerers ;  but,  what  is  infi- 
nitely worfe,  the  lofs  will  fall  upon  the  heads  of  two  or  three  peo- 
/blCi  who  had  come  forward  out  of  mere  friendfhip.  It  were  much 
oetter,  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  fuch  a  misfortune,  that 
the  mod  numerous  body,  the  public,  and  not  the  friends  of  the 
boufe,  comparatively  fpeaking  very  few,  fhould  be  the  fuf^'erers. 
If,  again,  tne  partners  in  this  banking- houfe  muil  give  landed  fe- 
curity before  they  ilFucL  a  note,  then  many  very  able  people,  and 
Ahbi  of' fortune^  from  the  circumilance  of  being  poifeffed  of  to 
-/-':  }^%  heriubl« 
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heritable  property,  are  prevented  from  following 'the  profeffidi^,. 
and,  of  courfe,  the  public  deprived  of  the  manifold  advantages  at- 
tending fuch  an  eftablifiiment.  Befides,  we  all  know  very  well, 
that  landed  gentlemen  are  the  word'  men  of  bufinefs  in  the  worid  \ 
and,  if  no  other  are  to  be  permitted  by  law  to  carry  on  the  occa« 
pation  of  a  banker,  that  fpeciea  of  trade  will  foon  ceafe  to  have 
any  exiftence  at  alK 

But,  pray,  what  does  your  correfpondent  mean  by  an  ^  intended 
circulation  ? '  It  may  be,  that  the  partners  of  a  banking-hovfe 
find  fecurity  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  their  intended  circvlU 
tion  ;  but  what,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  is  to  hinder  cheni' 
from  afterwards  increafing  it  to  fuch  an  extent,  as  that  this  origt<» 
nal  proportion  will  fall  to  one  hundredth  part  ?'  If  this  efieid  caif^ 
not  he  prevented,  (and  no  power  upon  earth  can  do  it),  what  thcf 
better  are  the  public  of  the  boaded  fecurity  lodged  by  thefe  bank' 
ers  at  commencing  bunncfs  ?  Indeed  the  community  will^  in  ill' 
probability,  be  greater  fufferers  than  they  otherwife  would  have* 
been  ;  for,  trufting  to  the  original  fecurity  found  by  the  bankings 
houfe,  tliey  have  repofed  greater  confidence  than  they  would  have 
done  in  other  circumdances,  and,  of  courfe,  become  greater  lo^ 
fers.  It  may  be  faid  that,  in  the  punifhment  cf  the  offending* 
party,  there  is  a  remedy  ;  but  what  is  it  ?  If  the  concern  be  un- 
able to  fulfil  thcfe  engage^ments-,  how  can  they  pay  the  fine  im- 
pofotl  upon  them  by  this  aft  of  Parliament,-  ^vitnout  injuring  the 
public  ?  and,  if  they  do  pay  it,  the  money  eventually  cornea  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  very  people  whom  the  ftatute  meant  to  pro- 
Te61.  Moreover,  it  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme  to  prevent  a  bank- 
er from  ifiuing  any  more  notes,  when  he  is  unable  to  retire  diofe 
already  in  tlie  circle.  One  would  imagine,  that  a  ftatute  to  pre- 
vent the  public  from  trulting  a  bankrupt,  would  be  a  work  of  fu<* 
prrerogHtion.  In  all  thefe  matters,  individuals  are  much  wilier 
tl.an  ads  of  Parliament,  and  the  wifeacres  who  framed  them. 

'  The  fecond  mode  (which  indeed  I  ihould  prefer)  would  be, 
for  the  Legiilature  to  allow  of  no  other  than  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  to  be  i(i\ied  in  circulation  in  South  Britain,  with  branch* 
es  thereof  to  be  fettled  in  the  different  large  trading  cities  through- 
out the  kingdom,  for  the  interior  circulation  and  convenience  of 
trade.  The  fame  plan  to  be  adopted  refpefting  Scotland,  confin- 
ing its  circulation  to  the  Royal  and  Old  Banks,  and  ^ritiih  Linen 
»Jompany,  and  branches  refpedkively  belonging  thereto. ' 

I  would  take  an  even  bet,  that  this  country  gentleman  of  yours 
/;olds  dock  in  one  or  other,  or  all  of  the  different  chartered  Com- 
panies \  elfe  why,  upon  his  own  principle,  need  there  btf  any  o« 
'her  original  or  fundamental  bank  than  the  Bank  of  England? 
^his  might  be  the  grand  trunk  bank,  and  innumerable  collateral 

ones 
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ones  might  branch  from  this  parent  ftem,  through  the  country,  in 
all  direflions.  With  thefe  acceflions  it  would  fapply  the  demands 
of  the  north  and  fouth  parts  of  the  ifland,  as.  well  as  with  the 
afliftance  of  the  three  Scotifh  banks. 

But  your  correfpondent  fecms  aware  of  the  objefiions  that  mud 
necefiarily  occur  to  his  plan;  for  he  fays,  <  Perhaps  this  limited  re- 
ftridion  of  the  circulation  of  Great  Britain  might  be  deemed  a 
'kind  of  monopoly  legally  veiled  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  which,  if 
not  condufled  upon  hberal  principles,  might  be  unequal  to  the 
full  extent  of  circulation  requiiite  for  the  country.  Yet  I  (Iiould 
think,  that  the  managers  and  dh-eAors  of  fuch  banks,  tailing  the 
fweets  of  ezclufive  profit,  would  not  fail  to  erefl  branches  in  pro* 
per  fituations  adequate  to  a  full  circulation. '  The  limitation  hene 
fttggefled  is,  without  doubt,  a  monopoly  of  the  ftri£le(l  kind,  al- 
though your  correfpondent  wifhes  to  draw  a  veil  over  it.  If  a 
monopoly  condds  of  only  one  houfe  bein^  permitted  to  carry  on 
a  particular  trade,  certainly  the  -Bank  of  England  would  be  in  full 
poflefTion  of  the  exclufive  privilege,  if  all  other  banks  were  impe- 
rioufly  baniihed  from  the  face  of  the  country. 

Money  is  one  of  the  great  bufinefTes  of  a  mercatitile  country ; 
and,  like  all  others,  is  much  better  in  the  hands  of  many,  than  of 
a  few.  Other  trades  arc  carried  on  by  a  number  of  individuals  ; 
and  this  of  money,  for  the  (ame  reafons,  ought  to  be  conducled. 
by  as  many  as  find  encouragement  to  follow  it.  In  the  number 
of  individuals  carrying  on  the  fame  trade,  there  is  a  check  upon 
one  another  mod  favourable  in  its  refults  to  the  intereft  of  the 
public.  If  all  the  gr^in  in  the  country  were  in  the  hands  of  one 
great  company,  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  deal  it  out  either  in 
large  or  fmall  quantities,  as  they  pleafed.  In  like  m?.nner,  if 
there  be  but  one  bmk,  it  lies  in  its  power  to  regul.ue  the  circula- 
tion juft  as  it  lifteth, — at  one  time  to  inundate  the  country  with 
paper  money,  and  at  another  to  ftarve  it  into  a  furrender. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  country  iike  tliis,  wliere  the  whole  circulating 
medium  is  nearly  in  paper,  any  ofcillntion  in  the  <iuamity  of  mo- 
ney is  attended  with  the  moll  injurious  efFefls  to  the  holder!^  of 
goods  of  every  defcviption.  A  merchant  furniflies  a  l.irge  quanti- 
ty of  commodities,  ac  a  time  when  the  circularion  chances  to  be 
greatj  and,  of  courfe,  pays  a  high  pric(».  The  bankers,  in  the 
meanwhile,  draw  in  the  greater  part  of  their  oxcefiive  circulation  ; 
and  the  merchant  is  u!ider  the  necefTuy  of  felling  at  a  moment 
when  the  circulating  medium  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and,  of  courfe,  is  a 
very  confiderable  lofor.  A  number  of  banks,  however,  who  can- 
not poflibly  be  adluated  by  an  uniform  fpirit  at  all  times,  will  pre- 
fvent  this  rife  and  f.^li  in  a  great  nieafure  t.iking  place,  and  pro^luce 
as  reiruhr  a  itats  of  nioaev  circulatio:'.  as  the  nature  of  th::  thing 

\  V.  will 
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will  admit  of.  '   As  it  i^?lhis  flux  and  reflux  of  the  quantify 

cf  money  in  the  market,  is  felt  occaHonally,  in  a  great  demey 

V  mercantile  people,  and,  in  critical  times,  is  the  ruin  of  thoH!- 

Your  correfpondent  muft  havo  ftrange  notions  of  bufinefsi  o- 
thprwifc  he  never  would  hiav.e  faid  that  a  bnnk,  haying  a  monope^ 
ly,  would  condu.^  thfrnfelvcs  in  a  manner  mod  advantageous  both 
to  rheinfelvos  nnd  to  xVq  interefl  of  the  public.  If  he  will  take  the 
rrouhl?  of  looklnf;  about  him,  he  will  find  that  the  fa£t  is  direAlf 
tho  rovp.  fe.  Ir  i:.  paiTinr;  ilrnncT'*  i"  him  indeed,  to  fay,  that  a 
binkinjr  company,  in  tlie  poff'^liion  of  a  monopoly,  would  gift 
tlicivifelves  th^  tvonblr  of  *  er<  cHn^;  branches  in  proper  fituations 
ade-quite  to  n  fiiU  circiibition.  ' 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  thip.;;5,  that  one  great  company  should 
bo  as  active  artd  vigorous  in  the  ])rosecution  of  a  particular  branch 
of  business,  as  •\  groat  number  cf  smaller  ones.  A  bank  may,  like 
the  huii^an  body,  become  unwieldy  ;ind  indolent  from  its  extreme 
1 -.^Ik.  In  the  iiistvncc  of  one  l.ir-^e  bank,  the  individuals  who  di- 
Vi'le  the  profits,  or,  in  otlici  words,  the  masters,  are  incom* 
parably  far  less  numerous  thin  the  servants,  or  those  who  work 
for  wages.  All  activity  in  business  resides  wholly  in  the  Ibf- 
mcr,  because  of  their  profits  being  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
dustry ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  are  indolent  and 
lazy,  because  of  their  reward  being  fixed  and  determinate.  This 
small  number  of  industrious  individuals,  acting  upon  so  large 
a  mass  of  vis  iucrtiiVy  must  necessarily  spend  a  greater  part  of 
that  iiVviuTury,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  be  molt 
productive!  to  them,  but,  in  this  particular  instance,  totally 
ur.profit.^.biir.  In  the  case  of  a  variety  of  banking  establish- 
ments, matters  are  upon  qu'te  a  ditVcrent  footing;  because  the 
number  of  persons  concerned  in  the  profits  are  infinitely  more 
numerous  thun  tlie  laboutcrs  for  hire.  In  these,  accordingly, 
there  is  an  activity  and  an  industry  not  discernible  in  a  large 
f  .^tablisliment  \  and  the  only  danger  is,  that  from  this  very  in- 
dustry, business  may  sometimes  be  pushed  to  a  dangerous  ex- 
treme. 

A  great  banking-house  established  in  the  metropolis,  can  have 
no  feelings  conpinial  to  these  of  a  public  living  at  a  distance* 
From  being  only  one,  they  are  n;^turi«Ily  egotistical  and  selfish  ^ 
and,  from  their  iinacouaintance  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  pro- 
vincial world,  they  cannot  enter  at  all  into  the  wants  or  wishes 
of  the  community  of  which  they  are  meoibers.  A  number  of 
private  bankers,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  circumstance  of  be- 
'•"^  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  being,  in  regard 

•  rank  in  s^^'Jety,  more  upon  a  footing  with  people  in  their 

neighbourhood]^ 
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neighbourhoodi  know  more  of  the  wants,  and  are  better  inclin- 
ed to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  more  nearly  thetr 
equals^  For  these  reasons,  private  bankers  must  be  more  cap- 
able of  judging  of  the  amount  of  a  full  circulation,  and  more 
disposed  to  augment  it  in  case  of  its  being  below  the  neces- 
sitiea  of  the  country. 

Competition  is  the  life  and  soul  of  business ;  and,  witliout 
it»  all  trades,  however  well  disposed  the  partners  may  be,  will 
degenerate  and  fall  into  decay.  The  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  different  manufactures  within  these  late  years, 
and  the  wonderful  accommodation  enjoyed  by  the  public  in  every 
department  of  business,  and,  among  others,  in  that  of  b  ink- 
ing, is  much  owing  to  this  cause.  Your  correspondent  may  be 
peifcctly  assured,  that  if  all  competition  were  done  away,  by 
tfaft  establishment  of  a  monopoly  bank,  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
public  may  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  present  agreeable  mode 
of  business  to  be  met  with  in  almost  all  the  banking-houses  in 
the  country. 

Having,  with  so  very  little  ceremony,  censured  both  of  the 
plans  suggested  by  your  correspondent,  it  may  be  imagined  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  submit  to  your  readers  my  own  cure  of  an 
evil,  which  I  do  not  altogether  deny. 

I  am.  Sir,  one  of  those  people,  who  think  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  statutes  and  acts  of  Parliament  should  be  upon  as  small 
a  scale  as  possible.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that,  because  the  Le- 
gislature pass  a  bw,  it  must  be  innocuous  in  its  effects,  and 
beneficial  to  the  public.  Many  an  act,  which  was  supposed 
by-  its  wise  framers  calculated  to  remedy  an  evil,  has  either 
failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  object,  or,  with  the  removal 
of  an  abuse,  has  planted  another  of  an  infinitely  worse  tendency 
in  its  place.  Were  all  statutes,  like  milk  and  honey,  innocent, 
I  would  not  hesitate  knocking  them  off^  by  thousands ;  but  when, 
ein  the  contrary,  they  may  prove  injurious,  I  would  be  exceed- 
ingly cautious  in  the  promulgation  of  them. 

Were  it  incumbent  upon  all  other  merchants  and  traders  to 
find  security  to  the  public  for  two  thirds  of  their  intended  busi- 
ness, I  should  certainly  give  my  vote  for  banks  doing  the  same 
thing.  But  what  man  ever  started  the  propriety  of  an  East  or 
West  India  merchant  finding  this  requisite  security.  If,  therefore, 
other  traders,  in  whose  well  doing  the  public  are  as  much  interest- 
ed as  bankers,  are  not  called  upon  to  find  security,  why  should 
bankers  be  whipped  into  an  obligation  of  this  kind  ?  In  a  mercantile 
sense,  it  is  credit  alone  which  connects  a  merchant  or  banker 
with  the  public ;  and,  if  nothing  more  is  required  of  the  former, 

X  4  than 
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than  the  popular  opinion  of  hi$  soundness,  whf  should  j|Mrbft 
demanded  from  the  other  ? 

In  physics,  if  land  and  water  be  in  a  state  of  freedom,  thcf 
will  most  assuredly  find  their  level ;  anj,  in  the  ejconoiinicv 
world,  I  believe  that,  if  noatters  be  just  let  alionjei  they  vtUiie 
corrective  of  each  other.  We  do  not  meddle  wi|h  moKclnfttf 
and  Rianufacturers ;  and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  we  6nd  tbat 
the  credit  they  receive  from  the  public  is  nearly  cormneosurtt 
with  their  merits.  Precisely  does  the  same  thing  taks  phoe  m 
the  case  of  bankers  also. 

My  simple  remedy,  therefore,  of  the  evil,  when  it  /does  od* 
cur,  is  just  to  let  things  take  their  course  ^  and  tbe  rosvilt  will 
be  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  the  public,  tbao  all  the  acta  of 
Parliament  which  it  is  possible  to  make, 

I  agree  with  your  correspondent,  that  the  subject  of  his  eBSS^i 
and  of  these  animadversions,  is  not,  in  appearance,  ultioufec^ 
connected  with  agriculture,  which  it  is  the  professed  object  Si 
your  Magazine  to  discuss.  But,  though  political  economy  will 
not  make  a  farmer,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  two  aeienccf 
mutually  assist  each  other,  and  that  a  man  cannot  be  an  enlight- 
ened husbandman,  without  knowing  sonoethin^  of  the  prinoiplet 
of  this  modern  study.  If  no  other  good  were  to  result  from  the 
union  of  the  two,  than  a  conviction  of  the  trar.scendant  superio- 
rity, both  in  an  individual  and  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of 
agriculture  over  commerce  and  manufactures,  enough  would  be 
gained  to  the  country.  Perhaps,  at  some  future  period^  I  mtf 
consider  this  interesting  subject  in  this  twofold  light,  and  take 
the  liberty  of  transmitting  the  fruit  of  my  meditations  to  you. 

I  am,  &c.  A  Privatb  Baiskbr. 

■T  ■  ■  ■  I  ■  I  I  ■  I  .  iT-^^^— » 

TO   THB   CONDUCTOR   OF   THIi  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

if/y/y  to  th  Strictures  on  the  Description  of  Pertlislure  -Husiarndf^fi 

Scrmo  datur  cunctis,  animi  sapicntia  paucis.  "  ' 

Sir, 

Among  the  numerous,  able,  and  refpeditable  correfpofidcatl 
whofe  exertions  have  contributed  to  raife  your  publication. to i|^. 
prcfffnt  pitch,  one  has  lately  appeared,  of  a  very  lingular  caft,  t|i^ 
drift  of  whofe  commiinications  is  not  eafily  comprehended,  wlplft 
the  language,  in  which  they  appear,  is  of  a  kind  not  generally  ufeiv 
in  decent  company.  I  need  hardly  fiy,  that  the  gentlc^na^  who 
figns  A  Constant  Reada-y  is  the  correfpondent  here  alludied  to^  ..  Iq 
one  refpeft,  that  gentleman  bears  fome  refemblance  to  EroftratuSi 
who  refolved  to  render  himfclf  confpicuous  by  fome  great  a£lion  \ 

butj 


bmty  beipgr  unable  to  ach^e  anything  remafkaUf  jBieritonous^ 
he  burfU  the  temple  of  Diana>  that  fo,  rather  than  his  name  (hould 
fiiA  into  oblivioi),  it  might  be  handed  down  to  pofterity^  even  on 
account  of  his  committing  a  crime  of  enormous  atrocity.  In  like. 
manoer,  ^  (Jcnsiant  Reader  being  evidently  and  cohfefledly  inca- 
pable of  fumidiing  any  t^ing  for  your  Work  of  a  pradical  or  ufe^ 
ful  nature,  in  agreftical  matters,  aflumes  the  office  of  cenfor,  and 
criticises  fevcral  performances  on  fubjefis  of  a  fpeculative  caft^ 
by  fome  of  your  firft-rate  correfpondents.  Such  conducl»  in  no 
cafe  very  laudable,  is  rendered  quite  infuiFerable  by  the  falfe  quo- 
tations^ unfair  inferences,  dogmatical  opinions,  and  ofFcnfive  lan'% 
guage  which  he  ufes.  He  feems  urged  on  by  a  fpirit  of  contra^ 
difiioD  ;  keen,  beyond  any  thing  hitherto  fecn  in  the  Farmer's 
Magazine.  In  xht  first  place,  he  attacked  the  productions  al- 
luded to;  but,  as  he  did  not  choofe  to  do  this  in  fuch  terms 
afr  ontt  gentleman  will  always  ufe  when  addrcffing  another,  the 
^thorsf  nave  hitherto  forborne  to  take  any  notice  of  him ;  being 
difguiled,  I  prefume,  by  his  uncourtly  addrcfs.  Finding  himfeif 
disappointed  in  raifing  a  fquabble  with  thcfc  gentlemen,  he,  ia 
your  thirty-fixth  Number,  f.>ll3  foul  of  the  *  Comparative  View 
of  the  Paft  and  Prefcnt  Huibandry  of  Perthihire, '  Vol.  VIIL 
p.. 425,  which  I  fent  you.  1  had  no  right  to  expe£l  better  ufage 
at  his  hands,  (ban  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  the 
kingdom  had  previoully  met  with.  Accordinglv,  to  ufe  his  own 
words,  he  *  cxprcfTcs  himfeif  with  freedom '  when  reviewing  that 
produflion ;  a  freedom,  in  truth,  unfliackled  by  either  candour  or 
Recency.  But  my  ideas  of  honour  not  being  quite  fo  refined  as 
thofc  of  the  gentleman  whom  he  formerly  attacked,  I  will  no 
more  fufFer  my  well  founded  llatements  to  be  mifreprcfented,  even 
when  that  is  attempted  in  fcurrilous  lanj^uage,  than  I  would  en- 
dure an  infult  from  a  fool  or  a  fiihwife,  without  refcnting  it. 

At  the  outfet,  A  Constant  Reader  fays, — *  when  I  venture  be-* 
yond  my  profeffion,  I  certainly  lay  myfclf  open  to  criticifm.  Ne 
iutor  ultra  crepidam  has  been  in  ufe  as  an  aphorifm  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  j  and  I  have  not  feen  a  ftronper  inftance  of  its  juft- 
nefs,  than  this  gentleman's  condudl  furnilhes.  Though  neither 
a  landed  gentleman  nor  farmer,  *  he  controverts  the  opinions  of 
foinc  of  the  firft  agriirulturifts  in  the  country,  in  as  dogmatical  a 
mtnner  as  if  he  had  fat  in  the  profeiTor  of  agriculture's  chair  for 
half  a  century.  He  does  not,  however,  inform  your  readers  what 
my-profcflion  is ;  only,  they  may  readily  levn  from  him,  that  I 
am  not  a  farmer  \  as  every  one  of  the  topics  which  he  is  fo  diiTa- 
tisfed  with  my  manner  of  treating,  is  clofcly  connected  with  agri- 
cuhvre. 

He 

i  *  See  vol  IX.  p.  163. 
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He  then  defcends  to  particulars ;  and»  in  the  firti  place}  finds 
much  fault  with  me  for  being  of  opinion^  that  the  climate  of  Scot- 
land had,  of  late  yettts,  become  colder  than  formerly^  and  dir 
morals  of  its  inhabitants  more  '  decayed.  *  •       t 

The  pafiage  which  relates  to  the  ^growing  depntrity  of  monli^ 
he  does  not  quote  :  for  what  reafon  I  pretend  not  to  know. .  Jk 
▼ery  one,  indeed,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  penife  the  View  of 
Pcrchfhire  Huibandry,  will  fee,  that  it  contains  no  fnch  afleitiiMi; 
but  then,  your  Conftant  Reader  could  have  done  here,  what  he 
does  in  other  cafes,  he  could  have  perverted  fome  paragraph  to 
ferve  his  purpofe.  He,  however,  makes  up  for  this  deficiency, 
by  a  lengthened  declamation  againd  the  opinion  quoted  relative  Id' 
the  growing  deterioration  of  climate ;  and  fcruples  not  to  occupy 
three  full  pages  of  your  Magazine,  in  attempting  to  expofe  meto 
ridicule,  for  entertaining  any  fuch  notion.  And  this  he  does, 
without  any  better  foundation^  than  my  faying,  that  ^  it  feems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  fome  people,  that  the  climate  of  Scotland  had 
become  much  lefs  genial  than  formerly.  *  Though  I  added,  •-.  it 
is  very  queflionable,  whether  the  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
weather,  or  the  conftitution  of  their  bodies,  *  he  very  ingeniouf- 
ly  quotes  the  whole  paragraph,  except  this  lad  fentence ;  and-fsp 
thers  the  firft  theory  on  me  ;  at  fame  time,  imperionfly  calling  on 
me  to  adduce  my  proof.  But  not  holding  myfelf  refponfible  for 
every  opinion  which  I  may  t^iik  of,  1  certainly  confidered  myfelf 
under  no  ohligation  to  bnng  forward  evidence  in  fupport  of  ertber 
of  the  opinions  mentioned.  T)\e  only  point,  the  onus  probanSoi 
which  here  falls  on  iiie,  is,  that  there  are  people  of  boththefeo- 
pii  ions  ;  and,  luckily,  your  correfpondent  fuperfedes  the  neceflity 
oi  my  doing  this,  as  he  avows  himfelf  to  be  of  the  one^  and  ftates 
tliat  the  other  is  *  a  cant  very  common  among  people  now-a-dayi/ 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  cooling  hypo- 
thefis  than  I  am ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  '  the  only  legitimate  me- 
thod of  afcertaining  the  faft  of  the  increafe  of  rigour  in  the  cli- 
mate of  thi$  country,  is,  a  feries  of  meteorological  obfervationt 
for  the  fpace  of  a  century  back.  *  Hence  we  fee,  that,  according 
to  this  theory,  fo  very  flow  has  the  deterioration  of  climate  been 
for  the  bygone  century,  that  it  was  perceptible  to  the  fenfes  of 'a 


tion  was  new  to  me.  The  way  in  which  I  underilood  my  fellow 
*  croakers  *  was,  that,  ever  fince  they  remembered,  the  weather 
has  been  flowly,  though  certainly,  turning  lefs  genial ;  but  I  do 
not  recoiled  their  ever  having  faid,  that  the  ratio  of  increafe  was 
to  be  higher  during  the  enfuing,  than  it  has  been  during  the  by- 
gone century. 

He 
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He  fays,  ^  it  is  really  wonderful,  that  a  perfon,  with  the  fmall- 
eft  pTctenfions  to  common  fenfe,  would  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
old  people,  in  fupport  of  a  particular  fa£l. '  And,  a  little  after* 
wards,  he  adds,  *  the  views  of  both  '  old  and  young  *  are  regu^ 
lated,  not  by  any  deliberate  confideration  of  the  thing  itfelf,  but 
precifely  as  they  happen  to  feel  at  the  moment.  *  Here  we  have 
a  fyftem  of  ethics  broached,  quite  didinft  from  any  that  occurs 
to  my  memory  :  and  from  what  we  hear  of  it,  it  feems  not  very 
^tif3ring  to  human  pride.  It  deprives  man  of  the  ufe  of  his  rea- 
(bn,  whether  founded  on  his  own,  or  other  people's  experience ; 
and  makes  him  form  his  opinion  from  the  impulfe  of  the  moment* 
In  cold  weather,  he  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  thofe  who  nfiert, 
that  cold  i:'  (till  :jn  the  increafe  in  our  atmofphere  5  and  that,  fooner 
or  later,  our  planet  will  be  equally  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  moT« 
tals  fuch  as  we  are,  as  is  the  planet  Saturn.  During  heat,  again, 
he  joins  in  opinion  with  thofe  who  tell  us,  that  the  orbit  of  our 
earth  is  gradually  contra£ling,  and,  of  courfe,  is  approaching  the 
fun,  into  whofe  body  it  is  ultimately  dcftined  to  fall,  for  the  purpofe 
of  replacing  the  waile  occafioned  by  the  conftant  emiifion  of  light. 

Though  I  certainly  view  the  opinion  of  those  people  who  sup- 
pose a  continual  increase  of  cold  in  the  same  light  with  that  of 
.the  old  man,  who  blamed  book-printers  for  using  a  much  smaller 
type  than  they  did  when  he  was  young ;  I  cannot  help  observing, 
tnat  the  only  argument  A  Constant  Reader  adduces  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  cooling  theory,  is  very  unhappily  chosen.     He  says, 

*  Surely,  in  proportion  as  the  woods '  in  America  *  came  to  be 
cut  down,  and  the  ground  brought  under  a  refined  cultivation, 
the  climate  will  be  in  a  progressive  state  of  melioration. '  Yet  he 
had  just  before  told  us,  that  *  when  a  country  is  wholly  covered 
with  wood,  trees  will,  by  reason  of  the  superior  shelter,  grow 
every  where  ; '  and  in  this  way  accounts  for  vegetables  formerly 
growing,   where  they  will  not  now  thrive.     He  says,  further, 

*  The  tact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  mosses  are  the  result  of  the 
■fall  of  these  woods. '  And  in  another  place  he  says,  *  The  very 
circumstance  of  an  accumulation  of  moss  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  site  of  an  antient  forest,  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  reason 
why  trees  will  not  now  thrive  in  that  quarter.  *     Thus  the  fall  of 

.the  woods  produces  mosses;  and  mosses,  f.  c.  peat,  occasion 
woods  to  fall,  and  prevent  them  from  rising  again.  This  is 
stout  argumentation.  But  still  this  impertinent  question  obtrudes 
itself  upon  our  imagination, — As  decayed  vegetable  matter  is,  in 
every  other  case,  of  great  utility  to  growing  vegetables,  when 
mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  they  stand,  why  is  peat  or  moss  an 
exception  in  cold  climates  ? 

lie  next  say?,  *  Your  correspondent  detail^  a  variety  of  causes 

for 
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for  the  late  rise  in  the  rent  of  land  ;  but,  after  all,  be  does 
not  think  they  are  suflicient  to  account  wholly  for  the  effect.' 
Here  we  have  another  of  his  misrepresentations ;  for,  after 
stating,  that  the  depression  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metalSy 
the  effects  of  the  late  corn  law,  and  the  recent  improvementii 
in  agriculture,  had  all  contributed  to  enable  the  tenant  to  pajr 
a  higher. rent;  instead  of  imposing  my  own  opinion  on  the 
public,  I  added,  *  Still,  however,  it  is  a  very  general  opinionf 
that  all  those  causes,  combined,  are  inadequate  to  effect  sudb 
a  rise  as  has  of  late  taken  place.  It  can  only  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  high  price  which  grain  has  maintained  for  several 
years  in  the  north  of  Europe. '  On  this  he  remarks,  '  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  attended  to  by  people  who  pretend  to  talk  on  thfc 
subject,  that  the  price  of  grain  in  England  must  in  some  measure 
be  influenced  by  that  of  Poland,  or  any  other  country  in  Europe.' 
Either  this  ob9crvation  is  pointed  at  me^  or  it  is  ]:iot.  If  it  is 
not,  what  has  it  to  do  here  ?  If  it  is,  I  cannot  comprehend  its 
drift.  I  said,  that  the  high  price  of  grain  in  the  north  of  Europe^ 
which  certainly  includes  Poland,  as  its  produce  is  shipped  from 
ports  in  that  quarter,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  high 
rent  of  land  in  Scotland.  So  that  this  observation  by  your  Con- 
stant Reader  is,  in  the  one  case,  very  improperly  introduced; 
or,  in  the  other,  I  am  blamed  for  not  saying  what,  in  very  explir 
cit  terms,  I  had  just  said.  He  adds,  *  We  all  know,  tnar  thfc 
grain  market  of  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  reciprocally 
act  upon  each  other ;  and  that  there  exists,  at  all  times,  a  rela- 
tive cheapness  or  dearness  among  these  different  markets.  The 
same  thing  takes  place,  more  or  less,  over  all  the  different  mar- 
kets of  Europe,  and  of  the  world.  The  law  of  gravitatioDi  in 
the  physical  world,  is  not  more  true  than  that  of  a  level  in  the 
price  of  grain. '  On  tMs  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  several  gr^ln  markets  in  Britain  reciprocally  acting 
upon  each  other  uiujlt  the  present  corn  law,  because  no  prohibi- 
tory statute  interposes.  But  betwixt  them  and  the  other  grain 
markets  of  the  world,  the  case  is  very  different.  The  laws  pre- 
vent this  country  from  being,  as  it  were,  inundated  by  continent- 
al grain,  however  cheap  and  plentiful  it  may  be  there.  And  A 
Constant  Reader  must  know,  that  however  true  the  law  of  gra- 
vity, or  attraction,  in  the  physical  world,  may  be,  it  is,  in  certain 
circumstances,  partially  diverted  from  its  general  tendency.  Dr 
Maskelyne  found,  that  a  lump  of  limestone,  in  Perthshire,  had 
the  effect,  in  some  decree,  of  counteracting  all  the  rest  of  the 
terraqueous  globe.  In  like  manner,  a  dearth  in  France  or  Spain 
would  prevent  a  plentiful  crop  in  the  North  from  having  the  coiiv- 
raon  effect  on  the  British  market  \  and  a  pleiitiful  crop  in  Ameri- 
ca, 
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ea,  would  prevent  a  famine  in  Poland  from  causing  a  scarcity  in 
Britain  ;  providing  always^  that  no  statutory  regulation  is  brought 
into  plaj. 

Still  further,  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  he  says,  *  If  the  price 
of  grain  be  in  England  as  3  to  1  in  Poland,  at  any  particular 
penod,  it  will  be  as  9,  if  the  grain  in  Poland  rises  to  3.  *    Again« 

*  the  price  of  grain  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the 
particular  country  of  which  we  may  be  talking  at  the  time.  By 
die  wealth  of  a  country,  I  mean  its  industry  :  for  example,  *  &c. 
After  insisting  on  this  for  some  time,  he  says,  *  Your  correspond- 
ent seems  to  have  a  confused  idea  of  what  I  have  just  been  say«- 
ing. ''  But,  Sir,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  have  not  got  diie 
length  of  even  a  confused  idea  of  what  he  here  says.  I  had  en- 
tertained very  different  ideas.  I  supposed,  that  a  boll  of  wheat 
could  be  carried  across  the  German  Ocean,  when  it  cost  three 
ponndsj  for  the  same  freight  as  when  it  costs  only  one ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  with  relation  to  many  of  the  other  items  of  ex- 
pense, as  cartcrage,  porterage,  custom-house  fees,  warehouse 
rent,  &c. ;  the  only  articles  on  which  a  proportionate  rise  takes 
place  being  commission,  insurance,  and  profit. 

With  respect  to  his  assertion,  that  corn  is  always  dearer  in  an  in- 
dustrious country,  than  in  *  a  poor  one, '  I  deny  it  flatly*  Grain 
in  Spain  was  lately  four  or  five  times  the  price  it  brought  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  wheat  is  always  cheaper  in  America  than  with  us» 
though  the  Americans  are  much  more  industrious  than  we  arci  as 
they  almost  all  work  with  their  own  hands. 

We  next  have  a  lecture  on  my  redundant  composition.  I  have 
given  as  one  cause  of  the  late  rise  in  the  rent  of  land,  *  a  greater 
number  of  people  possessing  capital  sufficient  for  stocking  a  farm 
than  formerly,  who  can  turn  to  no  other  employment ; '  whereas 
your  correspondent  maintains,  that  I  should  have  *  accounted  for  ic 
by  the  existence  of  capital  simply.  An  augmentation  of  capital  (he 
says)  supposes  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  possessing  it  \ 
and  when  an  idea  can  be  expressed  by  one  sentence,,  it  is  more  philo- 
sophical than  to  do  it  by  means  of  a  greater  number. '  It  is  at  least 
more  philological ;  but  it  is  rather  surprising  that  one,  who  could 
write  such  sentences  as  these,  should  blame  me  for  tautology  in  the 
present  instance — *  It  is  really  wonderful,  that  a  person  with  the 
smallest  pretensions  to  common  sense,  would  appeal  to  the  fetl- 
ingg  of  old  people,  men  or  women,  no  matter  which, '  &c.  p.  4!i4* 

*  The  same  thing  takes  place,  more  or  less,  over  all  the  different 
maiicets  of  Kurope,  and  of  the  world.  *  p.  435.  But  the  whole 
proceeds  upon  a  gross  perversion  of  what  I  wrote.  I  neither 
said,  nor  meant  to  say,  that  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  farmers  was 
larger  now  than  formerly  (though  tha^is  an  uncjucstionable  fact)  ^ 
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i  merely  Stated,  and  I  did  it  in  concise  and  explicit  tehnSi  '^ya 
there  were  a  greater  number  of  people  who  had  capitals  ^dequatji^ 
to  the  stocking  and  improving  of  farms  than  formerly,  who  co ''' 


mm  to  no  other  way  of  gaining  a  livelihood ; — an  allegation  Tdrr 
different, from  the  one  which  he  makes.     It  would  nave  b^ 


little  to  my  purpose,  to  have  said  that  the  body  of  farmftn 
were  in  possession  of  a  larger  capital  than  formerly,  if  the  mSiUS 
of  that  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  mii^' 
ber;  because,  then,  the  effect  of  competition  would  have  been  tbc 
trivial.  '  ' 

•  The  assertion,  that  these  competitors  can  turn  to  no  other  f^ 
ployment,  he  declares  to  be  another  error.  *  Were  this  the'fiiin,! 
says  he,  *  it  would  prove,  that  the  late  rise  of  rents  has  b^^'iii^ 
natural,  and  therefore  will  not  last.  *  Whence  he  gathets^^^ 
ducement,  I  know  not ;  this  I  know,  that  no  such  infereiice^SStil 
be  drawn  from  what  I  have  said.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  vitif  IHfe 
same  causes  which  have  raised  the  rent  of  land,  may  not  kera  iit 
up,  without  ruining  the  farmer.  *  I  never  heard,  *  adds  he,  fiHA 
this  moment,  that  all  the  employments  in  Scotland* were' fiuf^. 
hands,  and  that  capital  can  find  no  room  for  its  activity  but*irt'&^* 
griculture. '  This  is  a  distant  insinuation  that  I  had  made  t&ei^^ 
assertions,  and  that  farmers,  rather  than  take  land  on  the  terms  CfiiAh 
monly  insisted  for  at  present,  will  turn  tradesmen,  manufacture^^ 
or  merchants ;  a  transition  which  he  considers  as  quite  esisy^  ftp 
calls  loudly  for  me  to  prove  the  contrary  of  this,  hinting,  thaL  iif 
Ivdo  not,  he  will  'make  an  assertion  directly  in  the  teeth' ictf. 
mine.  I  frankly  submit  to  this  mode  of  deciding  the  point atll- 
sue; — so  the  public  will  judge  for  themselves. 

A  Constant  Reader  proposes  another  method  by  whicR  the  fitf-' 
mer  may  find  a  livelihood,  without  renting  land.  If  he  has  10,00(IL| 
he  informs  us,  that  he  may  lend  it  to  some  person  in  tradei  iii^ 
live  on  the  interest.  This,  I  grant,  he  may  do  ;  and,  in  a  dibit' 
time,  perhaps,  accept  of  ^25001.  in  full  of  all  demands.  Biit-tlie 
far  greater  part  of  those  who  contribute  to  raise  the  rentof  laJfl, 
have  capitals  nearer  500/.  than  10,000/.;  and  the  geneffalitV^ 
these,  by  their  skill  and  industry,  in  a  farm  suited  to  *  their 'aKK- 
ties,  are  enabled  to  live  much  more  comfortably  than  they  ciHtio 
on  25L  a  year,  -  ', ' 

But  all  this  altercation  must  go  for  nothing  ;  because,  wh^iSl^'it 
would  be  advantageous  for  them  to  do  so  or  not,  it  is  suflScienf  fcv 
my  purpose,  that  the  increased  number  of  farmer  capitalists" ife 
not  desert  the  profession  in  which  they  have  been  bred. 

Again,  he  urges — •  It  is  ridiculous  for '  me  *  to  say,  that  an  in- 


dustrious tenant  cotM  not  make  money  upon  a  farm  which,  upon 
his  leaving  it,  was  let  at ^v#  times  the  rent. '    I  did  not  say,  A» 


tenapi 
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lienant  /  could '  not  make  money  upon  this  farm.  That  is  anodieff 
misrepresentation.  I  only  said,  he  did  not  make  it.  So  that  it  is 
impossible  to  infer  from  my  words,  which  of  the  two  tenants  is 
ihe  ^  bom  idiot. '  Most  people,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, divide  the  folly  betwixt  them. 

He  likewise  finds  fault  with  me  for  stigmatizing  kain  and  bon- 
liage  as  disgraceful.  '  There  does  not  app^r  to  me, '  says  be^ 
*.  ^ny  disfinrace  iq  a  tenant  either  paying  kain,  or  driving  fuel.* ' 
That  an  affront  is  not  worse  than  it  is  taken,  is  a  saying^which  has 
acquired  the  currency  of  a  proverb ;  the  meaning  of  which,  if  I 
understand  it,  is,  that  where  the  feelings  are  not  excited,  no  ig- 
nominy attaches ; — so  that  what  is  considered  as  disgraceful  in  one 
quarter  of  the  kingdom,  may  be  viewed  as  indifierent,  or  even 
honourable,  in  another.  I  have  heard  of  a  tenant  in  Scotland, 
who,  when  he  found  the  laird  in  bed  with  hb  (the  tenant's)  wife, 
took  off  his  bonnet,  and  thanked  the  great  man  fen:  the  honour 
wtiich  he  thus  condescended  to  bestow  on  him  and  his  family. 
Now,  in  some  places  of  Scotland,  a  tenant,  if  he  had  not  consi« 
dered  this  attention  as  an  insult,  would,  at  least,  have  been  less 
-grateful  for  the  favour.  Again,  in  some  districts,  it  is  a  common 
practice  for  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  to  carry  out  the 
laird's  dunghill,  on  their  backs,  to  his  bear-seed,  as  part  of  their 
rents  \  and  this  prestation  is  submitted  to  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But^  Mr  Conductor,  were  your  East^Lothian  belles  annually  call- 
ed out  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  each  accoutred  with  a 
creel  on  her  back,  to  carry  out  the  manure  on  the  landlord's  home 
farm,  to  his  turnip  or  wheat  fallow,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  that,  at 
first,  they  would  view  it  as  rather  a  degradation.  For  my  own 
partj  I  never  was  concerned  in  paying  rent  in  any  other  shape  than 
in  money : .  I  have,  however,  heard  of  farmers,  or  their  wives, 
submitting  to  what  I  thought  a  degree  of  meanness,  in  courting 
'he  housekeeper  or  henwiie,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  kind 
r  condition,  or  time  of  delivery,  of  kain  fowls  changed,  so  as 
<  be.  more  convenient  for  them. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  the  degree,  in  the  scale  of  society,  where 
%  gentleman  places  the  farmer's  character,  is  calculated  for  the 
!i^ude  of  some  other  district  than  that  of  which  I  was  then 
^ting ;  for  he  himself,  when  contradicting  another  of  my  ob- 
^Itions,  says  expressly,  that  *  all  services,  of  whatever  kind, 
^ha  the  moral  character  of  the  cultivator  of  the  land ; '  so 
uiaC|i  ]^s  opinion,  turpitude  of  character  is  no  disgrace  to  a 

.  I  4  said,  that  *  the  great  number  of  candidates  which  appear 
af  ev^  opening,  enables  the  landlords  to  propose  very  unreason- 
i|||te  Coitions  of  lease,  without  deterring  offerers^ '  &c.    This, 

' ,  your 
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yourcoircSpDndcnt  alleges,  cannot  hxppen  ;  becaos^  '  tite  imere^ 
of  til?  landlord  ami  tenant  arc  irfentically  the  sai^t,  *  AriJ  ^^ 
occufiy'mg  a  faj^e  and  neai-l^  n  half,  sometimes  Vrith  truimfs,  aHs 
oftener  with afgument  quiie  foreign  to  the  ppintin Tjaiifl, he'owhs, 
that  '  these  absutd  stipulations  will  not  deter  offerees  xIJOMth^ 
but  merely  keep  pwd  tenants  aloof. '  Now,  Sii",  this  li  iSicC&i 
iny  meaning,  and  in  fact  ct^incides  with  wTiat  I  s^id. 
.  In  criticising  what  I  urped  relative  to  one  of  those  unre.'i<onaMe 
conditions,  which  I  specified,  he  gives  us  a  speirirncn  of  his  hndtt*- 
ledge  as  a  farmer.  '  One  farm,'  says  he,  *  may  be  fcetferHt- 
apted  foT  pasture,  another  for  turnips  nnd'  barlcf,  and  a  ttiVilt^ 
wlieat  and  potatoes. '  See  whnt  boofc  learning  does  !  Fferf  ^fS 
farmers  were  capable  of  making  this  discrimination. 

lie  neiLt  shines  as  a  lawyer,  by  declaring  it  to  btf.his  lljiltJ^H 
that  the  law  wowld  not  sanction  the  clnnsc  of  irritancy  ihs^K>fj| 
le.ises,  in  case  of  the  tenant  becominp  banl^rupt ;  prlncTp^Tl^lHt 
cause  it  affected  the  interest  of  third  parties,  wTio  are  afesuivi^ 
to  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  But  do  law  courts  heSitaft  W 
enforce  deeds  of  entail,  by  which  the  interests'  of  ihird  p3,ppait 
»s  much  aifected  a?  by  the  clause  in  question  i  It  is  (o  rt6  pur- 
pose to  toll,  th.ii  these  deeds  are  always  registered.  A  dcslc^'tj 
tradesman  cannot  send  perhaps  fifty  miles,  and  pay  fee's  to  Is- 
form  himself,  whether  or  not  CTcry  landed  customer  hoWs'lw 
land  in  property,  or  only  under  cntjil.  And  do  hot  law  cotej^ 
rigidly  enforce  the  clause  secluding  assignees  ;ind  subtenxrilS.' 
Nay,  have  they  not  gone  much  further,  by  supplying  sdcK  l 
clause  where  it  is  omitted.'  Yet,  by  this,  the  interest  of  |Hld 
parties  is  more  frequently  affected  than  by  the  othvr, 

A  Constant  Reader  says,  it  is  '  a  matter  of  mere  moonsldfte' 
whether  ihc  landlord  or  tenant  insures  the  stc:iding.  *'lf  jjinj- 
lord,'  adds  he,  '  asks  100/.  a  year  for  a  p;ir[ica!ar  (array  aaH 
pays  S/.  ^>»- awwrtwi  as  the  insurance  of  the  steading  on  the  pK- 
mises,  his  rent  is  in  tb at  case  9.i/, ;  and  if  the  nominal  rencbe 
05!.,  and  the  tenant  pajs  the  premium  besides,  tl)?  case  iS  ex- 
iictly  the  s.ime.  It  is  a  matter  of  total  it; difference,  fhcreforf 
whether  the  laniliord  or  tenant  pays  the  insurance.*  To  this 
reply,  th^t  if  the  landlord  receives  100/.,  his  tent  is  1<K>/.J 
whether  he  pays  an  insurance  premium  on  the  onstnd,' 
risiis  accidents  himself;  but  if  the  tenant  pays  an  ad^il' 
.=;/.  as  insurance  premium,  the  rent  is  105/.  As  the  pr< 
ti>r  is  in  law  bou:d  to  rebuild  the  houses,  in  case  of  dcf"^ 
iiy  fire,  he  ha^  no  better  reasons  for  deducting  the  aniQi 
the  premium  lor  insurance  from  his  gross  income,  than 
moi'icy,  ccis  or  property-ia.v.  Was  the  tenant  on  this  ; 
iiiiuto  his  jtGcicin!^  at  5/.  :kiii-.i:il  prcaiium,  'and   the  landl 
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lim  the  amount  in  his  rent,  what  would  the  rea!  rent  be  fn 

se  ?    The  cases  are  exactly  parellel- 

L  awarv  that  I  shall  be  told»  this  is  arguing  wide  of  the 

because  it  is  evidently  the  same  to  the  farmer,  whe- 
j  pays  lUO/.  in  name  of  rent  or  tack-duty,  or  95/.  under 
'signation,  and,  in  addition,  5/.  as  a  premium  for  insuring 
ading.  Such  reasoning  is  extremely  plausible,  and  ever^ 
msonant  to  counting-room  ideas  ;  but  to  persons  acquaint- 
[i  the  general  conduct  of  farmers  in  treating  for  a  lease,  the 
nee  is  very  great.  Oh  these  occasions,  such  prestations 
ranee  premium,  the  moiety  of  the  school-master's  salary^ 
ess,  the  horse-tax,  and  even  (with  people  who  have  never 
)  the  property-tax,  are  often  overlooked,  or,  at  best, 
ittended   to,   under  the   impression,   that  if  the  farm  is 

so  much  tent,  it  will  certainly  be  possible  to  bring  this 
t  trifling  item  out  of  it  too.  Such  conduct  is  no  doubt 
terous  in  the  highest  degree.     It  is  nevertheless  true,  that 

who,  in  other  respects,  by  no  means  deserve  the  epithet 
orn  idiots,'  act  in  this  manner;  and  proprietors  or  their 

must  have  this  in  their  eye,  or  why  do  they  insist  on  such 
tions  } 

added,  that  I  *  seem  enraged  at  landlords  making  part  of 
nt  payable  in  grain,  convertible  at  the  county  fiars.  '  In 
this  rage  of  mine  appears,  I  know  not.  I  have  already 
hat  I  am  not  personally  interested.  I  make  use  of  no  im- 
•  epithet,  such  as  *  idiot,  *  or  *  pericranium — a  little  con- 
'  In  short,  I  appeal.  Sir,  to  you  and  your  readers,  if 
>ssible  to  conceive  more  temperate  language,  than  is  used 

paragraph  in  question.  As  what  is  there  stated  is  suf- 
ly  plain  to  every  unbiassed  person,  and  as  I  \wrtt  already 
Up  so  much  of  your  Alagazine,  I  decline  enlarging  on  this 

turiher  than  merely  observing,  that  he  seems  to  know 
ittle  about  the  subject  under  discussion.  This  appears 
lis  saying — *  It  is  not  against  a  grain  rent  that  *  I  *  should 
s  my  disapprobation,  but  against  the  kind  or  species  of 
:hat  is  made  pny.ible  out  of  the  particular  farm* '  Now, 
act  converse  of  this  is  the  case.  It  is  not  against  paying 
I  this  or  that  particular  species  of  grain,  that  my  objection 

it  is  against  payment  in  any  species  whatever :  for  as 
ice  of  any  one  species  is  found  to  afFecr  that  of  every 

more  especially  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  ascertaining,  by 
ir  price  of  wheat,  for  instance,  the  rent  of  a  farm  where 
s  grown,  is,  at  the  worst,  but  an  inconsiderable  hardship, 
tay  happen  that  the  price  of  oats,  of  which  we  shall  sup- 
hat  the  crop  chiefly  consists,  is  higher  in  proportion  above 
.  X.  NO.  S9.  T  i^<t 
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the  medium  price  tha::  'r- :  ?•:'  wheir,  in  which  case  the  tenant  if 
:■.  ^-  *r.:r  Sv  the  exc:  *  --^  *  Th^  \y.T.^.  co:3  rot  produce  gold  or 
>:?ver,  b'Jt  gr.i;n  of  ::.>£.•  r'.rtici'.'ir  kir.d  or  ether;  and  thevr- 
:';'?,'  =zy5  he,  '  :he  r.i:u7.i:  -^rA  icziv.xr.re  retT:m  for  the  use  of 
i:,  r'-r  !  ii:e:c-:r.  y-:-:«,  i-  •  t  ::■!.-:  r-:rt  cf  it?  produce. '—•  If  ihe 
\k-'z.  bi  toe  !:^h:  to  cariv  i  Tr^ijhrv  crrn,  ir  is  sillv  in  him,'  the 
tcr-rr,  *  ro  coire  ui^ctor  .v.-  .:?"-;:7.::c'.i  :o  deliver  a  coir.ovcditT 
u-h*ch  fcrr.:5  ro  pir:  or*  tho  rrcc'Lce  cf  the  land.'  From  these 
q-jcrsrirrs,  i:  i?  tv^r!.--."  rhi-  ^h"?  eentlem-r.  his  cnlj-  *  a  cimfusfd 
\z\i^  c:  :he  nurtrfr  ;  I'r,  trr-jrh  :h-:  i^/^  c:r^:r-  ire  net  takeis  k 
i:  =!:1I  4:oui  c*  si  ver,  cr,  '.vhar  is  supposed  equivclenr,  bark  noceSi 

With  r  -rer:  to  \rh-t-  I  stared  re!isive  to  the  mode  of  let- 
t'"::  I^::.*,  rr-^-er.rr.cs  ?v  prlrate.  5cnietirres  by  public  oieffi> 
I".-*,  in  cr.v  c.ise,  by  "rcti  method?;  he  tells  U5,  that  •  the  right 
cf  the  !i"d!ord  :?  exrcsr  h:?  iar.d  in  anv  irav  he  pleases-  seems 
x::  me  u-crubrei:.  '  H*.i  yeiir  ccrresporiicnt  thought  cf  thisar- 
C-tr.er:  r.xr.er,  i:  fr'.;:^':  hire  iir*!  k  ere  it  deil  of  aitert'atioD  \ 
cr.r,  >e:r::  a:  least  i?  rrncn  to  the  purpose  as  the  greater  pin 
cf  his  r:rra:"v<,  it  n:^;f.:  rare  b:en  substituted  for  theiB.  He 
r.::.v  hcveTer  cr  serve,  if  he  chcj?-:?.  that  it  is  rot  the  proprietoi^ 
"•"c  •  tc  io  this  c-r  thlt  w-:h  his  Iiid,  that  is  qu-^cned.  I  on- 
'v  z'-*"*:-^-  "t  the  r*:::t.:.-  /.  ci  such  rr.ar. »^er-.e?it ;  and  shall 
:.:-i  crr.clude  w  th  cb^-:r.:-.c,  th.t  w-:r3  vour  '  Cc^istant  Reader^ 

*:  r?-d  with  rr.cre  a"er.tlor.,  he  i»c.'jJv!  either  write  k^^*,  or,  what 

•      •-.       ■  ••%  f 


?.?.  Till  :  »?.\£i~.  s  *.:ir.iz:yT. 
.'!•.  Cot!'::irc',::  S-.r-iv;:^,   i'.l.  il.  :'    ':.i   l^jr^i',  fuUL-kot  in 

*  V\'hzN  ir.  c:^rc:r-.:  >"   r:  ccrr.  t:x£?  r:a:?*  rcczsiosed  b? a 

•  '  -  -  Jk_ 

•". -r,  en  the  s-??.*:::-.  :>-i:  '^e  >h.-".-  thcTihr  -rrv  nee  a  Joii  esiic 

....  ..    c.         I  ..z..    .«;..v  •»  ?     .    ^  ...  .«    .  ^      «    .s.  ..  ^c'.  C.    wi.e  LXXZacIIBlt 

%     7  - .( 7?  va    ....    .^<..         ...    ..'.••  _•.    r  ... «,  .»   ..I  v..*.(  ^?9i^    amiwiP* 

«.  .    .":..*»  »\.  .     h^t.k        ..     .  *.._.     ..i«r".-.^-.    pn«.e  Tvi    •»* 

rcr^c-:,  be  v::rrcr:.i  ::  -xe  ^  .:t  p-ic?.  --o:  of  the  poor  odf i 
x:t  c:  ivjTv  c-::  :.t;t  :::5  '.:.-.  -evfr  tr.e  rjr.est .-  The  dxrtr ct 
'elierit's  the  r:cr  .s  r.  ■.":..:?■.  :r?  r:h  :  b-%  bv tLi? cperadoOi 
he  whole  b-rZ-r.  cf  ::  s  ".:.•"  c  t  th:  firrr<:r,  who  is  to  lefievc 
-:i»  »5ch  acie  $ar.-c  t..r :.     O:  t!  :  peer,  tec,  ricse  who  are  man- 

taiced 
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tained  by  the  parishesi  have  no  right  to  claim  this  sacrifice  cf  the 
farmer  ^  as^  while  they  have  their  allowance,  it  makes  no  diiF<^r- 
ence  to  them,  whether  bread  be  cheap  or  dear.  Those  working 
ppor»  who  now  mind  business  only  five  ox  four  days  in  the  week, 
if  bread  should  be  so  dear,  as  to  oblige  them  to  work  the  whole 
$is  required  by  the  commandment,  do  not  seem  to  be  aggrieved, 
so  as  to  have  a  right  to  public  redress.  There  will  then  remain> 
comparatively,  only  a  few  families  in  every  district,  w^o,  from  sick- 
ness, old  age,  or  a  great  number  of  children,  will  be  so  distressed 
by  a  high  price  of  corn,  as  to  need  relief:  and  these  shoyild 
be  taken  care  of  by  particular  benefactions,  without  restraining 
the  farmer's  profit. 

'  Those  who  fear  that  exportation  may  so  far  drain  the  country 
of  com  as  to  starve  ourselves,  fear  what  never  did,  nor  never  caii 
happen.  They  may  as  well,  when  they  view  the  tide  ebbing  to- 
wards the  sea,  fear  that  all  the  water  will  leave  the  river.  Th& 
price  of  corn,  like  water,  will  find  its  level.  The  more  we  export, 
the  dearer  it  becomes  at  home  :  the  more  that  is  received  abroad, 
the  cheaper  it  becomes  there ;  and  as  soon  as  these  prices  are 
?qual,  the  exportation  stops  of  course.  As  the  seasons  vary  in 
iifFerent  countries,  the  calamity  of  a  bad  harvest  is  never  univer- 
sal. If  then,  all  ports  were  always  open,  and  all  commerce  free  ^ 
^very  maritime  country  would  generally  eat  bread  at  the  mediun\ 
)rice,  or  average,  of  all  the  harvests  :  which  would  piobably  be 
norc  equal  than  we  can  make  it  by  our  artificial  regulations,  and 
herefore  a  more  steady  encouragement  to  agriculture.  The  na- 
ion  would  all  have  bread  at  this  middle  price ;  and  that  nation 
I'hich  at  any  time  inhumanly  refuses  to  relieve  the  distresses 
f  another  iiation,  deserves  no  compassion  when  in  distress 
rself. 

*  Perhaps,  in  general,  it  would  be  better  if  government  meddled 
o  more  with  trade,  than  to  protect  it,  and  let  it  take  its  course, 
fost.of.the  statutes  or  acts,  edicts,  arrets,  and  placarts  of  par- 
ament,  princes  and  states,  for  regulating,  directing,  or  restrain- 
Ig^cf  trade,  have,  we  think,  been  either  political  blunders,  or 
>bis  obtained  by  artful  men,  for  private  advantage,  under  pretence 
f  public  good.  When  Colbert  assembled  some  wise  old  mer- 
[iaat$  of  France,  and  desired  theit  advice  and  opinion,  how  he 
3Ujj^  J)est  serve  and  promote  commerce  ?  their  answer,  after  con« 
ilUktion,  was  in  three  words  only,  laissez  nous  fairer  "  l^t  us 
one*.  '^  It  is  said  by  a  very  solid  writer  of  the  same  nation,  that 
s.  is^wcll  advanced  in  the  science  of  politics,  who  knows  die  full 
»rce  of  that  vnzxxmy  pas  trap gouverner^  "  not  to  govern  too  much  j" 
b4chyj)erhaps,  would  be  of  more  use  when  applied  to  trade,  than 
ij;  iyik^x  public  concern.     It  were  therefore  to  be  wished,  that 

' .    '  Y  2  cothmerc* 
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commerce  were  as  free  between  all  the  nations  d  the  woiUj  as  it 
is  between  the  several  counties  of  England :  so  Mrould  iSi^  bj 
mutual  communication,  obtain  more  enjoyments.  Thooie  Coittiti^ 
do  not  ruin  each  other  by  trade,  neither  would  the  nations  $  for  tto 
nation  was  ever  ruined  ojr  trade,  even  seemingly  the  moist  disiiL 
vantageous.  Wherever  desirable  superfluities  are  imfMted^in^ 
dustry  is  excited,  and  thereby  plenty  is  produced.  Wete  f»ly 
necessaries  permitted  to  be  purchased,  men  would.  nt^orK  fio  aoie 
than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose.  * 

r  I  n 
TO   THE  CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARME&'s   MAGA^IDE. 

Recent  Plan  for  improving  and  beataifying  the  kitierto  tmiikprMi 
Parts  of  ike  Duke  of  BucclcugfCs  Estates  in  tl»  South  rfScittaitdk 

Sir, 

In  two  former  papers  which  you  had' the  goodhefs  to  ufeit 
in  your  34th  and  36th  Numbers,  I  endeavoured  to  defcxibe  the 
improvements  of  furface  draining.  Sec.  on  (heep  fannS|  thole- 
catching,  the  confequences  refulting  from  thefe,  and  the  newly  in- 
troduced mode  of  watering  land,  as  praflifed  on  the  l>Uke  oFBdc- 
cleugli's  eflates  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  I  fliall,  therefore^  in  tliis 
letter,  proceed  in  the  plan  which  I  have  prefcribed  to  ihyfelF. 

Ever  (ince  the  Duke  came  to  the  eftate,  he  has  continued  to 
^ive  an  unremitting  attention  to  its  improvement^  by  eiiiploy- 
ing  men  as  fadlors  who  had  the  fagacity  to  difcem,  and  the 
fteadinefs  to  execute  plans  calculated  to  promote  the  common 
intereft  of  himfelf  and  his  tenantry.  But  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion (though  I  could)  to  run  over  thofe  of  earlier  dbte.  I  ra- 
ther wifh  to  arreft  your  attention,  on  the  meafures  whicli  he 
has  lately  taken,  to  afcertain,  and  carry  into  efl^d^,  what  fOtj 
not  improperly  be  called  the  Maximum  of  improvement  in  thofc 
farms,  where  the  tenants,  contenting  themfelves  with  (heepi  hod 
little  attended  to  agriculture,  or  had  not  carried  it  to  the  Ifength 
they  might.  Know  then.  Sir,  that,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotl^fifli  iw 
has  two  perfons  who  hold  the  higheft  official  fituations  under  hiin- 
fclf,  viz.  his  chamberlain,  or  colle£lor  of  rents,  and  the  mttttt 
of  all  his  works  and  improvements.  It  is  to  the  duties  imi 
upon  the  lad  of  thefe,  that  I  am  naturally  led  by  my  fumed* 
Yet,  as  death  has  lately  removed  him  who  held  the  iirft  of  Uiefe 
ofHces  for  many  years,  (I  mean,  the  late  Adam  Ogilvie,  Eft.  of 
Ilartwoodmyres),  permit  me  to  offer,  in  pafTmg,  my  tribute Mre* 
fpeft  to  his  memory.  It  is  certainly  difEcult  for  a  fa£tor  tbtcpn- 
durt  himfcif  fo,  as  to  acquire  the  cfleem  of  thofe  who  arc  Coo- 
nc£led  with  him  j  but  I  can  fafely  fay,  that  his  panAuality'inbu- 

fiaeft;  and  his  fUady  regard  for  the  comfort  of  the  texla&tijy  and 
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lower  orders,  have  feldom  been  furpafled.  Indeed,the  poor  about 
vnck  mourn  him  as  a  friend  ;  and  the  fanners  in  Tiviotdale  tef- 
*d  their  refpeA  in  the  handfomeft  manner,  when,  at  the  Farmer 
.b  fubfcquent  to  his  death,  above  50  of  them  appeared  in  deep 
uming.  How  different  is  this  from  the  death  of  thofe  who 
id  the  faces  of  the  tenantry ;  whofe  death  is  deemed  a  deliver- 
e,  and  whofe  meinories  are  curfed  !  But  it  becomes  me  to  rc- 
1  to  my  fubje£b. 

n  1792,  a  confiderable  alteration  having  taken  place  among  the 
us,  in, order  to  come  at  an  equalization. of  rent,  and,  in  fomc 
ifure,  of  profit,  among  the  tenantry,  certain  rules  were  dc- 
red  for  the  general  management,  both .  of  ftock  and  crop. 
t  thefe  rules,  from  various  caufcs,  had  not  been  generally  ob- 
red.  A  little  imp,  called  Avarice,  Jiad  taken  pofTefTion  of  the 
fe-llrings  of  fome,  and  was  willing  to  receive  every  profit  from 
foil,  but  averfe  to  return  any  thing  for  its  improvement.  In- 
ence  prevented  others  \  an  aver  Hon  to*  leave  what  were  thou  j;}  it 
)e  the  good  old  practices  of  their  fathers,  influenced  a  third; 
I  ignorance,  by  its  willing,  but  ill-direftcd  efibrts,  not  u-Jre- 
mtly  threw  awny  money,  both  to  the  injury  of  the  perfon  liim- 
,  and  the  difcouragcment  of  his  neighbours.  It  was  in  tl'.is  fi« 
cion  of  things  that  the  Duke  interfered  \  and,  with  a  wifdom 
I  benevoleiice  confpicuous  in  his  chara£ler,  conjcfcendcd  to  di- 
i  the  operations  of  his  tenantry, — in  thofe  diiUicis  efpecially 
ere  his  infiuence  was  moft  wanted.  Accordingly,  about  feven 
rs  ago,  he  gave  inltructions  to  Mr  Keir,  his  m:ifter  of  works, 
furvey  all  his  edates  in  Efkdale,  Liddifdale,  Tiviotdale,  and 
kirkfliire,  with  the  view  of  afcortalnin^  the  extent  of  ground 
t  ihould  be  marked  out  for  improvement  by  the  plou^ili,  or  by 
nting.  Afliftcd  by  Mr  William  Crawford,  author  of  ilie 
p  of  Dumfries-fliire,  he  began  his  taik  5  and,  with  tl.at  impar- 
ity that  marks  his  chara£ler,  was  neither  bialTed  by  friends  nor 
mies.  Indeed,  he  confuiered  it  bell  to  confult  with  neitlier, 
;  faithfully  to  fmvey,  and  honelUy  to  report  ,the  refult  of  his 
ervations.  This  general  filence  which  pru  icnce  did^ated,  gav^! 
fmall  occaf-on  for  roiled  ion  at  the  firll ;  for  fome  thought,  that 
y  ought  to  have  been  confultcd,  and  others  predicted  the  ruin 
their  iheep,  from  their  being  excluded  from  the  lower  grounds. 
t  thefe  prejudices  have  now,  in  a  groat  meafure,  died  away  : 
ft  of  the  farmers  havx?  acknowledged  his  fuperior  difcernment ; 
\  all  feel  themfclves  ready  to  ov/n,  that  h.is  aim  was  to  benefit 
maRer,  by  benefiting  them.  On  fo  extenfivc  an  ellate  as  that 
the  Duke's,  it  is  natur.»I  to  think,  that  the  furvey  I  am  fpeak- 
of,  would  form  the  work  of  ff  \  eral  years  ;  efpeci  illy  as  i'.  was 
duftcd  amidit  much  oilier  Siifiiicfa.     But  it  was  at  le:i;;rh  com- 
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pleted.  Accurate  and  beautiful  plans  of  the  different  rivers^  wtilare 
the  farais  are  fituated,  with  the  projeflcd  improvements  on  eich 
farm,  were  made  out,  and  tranfmitted  to  his  Grace  j  and  what 
mufl  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  l.im,  is  the  knowledge  he  pof- 
fefles,  that  they  are  everywhere*  oil  her  carried,  or  rapidly  carr]^- 
ing,  into  execution.  But,  leaving  the  outline,  let  us  defcend  to 
particularf. 

^ht first  thing,  then,  in  this  pl.m  of  improvement,  is  a  ring- 
fence^  which  O'parates  the  flieop  paflure  from  the  |2;round  deftined 
for  cuUivatioiu  This,  accord  in  jt  to  t!ie  Duke's  defire,  is  alwjys 
to  be  of  ft  one,  in  order  the  more  efFc£^u  illy  to  exclude  the  flierp ; 
and  is  cither  clofe  built  to  the  foil  heiglit,  and  coped  with  earth 
or  (lone,  or  clofe  huilt  for  two  or  three  feet,  and  an  open  dyke  2- 
bove  it,  of  rough  ft  ones,  piled  upon,  and  locked  into  each  other. 
This  Ijft,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Galloway  Dyke^  is  coh- 
fidored  as  the  preferable  fence. 

After  the  ring-fence  has  been  completed,  the  different  suhGvi- 
jicfis  within  it,  as  marked  upon  tMe  plan,  are  meafured  bff^  and 
pitted  out  upon  the  ground ;  forming,  thereby,  the  second  branch 
of  improvement.  Thefe  are  intended  to  combine  utility  with 
beauty  -,  and  may  either  be  of  ftone  or  thorn,  as  the  farmer  pleafes. 
IF  thorn  be  preferred,  the  thorns  are  given  gratis  by  the  Dukei  at 
the  rate  of  50  to  the  rood,  on  their  diligently  obferving  the  fbltow- 
ing  conditions.  Five  \cex^  on  either  fide  of  the  line  of  encfofure, 
mufl  be  itrewcd  either  witli  dung,  or  lime,  or  bothj  at  the  rate  of 
a  cart  load  of  good  rottf^n  dun;j,  or  a  C.irlifle  bufhel  (half  a  Dn- 
lithgow  boll,  or  three  Winclieftcr  bufhels)  of  lime  at  the  leaft,  to 
tlie  chain  length  of  74  feet.  A  fod  muft  be  raifed  and  laid  aldng 
the  line  of  fence^  with  the  green  fide  undermoft,  if  it  chances  to 
be  leas :  the  thorn  maiil  be  placed  on  that  fod ;  and  the  firft  fpad- 
ing  of  the  dunged  or  limed  furf»ce  all  raifed,  and  thrown  as  er 
qually  as  poirible  over  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  in  order  chajt  the 
roots  of  the  thorns  may  meet  with  proper  nourifhment  as  they 
11  retch  along.  None  ot  the  ditches  muft  be  icfs  than  5  feet  wide, 
'.md  2t  feet  deep.  And  ufter  the  fences  are  formed,  paling  lis  al- 
lowed out  of  the  Duke's  plantations,  at  the  rate  of  from  7d.  to  gd. 
per  rood.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  how  preferable  this  method  of  pre- 
paring the  ground  is,  to  that  wiiich  is  commonly  in  ufe.  For, 
rl.ough  both  w^iys  may  do  equ.iliy  well  for  a  year  or  two,  and  on 
good  foils  the  diiT'ertiite  may  never  be  feen  ;  yot,  on  foils  cither 
of  till  or  mofs,  where  thoulandj  of  hedges  are  planted,  the  (om- 
inon  manner  of  doing  them  is  «:rejt!y  interior, — fmce,  after  pafling 
fhe  dung  which  had  been  laid  at  their  roots,  tJiey  inftantly  feci 
ihtmlelves  in  the  midil  of  poverty,  are  itar\'od  for  want  of'  ftou- 
rifhmcnt,  and,  confecpunily,  tranlmit  a  fcanty  fubfiflence  to  the 
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fftem  and  branches.  In  order  to  (how  the  fpirit  nf  improrement 
t^t  it  goin^  on,  I  can  flate  with  certainty,  that  befides  ttn  en- 
ires  which  wrre  fenced  «it)i  ftotip,  the  parHh  of  Can^w,  lin 
Bj.gpt  fron  the  Duke  no  fewer  than  400,000  thonu,  wbich, 
it  '50  to  the  rc-cl,  gives  8:oo  roods  of  hedge  in  one  Ceaftm-  'The 
Aunted  giowt'^  of  hedges  was  but' too  vifible  on  many  patts  of  tfae 
eftate,  before  r'c  prefent  mode  was  uitopted  :  hut  eren  the  dd 
Iipdges,  under  f.v^ral  of  the  tenants,  ti/e  ;iow  renewing  th^.jrouth, 
to  che  JuditioiiJ  rjre  they  are  i.'iing  of  th*ni.  Tha  gaps  are  fillei 
up  with  [itotifold  thorns;  the  back  nf  the  fence  is  dug  and  tufti- 
H^^wn  ;  a  pleritiful  dofe  of  lime,  or  dung,  or  both,  but'iefpA^- 
afly  of  dung,  isipplied}  and  the  coiifequence  is,  th^t,  in  two  .or 
ibree.jeara,  thd  mofs  that  overfpre.id  the  branches  difappean,  ^nd 
they  affume  as  hralthy  an  aCped  as  ever.  As  economy  ia  ewr 
tlie  objefl  of  ih.'  farmelr,  feverul  of  them  have  had  the  eipenfe  of 
this  operation  more  thail  covered,  bv  phnting  potatoefi  at  the  fame 
time,  either  on  iheir  own  account,  or  for  the  benefit  of  fotiifi  poor 
fatiijly,  to  whom  the  talk  was  committed.  Indeed,  the  potatoes 
iirete  found  to  haAen  the  prOcefs  of  reftoration ;  for  the.  Items  and 
leaves,  \>i  covering  the  furface,  deltrayed  the  wenls,  and  ai¥brd- 
e^  that  nchn«fs  to  the  foil,  which  a  luxurinrit  green  crop  ia  known 
to  hf&Q-K.  I  am  unable  to  fjy  precifely  what  extent  of  land  this 
fCceut  Tyftem  of  endofui^  comprehendE.  But,  from  minute  and 
accurate  dalat  I  can  Hate,  that  the  new  enclofures  in  Selkirkshire 
alone,  amoutit  to  within  a  fciT  acres  of  ;ooo  Englifh  j  and  that, 
at  a  tioK  when  materials  and  labour  were  cheaper  than  they  arg 
at. prefent,  the  expenfe  of  encloling  and  ftming  thefe  acres,  and 
the  expenfes  which  the  farmers  would  be  at  during  the  exifting 
hjjfe  for  the  buildings  that  were  either  begun,  or  propofed  by 
themftlves  to  be  executed,  were  calculated  at  rither  more  than 
tiiirty  tlioufjnd  pounds :  all  of  which  will  be  defrayed  by  them- 
lelyek.  What  an  immenTe  inveftmrnt  muft  thus  be  made  in  the 
Ii}it,  over  ihe  whole  eltatc  !  And  how  rich  a  fund  has  affeflion 
jfhd  integrity  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  grateful  andix)n£ding  in- 
a«ilry1 

A  '/''Va'  branch  of  this  fyTtem  is  the  rvtalhit  ^  craps  whicb  the 
Xfuke  preicribes  to  his  tenantry.  On  this  he  it  very  liberal  \  for 
~^c  only  redraint  he  impofes  is,  that  ihcy  Oiali  not  take  two  white 
crops  ill  rucccflion  ;  and  that  their  lands,  after  lying  out  in  paf- 
turc  as  bn);  as  they  picaft:,  (hall  not  be  laid  down  for  padurc  again, 
ilH  tli^y  lure  undergone  the  uHul  rotation  of  corn,  green  crop  or 
'clean  Ullo^,  barley  or  dat!^,  and  grafs-fccds. 
J  i^i/j//  I'hntathtti  form  a  fourth  branch  of  the  Duke's  fyftem  ; 
jmd,  in  the  phns  made  out  for,  and  delivered  to  his  Grace,  tbefe 
',.?^c  diftinSly  delineated.    The  banks  of  irlvaleti,  coarfc  piccos  of 
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bud,  belts  within  the  ring-fence,  fo  3S  to  enclofe  the  whole  culti- 
vated grounds,  or  ftrips  of  planting  between  the  enclofuiesy  foe 
the  purppfes  of  flielter,  are  feverally  adopted  according  to  circiinw 
ftances  ;  and,  in  marking  out  the  enclofures  tp  the  XcnwUji  tbefe 
are  always  dillinflly  fhown  }  the  farmer  being  bound  tp  make  qqC 
of  the  fides  of  the  fence,  and  the  Duke  the  oth^r,  when  the  phntv 
ationismade;  but,  till  that  is  done,  the  ground  may  be  ufedm 
whatever  way  is  Judged  by  the  tenant  to  be  mod  for  his  adva|i* 
tage.  The  ufe  of  thefe  plantations  on  the  feyeral  farms  is  pbviow 
They  not  only  give  beauty  to  the  landfcape,  an  ad^Ution^l  warmdi 
to  the  foil,  and  (helter  to  the  cattle  *,  but,  i|i  the  courfe  of  tiniei 
will  fupply  the  woods  that  are  cutting  down,  and  give  to  the  far* 
mer  the  timber  he  needs,  at  his  own  door. 

But  proper  enclofures  and  proper  rotation?  are  altogether  iiiei# 
feflual,  uniefs  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  rivers  within  tneir  propd 
limits,  efpecially  near  their  fources,  where  vaft  auantities  of  fa|i4 
are  conftantly  forcing  them  to  change  their  courie.  Accordingly! 
this  forms  the  ^fth  part  of  the  Duke's  plan.  Every  one  luiowi 
the  wa{le  of  ground  which  fuch  frequent  changes  naturally  occafioDi 
The  plough  mufl  keep  at  a  refpefltul  diftance,  left  the  next  floo4 
fhould  deprive  the  farmer  both  of  feed  and  foil.  Hay  can  never 
be  looked  upon  as  a  certain  crop  ;  for  it  is  often  either  fanded  or 
fwept  away.  And,  fliould  (heep  be  tempted  by  the  deep  verdttfe 
that  fuch  top-dreflings  of  mud  commonly  produce,  they  too  often 
do  it,  to  their  certain  deftrudion.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  then,  the  com* 
men  expedient  has  uniformly  been,  to  raife  .embankments  to  con-> 
fine  the  water  :  but  embankments  alone  have  been  found  to  be  in* 
eiF:£iua1,  fo  long  as  the  channel  remained  unitiaightened.  Ac- 
cordingly, tlie  Duke,  with  his  ufual  penetration,  recommended  it 
to  the  tenants  of  thofe  farms,  at  the  head  of  Eikdale  elpeciaUy» 
where  the  grievance  was  chiefly  felt,  to  cut  the  channels  which 
had  given  them  fuch  didurbance,  and  thereby  procure  for  them» 
fclves  a  lading  good.  It  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Duke's 
fydem  of  management,  that  recommendations  fiom  him  are  eqiu* 
vjlent  to  laws,  and  are  eagerly  executed  by  the  farmers,  althougjh 
the  expenfes  of  fuch  improvements  are  defrayed  by  themfelves. 
(n  confequence,  therefore,  of  this  recommendation,  three  .very 
confidtrabie  cuts  have  been  made  at  the  heads  of  the  Black  and 
White  Eiks  :  one  at  Kilnburn,  on  the  farm  of  Twiglees,  of  lOt 
roods  in  length,  i6i  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep  at  an  average i 
with  an  earthen  embankment  at  fcnie  diftance  to  cpnfine  the- water 
ill  times  of  flood.  One  at  Garwald  of  132  roods  in  length,  15  feet 
V  u!e,  and  3  feet  deep  at  an  aveni^e,  with  an  eartlen  embankp 
ir.Liit,  where  nectlTar),  of  the  fame  kind  as  th<  former.  And  one 
Ai  Nether  P».-flbck  and  Fingland,  of  327  roods  in  length,. .12  feet; 
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wide  at  top,  9  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  3  feet  deep  :  But  as  this 
cut  waft  confidtrcd  to  be  much  too  narrow  for  containing  the  wa- 
ter, 6  feet  more  on  each  fide  of  it  were  agreed  upon  to  be  bared 
of  its  furface,  in  order  to  be  worn  away  by  the  floods  ;  and  a  large 
floping  embankment,  at  the  diflnnce  ot  15  fecrt  further  out,  on  ei- 
ther fide,  was  crcd^ed  to  confine  the  water.  This  embankment  is 
8  feet  wide  at  the  bafe,  3  feet  high,  \\  feet  broad  at  the  top,  and 
i-l  feet  of  flope  on  the  infide,  for  every  foot  of  height.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  fatigue  your  readers  with  an  account  of  tlie  ejcpcnfps  of  all 
thcfc  ;  but  I  may  mention  the  laft,  as  another  inftance  to  tKe  many 
I  have  already  given,  of  that  unlimited  confidence  which  exifts 
between  the  Duke  and  his  tenantry.  TI.e  original  expenfe  was 
278I.  108.  3-1.;  but,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  channel, 
which  is  partly  clay,  and  partly  fand,  the  whole  expenfe  of  mak- 
ing and  repairing  has  been  no  lefs,  at  this  moment,  than  568I. ; 
all  of  which  (except  150I.  which  the  Duke,  in  confideration  of 
the  grcatnefs  of  the  undertaking,  gave  in  aid  of  repairs)  was  de- 
frayed by  the  tenant  of  Nether  Caflbck,  on  the  one  fide,  and  the 
tenants  of  Fingland  and  Over  Dumfedlin^  on  the  other.  For  the 
Duke's  rule  in  fuch  cafes,  is,  that  if  the  matter  lye  between  his 
own  tenants,  they  fliall  each  of  them  pdV  a  h.ilf  •,  but,  if  between 
him  and  another  heritor,  the  tenant  (liail  pay  nothing  *,  the  two 
heritors  %A\ng  it  upon  themfelves.  Accordingly,  when  48  roods 
Biorc  were  added  to  the  lower  end  of  the  original  cut,  by  the  te- 
nants of  Over  and  Nether  Dumfedlings,  on  the  one  fide,  and  an 
adjoining  heritor  on  the  other,  they  paid  nothing, — the  matter  ly^ 
ing  between  the  Duke  and  that  heritor.  It  is  Icarccly  poffiblc  to 
fay  how  much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  well  executed  igiprove- 
ments  of  this  kind.  In  the  cafe  of  Nether  Ciflbck  and  Fingland 
Haugh,  this  cut,  of  375  roods,  or  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  bc- 
fidcs  the  good  it  hath  done  in  keeping  in  the  fleet- water  at  the 
lower  cud,  from  the  parties  concerned  there,  has  faved  60  acres 
fo  the  above  mentioned  farms,  which  were  wont  fo  be  overflowed 
every  year  ;  and  were  fo  four  and  fpongy  in  many  places,  as  fcarce- 
ly  to  allow  a  perfon  to  tread  upon  jhem,  without  finking  to  the 
knee,  even  in  the  middle  of  fummer.  To  Nether  Caflbck,  efpe- 
cialiy,  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  \  for,  being  a  high  lying  farm,  with- 
out any  confiderablc  quantity  of  low  ground,  \\  affords  grain  for 
the  family,  at  Icaft  in  part ;  fome  turnips  for  a  part  of  the  ftiecp, 
and  hay  for  the  rcfl,  in  times  of  ftorm  \  thereby  preventing  theni 
from  flying  to  Annandale. 

•  Sixt/ihfy  On  fo  very  extenQve  an  eftate  as  that  of  his  Grace,  it 
is  naturally  to  be  expeflcd  that  there  arc  many  places  whicl^ 
(land  in  need  of  draining.  This,  therefore,  the  Duke  has  kindly 
ptofided  for  •,  fince  every  t-ncint^  by  applying  either  to  Mr  KeiV 
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or  Mr  Stevens  who  has  tlie  charge  of  the  water* meadows,  the 
draining  of  all  grounds  not  paftorai,  aiitl  the  fhraighling  of  rivers, 
may  receive  the  advantage  of  iheir  long  cxperitrnce.  And  to  pcr- 
jons  who  ilcfi'ay  tlie  expsufi  of  fuch  improvements,  this  is  no 
iin.ill  adv.^nt.ii^e ;  for,  al:l..iugh  fomc'  nvay  Iiavs  a  natural  tui^n  for 
ihefc  things,  there  arc  oilkcrs  wud  are  greatly  ignorant  of  them, 
iind  may  I'pencl  n^.ouey  to  little  purpofe.  One  general  rule,  in  all 
fucli  operations,  commonly  iv^,  iior  or.ly  to  rr.ake  the  drain  in  fudi 


which  want  kvel,  the  f.in«.l  can  cunnnoiily  be  got  at,  either  by  an 
j'.uger,  according  to  Eikington'd'n;ethod,  or  by  digging  little  pits, 
and  filling  them  after ;vjrds  with  (loners.  Thus  the  water  rifcs  up 
into  the  drain,  and  the  cure  is  23  complete  as  if  we  had  driven  a 
kvcl  along  the  fand.  It  is  aftonilhing  to  fee  the  effe£b  which  a 
Ws:ii  extcutcd  drain  oi  tliis  kind  ini.njdiately  produces.  The  fide 
i'lf  tlid  pjt  which  contained  the  water,  and,  by  forcing  it  to  ovcr- 
?I  IV*',  thereby  madvi  the  furfac^*  a  perfed  morafs,  is  thus  pierced 
i.car  ilu  l:jtiom  ;  the  water  obtains  a  free  outlet  \  the  iurfacc- 
ilr.iiiir,  if  there  wcic  :i:iy,  hjco*nc  inUantly  empty;  a  comprelEon 
rt  tht  foil  i:i  vifiblf  *,  anl  the  plough  Cc;n  comnience  its  operations 
v,i:h  fafciy.  In  the  ji^cular  but  pointed  language  of  Johnfton,  the 
pupil  of  Llkington,  when  we  were  admiring  the  effcdl:  of  liis  art, 
*  Why  all  this  wonJtr  ? '  faid  he  ;  '  by  inL*rting  a  cock  and  key 
:nt')  the  cii4i  of  a  barrel,  the  ale  ceafrs  xxi  .jppear  at  the  bung.* 

In  vain,  however,  are  hndd  cither  _:icloscd  or  drained,  unless 
the  means  of  producing  improvv'r*:ejit  are  either  near,  or  rendered 
.jcce.siiibll*  by  good  roads,  i  M.-,  therefore,  formed  the  seveiUA 
!)in  of  th'j  Duke\"i  pirn.  I:i  Canoby,  where  he  is  the  sole  pro- 
piictor,  h.;  Irad  done  ^o  long  ago.  Coal  and  lime  arc  there  in  ab- 
VMiflanci;,  and  excellent  paiL.li  roads  have  been  m^de  in  every  di- 
vvcLion.  Liddisdalc,  E:.kdalc,  Ewisdale  and  Wauchopedale,  all 
;.  .>ply  to  thtss  for  cumfort  within,  and  improvement  without.  In 
riviotdalc*,  lime  is  at  a  great  distance  ;  but  they  have  plenty  of 
•r.arl  in  every  Hioss  almost  that  they  choose  to  drain.  The  richly 
improved  barony  of  Kckford  and  Lempitlaw,  which  lies  in  the 
ri^.'ighb;)urhi;od  of  Kelso,  derives  its  proportion  of  calcareous  nut- 
» or  partly  from  the  marl  moss  at  Eckford,  and  partly  from  the 
liiv-ij- kilns  in  Northumberlanvl.  TJiose  about  Selkirk  have  marl  in 
..o.r.idance,  imd  lime,  if  they  choosi;  it,  from  Lothian;  but  this 
i  j5t  i- ccn.^iJcrcd  as  cxpeiisive.  The  only  farms,  therefore^  on 
:v;e  eotatc,  which  felt  iliinioCives  excluded  from  the  general  beqc- 
r'lr,  wevj  those  in  the  upper  end  of  the  parishes  of  Ettcrick  and 
^;'  r'-o'vv  3  ]^ut  the  late  survey  hath  suppli*jd  in  part  tliat  defect; 

for 
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for  great  pains  were  taken  by  Mr  Keir  in  searching  for  marl.  'None 
was'fonnd  in  St  Mary's  Loch,  or  t!ie  Loch  of  the  LowGj  but 
pteQty  in  Kingaide  Loch,  on  the  farm  of  Buccleuch,  from  whence 
the  Duke  derives  his  title. 

*  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  plan  which  was  intended  first  to  aA* 
certain,  and  in  the  end  to  produce,,  the  viaximttni  of  improYement 
in  the  hitherto  unimproved  pans;  of  his  Grace's  estate.  Its 
lieading  features  are, — the  erection  of^rini^-iences  to  divide  the 
She^I^pasture  from  the  arable  ground, — tli^  subdivision  of  the  hntd 
within  these  into  suitable  enclosures, — a  proper  rotation  of  crops, 
^^lanting  either  around  the  riii^>fence,  or  among  the  fields>  for 
the  purposes  of  beauty,  shelter  and  subsequent  utility, — a  (iertnce 
ef  the  enclosures  from  the  adjoining  rivers,  by  straighting.  ;ind 
taibdmkitient, — draining  of  the  places  that  have  a  superabundance 
of  iMisture, — and  providing,  where  it  could  be  done,  the- differ- 
ent' fatins  with  plenty  either  of  lime  or  marl. 
-  Tothose  who  know  the  aiacritv  which  the  Duke's  tenantry  in 
general  show  in  executing  what  they  understand  to  be  his  Grace's 
)Bn\\i  it  will  readily  be  thought,  that  nothing  further  was  requisite 
than  the  regiibr  exhibition  of  these  before  them.  But  the  Duke 
{>oS5es«es  delicacy  as  well  as  sagacity  :  he  is  unwilling  to  single 
out  and  give  particular  directions  to  the  selfish  and  indolent ;  and 
therefore,  by  the  adoption  of  general  rules,  he  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain that  by  emulation,  which  others  can  only  obtain  by  fear. 
Accordingly,  what  may  be  considered  as  the  keystone  of  the 
building  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  describe,  is  the  happy  con- 
trivance of  parocfiial  overseers^  commonly  chosen  from  the  poorer 
tenantry,  who,  for  a  reasonable  consideration,  and  the  opportun- 
ity it  gives  them-  of  being  known  to  his  Grace,  readily  undertake 
the  task  required. 

The  duty  of  these,  indeed,  is  not  diflicult,  but  it  is  important. 
For,  in  the Jfrat  place,  they  hiave  each  a  book  of  sketches  made  by 
Mr  Crawford,  of  the  dill^rent  enclosures  within  the  ring-fences« 
of  all  the  Duke's  farms  in  the  parish  where  they  reside ;  the  old 
'enclosures  marked  witli  bJack,  and  the  new  with  red,  with  the 
tiumber  of  acres  contained  in  each.  From  these,  Mr  Crawford 
having  gone  over  the  ground,  and  pitted  them  out  in  their  pre- 
^nce,  chey  are  to  take  care  that  the  pits  be  preserved,  or  a  iine 
^at  had  been  drawn  by  the  plough  kept  visible,  till  the  fanners 
-are'able  to  overtake  the  enclosing,  '^dly^  When  the  farmers  arc 
<b'  enclose,  these  overseers  take  eare  that  the  ground  be  prepared 
-for  the  hedge,  on  the  line,  and  in  the  manner  formerly  mention^ 
'^jd";  fif^er  which,  they  give  ah  order  on  the  Duke's  gardener  at 
}{aneholm,  or  on  some  orher  ant'iorised  per  :.on,  for  the  requisite 
W&h!0e^  of  thorns.     A  thhri  duty  of  these  overseers  is,  to  sec 

that 
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fhat  all  the  hedges  within  their  district  be  cleaP9<i  twice  in  4|0 
year,  till  they  are  a  complete  fence^  and  that  the  ditches  and  4i]m 
$hall  not  be  destroyed  by  cattle  or  otherwise  \  and  z/ourthi  i^hicb 
is  indirect  of  vast  use  in  districts  beginning  to  improves  i%  IQ  ijjL 
up,  every  year,  a  table  which  accompanies  the  sketchesj  and  CQD^ 
tains  tlie  number  of  enclosures  on  each  farm,  with  the  sio^ple 
nofification  of  the  crops  that  the  farmer  has  upon  the^i  for  the 
yjar ; — the  intention  of  which  is^  in  the  first  placet  to  stir  uptiie 
indolent ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  his  Gracei  at  aae 
glance,  what  advancement  they  arc  making  towards  a  good  system 
of  management,  that,  when  the  end  of  the  lease  comes,  he  may 
know  with  accuracy  how  to  appreciate  their  degrees  of  industrju 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  whether  the  plan  that  has  been  pdppted 
by  his  Grace  should  be  followed  by  other  ejctensive  proBrietmi 
but  I  am  certainly  entitled  to  assert,  that  upon  his  estate  it  has  dpnf, 
and  is  doing  mucli  good.    For,  in  the  ist  place,  it  hasTaised,  amODg 
the  persons  for  whom  it  was  intended,  a  spirit  for  improveoient 
which  never  did  appear  b;jfore.     Many  thousand  pounds  have  al- 
seady  been  expended,  and  a  great  many  more  must  necessarily  b(t 
spent,  before  the  projected  improvements  are  finished*    Those  on* 
ly  who  have  examined  the  plans,  and  counted  the  acres,  can  have 
a  probable  guess  as  to  tliC  full  amount.     2^^,  It  has  changed,  and 
is  changing  every  year,  the  face  of  the  country  wonderfully  to 
the  better ;  giving  it  an  improved  aspect,  which,  while  it  grati- 
fies  the  traveller,  will,  I  trust,  be  profitable  to  the  farmer*     Let 
any  one  who  knew  Liddisdalc,  Eskdale,  Etterick,  Yarrowi  ^^ 
tlic  Duke's  farms  ^it  the  head  of  Tiviotdale,  about  ten  ye:;r8  ago, 
but  rake  the  trouble  to  visit  them  now,  and  he  will  see  the  truth 
of  my  observation.     In  the  third  place,  this  plan  of  improvement 
laid  down  by  his  Grrxe,  prevents  those  from  throwing  away  their 
money  in  unprofit.iblc  enclosures,  who  arc  willing  to  improve, 
but  unacquainted  v/irh  the  best  manner  of  doing  it*     They  see 
what  the  proprietor  expects,  and  are  at  liberty  to  begin  with  what- 
ever part  of  the  plan  is  most  for  their  advantage  5  only,  the  Duke 
insists  th'Jt  they  shall  not  alter,  on  their  own  authority,  what  he 
lias  been  at  so  much  pains  and  expense  to  get  executed.     Lftffyt 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  system  founded  not  only  in  wlsdon^^  hut 
in  benevolence  \  for  it  is  far  from  the  Duke's  mind  to  wish)  that 
any  of  his  tenantry  should  improve  his  estate  to  fheir  own  hurt. 
IJe  only  expects  that  the  wenUhy  shall  show  a  willingness  propor- 
tioned to  their  ability  ;  and  that  the  individuals  who  amfortunatc- 
Jy  have  litte  to  spare,  shall   execute  by  degrees,  as  they  conveni- 
ently can.     Nor  should  any  complain  because  the  improvemeots 
jnarked  out  for  them  may  chance  to  be  considerable  ;  for,  if  they 
.L-ally  deserve  the  name  of  improvements,  they  must  in  the  end 

be 
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he  profitable  to  the  farmer :  and  I  would  submit  it  to  ttieir  cOnsi- 
rferalSm,  whether  it  would  be  more  for  their  interest  that  the 
Duke  -should  totitiitue  them  at  a  certain  rent,  and  receive  the  fvst 
in  Ae  form  of  imptr^v^ments ;  or  «xact,  as  too  many  do»  the  whole 
in  Vtkt  form  of  Mtt^  and  iea?e  them  to  impcove  tt  not,  as  thev 
j^eas^. 

But  I  have  trespassed  coo  hmg  oh  the  patience  of  your  readers. 
M  iuvrther  paper,  I  shall  finish  the  plan  I  had  prescribed  to  my-> 

irif.    And,  in  the  meiti  time>  am,  Ace.  W.  B. 

'I  I  -I        ■  ■       ■  ■    ■  ■  i  1  fc-i.ii  - 

TO  THE  COKDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEU's  MAGAZINE. 

Letter frm  t%e  West  Highlands. 
Sift, 

BetNG  by  trade  a  farmer,  I  consider  myself  ih  honour  bound 
Vb  encourage  any  mean  likely  of  proving  useful  to  the  occupation^ 
#hich  6f  late  Owes  moch  to  the  press.  There  id  scarce  an  agri- 
Ctidhiral  publication  of  metit,  therefore,  but  I  consider  havmg 
t/b  much  cliim  on  my  patronage,  ds  induces  me  to  purchase  a  cd- 
J)y.  To  this  tribute,  which,  I  tihink,  I  and  every  other  person, 
In  their  respective  avocationsj,  owe  to  genius,  you  are  indebted,  for 
my  first  acquaintance  with  your  Magazine  \  and  I  have  the  plea- 
iUtfc  to  confess,  that  ftiy  zeal  has  not  often  been  better  rewarded. 
But  prefaces  of  this  kind  occupy  too  tnuch  of  your  valuable  pa- 
pet  •,  though  a  young  correspondent  feels  delicate  of  introducing, 
h^self,  or  his  subject,  without  a  preainble  of  this  nature. 

Ldoking  daily  at  the  Hebrides,  and  living  perpetually  under  thft 
influence  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  spirited  agriculturist  b  for 
the  most  part  checked  by  climate,  and  other  loctfl  circumstances^ 
from  expensive  or  permanent  improvement,  perhaps  I  may  be  lit- 
tle indebted  tO  such  of  your  correspondents  as  have  filled  my  head 
with  the  comfort,  and,  on  the  whole,  great  saving  of  a  substan- 
tial and  convenient  farm-steading.  That  I  would  propose  exact- 
ly any  of  the  two  kinds,  of  which  you  have  presented  me  with  a. 
drawing,  if  I  could  command  them,  ia  not  my  ambition  ;  though, 
itlethinks,  I  have  a  plan  in  01  y  head,  suitable  to  my  U5es„  and  the> 
'sitfe  in  which  I  would  build  it,  and  which,  if  encouraged,  I  may- 
communicate  to  you  by  and  by,  unless  I  see  another  able  hand  con- 
tinue the  subject ;  for  I  cfonceive  an  article  of  this  kind  so  import- 
aiit,  that  I  would  like  tp  see  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  plan.  If  I 
were  to  admit  these  inferior  to  those  already  presented,  still  some- 
"thing  might  be  culled  from  them  to  suit  particular  situations. 

Let  me  say,  that  the  construction  of  article  73.  in  the  last  plan, 
'  Vi2.  ajlue  liln^  (vide  vol.  VIII.  p.  278.),  is  not  fully  comprehend- 
ed by  me  from  the  drawing,  having  never  seen  one  ;  and  the  table 
;itf' references  does  not  explain  it.    I  admire  tho  smallncs?  of  room 
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required  for  it,  if  equal,  in  extent  of  desi^/ito  the  rest  of  the. 
plan ;  also,  how  it  can  be  safe  for  the  contiguous  buildings,  to 
iiave  it  so  near  them.  I  purpose  building  a  kiln  next  ycar^and 
will  consider  myself  indebted  to  the  writer  of  that  article,  if  be 
explains,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  this  part  of 
your  plan  ;  also  to  him,  or  to  any  other  of  your  intelligent  cor* 
respondents,  for  hints  on  corn-mills  in  general. 

Allow  me  to  confess  myself  much  obliged  by  his  cheap  floor 
for  a  hay  chamber.  If  some  clay-dust  should  stick  to  the  lay, 
in  consequence  of  it,  and  be  thereby  conveyed  into  the  stcunacb 
of  a  horse,  I  fancy  it  would  not  prove  prejudlciaL 

In  this  part  of  the  island,  we  are  improving  fast  in  our  acconv 
modations,  but  chiefly  in  forming  and  constructing  new  roads  and 
bridges,  which  are  the  grouiKlwork  of  all  improvement.     la  the 
executive  part  of  operations,  we  have  mended  considerably ;  foi^, 
in  place  of  turning  our  land  with  an  instrument,  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  plough  but  by  the  name,  drawn  by  six  oxen,  or  four 
horses  and  a  driver,  wiih  another  man  keeping  pace  tQ  the  plough- 
man,   whose   sole   work   was   to   watch    the   furrow    with  his 
foot,  lest  it  returned  to  its  place  again,  and  one  or  two  men  to 
ad}ust,  with  a  crooked  spade,  any  baulks  or  errors  committed  by 
those  who  preceded  him,  all  is  now  performed  by  one  man  and  a 
pair  of  horses  with  Small's  plough.     We  have  also  exchanged  our 
I  reels  and  sledges  for  single-horse  carts,  and  even  got  Qur  wood* 
en  harrow-teeth  exchanged  for  iron  ones  ;  which  barter,  I  con- 
ceive, enables  us,  of  itself,  to  afford  20  per  cenU  more  for  onr 
fjrms.     Good  fences  are  valued  among  us,  in  place  of  feal  dikes» 
which  proved  a  perpetual  labour,  and  no  security.     The  greatest 
waste  of  our  time,  now-a-days,  seems  in  the  article  of  thrashing|- 
:;nd  none  of  us  have  employment  suflicient  for  the  expense  of  your 
l.irge  thrashing  machines.     The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland^ 
however,  I  perceive  with  satisfaction,  are  fully  aware  of  this  de- 
fect ;  and  I  fain  hope  they  will  discover  a  radical  cure  by  a  small 
inachine,  which  they  say,  in  some  of  their  minutes,  is  understood - 
only  to  cost  from  20/.  to  30/.     I,  as  well  as  perhaps  many  others 
(t   your  readers,  feel  interested  to  hear  of  their  progress  in  Aim  . 
tiiscovory  ;  and  subscribe  myself  your  obedient  servant, 

IVci^t  Highlands,  I'it/i  October,  l«07.  N.N. 
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Eanarks  upon  the  Draft  of  a  LfasCj  inserted  in  Farmef^s 

Maf^aztTie,  No.  XXXIF. 
Were  all  cultivators  of  land  also  proprietors,  there  would  be- 
no  occasion  for  that  artificial  contract  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, cal|td  a  Lease,     by  .combining  in  their  own  persons  the  se-, 
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parate  and  iridrpcndent  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant,  tliat  par- 
ticular kind  of  tenure  which,  in  modern  times,  serves  to  bind  these 
two  classes  of  men  togetlier,  would,  in  that  case,  be  totally  unne- 
cessary. It  is  because  land,  as  a  species  of  property,  has  come 
into  the  hands  of  one  set  ot  individuals,  and  the  cultivation  of  it 
fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  another,  that  a  deed  of  this  kind  ha^ 
been  introduced  into  practice. 

As  long  as  land  belonged  to  those  who  cultivated  \t^  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  were,  of  course,  interested  in  its  good  or  bad 
cultivation  ;  because  they  were  trainers  or  losers  in  proportion  as 
it  was  well  or  ill  cultivated.  Whcn>  however,  the  property  of 
the  land  and  the  cuhyre  of  1:,  came  to  be  divided  between  two 
orders  of  men,  that  interest,  which  in  the  former  case  was  but  onc^ 
now  branched  out  into  two.  The  bad  cultivation  of  the  tenant 
might,  by  this  new  distribution  of  things,  prove  ruinous  to  the. 
landlord;  and  the  stupid  pohcy  of  the- landlord  might,  without  be* 
neEting  himself,  reCard  thi?  prosperity  of  the  tenant.  A  deed, 
therefore,  which  would  preserve  entire  to  these  two  classes  of 
men  their  respective  ripjhts,  became  absolutely  necessary,  the  mo- 
ment the  separation  I  have  been  speaking  of  took  place  in  society. 

It  may  most  naturally  be  imagined,  that  a  proprietor  of  land 
will  cultivate  it  in  the  best  possible  way  ;  at  least  his  errors  will 
be  those  of  the  head,  not  of  the  wiil.  From  the  circumstance, 
however,  of  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  being  appa- 
rently opposite  in  every  thing,  and  certainly  so  in  some  p.nticular?j| 
it  becomes  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  the:Ti.  The  diiriculty  is,  tu 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  inviolate,  wirhout  oj^prcssivg 
the  tenant ;  and  to  leave  the  latter  as  free  as  possible,  without  iu** 
jury  to  the  fyTn)er.  To  do*tiiis,  req aires  a  greater  (iegrce  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  and  liberality  oi  mind,  than  perhaps  we  have 
hitherto  attained  ;  but  it  is  some  consolation  to  think,  that  we  are 
nearer  the  goal  now  than  we  were  twenty  years  ago.  In  time,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  that  this  most  desirable  object  will  at  length  be 
accomplished. 

The  public  are,  I  think,  much  indebted  to  you,  for  introducing 
into  your  Magazine,  (Vol.  IX.  p.  1^2.)  the  draft  of  a  Lease  there- 
in given  ;  not  on  account  of  any  very  particular  merits  possessed  by 
the  deed  itself,  but  because  it  may  be  the  means  of  turning  the 
attention  of  your  agricultural  readers  to  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  will, 
I  hope,  have  the  citect  of  drawing  such  observations  from  your 
eoHghtened  correspondents,  a*  will  be  the  means  of  putting  this 
kind  of  tenure  upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. With  the  view  of  contributing  my  small  mite  to  so  laud- 
able a  purpose,  I  trouble  you  with  the  follgwing  remarks,  which 
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occurred  to  me  when  perusing  the  above  draft  of  a  Lease.  If  I  shad 
he  so  successful  as  to  expose  one  error,  or  to  add  one  truth  l^ 
those  already  known,  I  shall  feel  myself  more  than  repaid. 

I  shall  consider  the  different  clauses  in  their  order ;  and  I  mvft 
request  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  framed^ 
not  to  be  offended  with  the  freedom  of  my  remarks.  If  he  he  a 
person  of  the  description  mentioned,  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  |ife- 
fejs  truth  to  every  thing  personal  to  himself;  and  will  rather ^pa^ 
don  a  transgression  against  good  manners,  than  against  good  8Rise«L 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  find  in  this  Lease,  the  clause  '  secluding  »- 
stgnej^s*  whether  legal  or  conventional^  and  subtenants  of  every 
description ;  *  because  I  was  sanguine  enough  to  have  hoped  thsc 
a  contrary  example  might  have  the  effect  of  l>ani8hing  alfeogetberf 
in  a  short  time,  so  impolitic  a  condition.  As  I  consider  the  potrar 
to  subset  and  assign  as  of  great  importance  to  the  tenantry  and  tt 
agricultural  improvement,  I  shall  endeavour  to  obviate  in  tfaif 
place  every  possible  objection  to  the  freedom  here  contended  fittf 
in  favour  of  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  in  sofitr  as  tke  ifUerai  flf 
fhe  landlord  is  concerned.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  same 
principle,  in  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  tenant  is  concerned^  ittve 
been  already  so  fully  and  so  well  stated  in  a  former  Number  of 
your  Magazine,  as  to  render  any  thing  additional  totally  unnece^ 

It  is  not  enouprh  to  say,  tint  a  landlord  has  the  right  to  eicltuhf 
assignees  and  subtenants;  because,  if  that  be  all  he  nas  to  say  tot 
himself,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  with  a  man  wno  is 
pfcdetcrmined  ngainst  the  opposite  doctrine.  What  I  am  gointf  • 
to  state,  relates  to  the  impolicy  of  the  exclusion  in  question  |  anff* 
if  I  can  show  that  it  is  positively  injurious  to  the  landlord  htniaelfi 
rl!?n  he  ought  not,  upon  that  account,  to  exercise  a  right  by  #Iiidl 
he  has  suffered  so  long.  It  is  necdlt>ss  to  show  that  the  etdosittB 
is  injurious  to  the  tenant,  for  that  is  admitted  by  its  wanneat  i^ 
mirers  ;  and,  besides,  I  ^m  fearful  that  landlords  will  net  be  di9^ 
posed  to  abandon  an  aiitieiit  prejudice,  unless  it  can  be  shows  10 
be  personally  prejudicial. 

The  entire  argument  of  the  landlord  in  favour  of  the  ezdntioii 
of  assignees  and  subtenants,  is  contained  in  the  delecftis  persOMt^ 
the  tenant,  to  whom  they  originally  let  the  lands;  At  the  tim6  • 
the  lease  was  granted,  they  took  care,  they  say,  to  deal  -with  Ih 
f^xcellent  tenant ;  but,  if  he  be  permitted  to  assign  or  sabset,  they 
mny  be  saddled  w-ith  another  of  a  very  different  kind  ^  and,  m 
course,  not  so  well  off"  as  before.  Supposing  a  tenant  to  be  every 
thing  which  a  landlord  can  desire,  it  is  probable  he  may  die  belort 
the  expiry  of  the  lease  ;  an  J,  in  that  case,  instead  of  the  matured 
Nh^nts  ci  rho  father,  he  i?iiy  hav?  to  content  himself  with  dieig- 
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B«nii||>e:  {m4  mexperience  of  the  son.  In  die  event  of  the  deaithy 
therefo»e,.<^  th^  original ten;^nt|  iKe  landlord  may  suffer  as  serereljr, 
ifjIffti^KM^.so,  tluin  if  assignees  and  subtenants  were  admitted  to 
thf^mipost  eaitent.  In  truth  he  suiFers  more ;  becausej  by  rea8<>a 
ald^t  sprt  of  physical  subset,  he  is.deprived  of  the  responsibility  of 
t!i»<JSff8^  tenant  wJbiie»  on  tl^  other,  he  has  him  bound  hand  arU| 
foQjtyt  notwithstanding  of  .the  assignation.  It  is  wonderful,  thereat 
&W>  it)^  tl>e  landiprd,  who,  long  ago,  seemed  to  imagine  th^ 
etmsf  ^H^  b^c^c'ial  to  the  tenant  must,  of  necessity,  bemjurioins 
tiy:kiwm3  did  not  insist  upon  a  forfeiture  of  the  lease  tafilng 
piMfttMpQP  the  death  of  die  origixial  tenant,  upon  the  ground  o| 
*%ihfrrf*"  ji^ffcmi^.  The  hardship  suffered  by  the  heir  would  be 
AQUmffi^js^  to.this  cruel  exercise  of  his  right,  if  he  considered  it  for 
hi(kiatffest.tp  put  itin  practice.  But,  had  the  landlord' pushed fiia 
lofe.of  the  d^lfictm  persona  as  far  as  to  exclude  heirs,  he  would 
da.ii  |[XMnife$t-i;ijury  to  die  tenant  as  well  as  to  himself.  The  in** ' 
jtlMiipne  to -himself  arises  out  of  that  done  to  the  tenant  \  and,  as 
It  BM  been  shown  over  and  over  again  in  your  excellent  Magazine, 
thatiifae  m^Usion  of  assignees  and  subtenants  is  prejudicial  to  the 
teQfiUiUitiyiay  be  safely  infened  to  be  injurious,  in  some  measure^ 
to  the Jandlord  himselt. 

I  shall  not  de^ny,  that,  upon  the  supposition  of  a  power  to  sub^ 
set  Aodi assign, .s^  landlord  may,  in  the  room  of  a  good  tenant,  get 
a  boMl  one.  The  case  is  very  possible ;  but  the  reverse  is  as  much 
lO};  vnd:  here,  .the  doctrine  of  chances  leans  as  much  to  the  one 
poattfaSity  as  to  the  other.  But,  upon  the  first  supposition  being  the 
IMI^  -what,  is  the  amount  of  the  injury  sustained  by  him  on  account 
o£  Ckss.'change  of  the  individual  ?  The  rent  is  continued  to  be  paid 
as.xegitfarly  as. before,  because  the  original  tenant  remains  bounds 
Domnthstinding  of  the  assignation,  for  performance  of  the  pecunia- 
ry cUigation.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  payment  of  rent  is  con* 
cemodt  ^and  that  with  landlords  is  the  principal  consideration,  he 
is  aot  a.  whit  worse  by  the  change*  It  maybe  said,  however,  that 
the  subtenant  is  not  so  enlightened  in  his  profession  as  the  princi- 
pakv  jBDdv  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  that  difference,  the  land- 
lord will  be  a  loser.  To  this  I  answer,  that  in  the  present  rapid 
carair  of  agricultural  improvement,  a  new  tenant  is  as  likely  to 
bettlM.-best  former  of  the  two.  But  supposing  that  he  were,  in 
reality^  inferior,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
landio^.by  reason  of  this  alleged  inferiority  ?  With  regard  to  the 
ice  of  every  stipulation  in  his  lease,  such  as  that  of  a 
mode  of  cropping  or  management  of  the  land,  by  which 
it  ia^an^pposedto  be  improved;  and  with  regard  to  ^^^  obliga- 
donJiMD  Ant  tenant  contained  in  the  tack,  he  is  just  as  well  off 
widkak%a$signee  as  with  th^^  original  tenant,  or,  perhaps,  much 
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better  ;  because  both  are  bound.  Indeed,  by  the  interposition  of 
tlic  assignee  between  the  landlord  aYid  the  original  tenant,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  latter  to  keep  a  «harp  look  out  after  the  sub- 
tenant, that  he  performs  all  the  conditions  of  the  lease.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  wriitcn  lease  goes,  the  landlord  is  as  well  off, 
if  not  better,  after  the  change,  as  before  it.  But  it  may  be  urged, 
that  a  bad  tenant  will  do  no  more  than  what  he  is  obliged  to  per- 
form, while  a  good  one  will  voluntarily,  and  con  amore,  perform  a 
great  deal  more.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  diat  a  land- 
lord can  expect  no  more  good  to  come  out  of  a  lease  than  what 
is  within  the  four  corners  of  *it ;  and,  therefore,  he  can  take  no 
credit  for  a  thing  which  is  merely  accidental,  and  entirely  optional 
to  the  tenant,  to  do  or  not  as  he  thinks  proper.  Besides^  it  land- 
lords shall  continue  to  persist  in  the  exclusion  of  assignees  and 
subtenants,  the  tenants  here  supposed  to  be  good,  will  take  care 
to  perform  no  more  than  what  bad  ones  are  conceived  to  do ;  and, 
by  that  means,  proprietors  will  cease  to  enjoy  the  smallest  benefit 
from  this  boasted  dtlccfus  persona:. 

In  feudil  times,  a  vassal  could  not  dispose  of  his  land  ^thouc 
the  consent  of  the  superior,  from  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginally emanated.  In  tlie  19th  century,  landlords,  acting  upon  the 
same  barbarous  principle,  would  prevent  tenants  from  exercising 
the  right  of  disposal.  The  vassal  could  not  sell  his  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  land  to  another;  and  the  tenant  is  not  permitted  to 
bring  to- market  his  temporary  possession  of  the  soil.  The  prcveff- 
tioii  of  a  sale  by  the  vassal  was  founded  in  common  sense,  namely, 
the  support  of  the  power  of  the  superior,  which  fell  to  the  ground 
the  moment  it  was  brought  to  the  hammer.  The  exclusion  of  as- 
signees and  subtenants  by  the  landlord,  was  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting his  own  interest,  by  keeping  upon  the  land  the  person  to 
whom  it  Lad  been  originally  let.  The  intention  of  the  feudal 
chief  and  the  more  modern  landlord  was  just  the  same  ;  but  the 
latter  has  not  so  good  an  excuse.  His  interest  will  remain  unirn- 
paired,  notwithstanding  of  the  permission  of  assignees  and  subte- 
nants ;  and,  therefore,  he  ought  to  abandon  what  is  unquestionably 
injurious  to  the  tenant. 

'I'he  dth'ctua  persntuc  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  the 
landlord,  docs  not  appear  to  me  to  be  an  object  of  such  import- 
ance as  it  is  fashionable  to  consider  it.  I  shou^'l  apprehend  that 
it  means  a  quality  which  the  landlord  TontempiaL  :»  over  ;^nd  above 
the  tack  that  he  liab  granted,  for  it  is  not  contained  within  the  four 
corners  of  it.  T'his  (juallty,  moreover,  is  contingent  ^4^1  acciden- 
tal ;  for  thv.'  tvnmt  may  be  of  such  a  description,  as  that,  instead  of 
there  being  a  ddt'cius  pemonic^  there  may  be  the  very  reverse  of  it. 
/\  tack  will  not  make  a  bad  teuant  a  good  one  4  but  a  landlord*  ac 
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the  beginning  of  a  lease^  will  choose  the  best  among  t^^e  offer?vs. 
This  may  be  true;  but  the  original  tenant  may  b*»come  as  bad  as  up.y 
subtenant  can  possibly  be.  It  is  plain,  therefor:,  that  this  quality 
of  delectus  person(e  is  of  a  most  fugitive  kind ;  and  which,  being 
voluntary  upon  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  depending  upon  his 
Ufe,  and  a  thousand  other  Occidents,  cannot  enter  deeply  into  the 
calculations  of  a  landlord  at  setting  his  land.  The  tack  is  ail  that 
he  can  calculate  upon  ;  bee  iiise  its  contents  can  be  enforced,  and 
the  privileges  which  .ire  conferred  by  it  upon  the  landlord  are  as 
ample*  without  the  clause  excluding  assignees  and  subtenants,  as 
with  it. 

In  the  little  experience  I  have  had  in  country  matters,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  material  disadvantMge  arising  to  landlords  from 
their  having  granted  this  power  of  subsrtting.  If  the  origiaal 
tenant  be  a  good  man,  he  will  not  subset  the  land  to  an  iinji ro- 
per person,  because  he  still  remains  bound  for  the  payment  ot  the 
rent,  and  performance  of  the  other  stipulations  of  the  le'ise  ;  and 
if  the  tenant  be  bad,  the  chance  is,  that  the  landlord  will  be  a 
gainer  by  the  change.  Sp  far  as  I  have  seen  this  more  liberal 
doctrine  put  in  practice,  I  have  no  reason  for  regretting  its  intro- 
duction. Some  cases,  no  doubt,  will  occur,  where  a  landlord 
may  get  a  worse  tenant  than  he  had  originally  ;  but  that  is  mere- 
ly an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  not  an  argument  against  the 
rule  itself.  If  the  evils  arising  from  it  to  the  landlord  be  acci- 
dental and  partial,  even  where  they  do  exist,  it  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted in  every  case ;  because  the  advantages  •  of  it  to  the  tenant 
are  certain  and  universal. 

Although  a  little  out  of  order,  I  shall  now  consider  the  clause 
which  vacates  the  lease  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  te- 
nant, both  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the  one  already  di&cuss- 
ed)  and  because  it  has  given  rise  to  some  observations  from  your 
correspondent  Agricola  Terftusy  upon  certain  sentiments  of  mine, 
in  my  Remarks  upon  Perthshire  husbandry. 

So  far  as  it  is  a  b  irgain  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  I  am 
very  clear  that,  notwithstanding  of  its  severity  toward  the  latter, 
it  would  be  found  good  against  him  in  a  court  of  law.  A  bar- 
gain is  a  bargain  ;  and  if  courts  of  law  were  perpetually  to  inter- 
fere between  parties  in  their  adjustment,  they,  an4  not  the  con- 
tractors, should  make  them  from  the  very  beginning.  What 
would  be  the  use  of  A  and  B  agreeing  to  do  one  thing  to-day, 
which  a  court  of  law  has  in  its  power  utterly  to  annul  in  the  course 
of  to-morrow  i  But  the  very  circumstance,  of  its  eflFects  being  in 
the  highest  degree  penal,  is  a  reason  why  the  cLiuse  should  not 
operate  beyond  the  pule  of  the  contracting  parties  themselves. 
wlien  the  interests  of  other  people  come  to  t>e  affected  by  the 
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application  of  such  a  clause,  tt  i*  rery  natural  for  Judget/to  pnJt, 
and  consider  how  far  its  destructive  influence  ought  to  bt  fClE^- 
ted  to  extend.  ^ 

In  the  communication  smimadverted  opon  by  your  vatimmL 
ent,  I  mentioned,  that  such  a  vacating  clame  is  not  by  3QT^IMH)I 
analogous  to  that  excluding  assignees  and  suhtenants.  FKJif 
own  part,  this  is  the  first  time  I-ever  met  with  the  formev  .^ 
I  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  theformer  ie,  with  a  hyi  n^|^ 
tioiis,  inserted  iii  all  tacks.  Ih  the  event,  therefore,  of  tufintg' 
by  the  clause  of  exclusion,  1  have  myself  to  blame,  Ih.thftr'bBC 
way  as  a  person  would  be  culpable,  in  giving  credit  to,  an  Monof 
entail  with  that  deed  upon  record.  In  the  clause,  agi^ii,  tptMtai^ 
the  lease  upon  the  bankruptcy  of  the  tenant)  E  geF  ny,  SM?* 
burnt  without  being  aware  of  the  danget^  ai  the  Bftpe^.MnM 
would  be  by  an  heir  of  entail  were  thaf  deed  not  upon  recotd. 
This,  I  imagine,  may  satisfy  your  correspondent,  that  there  is  J 
wide  difference  between  the  two  clauses,  and,  uf  course,  th^t  Biif 
reasoning  applicable  to  the  one  is  not  at  aH  so  to  the  other. 

The  clause  excluding  assignees  and  GubtenantG,  is  one  in  whicli 
the  partif  s  themselves  alone  are  concerned,  and  with  whichi  it)  J 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  public  have  nothing  to  do.  An  In- 
tending tenant,  when  bargaining  with  a  landed  proprietor,  knows 
that  he  cannot  subset ;  and  if  he  remains  upon  the  land  till  the 
expiry  of  the  lease,  he  is  not  injured  by  it  in  the  smallest  degree. 
A  creditor  of  the  tenant  suffers  nothing  from  the  exclusion  of  as- 
signees and  subtenants ;  because,  if  he  pays  the  debt  of  nature,  his 
lieir  must  pay  the  creditor.  As  little  danger  is  there  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  because  they  can  be  no  suf&rers  in  a  pecuniary  sum  through 
die  lease,  unless  the  tenant  has  previously  sustained  a  loss,  fiut 
the  case  is  very  different  with  the  clause  in  question.  The  te- 
nant himself  loses  a  lease  upon  which  he  has  perhaps  laid  out 
some  thousand  pounds  ^  not  becanse  he  ia  unable  to  pay  his  rent, 
and  perform  the  stipulations  incumbent  upun  himj  but  because 
he  has  run  into  debt  with  other  people.  The  bankruptcy,  per- 
haps, is  owing  to  the  very  circumstance  of  his  having  espended 
so  much  money  in  enriching  the  farm ;,  and  why  should  die 
landlord  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  other  people  i 

It  is  said  by  your  correspondent,  that  '■  it  (meaning  the. clause) 
is  not  repugnant  to  the  statute  or  common  law  ;  nay  more,  ^^'■ 
it  is  perfectly  fair  and  proper  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of 
view. '  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  say,  whether  or  not  it  be  tf- 
pugnant  to  the  sttitute  or  common  lawj  nor  do  I  think  ^j^ri- 
cola  Tcrfius  deeply  enough  versed  in  the  subject,  to  pronounce 
m  very  authoritatively  upon  a  question  of  no  smalt  (liilicul- 
ty.    Where  there  is  an  apparent  hardship  to  imlividuals,  I  am 

charitablf 
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charitable  enough  to  beliete,  that  the  statute  or  common  lav 
does  not  legalize  the  evil ;  and  in  the  present  case,  I  would  for 
that  reason  have  been  better  pleaded  had  your. correspondent,  in- 
stead of  giving  simply  his  ipseduntf  ent^ed  into  a  legal  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  the  question.  J  am  grieved  to  learn  from 
him,  that  what  is  fair  and  proper  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of 
4!ew,  is  /Something  *  more*  than  the  statute  or  common  law: 
'For~I  should  have  thought,  that  the  law  of  the  land  would  have 
been  founded  in  justice.  Asain,  I  do  not  well  .understand  why 
there  should  be  a  difference  between  fairness  in  a  mora),  and  fair- 
ness in  a  political  point  of  view;  because .  I.  should  think,  that 
qualitv  was  morals,  and  morals  politics,  in  the  legitimate  mean- 
ing of  these  words. 

It  is  very.true,  that  a  bargain  will  in  general  be  supported  by  a 
court  of  law,  where  parties  only  are  concerned;  but  it  may  not 
be  fair  and  proper,  for  all  that,  as  a  transaction,  upon  the  part  of 
6ne  of  the  contractors.  The  advantage  may  be  all  upon  one  side, 
and  therefore  presumably  not  fair ;  but,  -for  the  sake  of  business, 
the  individual  must  suffer  for  the  public  good.  In  vacating  the 
lease  on  account  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  tenant,  the  law  docs 
no  more  than  fulfil  the  agreement  of  parties.;  but  the  bargain  it- 
^If  is  not  founded  inrfairness,  because  the- effects  to  arise  from 
the  cause  are  more  than  what  are  warranted  by  it.  A  lease  may 
very  properly  be  voided  by  the  inability  of  the  tenant  to  pay  his 
Tent ;  because  a  tenant  cannot  e^cct  to  be  permitted  the  use  of 
what  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  for.  fiut,  in  the  case  of 
a  bankruptcy,  the  rent  is  continued  to  be  paid  as  regularly  as  be- 
fore that  unfortunate  event  took  place  ;  and  notwithstanding  there- 
of, the  tack  is  vacated  to  the  tenant.  There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing rery  hard  and  unfair  to  punish  the  tenant  §o  severely,  while 
the  landlord  loses  nothing,  or  next  to  it.  If  the  voiding  of  the 
clause  be  unhir-qiwad  the  tenant,  it  is  tenfold  so  to  the  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt,  who  are,  with  their  eyes  shut,  to  be  deprived 
of  the  only  chance  of  future  repayment.  I  am  apt,  therefore,  to 
thinlc,  that,  notwithstanding  of  the  contniry  opinion  given  to  this 
gentleman  by  his  lawyers,  the  Court  of  Session  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  support  this  vacating  clause. 

'  Entails  are  consiilored  to  be  injurious  to  society,  in  co  far  ns  an 
heir  may  contract  debts,  while  creditors  get  nothing  in  the  event 
df'^his  death.  Now,  in  the  present  case,  we  Jiavc  ther.e  bad  ef- 
tHiB  in  still  a  worse  form  ;  for  a  tenant  may  contract  del-xs,  and 
yetfhis  creditors,  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy,  may.be  cut  ofr  with- 
put.a  sixpence.  All  the  money  he  owes  i.9  most  probably  ex- 
Hiended  upon  his  farm,  and  his  creditors  are  to  p;et  notliir.*: ;  not 
(je^'iiifte  he  is  in  debt  to  his  landlord  more  than  he  is  wcr'LJi,  buc 
tktt  he  is  over  head  and  c:in  in  debt  to  clicm. 
^^^  .      2  a    .  I: 


m  1        i  bom  tne  1       :     1 1     <  at  equilljr  i 

tl     ;,     t  shilling. 

U  a  tenint  grants  an  assignarion  or  sulilt^^v,  it  fo|]on-s.  A 
petury  consequence,  that  he  abaridciit.  his  then  situation  j 
therefore,  the  delectus personie  is  violated  by  the  cutiveyance. 
a  tenant  may  becume  banlErupt,  and  yet,  by  the  creditors  alld 
him  to  manage  the  farm,  the  landlord  lias  the  same  power  a 
tenant,  and  of  course  the  delectus  person/p  remains  as  enti 
be(oie>  By  Tacaling  the  lease,  however,  incase  of  bankruptc] 
landlord  inflicts  a  puoishnicnt  upon  the  tenant,  without  his 
iDg  been  guilty  of  the  crime.  The  fici  is,  he  takes  advaniaj 
the  necessities  o^  the  tenant,  to  make  him  pay  a  severer  pe 
than  what  the  nature  of  the  caie  requires. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  your  readers,  to  lind  m 
giUDg  upon  this  side  Qf  the  question,  when  I  am  quoted  by  '. 
(da  Tertim  as  contending,  that  this  eljuse,  vacating  the  I 
is  *  not  contrary  to  lav  civil  or  morril. '  They  will  find, 
ever,  upon  a  little  exzntination,  thai  lliis  Gentleman  has  ap] 
naintemionally  I  liclieye,  what  I  said  native  to  the  clausi 
eluding  assignees  and  subtenants,  to  tlic  other  vacating  ihp 
altcgethet.  I  mention  'hi^,  principally  lo  put  your  correspoi 
to  rights,  and  to  explain  to  your  readtrii  t!i.it  there  is  no  cc 
diction  between  my  past  and  present  ar^ttmctits. 

I  have  already  noticed  {says  he)  '  that  he  (meaning  me 
jntts,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner]  the  landlord's  right  tc 
elude  assignees  and  subtenants ;  which,  in  my  view  of  the 
is  in  every  resnect  eauivdeni  to  an  exclus        of  btinkniflA 
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vacate  the  lease  does  not  exist.  To  be  consistent,  your  corre- 
spondent ought  to  have  confined  the  vacating  of  the  lease  to  those 
particular  cases  in  which  the  creditors  really  compel  the  tenant  to 
denude  j  because  mere  bankrupcy  is  not  necessarily  denuding.  If 
a  tenant  grants  an  assignation,  or  subtack,  then  there  is  really  and 
PUbstantially  a  denudation  by  him,  if  the  expression  may  be  al- 
Ipwed.  But  the  same  effect  does  not  necessarily  follow  nt>m  his 
punkruptcy.  How  then  can  Agricola  Tertius  say,  that  *  the  ex- 
clusion of  assignees  and  subtenants  is  in  every  respect  equivalent 
^  an  exclusion  of  bankrupts  and  their  creditors  ?  '  Or  what  are 
four  readers  to  think  of  a  person's  logic,  who  reasons  so  very 
raguely .? 

.  I  remarked,  that  I  did  not  think  the  law  would  sanation  a 
clause  of  irritancy,  in  the  event  of  a  tenant  becoming  bankrupt, 
provided  the  rent  continued  to  be  paid.  Upon  which  your 
correspondent  is  pleased  to  observe,  *  I  much  doubt  that  gen- 
tleman has  not  fully  studied  the  clause  in  the  lease  now  under 
tiscussion,  otherwise  he  would  have  viewed  this  matter  in  quite 
|i! different  light. '  There  is  here  a  mistake  of  about  half  a  year, 
K^  point  of  time,  into  which  your  correspondent  has  most  un- 
accountably fallen.  The  paper  of  mine  from  which  the  above 
Quotation  is  made,  is  dated  in  January  1 808  ;  and  the  draft  of  the 
jase  in  question  does  not  'appear  in  your  Magazine  until  the 
9ionth  of  June  thereafter.  His  blunder  is  owing  to  that  paper 
having  been  inserted  in  your  Magazine  in  December  1808,  a- 
bout  six  months  posterior  to  the  lease.  But  as  the  date  of  it 
must  be  gathered  from  that  of  the  writing,  and  not  of  the  print- 
ing, he  is  evidently  in  the  wrong  when  supposing  it  in  my  powtT 
ro  have  studied  it.  I  may  be  right,  therefore,  or  I  may  be  wrong, 
in  my  ideas  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  had  not  the  opportunity  al- 
leged by  that  Gentleman  of  correcting  the  opinion  I  may  have 
Formed  without  a  due  proportion  of  previous  consideration.  I 
might  follow  Agricola  Tertitts  through  the  remainder  of  his  argu- 
ments upon  this  clause ;  but,  by  doing  so,  1  should  only  repeat 
'  >x  I  have  already  said  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  now  take  leave  of 
.1  altogether,  and  make  some  remarks  upon  a  few  of  the  other 
.;uses  of  the  lease. 

.  The  reservation  of  power  to  the  proprietor  to  search  for,  work, 

tc.  all  the  metals  and  minerals  in  the  lands  let,  is  very  proper ; 

'  if  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  necessity  of  reserving  li- 

;^ty  to  sell  or  apply  the  same  to  his  own  use.     Without  this 

.'^usc,  all  which  the  tenant  could  prevent  the  landlord  from  do- 

^,  was  the  breaking  of  the  surface  of  the  land  •,  and  if  it  w-re 

^sible  to  work  the  minerals,  without  at  the  same  tin:*?  injuring 

.,  surface,  he  could  not  possibly  be  hindered  from  selling  the 

Z  \}  materials. 
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materials.     Now>  if  he  could  apply  the  metals  to  .hi^  owa  .uses 
XDiihoui  the  reservation  of  a  power  to  work  theoi»  titen,  aJ^|H^qrVi 
he  could  do  the  same  thing  -jinth  it.     This  reseriratibh,  merlffii^i 
of  the  power  to  sell,  seems  to  be  quite  unnecessary,  of  titi  in 
the  power  of  the  tenant  to  prevent ;  and  why  reserve  the  U)!jHertf 
of  doing  what  no  person  can  prevent  the  landlord  tjoni  imigl 
It  appears  to  me,  that  the  precise  reparation  to  be  made  ffie  te- 
nant in  consequence  of  the  damage  done  the  lands^  by  ih6  wort 
ing  of  the  minerals,  &c.  is  not  accurately  enough  expressed.    Ji 
is  said,  the  tenant  is  to  be  paid  ^  for  any  surface-damagu  therdSf 
done  to  the  ground,  *  the  word  thereby  meaning  in  tlbe  course  ot 
working  the  metals,  &c.     Now,  the  damage  here  condescendieg 
upon,  is  of  a  particular  kind  only,  viz.  surjace-damage^  whicljt 
strictly  speaking,  is  the  injury  done  to  the  surface  of  the  grouuDfl 
merely,  and  nothing  more.     If  the  landlord  makes  a  iiole  in  thft 
ground  of  a  square  yard  in  extent,  then  the  tenant  will  gejt  a  dcr 
duction  from  his  rent,  in  the  proportion  of  the  hole  to  the  siz^ 
of  the  farm.     But  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the  mere  surface- 
damage  is  hot  all  which  the  tenant  may  suiFer  in  consequence, u 
these  operations  of  the  landlord.     Should  the  landlord  make  a  6ujjh 
dred  different  holes  in  twenty  acres  of  land)  perhaps  a  supcrnciiM^ 
equal  to  not  more  than  an  acre  of  land,  is  destroyed ;  but  tKie  r^ 
maining  nineteen  acres  are  greatly  deteriorated  in   agricultupil 
value.     The  reparation,  in  this  case,  merely  for  surface-diinfij^ 
would  not  be  at  all  commensurate  to  the  total  injury  sustained. 
I  would  propose,  therefore,  that  the  word  surface  should  be  left 
but ;  by  which  means,  the  arbiters  would  be  at  liberty  to  alJov^ 
the  tenant  compenbation  for  the  whole  damage  sustained  by  him^ 
not  only  by  reasoi;  of  the  holes  themselves,  but  in  consequence 
of  them.  / 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  landlord  reserving  power  th 
allocate  such  parts  of  the  mosses  as  may  have  been  in  the  use  ot 
being  dug  for  peats  to  the  other  tenants  on  his  estate ;  but  in  thil 
case,  that  part  of  the  farm  lying  next  to  the  peat  ground  ougl^ 
to  be  enclosed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cattle  of  other  people  tres- 
passing upon  the  tenant.  The  reasonableness  of  this  is  plain^  be» 
Cause  the  tenant  ought  to  be  put  in  no  worse  a  state  by  this  powct 
of  allociiring  the  mosses,  being  put  into  execution,  tnan  while  ij^ 
Temaincd  a  ^{^Ad  \eXi*\\  I  have  no  objection  either,  to  the  lahd« 
lord  relinquishing  the  resumption  of  the  mosses  before  talung 
:u3se5:?ion  ;  but  as  certain  expens^cs  will  necessarily  be  incurred 
by  the  tenant  in  making  way  for  this  new  arrangeipent,  ht 
bnglit  to  he  reimbursed  tliem.  This  is  no  more  than  fair  ;  for  i£ 
puch  a  vascillation  of  sentiment  is  to  be  permitted  to  the  landlord. 
ne  ou^ht  to  be  at  the  expense  attending  the  non-execution  o( 
vh^t  he  once  intended. 


it  may  be  proper  fcf  tKe  farfaibi'd  to  te^etve  '  power  td'makc 
tTbctiatlpcattons  oh  tht;  marched  bet^i^een  the  said  lands  and  those 
si<]J61riiTig,  as  he  shall  Judge  j^rOper  j  *  but  that  right  should  be 
carried  into  execution  as  rarely  as  pbssibfe.  I  would  be  better 
pleased  if  a  landlord  settled  the  marches  before  the  entry  of  the 
tenant ;  Because,  in  that  caSe,  the  tenant,  who  has  no  alternative, 
^oulcl  know  much  better  whiat  he  was  about.  Instances,  bow- 
ever,  will  frequently  occur,  iii'  which  the  marches  cannot  be  ad- 
juste4  before  the  entry  of  the 'tenant;  and  in  thes^,  the  power 
tfeVe  reserved  is  very  proper.  I  may  remark,  that  the  land  whict 
tnay  be  taken  from  the  farm  ought  to  be  valued,  not  at  the  rate 
per  acre  it  wag  originally  let  for,  but  at  the  rent  it  would  let  for 
ifi  Its  present  improved  state.  On  the  other  hand^  the  ground 
irhicK  may  be  added  to  the  farm,  o'lght  to  be.valacd,  not  at  its 
ptesent  value,  but  at  its  value  at  the  time  th6  tenant  entered  into 
possession  of  the  body  of  the  farm.  Had  ht  got  the  ground  at 
his  entry  to  the  remainder,  it  Would  have  been  let  to  him  at  the 
same  rent  with  the  rest ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  compel  him  tp 
give  more  on  account  of  an  accbfnmOdation  to  th6  landlord.  It 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  framcr  of  this  lease,  tint 
the  ground  added  to  the  farm  may  not  be  in  as  good  conditiop  ^ 
what  conies  to  be  occupied  by  the  landlord,  and  will,  upon  ^Hat 
account,  require  a  coiislderabte  outlay  to  put  it  Upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  other.  Perhaps,  therefore,  tnfe  lafldlord  should  be 
taten  Dound  to  put  it  in  the  same  identical  stM  as  the  other,  or 
to  allow  the  lennnt  a  certain  sum  of  money  upon  that  head.  It 
may  be  said,  to  be  sure,  th;it  the  arbiters  wiM,  m  that  case,  put  z 
less  rent  upon  tlie  land  added  to  the  farm  ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
ah  atinual  allowance  is  too  slow  a  mode  of  teftiUner^ting  a  tenant 
for  the  outlay  of  a  principal  sum.  It  is  the  landlord,  for  whose 
benefit  solely  such  an  arrangement  takes  place,  who  should  defray 
the  expense  of  the  outlay. 

'  It  may  be  proper  for  the  landlord,  and  perhaps,  not  substan- 
fially  injuiious  to  the  tenant,  to  allow  the  former  to  '  assume 
possession  of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  lands  hereby  set,  which  thp 
^oprietor  shall  clioosc  for  being  planted  with  trees  ;  and  that  the 
tenant  shall  get  deduction  from  his  tent,  at  such  a  rate,  for  eacli 
ipre  planted,'  provided  the  deduction  supposed  to  be  allowed 
him,  be  ascertained  upon  fair  and  just  principles.  If  all  that  the^ 
frhant  could  possibly  suffer  by  this  power  of  planting  being  in- 
creased by  the  landlord,  was  the  loss  of  a  certain  number  of  acres 
Sccupii?d  Dj  the  trees,  then  the  principle  of  the  deduction  is  most 
fjiir^nd  reasonable.  But  supposing  that  a  landlord  was  to  plant 
aSratfiety  of  clumps  of  trees  in  difF.rent.  parts  of  the  same  field, 
nf!is*^Iamthatj  in  ^ddi^io:I  to  the  superlicia! 


loss  in  proportion  t(> 
:  the 
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the  quantity  planted,  the  field  has  lost  much  of  its  arable  vaJue 
by  being  cut  up  by  this  ornamental  planting.    It  may  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  thus  lo  bea:nify  his  iieldSj  but  evidently 
must  be  injurious  to  the  tenant.     Now,  ds  theio  is  here  another 
sort  of  loss,  not  so  palpable  to  be  iqqm^  IjuI  equally  real  to  the 
tenant  as  tlie  occupation  of  the  ground  by  the  clumps  of  plant« 
ing,  an  allowance  ought  to  be  iiiade  him  on  that  account ;  or^ 
at  any  rate,  the  arbiters  sliould  be  left  at  liberty  to  make  him  a 
remuneration,  if  rhey  shall   see  cause.     As  the  clause  however 
stands  in  the  drai't,  it  is  plain  that  a  landlord  may,  by  planting  to 
please  his  own  taste,  injure  his  tenant  beyond  the  mere  occupa- 
tion of  the  planted  ground,  without  giving  him  a  farthing  of  coaw 
pensation  upon  that  head.     It  may  be  said,  to  be  sure,  that  as  the 
tenant  has  consented  to  tlie  clause,  he  cannot  find  fault  with  die 
landlord  for  any  injury  which  may  afterwards  arise  from  its  being 
carried  into  execution.    This,  however,  may  be  said  of  any  agree- 
ment whatever ;  and  as  I  am  persuaded  it  was  the  object  of  the 
framer  of  the  lease  in  question,  not  merely  to  make  it  a  fair  deed 
at  the  time,  but  during  the  currency  of  the  lease,  he  will  excuse 
me  for  the  observation. 

I  am  very  clear,  that  all  the  unliquidated  obligations  incumbent 
upon  the  tenant,  should  suffer  no  increase  during  the  currency  of 
the  lease,  but  that  they  should  be  identically  of  the  same  amount 
;it  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.  Upon  this  principle  I  must  ob- 
ject to  the  obligation  upon  the  tenant  of  keeping  up  the  fences 
that  surround  these  plantations  when  they  do  not  otherwise  act  as 
enclosures  to  the  farm.  It  is  common  sense,  that  no  person  what- 
ever should  derive  a  benefit  without  paying  for  it;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, that  he  should  suffer  no  inconvenioncy  from  the  advantage  of 
:mother  in  which  he  docs  not  also  participate.  If  all  the  advantage 
be  to  the  landlord,  as  in  the  case  of  planHng,  all  the  expense  attend-. 
ing  the  care  of  it  should  devolve  upon  him.  A  tenant  can  have 
no  objection  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  expense  of  keeping  those 
fences  in  repair,  which  serve  to  divide  his  farm  into  the  necessary 
enclosures,  because  he  is  benefited  by  them }  but  it  is  unfair  to 
( ompel  him  to  maintain  fences  from  which  he  derives  no  benefit 
v/hatever.  As  well  might  the  landlord  take  him  bound  to  be  at 
one  half  of  the  expense  of  supporting  the  wall  surrounding  his 
domain.  He  may  be  certain  too,  that  little  attention  will  be  paid 
by  riie  tenant  to  an  object  which  is  every  way  injurious,  and  in 
no  respect  beneficial  to  him.  It  would  be  worse  for  the  land- 
lord to  take  this  charge  into  his  own  hands  \  for  it  will  in  all  like- 
i.hooil  be  much  better  done  by  his  own  than  by  others. 

I  would  not  have  expected  from  a  person  worthy  of  being  a 
coric^pondent  of  yours,  the  smallest  objections  to  the  payment 

by 
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hj  the  tenant  of  6  per  cent,  upon  money  expended  by  the  pro* 
prietor  in  building  houses,  and  in  forming  fences  and  enclosures 
during  a  certain  number  of  the  first  years  of  the  lease.  This 
paynient,  however,  is  characterized  by  a  writer  who  signs  himself 
X.  S.  in  the  3Gth  Number  of  your  magazine,  as  '  a  barrier  in  the 
way  of  agriculture. '  This  gentleman  surely  will  not  pretend  to 
say  that  a  landlord  ought  to  lay  out  his  money  upon  these  parti-t 
cular  improvements,  without  getting  a  return  equal  to  5  per  cent. 
for  money  lent  upon  heritable  security.  Now,  we  all  know  very 
weli»  that  6  per  cent  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  return  from 
houses  which  arc  occasionally  in  want  of  repairs,  and  still  less  so 
from  fences  which  are  infinitely  more  perishable  in  their  nature.  * 
Had  the  landlord  been  asking  a  per  centage,  which,  upon  an  aver- 
age of  years,  would  have  been  more  than  5  per  cenLf  there  might 
have  been  some  plausibility  in  your  correspondent's  argument ;  be- 
cause, in  that  case,  the  tenant  would  have  been  giving  a  higher  per- 
centage than  what  he  had  got  from  others ;  but  in  the  present  case 
it  is  quite  the  reverse, — for  he  is  giving  the  landlord  less  than  what 
he  gets  from  other  quarters.  If  money  ought  to  return  to  the 
landlord  5  per  cent.,  then  the  use  of  it  is  worth  that  sum  to  the 
tenant,  who,  in  fact,  borrows  it.  These  two  propositions  are 
equally  true  ;  for  the  one  arises  out  of  the  other,  and  the  value  of 
money  to  the  one,  regulates  the  value  of  it  to  the  other.  For 
1000/.  I  pay  50/.  a  year  to  the  lender,  because  the  money  is  worth 
that  much  in  the  market ;  and  I  will,  in  like  manner,  get  an  equal 
return  from  the  quarter  I  have  lent  it.  Your  correspondent, 
therefore,  may  be  assured,  that  if  the  landlord  be  not  asking  more 
than  what  other  people  do,  the  tenant  may  give  it  with  perfect 
safety ;  for  the  money  will  be  equally  productive  in  his  hands. 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  landlord  is,  in  the  present 
case^  asking  less  than  what  others,  in  the  same  circumstances,  do; 
and  therefore  the  tenant  is  a  gainer  by  this  species  of  lease. 

I  prefume  it  will  be  admitted,  that  a  farm,  with  requifite  houfes 
and  fences,  is  worth  more  than  another  without  thefe  efTentials. 
Admitting  this,  and  the  hA  cannot  be  denied ;  then  it  follows, 
that  the  landlord,  by  this  increafed  rent,  is  juft  getting  the  6  per 
cent,  expended  upon  the  houfes  and  fences.  A  farm,  without  a 
houfe,  and  unenclofed,  will  let  for  a  particular  fum ;  and  another 
property,  fubdivided,  and  a  convenient  (leading,  will  let  for  fome- 
thing  more.     The  thing,  therefore,  is  jull  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 

If  the  tenant  be  a  man  of  enterpriz^  and  fkill,  and  if  tiie  imd  be 
more  or  lefs  without  fences,  his  firft  ftep  would  be,  to  rnclofe  the 

whole  ; 

♦  Our  correspondent  will  remember,  that  the  tenant  is  taken  bound 
to  keep  up,  ajid  leave  the  houses  and  fences  in  a  sufficient  state  of 
repair.  N. 
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whole  ;  for  no  profitable  fyftem  of  management  can  be  profecuted 
in  an  open  and  unenclofed  farm.  Now,  if  the  tenant  lays  out  this 
money,  he  faves,  to  be  fure,  the  payment  of  6  per  cent.  \  but  then 
his  money  is  funic,  and  left  behind  him  at  the  expiry  of  the  leafe. 
It  is  mucn  better,  therefore,  that  the  landlord,  for  whofe  peroMK 
nent  advantage  thefe  enclofures  are  made,  iliould  \\\j  out  the  prin- 
cipal fum  \  and  that  the  tenant,  for  whofe  temporary  benefit  only 
they  are  made,  fliould  pay  the  interefl. 

Your  correfpondent  talks  out  of  the  way,  when  he  faya,  that  *  the 
•^xaflion  of  6  per  cent,  cannot  be  a  hair-breadth  free  of  the  ftatutcs 
againil  ufury. '  He  ought  to  have  recollecked,  that  this  percent- 
age is  payable,  not  for  the  loan  of  a  fum  of  money,  -but  for  the 
ufe  of  a  houfe  and  fences  which  cod  the  proprietor  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pounds.  It  is  ufual  for  the  owners  of  thefe  lunds  of  pro- 
perties to  get  fo,  and  fometimes  \^ per  cent,  in  towns;  and  why 
Should  not  thofe  in  the  country  get  the  fame  ? 

I  mud,  however,  did'er  a  little  with  your  correfpondent,  '  Agri* 
^coia  Tertiusj '  in  fo  far  as  he  fays,  that  the  money  thus  expended 
by  the  landlord  upon  houfes  and  fences,  is  *  not  lent,  but  funk  ;  in 
inoit  cafes,  I  believe  I  may  add,  irrecoverably  funk.  *  Were  it  the 
tenant  who  laid  out  the  money,  it  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  pur« 
pofes,  funk  ;  for  whatever  advantage  he  niight  derive  from  the  im- 
provements themfelves,  the  principal  fum,  in  the  Paape  of  houfes 
and  fences,  would  be  left  upon  the  ground  at  the  termination  of 
the  leafe.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  however,  the  money  is  laid  out  by 
the  landlord,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  leafe,  finds  the  money  ex- 
pended by  him  lying  in  a  tangible  (hape  upon  the  land.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  he  has  fallen  into  a  midake,  by  fuppoTing  that  the 
money  was  laid  out  by  the  tenant,  which  it  is  not,  inilead  of  by 
the  landlord,  which  it  is. 

It  may  be  very  true,  that  *  fubdivifion  dykes  and  fences  (aailat* 
ed  by  X.  S.)>  from  their  general  conftruOion,  do  not  fufficiently 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  intended  at  fir  ft.  Generally,  a  cl  jp  dyke, 
with  a  hedge  and  ditch,  arc  not  a  futticient  fence  for  the  -firft  five 
years,  even  when  properly  managed  ;  *  and  therefore  he  argues, 
that,  at  all  events,  the  tenant  fliould  not  begin  to  pay  this  6  per 
cent,  until  they  be  fully  |jrown.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  have  to  re- 
mark, that,  if  money,  in  lending,  be  wortli  a  certain  return  to  the 
knder,  it  is  worth  juft  as  much,  in  the  borrowing,  to  the  borrower. 
It  will  be  admitted,  that  6  jhk  cent,  is  by  no  means  too  high  a  re- 
turn to  the  landlord  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  too  much  for  the  te- 
nant to  pay.  If  the  tenant  is  not  to  pay  a  percentage  until  the 
fences  are  five  or  fix  years  •of  age,  then  he  would  have  to  add  to  this 
/S  per  cent,  the  intercfl  of  the  accumul.-.ted  nrrc.us  of  that  period, 
which  would  raife  it  to  7  or  8  j^^r  cent.     Fences,  the  fir  fl  year  of  their 

being 
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betng  planted,  are  worthy  we  fliall  fuppofe,  600I.,  and,  after  the 
expiry  of  feven  years,.  1  lool-  For  the  former^  the  tenant  will  have 
to  pay  36L  a  year»  and,  for  the  latter  721.5  which  is  in  reality  the 
ftme  rent  in  both  cafes.  But  your  correfpondent  would  like  to  pay 
only  36K  for  the  latter,  which  would  afibrd  a  return  to  the  land- 
lord of  only  3  p€r  cent. 

It  may  be  very  true,  that  a  tenant,  during  the  infancy  of  the 
fences,  derives  Uttle  advantage  from  them ;  but  if  the  leafe  be 
for  nineteen  years,  your  correfpondent  ought  to  have  been  candid 
cDdogh  to  have  allowed}  that,  before  the  expiry  of  that  period^ 
he  will  be  benefited  by  them*  Why  will  he  fay,,  that  thefe  im- 
provement will  be  enjoyed  by  another  tenant,  wheni  out  of  nine- 
teen  years  endurance,  he  will,  by  his  own  confeffion,  have  the  be^ 
utfut  of  a  fence  for  fourteen  years  ?  If  the  landlord  be  to  waijt 
*  till  the  improvenients  become  produdivc,  and  then  aik  a  confi- 
deration  proportionate  to  their  annual  value, '  what  better  will  the 
tenant  be  i  becaufe,  as  the  landlord  muft>  within  the  nineteen 
years,  get  the  6  per  cent,^  the  other  wiH,.  in  that  cafe,  inftead  of 
paying  that  percentage  from  the  beginning,  have  to  pay  perbapii 
12  or  15  percent,  from  the  time  *  thefe  improvements  became  pro- 
dudive. ' 

I  would  wifh  to  fee  no  claufe  ia  tacks  but  what  is  purely  agri- 
cultural ;  and  we  ikid  that  clauies  of  a  difi^rent  tendency  are  wear- 
ing out  every  day.  Upon  this  principle,  I  would  have  been  glad 
had  there  been  no  (lipulation  as  to  the  tenant  <  furnifliing  the  car- 
riages of  the  whole  materials  that  may  be  laid  out  upon  building 
or  repairs  upon  the  premifes.  ^  I  do  think,  with  X.  S  ,  that  it  fa- 
vours a  little  of  the  barbarifm  of  the  dark  ages,  and  what  I  would  not 
have  expected  in  a  draft  of  a  leafe  in  the  1 9th  century.  It  has  the 
tStfk  alfo  of  di(lra£ting  the  attention  of  the  tenant  at  a  time  when 
it  ought  to  be  directed  exclufively  to  the  iniprovement  of  his  land. 
I  cannot  think,  with  '  Agrkola  Terttits^*  that  a  tenant  will  drive 
the  materials  for  building  cheaper  than  any  other  perfon  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  profefilonal  people,  for  very  obvious  rea^ 
Ions,  will  afford  to  do  it  at  a  lower  rate*  We  know,,  that  the  di- 
vifion  of  labour  is  one  caufe  of  its  cheapnefs}-  but  here,  the  mul- 
tipKcation  of  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  precifely  the  fame  tSt&*  If 
the  tenant  be  a  man  of  fenle,  I  am  confident  he  will  find  no  lei- 
fure  for  the  performance  of  extraneous  work,  and,  of  couife,  to 
become  a  carter. 

I  know  ibme  people  who  have  blended  the  two  profeiBons  of  far- 
mer and  carter ;  but  I  have  always  found  them  bad  both  at  the  one 
and  the  other.  It  is  very  diiEcuh  to  make  one's  eyes  look  inop- 
pofite  diredions;  and  impoifible  .to  ierve  both  Qod  and  Mam-^ 
jnoo.    I  apQj^  &c«  A  CoNSTiiNT  Reader. 
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FOR    THE    FAKMHR'tJ    MAGAZINE. 

Report,  of  a  Process  relative  to  the  liia^ht  of  a  imygoing  tenant  to 
remove  the  Appendages  of  a  Ttirashing  Machmcy  lately  decided 
by  tlic  Lord  Ordinary  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  ScotlamL 

At  this  day  it  is  unficcessary  to  urge  orre  word  in  favour  of  the 
Thrashing  Machine,  the  utility  of  that  implement  being  now  uni- 
versally recognized.  The  erection  of  thrashing  machines  hasi 
however,  occasioned  some  questions  to  be  agitated,  not  hitherto 
discussed  in  our  law  courts  ;  and,  as  a  decision  has  lately  been 
given,  which  must  be  a  leading  one,  on  a  point  materially  con- 
nected with  the  success  of  agncnltural  machines,  we  trust  that  a 
detail  of  the  arguments  used  on  both  sides,  will  be  useful  and  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers. 

The  antient  law  of  Scotland,  with  regard  to  what  is  called  fix- 
tures on  a  farm,  was  very  strict,  and,  perhaps,  unnecessarily  se- 
vere, because  farmers  were  thereby  discouraged  from  making  sub- 
stantial or  expensive  improvements  upon  the  buildings  possessed 
for  a  limited  term.  When  thrashing  machines  were  first  ercct- 
<'d,  proprietors,  in  general,  became  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  departing  from  the  antient  nile%  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  were 
:ipplicable  to  machinery.  Hence  no  attempts  have  been  made  to 
detain  machinery,  even  when  fixed  in  the  most  decisive  and  dur- 
;iblc  manner  ;  and  the  waygoing  tenant,  in  every  case  within  our 
knowledge,  has  been  permitted  to  remove  the  whole,  or  to  dispose 
of  the  same  to  his  successor.  Tliis  conduct  was  wise  and  judici- 
ous, because  the  tenantry  were  thereby  stimulated  to  erect  thrash^- 
ing  machines,  from  a  sense  that  they  would,  one  day  or  anothefi 
procure  value  for  them  at  the  conclusion  of  their  leases.  In  fact, 
ihr.ishing  machinery  is  n^w  considered  to  be  as  much  the  proper- 
ty of  the  tenant  who  erected  it,  as  a  pair  of  fanners,  or  any  o-* 
ther  implement  employed  in  executing  farm  business. 

'J'hough  this  has  been  il¥?  uniform  practice  with  regard  to  those 
parts  of  the  machine  constructed  by  the  mill-wright,  yet  doubts 
have  been  entertained  concerning  the  outgoing  tenant's  right  to 
remove  certain  other  articles  characterized  as  appendages  of  the 
thrashing  machine — articles  without  which  it  could  not  be  worked; 
and  though,  strictly  speaking,  not  machinery,  yet  as  much  neces- 
sary in   executing   the  process  of  thrashing  and  cleaning  com^ 
as   any  branch  or  portion  of   the  implement.     Owing  to  these 
loiihts,  the  tenant's  right  has,  in  three  or  four  instances,  been  in- 
vestigated in  the  inferior  courts  ;  but  the  decisions  pronounced 
'"»cing  of  a  contrary  nature,  the  point  was  by  no  means  satisfacto- 
'ly  ascertained  till   last  winter  session,    when  a  judgment  was 
-r^Mnunrpd,  which  fully  establishes  the  tenant's  right  to  remo\'« 

the: 
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the  several  articles  afterwards  enumerated.  This  being  a  subject 
of  great  importance  to  the  tenantry  of  Scotland^  the  arguments 
used  in  the  inferior  court  shall  be  nilly  detailed. 

The  leading  particulars  of  the  cause  are  as  follows. 

At  Whitsunday  1808,  a  farmer  in  East  Lothian,  whose  laase 
had  then  expired,  disposed'  of  his  thrashing  machine  to  a  neigb- 
'  bouring  farmer,  at  an  ^igreed  price  ;  but,  in  removing  the  machine- 
ry, was  opposed  by  the  incoming  tenant,  who  considered  that  cer- 
tain articles,  such  as  the  large  beams  in  the  horse-shed,  which 
guide  the  horse- wheel,  the  lofts,  partitions,  &c.  were  fixtures  i 
therefore  could  not  be  removed,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland. 
The  outgoing  tenant,  wishing  to  have  the  point  decided,  present- 
ed a  short  petition  to  the  l^eriiF-depute  of  the  county,  niierely 
stating  the  facts,  without  argument.  Answers  were  ordered;  and 
the  following  is,  in  substance,  what  was  stated  in  favour  of  the 
claim  of  the  incoming  "tenant, 

<  The  question  now  to  be  submitted  for  your  Lordship's  de- 
termination, appears  to  the  respondent  completely  free  from  intri- 
cacy or  dubiety  ;  and  he  flatters  himself,  that  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  consume  much  time  in  clearly  showing  the  futility 
of  the  plea  by  which  the  petitioner  can  reasonably  expect  to  meet 
with  success  in  his  present  application. 

<  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  the  respondent  suc- 
ceeded the  petitioner  in  the  farm  of ,  after  the  latter 

had  possessed  the  same  for  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  he  had  erected  a  thrashing  machine  upon  that 
farm,  for  his  accommodation,  and  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and 
dighting  out  the  grain  produced  on  the  lands.  The  respondentia 
entry  to  the  farm  was,  as  to  the  houses  and  grass,  at  Whitsunday 
1807,  and,  as  to  the  arable  lands,  at  the  separation  of  the  crop 
from  the  ground  j  and  his  lease  contains  an  assignation  to  tliat 
clause  of  d^e  petitioner's  tack  which  obliged  him,  as  outgoing 
tenant,  to  leave  the  houses,  &c.  in  the  state  of  repair  thereby  sti- 
pulated. 

<  Your  Lordship  will  please  keep  in  view,  that  the  respondent 
has  not,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  opposed  the  petitioner  in  re- 

'  moving  the  whole  thrashing  machine  and  its  relative  articles  of 
machinery,  whose  right,  in  that  particular,  the  respondent  does 
not  mean  here  to  dispute  i  and,  had  the  petitioner's  claim  stopt 
there,  the  present  judicial  combat  would  not  have  arisen.  But, 
besides  this,  the  petitioner  maintains  a  plea,  that  he  is  entitled  to 
pull  down,  carry  away,  and  remove,  the  whole  joists,  Jhoritig^ 
partitions,  beams,  Sec.  which  form  part  of  the  bam  wherein  his 
thrashing  machine  was  erected;  a  plea  which,  with  deference,  is 
not  only  ridiculous,  but  is  in  direct  opposition  to  lawj*--in  direct 
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opp'^sition  to  decisions  pronounced  bi  similar  cases,  botb  jui,  ibi|y 
as  well  as  in  other  countiesy — and  also  in  opposition  ^  i9S|4){Ulitcd . 
anil  received  custom  on  the  point  ^  soj  while  the  resppaf{^/d)m 
resists  the  giving  effect  to  such  a  plea,  he  does;so,  i°^JP^>^^j)8Cfd  piu 
the  fullest  confidence  of  being  supported  in  his  de%)|Ce^  by.  ob-. 
taining  an  absolvitor  from  this  action,  with  full  expeiVQ^i^.       \  ' 

*  The  petitioner  alleges,  that  "  he  is  prevented  ^y.-g;,  j..   nr^nf 
the  incoming  tenant,  from  removing  the  Iqft  afid  pauitif^ps  qf 
said  mill,  with  the  beams  of  the  horse  course»  .%ci%)ffA  ffp  ,4B- 
pendages  of  the  machiHai^y  under  pretence  that  they  .jbjGjiQM  .tt^ 
the  farm,  and  not  to  the  petitioner^  although  they  we];Q,^];js(;je|l 
by  him  ; "  or,  in  other  words,  the  petitioner  CQnipl$^»  .^|qi^^ 
the  responds  1 1  for  preventing  him  from  pulling  do^irn,  deqiql^  . 
ing  and  carrying  off,  certain  articles  of  repair  which  ^^d  4)9^,ci9»<. 
stowed  on  part  of  the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  re^Qnaiut, 
while  these  premises  were  in  possession  of  the  pQ^itfOi^n*  aui. 
that  for  the  latter  his  better  accommodation.    The  petitioner  seffD^ 
rather  aware,  that  his  claim  can  only  extend  to  the  thra^inLOM- 
chine,  and  not  to  the  Jhatiugi  joidiiigf  &c.  of  tl^e  l^api  yCii' 
which  the  sarnc  was  erected ;   for  he  poir^te41y  ftates,  vi| 
view  of  forming  an  affinity  between  these  articles  s^  tjie  tl 
ing  machine  itself,  that  these  articles  "  are  appendftg^  qf^&^j^ 
c/iinay: ''     But  the  respondent  is  truly  at  a  loss,  to  coinpijefa^ 
how  the  ^flooi'Sy  joisfSf  parfUions  and  oeams  of  the  barp  on  hjs 

farm  of ,  can  be  denominated  an ^appendagCj  Q'jcjll 

principal  part,  or,  indeed,  any  part  at  all,  of  the  macAir/^' belong- 
ing to  the  petitioner's  thrashing  machine ;  and  he  is  persuaded  itjmJH 
require  a  good  deal  of  argument  and  ing2nuity,  in  even.anatteipDt^ 
to  satisfy  your  Lordship  of  that  being  the  case.    Surely,  >f  .4^  fffUr 
tioner  means  seriously  to  insist  on  his  present  cl^m,  it  patv    ** 
occurs  he  will  fall,  satisfactorily,  to  show  that,   wit})o^i* 
particular  piece  of  i^isting,  partition,  &c.  of  the  respondrrrv- 
barn,  alleged  by  him  to  be  appendages  of  the  machinery  ^,  Im 
thrashing  machine,  the  machine  will  not  work,  and  will  j^  yieii-  ' 
dered  useless,  before  he  can  look  for  a  decerniture  in  teroif  ot ' 
his  petition. 

<  Tlie  joisting,  flooring,  beams,  &c.  now  demanded  )}y  the  pe« 
titioner,  are  firmly  and  strongly  united  and  built  into,  amd  f drill 
part  of  the  barn,  and  cannot  possibly  be  pulled  down  or  remoyedi 
without  tlie  most  serious  damage  to  the  building,  nayj  proha^j, 
without  almost  totally  destroying  the  same.  At  all  events,  these 
heing^tures  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  permanent  ifli- 
provcmcnt,  the  respondent  contends  that  the  petition^  •  h^s^Pp 
shadow  of  right,  either  in  law  or  practice,  to  pull. down, or  cany 
tJicm  C'fF«  these  being  held  and  considered  as  iaunovei^Ue.    Wefe 
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the  petitioner's  present  plea  at  all  regarded^  he  xnighf,  with  xh^ 
same  gpod  gr:icc>  maintain  a  right  to  remove  and  carry  away  the 
matcnais  of  the  shed  covering  that  part  of  the  machinery  on  the 
outside  of  the  barn,  which  was  also  erected  at  his  expense. 

*■  Haviiig  m.ule  these  observations^  the  respondent  will  no^ 
proceed  to  notice  sui^  decisions  as  are  within  his  knowledge)  and, 
in  his  humble  apprehension,  bear  upon  the  subject  miatter  now 
under  discussion,  some  of  which  are  exactly  in  point.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  the  respondent  will  beg  leave  to  call  your  Lord- 
ship's attention  to  the  question,  Whires  ag.  Sir  John  tloustoun, 
20th  December  1707,  which,  in  its  merits,  so  far  as  regards  re- 
mOTing  fixtures,  has  some  analogy  to  the  present.  The  case  is 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  G)urt,  (vol.  XXV. 
p.  15,258.)  lately  published  by  Maxwell  Morrison  Esq.,  and  is 
also  noticed  by  Mr  Robert  Bell,  in  his  late  publication  on  Leases^- 
p.  192.  In  the  notes  on  that  p?.gf*,  there  is  a  quotation  which, 
after  describing  the  nature  of  the  question  now  alluded  to,  pro- 
ceeds thus — *  The  Lords  found,  that  whatever  operation  or  me- 
'  lioTatfOn  a  country  tenant  made  Upon  the  houses,  if  habitable^ 

*  fof  his  own  easier  dwelling  or  accommodation,  as  striking  out 
'  new  windows,  or  glazing  them,  or  making  a  hallirtg  to  break 

*  the  force  bf  the  wind,  ^c.  he  could  claim  nothing  on  that  ac- 

*  cotint ;  thg  master  was  obliged  to  him,  but  he  could  not  retain 

*  his  rent  on  that  account ;  neither  could  he  demolish  or  take 

*  them  a\Ji'ay, '  &c.     'Hie  note  then  goes  on — •  Such  were  tlid 

*  grounds  on  which  the  judgment  in  this  case  proceeded ;  and  it 

*  fixes,  \st^ 'Thhtre^dAVS  for  the  accoTtimodatioii  of  the  tamnt  czxi'' 

*  not  be  charged  against  the  landlord  :  2e/(^,  That  thof  cannot  be 

*  taken  a^scayj '  &c.  A  decision  was  lately  pronounced  by  the 
Sheriff  of  ^rwickshire,  in  a  question  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
Janjes  Hall,  against  one  of  his  tenants^  named  Dodds,  which^ 
the  Y^^spondent  is  informed,  fully  recognized  the  principle  he 
now  contends  for.  Another  decision,  completely  in  point,  was 
pronounced  by  the  Sherifl'  of  Linlithgow,  so  recent  as  SJ7ih 
Mo^ember  List,  in  a  process  at  the  instance  of  an  incoming 
:.galLhst  the  outgoing  tenant  of  a  farm,  (Mr  Wright,  now 
Farnier  at .  Fapple  Westmains  in  this  county),  who,  in  re- 
moving a  thrashing  machine  erected  by  him,  attempted  also 
to  qarry  off  the  joisting,  flooring,  &c.  of  the  barn  adjoining  ; 
find  .as  {he  incnta  of  that  case  are  so  dirccihj  the  same  with 
:he  present,  in  every  pariicu?ar,  the  respondent  will  take  the  li- 
berty of  engrossing  the  interlocutor  at  length,  which  is  in  these 
jvord^.,  *  Ltinlfihgo'ii',  *21th  Suvemlter^  lb07. — ^The  Sheriff  hav- 
ing considered  thir  poiition,  r.nswerj,  replies  and  duplies;  Finds, 
tlr^t  the  defender  is  .not  enritl..'fl  to  take  down  oi'  carry  away  the 
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*  baj-n  adjoining  the  said  engine;  which  lofting  the  J 

*  stands  not  to  consist  of  loose  bqards,  but  to  be  a  jyroper  anl 

*  complete  lofting,  and  firmly  united  to  the  joists  and  timbentf 

*  the  building,  and  thereby  rendered  part  of  the  same  :  Qrdaidi 
^  the  defender,  u-ithin  one  month  from  this  date,  and  at  hia  onMi 
*■  expense,  to  return  and  put  up  again,  in  a  sufficient  maBMr, 
*■  such  parts  of  the  said  joisting  and  lofting  as  he  has  already  ictt- 
^  ried  otF  and  taken  down ;  and,  in  case  of  his  failure  tureh 

*  within  the  time  aforesaid,  authorises  and  empowers  the  co^ 
^  plainer  to  replace  the  same  with  new  joists  and  boards  at  Ae 
^  defender's  expense,  he  keeping  an  account  of  the  chuge  A 

*  that  operation  :  Finds  expenses  due.  *  In  short,  there  does  not 
exist  a  doubt,  that,  although  an  outgoing  tenant  is  entitled  to  i> 
nfove  the  'ac/ide  machinery  of  a  thrashing  machine  which  he  lUaj 
have  erected  on  the  farm  he  ceases  possessing,  yet  it  is  eqnaDy 
indisputable  and  clear,  that  he  cannot  remove  the  joisting,  floor<« 
ing,  partitions,  &c.  of  the  barn  which  adjoined  said  machiteii 
nor  even  the  horse-course  thereof.  This  distinction  was  Qodced 
by  your  Lordship  in  a  process,  Gray  against  Deans,  lately  dedl- 
fd  in  this  Court,  wherein  you  '  found  the  respondent  had  a  ri{^ 

*  to  remove  and  carry  off  the  machinery  of  the  thraslung  mill. in 

*  question,  but  that  he  had  no  right  to  pull  down  or  remooe  tie 

*  horse^conrse  thereof.     In  respect  whereof,  *  &c. 

To  the  above  answers,  replies  were  immediately  lodged ;  and 
many  of  the  arguments  used  are  well  entitled  to  dispassionate  con- 
sideration from  the  landed  interest  in  every  quarter. 

^  The  question  before  the  Court  is  of  a  simple  nature,  not 
Involved  with  points  of  law,  and  little  influenced  by  prec6^ 
dents  or  decisions.  The  introduction  of  machinery  into  ftc 
bu^■iness  of  agriculture,  is  of  modern  origin ;  therefore,  few  ja« 
dicial  proceedings  hnve  occurred,  betwixt  outgoing  and  inconuig 
tenants,  concerning  it.  In  fact,  since  machinery  for  thrasliiiig 
corn  was  'n vented,  a  question  similar  to  the  present  one  has  scarce- 
ly been  ag' rated.  It  is  believed,  that  no  more  than  four  decisiobs 
have  as  wt  been  given  in  the  inferior  courts  of  Scotland,  and  t|^t 
three  of  them  were  fav  »urable  to  the  principles  now  to  be  mab- 
t<iined  in  b'>.alf  of  the  p -titioner. 

'  As  the  r'^^por-d'.Mit  Jicimirs,  in  the  fullest  manner,  tlie' right  of 
the  petitioner  to  romovo  the  whole  thrashing  machine,  and  ib  ri^ 
lative  articles  of  mnchineTy,  the  question,  at  first  sight,  would 
seem  to  be  completely  settled  •,  for,  assuredly,  the  petitioner 'does 
not  seek  to  remove  a  ^ingle  article'  but  M'hat  is  requisite  in  i& 
working  of  the  mr.chinc.  But,  afr^r  making  this  broad  aqd  i/tfj 
:or — t  adin«<isirn,  the  respondent  insists  upon  a  judicial  con^tft 
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(these  afe  his  own  words),  to  determine  whether  the  joists, 
flooring,  pnrticior^s,  beams,  &c.  come  within  the  above  descrip- 
tion.  It  shall  therefore  be  the  business  of  the  petitioner  to 
diow,  that  the  whole  of  the  articles  contended  for,  in  t!ie 
present  action,  are  component  parts  of  the  thrashirg  machine  j 
or,  which  is  the  s  ime  thii-g,  that  they  must  necessarily  be  used 
when  the  machir.e  is  employed  in  separating  corn  i'rom  tu/  straw, 
and  clea'iing  and  preparing  it  for  market.  If  t\\-2  petitioner  can 
show,  that  the  arduous  tasks  of  thrashing  and  ciighting^  corn  can- 
not be  performe-,  by  the  machines  now  in  use,  without  the  aid 
of  the  articles  afterwards  to  be  enun^erated,  he  confidently  trusts 
that  success  will  accompany  liim  in  the  present  action. 

*  The  articles  claimed  by  the  petitioner,  and  detained  by  the 
respondent,  are,  1^/,  Two  large  bea  .^s  which  reach  across  the 
horse-course  or  shed,  and  into  which  beams  the  upper  ^rudgeou 
of  the  main  wheel  runs.  2c?,  Tlie  bolster  or  bottom  piece,  in 
which  the  lower  gudgeon  of  the  main  wheel  works.  Srf,  The 
frame  placed  in  the  fore-wall  of  the  thrashing  barn,  into  which  the 
face  wheel  is  fixed  that  drives  the  lying  shaft,  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  drum  or  cylinder.  4/A,  The  loft  on  which  the 
drum  or  cylinder  is  erectedi  and  the  beams  or  joists  on  which  the 
deals  or  flooring  of  that  loft  is  laid.  And,  5M,  The  partitions 
which  separate  the  inner-barn  and  chafF-house  from  the  rest  of 
the  buildings.  Every  one  of  these  articles  were  erected  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  petitioner  ;  and  he  made  xheni  under  the  un- 
derstanding, that  they  were  to  be  at  his  disposal  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  lease. 

*  From  the  description  already  given,  your  Lordship  will  com- 
prehend, that  the  other  parts  of  the  machine  would  be  useless,- 
were  they  not  aided  and  assisted  by  the  articles  enumerated.  For 
instance,  how  could  the  main  wheel  be  brought  into  action,  were 
its  gudgeon  not  to  run  into  eyes  filed  in  the  bolster  and  beams  ? 
and  how  could  the  drum  or  cylinder  reverberate,  and  beat  out  the 
corn,  were  it  not  erected  upon  a  loft  supported  by  beams  or  joists 
of  more  than  ordinary  strength  ?  One  of  the  beneficial  purposes 
of  the  machine  is,  that  the  grain  is  cleaned  as  fast  as  it  is  thrash- 
ed. But  how  could  tliis  purpose  be  a<;complIshed,  were  parti- 
tions in  the  barn  wanting,  whereby  the  clean  grain  is  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  offal  and  chaff  ?  In  short,  the  respondent,  in  his 
answers,  does  not  use  one  argument  for  detaining  the  above  ar- 
ticles, which  might  not,  with  equal  strength,  have  been  applied 
to  the  detention  of  those  he  has  sufi^ered  to  be  removed.  The 
articles  removed  are  useless  without  the  aid  of  those  detain- 
ed \  and  it  is  only  making  a  distinction,  when  in  reality  there  is 
so  difference,  to  assert,  that  some  branches  or  parts  of  the  ma- 
cbiae^  must  be  regarded  as  fixtures,  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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property,  white  the  fanners,  firmly  fixed  to  the  ground  floor^  and 
the  bed  on  which  the  cylinder  revolved,  and  which  was  fixed-  H 
the  loft  by  the  strongest  nails  that  could  be  made^  are  acknoiv- 
ledged  to  be  the  property  of  the  petitioner* 

<  The  petitioner  is  aware,  that  the  joists  being  built  into  tbr 
wall,  it  may  be  urged,  that  they  thereby  become  fixtures }  tlwK- 
fpre,  not  removable  by  a  tenant  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Malt* 
The  petitioner,  with  submission,  considers  an  ot^ectton  of  this 
nature  to  be  more  specious  than  solid  i  and  humbly  presuiMi 
that  slender  consideration  is  required,  to  discriminate  betwixt  the 
ancient  rules  which  regulated  fixtures^  and  those  now  in  coqialll 
use  respecting  agricultural  machinery.  Formerly,  the  baiM  of  ;a 
farmer  consisted  entirely  of  walls  and  roofs  \  therefore)  it  m3 
impracticable  to  take  down  or  remove  any  part  of  the  fsMci 
without  doing  injury  to  the  remainder.  At  this  time,  the  fiff- 
mer*s  corn  barn  may  be  compared  to  a  targ^  manafactUfiOg 
house  containing  valuable  machinery,  erected  at  a  great  oxpeasei 
and  every  part  so  put  up,  as  to  be  easily  taken  down^  with* 
out  endangering  the  walls  or  roof  of  the  tenement.  Under  thw 
impressions  the  petitioner  acted.  When  he  prepared  to  remote 
the  joists  and  beams,  masons  were  provided  to  fill  up  the  gapfli 
and  to  put  every  part  of  the  walls  in  good  and  complete,  condi- 
tion. Had  he  injured  the  walls,  of  course  he  was  liable  (  and 
your  Lordship  will  not  credit,  that  it  ever  entered  into  his  mind 
to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  duty  obligatory  ispon  him 
to  his  late  honourable  and  respectable  landlord. 

*  From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  humbly  hoped,  your  Lord- 
ship will  have  no  dlfilculty  in  ascertaining,  whether  the  arti- 
cles belonging  to  the  thrashing  machine  of  the  petitioneri  and 
detained  by  the  respondent,  are  or  are  not  rightly  characterised 
in  the  A?isxver$,  as  *  articles  of  repair  which  had  oeen  bestowed 
•  on  part  of  the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  resposdentt  * 
Nor  will  your  Lordship  Itavc  greater  difficulty  in  determining, 
whether  the  loft,  partitions,  beams,  &c.,  are,  or  are  not,  ^ 
pendages  of  the  thrashing  machine,  erected  at  the  sole  exptiose 
of  the  petitioner.  The  respondent  seems  to  think,  that  a  thrash* 
ing  machine  may  be  worked  without  these  appendages ;  but  he 
migl:t  as  well  have  maintained,  that  the  mail-coach  coilld  travel 
to  London  without  wheels  and  axletrecs.  In  short,  the  respond- 
ent absolutely  trifles  with  your  Lordship  in  this  branch  of  Us 
Answers. 

*  The  only  argument  of  the  least  weight  used  by  the  respond- 
ent is,  that  the  joists  being  built  into  the  wall,  cannot  be  remov- 
ed without  damage  to  the  premises.  But  your  Lordship  will- be 
>o  good  as  attend,  that  this  argument  applies  only  to  the  jeisiSf 
^"d  not  to  any  of  tlie  other  articles  detained  i  and  jou  wil{  alio 

be 
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be  pleased  to  consider*  that  these  joists,  being  placed  only  nine 
inches  within  the  walls,  may  be  removed  in  an  hour  or  fwo, 
by  any  skilful  mason,  without  doing  the  slightest  damage  to  the 
building.  Should  your  Lordship  think  otherwise,  the  petitioner 
has  no  objection  against  cutting  the  joists  close  by  the  wall, 
which  will  effectually  prevent  the  danger  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
respondent.  Indeed,  the  orders  given  to  the  millwright  employ- 
ed to  take  down  the  machine,  were  precisely  the  same  with  what 
is  now  expressed* 

*  What  were  the  respondent's  intentions,  when  he  furnished 
your  Lordship  with  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  su- 
perior Court  in  1707— ^period  when  an  idea  of  thrashing  ma- 
chines had  not  entered  into  the  mind  of  man — the  petitioner  is 
at  a  loss  to  determine.  Had  the  petitioner  attempted  to  carry 
ofF  the  hoTse^course,  the  respondent  with  some  degree  of  grace 
might  have  brought  the  business  of  Sir  John  Houstoun  into  his 
Answers ;  but  as  such  a  removal  was  never  thought  of,  far  less 
attempted,  any  thing  bearing  upon  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  frivolous  way  of  blinking  the  main  <]uestion,  by 
the  introduction  of  extraneous  discussion* 

*  If  the  petitioner  is  rightly  informed,  the  decision  of  the  She- 
riff of  Berwickshire  was  directly  contrary  to  what  is  averred  by 
the  respondent.  And  with  regard  to  the  judgment  pronounced 
by  the  Sheriff  of  Linlithgowshire,  rt  would  seem,  from  the  words 
of  the  interlocutor,  that  that  learned  Gentleman  had  but  an  im- 
perfect conception  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  a  thrashing  ma- 
chine, otherwise  he  would  not  for  a  moment  have  imagined,  that 
the  loft  on  which  such  a  machine  was  erected,  could  possibly  be 
formed  of  '  loose  boards.  *  But  without  rectirring  to-  the  deci- 
sions of  any  other  Judge,  the  petitioner  reposes  his  confidence  ia 
the  decision  recently  pronounced  by  your  Lordship,  in  the  case 
of  Gray  asKl  Deans,  according  to  which,  the  outgoing  tenant 
was  permitted  to  remove  similar  articles  with  those  now  the  sub- 

r'ect  of  litigation.  A  decision  of  the  like  nature  was  also  given 
y  the  Sheriff  of  Fife  about  1 8  months  ago  j  and  the  peti- 
tioner may  mention  a  circumstance  well  worth  your  .Lordship's 
notice  at  this  time,  viz.  that  another  tenant  of  the  estate,  of 
which  the  farm  of  ■  forms  a  part,  was  peaceably  per- 
mitted, two  years  ago,  to  remove,  not  onjy  what  is  technically 
caUed  machinery,  but  also  the  several  appendages  belonging  to 
his  thrashing  mill,  without  which  the  machinery  was  altogether 
useless. 

*  When  determining  this  question,  your  Lordship  will  con- 
sider, that  the  interest  of  agriculture  is  materially  concerned  in 
the  issue. — The  erection  of  tlirashing  machines  has  been  of  incal- 
f:ulat>le  advantage  to  the  proprietors  of  land  ^  because^  it  enabled 
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tenants  to  pay  much  n>ore  rent,  than  was  practicable  befert 
rna.^'unes  were  introduced. — In  many  counties  of  Scotland^  these 
miichines  are  only  partially  erected  ;  therefore,  any  discourager 
ment  given  to  new  erections,  must  of  course  serve  to  leSMtt 
the  value  of  1  mcicd  property.  When  tenants  are  assured  thit 
machinery,  md  its  append  ■;:es,  are  as  much  their  property  si 
horses  employ' /i  to  work  the  machine,  a  doubt  need  not  be 
ein?rt:iined,  out  th^t  machines  will  in  a  few  years  be  disseminsDv 
ed  over  the  whole  country ;  but,  should  it  be  understoody^  tbl 
the  appendages  ^^.re  to  be  considered  as  fixtures,  or  as  an  aiAe- 
lioraticn  of  'he  propeny  possessed  for  a  limited  time,-  thai 
machi'»c8  wiii  fitJier  be  neglected,  or,  wjich  is  nearJy  the  saBM 
rhing,  will  be  erected  ir  a  superficiai  manner,  at  least  in-s 
way  to  winch  the  term  Jjxtttre  will  be  altogether  inapplicabki 
Had  the  petitioner  thought  of  this  action,  he  could  with  «sse 
have  erected  the  machine  in  such  a  way,  as  would  have  pie^ 
vented  your  Lordship  from  receiving  the  trouble  given  oa  die 
present  occasion.  •?: 

'  Before  finishing  these  replies,  tlie  petitioner  thinks  it  but 
right  to  inform  your  Lordship,  that  this  action  is  not  bsoogllt 
with    any  view   to  prejudice,    or  injure,    his    successor  in  die 

farm  of .      The  machine,   and  its  appendages  wsw 

repeatedly  offered  to  the  respondent,  at  a  valuation  to  be  node 
by  neutral  persons  mutually  appointed ;  which  offers,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself,  the  respondent  declined  to  4isten 
to,  till  the  petitioner  had  entered  into  terms  with  another  persoiL 
The  respondent  then  profe^^sed  his  willingness  to  treat  tor  die 
machine  ;  but  received  for  reply,  that  it  was  then  too  latet  as 
another  purchaser  was  in  the  field.  Whether  this  issue  origi* 
rated  the  present  action,  the  petitioner  will  not  take  it  upoa 
Iiim  to  say ;  but  he  thinics  it  right  to  hint  these  mattera  to 
your  Lordship,  so  as  his  motives  in  bringing  this  actioni  may 
not  be  misinterpreted.     In  7'espcct  *sjhcreof^ '  ^c. 

The  follov/ing  interlocutor  was  given  out  by  the  SheriflF-depufee^ 
*  The  Sheriff-substitute  having   considered  the  petition^  an* 

*  swers,  and  replies,  and  advised  with  the  Sheriff-depute,  findSt 

*  in  terms  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  with  the  exception  <rf 

*  the  JQistfi  built  into  the  wall^  which  the  Sheriff  finds  to  htjb> 

*  tures  that  cannot  be  removed  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  pio- 
<  hibits  and  discharges  him  from   so  doing;  but  finds  him  eo- 

*  titled  to  remove  the  other  articles  put  up  by  hini  as  append* 

*  ages  to  his  thrashing  machine,  and  prohibits  and  discharges  the 
^  respondent  from  interfering  with  him  in  so  doing  ;  Finds  no  da* 
^  mages  or  expenses  due,  ;ind  decerns  j  and  appoints  this  in- 
^  tcrlocutor  to  be  immediately  intimated  to  parties'  procura- 
tors. * 
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Against  this  interlocutor  a  reclaiming  petition  was  offered^ 
and  refused  by  the  SherifF-depute  without  answers.  The  in- 
coming tenant  then  applied  hj  bill  of  advocation  to  the  superior 
court ;  which  bill  was  passed  by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  on  the 
ground  that  the  question  was  a  new  one^  therefore  meriting  dis- 
cussion. Accordingly,  the  bill  was  discussed  before  Lord  Neus. 
ton,  who,  after  a  full  hearing,  was  pleased  to  confirm  the  SherifF^s 
interlocutor,  and  to  decern  against  the  incoming  tenant  for  the 
whole  expenses  incurred  by  the  bill  of  advocation. 

Had  the  outgoing  tenant  been  disposed  to  present  a  cross  bill 
of  advocation,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  prevailed  to  the  full 
extent  sought  after  in  his  petition,  by  obraininp  liberty  to  remove 
the  joists,  which  the  Sheriff  had  been  pleased  to  consider  as  fix- 
tures ;  but,  satisfied  that  a  principle  was  established,  of  important 
consequence  to  the  interest  of  the  tenantry  of  Scotland,  and  con- 
vinced that  that  interest  would  not  suffer  from,  the  limitation 
adopted  by  the  Sheriff,  he  was  averse  from  pushing  the  matter 
to  its  uttermost  extremity.  A  practice,  some  time  ago  introduced, 
has  already  become  pretty  common,  whereby  the  joists  of  a  mill 
bam  are  placed  upon  posts  and  beams,  in  which  way  they  cannot, 
by  any  interpretation,  be  considered  as  fixtures.  It  is  therefore  re- 
commended to  all  tenants  who  may  erect  thrashing  machines,  to 
construct  the  loft  in  the  above  manner;  and,  by  so  doing,  they 
will  be  fully  entitled  to  remove  the  whole  appendages  of  thrash- 
ing machines,  the  horse-<hed  excepted,  which  may,  with  some 
propriety,  be  regarded  as  a  fixture,  therefore  not  removeable  by 
the  outgoing  tenant. 

The  above  process  is  detailed,  not  with  the  slightest  intention 
of  giving  offence  to  any  person,  but  merely  with  a  view  of  in- 
forming the  tenantry  of  Scotland  with  respect  to  rights,  which 
have  been  often  denied,  and  sometimes  contested.  Perhaps  the 
plan  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  all  partief,  would  be  for 
the  proprietor,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  existing  leases,  to  pur- 
chase both  machinery  and  appendages,  transferring  them  over  to 
the  new  tenant  as  fixtures,  and  taking  him  bound  to  leave  the 
whole  in  worknble  condition  at  his  departure.  The  trouble  and 
expense  of  taking  down  and  re-erecting  a  thrashing  machine  is 
considerable  j  besides,  it  often  happens,  when  the  p.irts  are  once 
Separated,  that  they  cannot  again  be  sufficiently  put  together. 
These  risks  and  inconveniences  would  be  completely  avoided, 
by  adopting  the  plan  now  recominended  ;  and,  whilst  dispute  ■ 
betwixt  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants  would  be  narrowed,  tl:? 
interests  of  proprietor,  occupier,  and  the  public,  would  be  grcui- 
!y  promoted.  N. 
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Cental  View  cftAe  Agriadiu^-e  ^f  tfie  CotuUy  cffmcemem^  mH 
Observaiiom  ou  iht  Aleans  of  Us  Impnyvementm  By  Jauiies  &&• 
beitspn,  D.  D.  Drawn  up  foe  the  Boarcl  of  Agricukam  aojl 
internal  Improvement,     pp.  41? 7.    Lozulon,  Fhilliptw     iMSr 

Dr  Robcrtson,  fome  years  ago,  appeared  in  otit  courti  .(«Ujp 
vol.  L  p.  19C.)»  arnif  after  bcIn^minut<Iy2iuiinnpartuilyexaiMKd 
iyf  our  revievrerst  was  found  duly  4^ua1iiied  to  t£k  as  ^n  agrictiiniai 
reporter.     In  his  View  of  Pertfaihire  Hufbandry,  itittch  ^ipcaRd 
i^ieferving  of  praife^  and  little  meriting  ccnfure^  and /bmetbuig  ^ 
the  fame  purpofe  may  be  £aid  of  the  woik  now  be.fqc)e  us* .  At  ibii 
time  we  iet  iittie  caufe  to  change  the  opinion  formeilf  fouifidcf 
JDr  Robertfon^fi  abilities  ^  though  we  cannot  avoid  remarking^ithat 
lie  labours  under  (bme  prejudices,  and  indulges  too  f requMtly  in 
animated  declamation.    StiUi  as  an  intimate  Icnowiedjge  o£  hiuaan 
xhara&er,  and  an  eager  delire  to  promote  agricoltucai  iropnovfr' 
.noent,   are  conftantiy  difplayed,  we  are  inclined  to  con^der  this 
performance  as  not  inferior  to  his  former  one.     We  difiesed  with 
2iim  cxi  fome  points  formedy;  and  we  ma  ft  differ  with^levenl 
of  Ills  opinions  on  the  prefent  occalion,  particularly^    when  ^ 
treats  of  what  may  be  cailcd  the  new  fyllem  of  Highland  iMif- 
bandry.      Hcre»  he  fecms  guided  by  priiKiples  (imiiar  to  tliole 
which  influence  our  worthy  and  benevolent  friend,  Mr  Dempfter: 
but,  though  tbefe  principles  are,  in  our  optiiion,  incorce^ ;  yet, 
being  founded  in  a  detire  to  promote  human  happinefs,  they  are^ 
though  midalcen,  entitled  to  refpedful  confideralion^  when  cia^ 
tnined  and  difcuiTcd. 

The  county  of  Iiivernefs,  {generally  f peaking,  is  a  mountainoul 
dillnO-,  of  great  extent  j  bounded  on  the  foulh  by  Argyle  and  Perth, 
on  tlie  wt^fl  by  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  Rofs  and  tb6 
Moray  Frith,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Nairn,  Elgin,  and  Ban£  The 
furface  of  the  diilrici  is  moilly  covered  with  heath,  though  in  the 
"y-AiIeyii  or  ilraths  much  foil  of  good  quality  is  to  be  found*  In  the 
Aird,  or  that  traifl  «'hich  lies  on  the  Btauly  Frith,  there  is  fome 
t\d\  clay  h\\\  ;  and  to  the  call  ward  of  Invcrnefs,  a  confiderable 
?jrea<:!tli  of  arable  h:vi  appears.  The  extent  of  the  diftriA  is  fup* 
fio  ATci  tc  tw  betv/ct:n  four  nnd  five  thoufand  f<juare  miles,  and  the 
'■.liit^'.l'M:!  of  hihabitanti  fcvcnty-foiir  thoufand. 

I'Ton^.  tJiU  abilracT:  accoviiir,  our  fouthern  readers  will  at  once 
li^Lcrvi,  ih::t  tli2  ccunty  of  Invcrjaefu  is  not  calculated  for  carrying 
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arable  Itufhamlry;  on  ^ny  thing,  like  a  great  fcalc ;  ^nd  that 
far  the  largclt  part  of  it  mull  be  cooilantly  demoted  to  thf  breed*. 
;  of  CAtile  and  (heep.  Formerly  the  cattle  fyftem  was,  almoft 
every  cafe,  followed  by  the  inhabitnnts  ;  but,  latterly,  it  has 
:n  cornpferely  afcertaincd,  that  the  foil  may  be  more  profitably 
ployed  iti  rearing  Ihecp  ;  in  which  way,  a  much  higher  rent 
I  be  pjiitl  to  the  landlord,  and  a  far  greater  quantity  of  foo4 
ividcd  for  the  public,  than  practicable  under  the  ancient  fydem. 
flicep  farms  muft  of  courfe  be  of  greater  extent  than  cattle 
!S,  and  as  few  of  the  former  hutbaiid men  wv^re  qualified  for  cari- 
ng on  (h;:ep  hulb.mdry  in  a  proper  manner,  a  change  of  fyftenr 
re^arily  occafioned  a  change  of  tenantry,  confjquently,  was  the 
•anfi  of  throwing  rcany  of  the  old  poJlcitbrs  out  of  employment. 
ic  change,  however,  has  as  yet  been  oniy  partially  carried  inti» 
Xtttion,  and  ought  not  to  be  forced  fatter  forward  than  local 
CumlianciTS  will  warrant.  To  let  tliingR  ta^e  their  natural  courfe, 
:he  beft  policy  on  all  occafions.  That  they  will  ultimately  take 
:  right  courfe,  if  not  obtlruAed  by  artificial  regulations,  may  be 
rardcd  as  a  truifm  -,  therefore,  every  attempt  to  limit  the  right 
individnals  in  the  management  of  their  property,  can  only  be 
ifidered  as  unwiic  and  impolitic, — as  teiuling  to  retard  the  im* 
)remcnt  of  the  country,  and  to  keep  the  inhabitants  iu  a  Itate 
mafery  and  ignorance. 

Havu^g  made  tliese  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  notice  some 
rtsof  tlie  woilc,  tlio ugh  extremely  sorry  that  it  is  out  of  our 
wor  to  give  an  examination  equal  to  wliat  it  nierits. 
After  stating,  that  tlv3  remains  of  the  feudal  system  werclcgal- 
abolibhcd  in  i7v8;  and  tiiat  tiic  inh:ibifa!^t>;  of  the  Highlands, 
ICC  tlie  adip.inir^tration  of  Lord  Chatham,  hare  been  trusted  in 
ery  war  with  arms,  l>r  Robertson  ex-jlaims, 
*  How  are  thcfe  people  to  be  treated?     Is  0<^^'CTniTitTit  bound  to  do 
f  thill;;  for  tlu?m,  oris  it  not  ?     Arc  iCiihjs  to  be  muring  fatheri,  and 
rec!i.T  to  be  uuriir.g  mothers,  nca)rding  to  tlie  didates  of  the  highelt 
thority  vegaidcd  by  mankind  ?     Is  it  net  cuo^igh,  that  upwards  of  an 
ndred  thoufani  of  ihcfe  people  liave  already  bei'n  iindcr  the  nccclTuy 
leaving  tluMr  country,  never  to  return  ?     Muft  tlu*  remainder  bt»com- 
iled  to  follov/  that  example?     I;  there  r<>  rfmc<3/  lu  prevent  thij  vo- 
itary  exile  of  it»  iiihaljitanti  I     Are  the  Hi^hlaiu!*  to  be  dc ^^opulatcd  ? 
this  limb  cf  lii«:  «'mpirc  to  Ik?  abandoned  n^  ufcL'f*,  whca  threatened 
th  a  irjortal  difcafo  I     Docs  the  State  owe  no  piitcrnal  regard  to  th4*fe 
rn?     Is  it  not  a  debt  of  gratitude  due  by  their  country,  to  chcrifli 
?ml     Is  it  not  the  foundell  policy  to  nurl-:  and  to  rear  that  race  of 
ople?     Have  tliey  not  couftrred  on  the  empire  iho  fuoll  important 
ligatioun ;  anxi  is  ih.cre  no  ntum  to  b:»  made,  riO  duty  to  be  perform- 
,  in  recjuitipg  thefe  obligationu  ?     Aio  aM  our  wiu.?  at  Ar\  end?     Id 
2re  to  be  uo  I'litwre  llr'ijrijlc  ^o  vrr  3  (>fF  dan*:  *r,  or  to  maintain  out 
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rank  in  the  fcale  of  nations  ?  Is  there  no  fuch  virtue  in  the  cthict  isl^ 
this  country,  as  public  or  national  gratitude  ?  Is  fn^itude  confined  ta 
individuals  alone,  to  inferiors  only,  or  to  perfons  of  the  bme  nuak  k 
life  ?  Does  this  amiable  virtue,  which  has  always  been  thouffht  to  n- 
<]uire  no  law  to  recommend  it  but  its  own  native  excellencey  rSe  no  hi^ 
er  among  men  ?  Is  no  return,  no  tbankfulnefs,  no  rvcompenfe^  doi^ 
from  the  great  to  the  little,  from  the  high  to  the  low^  for  the  moft  ful^ 
iiantial  favours  ?  Is  there  no  regard  to  be  paid  to  their  intereft^  oo  good 
ofTiccs  due  from  the  governing  to  the  governed,  for  all  that  thefe  pcOpif> 
have  done,  and  are  Hill  willing  to  undergo,  in  fupport  of  the  flloij  aqjl 
profperity  of  Britain?  Yes,  furely.  The  national  gratitude  i8,aJimi^ 
awake.  Our  Admirals  and  our  Generals  frequently  receive  the  pi^>Ec 
tliankr,  of  their  ;jr?teful  country,  arc  enriched  by  the  bounty  of  tfe  Se» 
nate,  and  ennobled  by  the  gratitude  of  their  sovereign  :  and  are  dot 
tlie  men  of  meaner  condition  and  of  lower  rank,  who  enabled  thefelnJt- 
ers  to  conquer,  deferving  of  fome  refpe6tful  mark  of  attention,  of  At 
fame  nature,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  which  may  he  ftiitftbfe'M^ 
their  conditions  and  circumftances  in  life  ?  That  they  are,  none,  it'ir|)i^ 
fumed,  will  deny.  The  national  principle  of  retribution  in  good  OflEbe^ 
is  the  fame  in  both  cafes;  and  the  merit  of  having  earned  them,  is  iimibtt^' 
though  of  a  different  amount ;  and  although  the  fepartte  merit  of  rvery^ 
individual  in  the  ranks  cannot  amount  to  that  of  their  commander,  yet  the 
valorous  deeds  of  a  whole  army  are  worthy  of  notice  \  and  the  meritori^ 
ous  earning**  of  a  whole  million  of  people,  the  fuppofed  population  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  uAile  entirCy  deferve  to  be  rewarded  by  fiune;. 
mark  of  national  beneficence.  The  achievements  of  fuch  a  body  of 
brave,  loyal  men,  which  are  already  upon  record  in  the  annals  of  their 
country,  and  the  future  deeds  of  valour,  of  which  they  are  capaUe»  m 
its  defence,  if  they  remain  in  Britain,  arc  objects  of  the  laft  importance. 
There  can  be  no  apology  for  treating  that  people  with  negle&  ;  no  ex- 
cufe  for  the  Government  of  this  country  for  fufFering  them  to  be  loft  to 
Britain.  We  mud  be  regarded  by  the  world,  not  only  as  ^devdi4  of 
compafEon,  and  ftrangers  to  humanity,  but  as  guilty  of  national  ingra- 
titude, indifferent  to  our  own  profperity,  and  politically  blind,  unlef^the 
wings  of  protection  be  fpread  over  them,  and  every  nerve  ft  rained  torrti^' 
der  emigration  unneceffary,  and  prevent  their  removal  to  another  couti* . 
try.  But  this  can  only  be  done  by  conciliating  their  affedtions,  and  by' 
providing  in  gbod  earncft  the  means  of  their  comfort  and  happiiieft  it 
home. 

<  What  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  Highlands  from  becoming  adc^ 
fort  ?  What  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  to  ward  off  in  time  this  na* 
tional  calamity,  which  may  foon  become  irremediable  ?  How  are  thcfe 
mountaineers  to  be  retained  in  their  own  country,  and  that  race  of  pco* 
pie  pretrved  from  becoming  extindt  in  Britain  ?*     Introd.  p.  viii.— zi.* 

SupTa  multitude  of  questions  are  put  in  the  above  passages,  that 
\  week's  time  would  hardly  suffice  lo  answer  the  whole  of  them. 
To  the  second  question,  however,  it  may  be  answered,  that  Govem-. 
.nent  has  done  more  for  the  Highlands  tnan  for  any  other  part  of  the 

British 
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British  empire.  Ha9  not  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  jeT^amtaon 
been  voted  every  session,  since  General  Wade  commanded  in 
Scotland,  for  making  and  repairing  Highland  roads  ?  And  is  not 
Grovernmcnt  at  this  day  making  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
noble  canals  ever  attempted  in  the  British  empire,  the  expense  of 
yrhxch  is  to  be  defrayed  entirely  out  of  the  public  purse  ?  Is  not 
t^e  same  Government  at  one  half  of  the  expense  of  the  many 
roads  and  bridges  now  constructing  through  Highland  districts  in- 
every  direction  ?  In  short,  Government  has  done  every  practica- 
ble and  feasible  thing  which  could  serve  to  further  improvement 
in  these  remote  and  uncultivated  districts. 

Again,  if  a  hundred  thousand  Highlanders  have  already  been  un- 
der the  necessity  of  leaving  their  country,  and  seek  employment, 
eitlicr  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland  or  in' America,  it  does 
not  follow,  that  government  are  to  be  blamed  on  that  account ;  be- 
cause it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  there  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment full  as  many  people  in  the  Highlands  as  are  wanted,  notwith- 
standing of  the  numerous  public  works  carrying  on  in  every  quar- 
ter ?  Does  Dr  Robertson  mean  to  convert  the  Highlands  into  a 
breeding  warren,  out  of  which  the  army  and  navy  may  be  con- 
stantly recruited  ?  Or,  does  he  mean  to  recommend,  that  the 
people  of  that  part  of  the  island  should  be  supported,  either  at 
the  public  expense,  or  ;t  the  expense  of  those  who  possess  landed 

[property  in  the  districts  which  compose  what  is  called  the  High- 
ands  of  Scotland  ?  If  he  does  not  mean  one  or  other  of  these 
things,  he  means  nothing  at  all ;  and  the  accumulation  of  sonor- 
ous words  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  can  only  be  regard- 
ed as  idle  declamation,  calculated  to  create  strife  and  division  a- 
niongst  the  people,  by  making  them  believe  that  Government  is 
inattentive  to  their  welfare  and  happiness. 

Dr  Robertson  entertains  a  high  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Aeri-^ 
culture.  He  says,  p.  xvii.  of  his  Preliminary  Observations,  •  what 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  already  done,  is  a  presage  of  what  they 
are  desirous  to  do,  for  the  good  of  their  country.  Their  industry  has 
been  unremitted  \  their  activity  has  surmounted  many  difficulties ; 
their  wisdom,  in  devising  the  best  plans  of  improvement,  and 
rhcir  perseverance  in  pursuing  them,  demonstrate  the  utility  of 
^uch  an  institution. '  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that,  from  the  out- 
sot,  we  have  been  steady  supporters  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ; 
but  our  partiality  for  that  meritorious  institution,  will  not  allow 
us  to  accompany  Dr  R.  the  whole  length  of  his  statement.  The 
JBoard  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  when  surveys  of  the  agriculture 
pf  the  island  were  ordered  j  but,  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
^nany  other  measures,  we  are  much  at  a  loss  how  to  make  aii 
ciiirtratc.  A  paucity  of  funds  prevents,  the  bestowing  of  pre- 
miums^ 
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ftiiums  -for  new  iriventioris  and  discoreries ;  and  it  is  not  to'be 
expected,  that  a  Board,  composed  of  rich  landed  proprietOTBy  au 
be  well  able  to  teach  much  improvement  in  practice.  The  Board 
has  certainly  done  what  could  be  done  by  such  an  establishment  j 
but  to  praise  it  for  devising  the  best  plans  of  improvement,  &c» 
&C.5  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  caricaturing  its  proceedingii 
rather  than  conveying  approbation  of  the  well  meant  endeavonn 
of  its  members. 

Speaking  of  the  Fisheries,  concerning  which  Dr  R.  is  vary 
sang  vine,  a  great  mistake  is  committed,  respecting  the  populsktied 
of  Highland  districts.  Dr  R.  estimates  the  population  of  tbdse 
districts  at  one  million,  though  it  is  certain,  that  the  whole  does  voC 
reach  one  half  of  the  number  reported.     He  says, 

^  If  the  population  of  these  provinces,  which  are  termed  the  High- 
lands, be  one  million  ;  if  one  half  of  these  be  males  ;  if,  again,  dm 
half  of  these  be  men  acquainted  with  the  ^m-— here  you  have  t«9 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  males  of  all  ages,  who  have  either  been 
in  their  youth,  or  now  are,  or,  when  grown  up,  shall  be,  intrepid 
sailors.  Let  one  half  of  these  be  denoted,  as  too  young,  or  superan- 
nuated, and  there  remains  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  in 
the  tlighlands,  fit,  at  all  times,  as  things  now  stand,  for  immediate 
service  on  board  his  Majesty's  fleet,  upon  receiving  proper  encourage- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  matter  cannot  remain  in  this  situation* 
Either  the  Highlands  will  be  depopulated.  If  they  are  neglected,  or 
the  numbers  of  the  people  may  be  increased ;  nay,  I  expect  to  de- 
monstrate before  this  Report  is  brought  to  a  close,  that  their  popu- 
lation may  be  at  least  doubled,  and  better  fed  and  better  lodged,  by 
proper  attention,  than  they  are  at  present.  The  national  advantages 
which  a  maritime  state  is  able  to  derive  from  subjects  duly  bred  to  the 
sea,  are  so  great  and  so  manifest,  that  it  would  be  wasting  time 
to  enter  largely  upon  that  subject.  Whoever  sees  not  the  truth  of 
this  at  a  glance,  or  would  require  it  to  be  established  by  proof,  is 
blind  to  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  ignorant  of  the  history  of 
the  world.  "What  was  it  that  raised  the  Tyrians  of  old  to  such  emi- 
nence and  wealth  ?  Their  sailors.  What  was  it  that  enabled  the 
Carthaginians  so  long  to  rival  Rome  in  her  best  days  ?  Their  sailors. 
What  was  it  that  brought  the  paltry  kingdom  of  Portugal,  during  a 
certain  period,  to  such  a  rank  in  die  scale  of  nations,  and  enabled  the 
Portuguese  to  colonize  great  and  distant  countries  \  Their  sailors. 
What  raised  the  Rshing  villages  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  midst  of  marshes 
and  swamps,  to  be  great  and  flourishing  cities  ?  Tlieir  trade.  But 
ivhat  gave  them  that  trade  and  wealth,  and  enabled  them,  aboot  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  haughtily  to  assert  the  empire  of  the  ocean? 
Their  fishermen  becoming  sailors.  What  has  raised  our  own  country 
to  a  pitch  of  glory  and  power,  unexampled  in  all  former  ages  ?  Oar 
Navy.  What  will  secure  our  prosperity,  our  independence,  our  very  ex- 
ister4ce  ?    Our  Navy.     What  will  enable  us  to  transmit  ottr  privileges 

to 
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to  our  children  \  Oar  Navy.  Let  Enropct  if  it  must  hapj^efh  f>t 
turned  upside  down  ;  but  let  my  country  dread  no  foe*  while  she  if 
wise  enough  to  be  adding  to  her  naval  strength^  to  be  cherishing  hei; 
sailorsj  and  keeping  her  fostering  arms  around,  every  nursery  ox  fu* 
ture  seamen. 

<  JSuppose  that  the  proprietors  in  the  Highlands  should  be  averse 
to  establish  fishin?  villages,  in  proper  stations  and  under  proper  re- 
gulations, upon  tneir  estates  ;  (but  I  cannot  suppose  it)  :  yet  let  uf 
suppose  that  any  of  them  would  be  unwilling  to  do  so  ;  is  it  not  com- 
petent  for  Government  to  say,  there  is  a  station  on  your  property  fit 
for  a  village,  with  suitable  accommodations  for  fishermen  ;  either  €• 
stablish  a  village  there  yourself,  or  dispose  of  a  piece  of  ground  in 
that  place  to  the  State,  according  to  the  valuationof  a  jury,  and  w« 
shall  colonize  it  ?  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  writer  of  an  Agrt* 
cultural  Report  to  give  judgment  between  the  public  and  a  private 
proprietor,  in  this  or  any  other  matter.  Absolute  power  must  reside 
somewhere  in  every  effective  government,  and  it  must  be  understood 
to  be  generally  competent  for  that  government  to  provide  for  its  own 
preservation,  by  the  exercise  of  this  power,  with  or  without  instances 
to  exemplify  every  supposable  case^  But  the  analogy  in  the  matter 
alluded  to  is  very  nearly  allied,  if  not  exactly  similar,  to  what  hap* 
pens  almost  every  session  of  parliament,  in  regulating  the  embellish- 
ment or  enlargement  of  cities,  in  changing  the  line  of  roads,  and  ill 
directing  the  course  of  canals. '     Prelim.  Observ.  xxi. — xxiii* 

Now,  it  strikes  us,  that  the  establishment  of  fishing  villages  in 
the  Highlands  would  not  be  of  much  benefit  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  situation  of  those 
villages,  erected  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  established 
for  promoting  British  Fisheries,  may  be  quoted.  But  Dr  Robertsoa 
would  compel  landed  proprietors  to  erect  such  villages,  whether 
they  were  or  were  not  beneficial  to  their  interest ;  at  all  eVents^ 
he  would  make  them  dispose  of  ground  sufficient  for  erectjng 
these  establishments.  Highlanders  have  always  been  considered 
as  good  soldiersi  but,  as  seamen,  their  merit  has  not  hitherto  been 
sufficiently  ascertained.  To  speak  of  there  being  one  hundred 
and  twenty- five  thousand  men  in  the  Highlands  fit  for  service  oa 
board  his  Majesty's  fleet,  is  worse  than  nonsense.  It  is  a  disput- 
able point  whether  there  are  so  many  men  above  twenty  year« 
of  age  in  the  whole  of  the  Highland  districts  j  bur,  were  that 
number  to  be  found,  it  is  plain  that  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  them 
could  be  used  for  the  sea  service  without  materially  injuring  every 
other  branch  of  business. 

In  describing  the  field  of  battle  at  Culloden,  Dr  Robertson 
falls  into  a  slight  mistake.  He  says,  ^  Even  the  stone- walls  on 
their  right,  which  the  rebels  expected  to  have  been  some  protec- 
tion from  Stapleton's  dragoons,  proved  only  a  forlorn  hope. " 
ftQw,  it  H  well  known-  that  General  Stapleton  commanded  the 
*  French 
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French  hussars  sent  over  to  assist  Prince  Charles^  con8ei}uefiffy 
cbuld  not  be  in  the  situation  mentioned ;  also  that  tjie.Bridsfa 
dragoons  at  Culloden^  who,  with  the  Argyleshire  Fenc3)le8»  bri^ 
down  the  wall  in  question,  were  under  the  command  pf  Liet^ 
tenant-General  Henry  Hauley.  We  merely  notipe  these  circailk* 
stances^  so  as  the  subject  may  be  more  distinctly  elucidated  iQ  !^ 
subsequent  edition.  -      .  .,  ,^ 

The  account  of  Sir  James  Grant's  estate  is  detailed  in  Dr  Ilo- 
bertson's  best  manner,  and  we  extract  it  with  much  Mtisfactioiba 

*  Sir  James  Grant  holds  the  fupreme  military  commaDd  of  theoou^ 
ty,  under  his  Sovereign.  He  is  beloved  to  adoratioD  by  hia  peopiai 
and  not  only  commands  the  obedience  of  their  perfonal  ferviceSy  as  Ijfxi^ 
Lieutenant 'of  Invemefs-ftiire,  but  the  grateful  affc6Uon  of  their  beattib 
as  the  benefaf^br  of  this  county,  and  the  father  of  his  teaantl*  -    .•  m-.t 

*  From  Caille  Grant  to  Avemore,  along  the  fide  of  the  Spey*  (bf 
face  of  the  country  is  very  much  diverfified.  In  fome  placei,  tibe  4§K 
tient  mode  of  occupying  the  ground  remains  in  full  force :  cottages 
ctowded  into  hamlets ;  the  farmers  living  in  cluflers,  all  in  one  plaoaa 
their  land  open,  and  in  alternate  ridges.  But  in  other  places  the  laa^ 
is  enclofed,  and  a  neat  (leading  fct  dow'n  for  a  fubftantial  tenant ;  and 
where  the  people  are  lefs  affluent,  the  ground  is  divided  into  (epaiatfr 
lotb,  of  fewer  or  more  acres,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  occupantl^ 
where  every  tenant  is  fet  down  upon  his  own  lot ;  which  mode  of  fiet* 
tling  the  country,  with  the  addition  of  villages  in  proper  fitaatioasy  t 
hope  to  demonftrate,  is  the  moH  effe6lual  plan  of  preierving  the  popup- 
iHtion}  of  accommodating  the  people,  and  of  preventing  the  banefid  cf- 
fc6ls  of  emigration  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  country  is  improved* 
and  rendered  capable  of  producing  more  rent  to  the  proprietors.  What, 
an  extenfive  field  does  Strath fpey,  and  indeed  every  province  of  the- 
county,  open  to  t]^  landlords,  of  prodding  for  double  the  number  of 
people  (were  it  nccelFary)  that  are  at  prefent  in  the  county,  by  encou- 
raging and  direding  the  inhabitants  to  the  means  of  cultivating  the  im- 
menfe  tracts  of  walle  land  in  every  diilri^i  of  the  county  ! '    Tvii.  Iviii* 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  account  given  of  the  Dutchess  of  Gor*?- 
don's  cottage  on  the  Spey,  which  is  given  with  much  precision,  jbr 
giving  topographical  descriptions^  Dr  Robertson  e^ccels  the  motit 
of  people. 

«  A  t  a  (hort  diftance  above  this  place  ( Rothiemurchus),  and  mi  Ae:^ 
ippofite  fide  of  the  Spcy,  Kinrara,  the  cottage  of  the  Dutcheff  of 
Gordon,  is  happily  fet  down.  TIte  vale,  in  which  the  river  "flowi^  ia. 
uirrowed  confuleraMy  at  Kinrara.  The  banks  on  both  (idea  are'  rick^ 
vuoded  by  a  variety  of  trees,  whofe  green  foliage  far  up  the  acclivit]^ 
)F  the  hillj),  gratifies  the  eye,  and  the  fweet  fragrance  of  the  btfch  cm* 
)alms  tlic  air.  Some  beautiful  fields  are  formed  by  the  ferpentine  oondlih 
T  the  river,  which  glides  by  with  an  equal,  hut  not  rapid  motion^  oo 
ts  pebbled  bed.  This  manfion  ftands  on  tlie  brow  of  a  fmall  wooded. 
id),  in  a  commanding  fituatipni  with  droppbgXrees  oa  the  fi>nsgroimd«: 

TODtUg 
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fronting  the  fouth>  and  in  full  view  of  the  river  and  all  the  funx)Dndipg 
ficenery.  The  piazzas  along  the  front,  the  Venetian  windows,  the  ele^ 
gance  of  the  apartments,  the  furniture,  the  library,  and  the  ftyle  of  the 
whole,  difplay  the  mod  exquifite  tafle,  and  (how  that  Kinrara  is  no  or- 
dinary cottage.  If  the  Graces  had  fuperiatended  the  building  of  a 
lodge  for  their  Queen,  it  might  have  been  conftru6;ed  after  this  model. 
But  the  captivating  appearance  of  the  cottage  is  only  the  (hadow  of  thtf 
hofpitality  that  reigns  withb. 

*  The  garden  is  clofely  embofomed  in  wood,  (heltersd  from  every 
bhift,  and  under  the  dire6^  rays  of  the  meridian  fun,  with  a  gentle  de- 
clination. The  drilled  turnips,  and  the  other  crops,  demonftrate  the 
variety  of  talent  and  ftrength  of  mind,  which  are  the  fprings  that  move 
j4^  the  operations  about  this  lingular  plac^.  *     lix.  Ix. 

In  the  section  wherein  soil  and  surface  is  treated  of,  we  observe 
some  very  judicious  observations.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers^ 
what  is  stated  respecting  moss>  moor^  and  heath  ground,  shall  be 
extracted. 

*  Mossy  moor^  and  heathy  ground^  in  the  opinion  of  some  intel- 
ligent persons,  cover  two-thirds  of  the  shire  of  Inverness.  If  one 
fortieth  only  be  arable  land,  according  to  the  account  formerly  taken 
notice  of,  diere  are  probably  twenty-six  of  the  remaining  parts  co- 
vered with  heath,  incumbent  on  moss,  or  a  till  bottom.  Heath  ge->> 
nerally  produces  a  crust  of  moss  on  the  surface,  whatever  be.  the 
soil  below.  The  land  occupied  now  or  formerly  by  natural  firs,  as- 
sumes the  same  appearance,  because  they  seldom  grow  so  closely^, 
or  shade  the  ground  so  completely,  as  to  destroy  the  heath. 

*  While  such  a  great  proportion  of  the  county  is  under  the  posses- 
sion of  this  plant,  which  is  gloomy  in  its  appearance  and  barren  in 
its  nature,  it  is  an  object  of  considerable  importance,  to  devise 
means  either  of  converting  it  to  some  useful  purpose,  or  of  circum- 
scribing its  boundaries. 

'  When  the  heath  begins  to  spring  towards  the  beginiung  of  sum- 
mer, cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  tender  shoots,  provided  the  heath 
be  young.  This  ought  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  burning  it  down 
every  third  or  fourth  year.  The  shoots  of  yousg  heath  come  forth 
more  early,  advance  to  a  greater  length,  are  more  vigorous  in  every 
respect,  and  consequently  more  nutritious,  than  after  it  is  old.  The 
ashes, .  small  as  they  are,  of  the  withered  grass,  of  the  fungous  or  of 
the  solid  moss  at  the  root,  added  to  that  of  the  heath  itsetf,  give  a 
kind  of  top-dressing  to  the  ground.  All  this  melioration  of  tne  soil 
is  aided  by  the  dung  of  sheep,  which  resort  in  great  numbers  to  the 
spot  that  had  been  thus  treated,  and  crop  greedily  the  tender  shoots 
of  the  new-sprung  grass  and  heath.  The  most  stubborn  and  barren 
heath  will,  by  this  management,  change  its  nature,  and  the  soil  on 
which  it  grows  become  gradually  more  productive  of  grass. 

<  In  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  its  age,  the  heath  may  be  profi- 
tably cut  down  for  hay,  when  in  full  bloom,  about  Lammas.  If  the 
surface  be  tolerably  smootb»  a  strong  short  scythe  may  be  U5e4  2 

but, 
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btK>  In  coarse  r^round,  this  operation  must  be  performed  by  the.  ac« 
He«  The  Iiay  niuy  be  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  grasis-hay,  aad 
Iiid  up  in  huts,  where  it  is  to  be  used.  This  practice  is  eagerly  i^- 
commendcd  in  a  munuscripc,  i^hich  Lord  ShelHeld,  late  Presddentbf 
the  Board,  did  me  the  honour  to  send  from  London,  besides  all  Va 
other  good  offices,  to  assist  me  in  this  arduous  Survey.  We  all 
I:no\v  that  heath  bay  is  carefully  saved  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
ivlilcli,  with  tlie  branches  of  trees,  occasionally  lopt  off,  allays  the 
cravings  of  hunger  to  cattle  in  a  rii:;orou.s  winter. 

*  Even  in  our  own  climate,  when  ferns  are  cut  down,  in  di0 
month  of  July,  for  litter  to  horses,  it  is  well  known,  tliat  if  1^ 
/cms  had  been  properly  preserved,  the  horses  will-  begin  to  eat  tfacm; 
provided  the  hay  at  any  time  were  spent  in  their  raclcs. 

•  High  mountains  are  not  covered  with  heath  to  tlie  snmmit ;  iior 
arc  the  mountains  in  all  tlie  districts  of  this  county  equally  gloomy 
and  forbidding.     The  hills  of  Lochaber  are  a  good  mixed  pasture 
of  grass  and  heath  interspersed.     Where  this  mixture  ta^es  plaoe^ 
the  heatli  is  halnralty  short  and  Hne,  and  comes  into  the  same  bite 
with  the  graf-3 ;  wliich  in  all  cases  affords  a  hearty  and  noarishing^ 
food  for  cattle.     Glenivaish  is  of  tliis  description,  though  it  forms 
the  skirts  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Britain  ;  the  hills  of  Arasaigi 
freckled  as  they  arc  with  rocks  ;  those  of  Glendessary ;  those  of 
Glenspian  ;  tliosc  of  Glcnqueich  ;  those  on  the  nortli  of  Glcnspian  i 
thozQ  of  Glenroy ;  those  on  both  sides  of  Loch  Lochy,  particularly 
at  Lowbridge,  wliere  the  hills  in  general  are  as  green  as  a  meadow  s 
tliose  on  the  sides  of  I^och  Oich,  to  its  northern  extremity»  wheie 
the  dark  brown  hciitli  begins  on  the  west ;  those  in  both  Glenclgs ; 
those  in  die  liead  of  Straihglas,  and  in  tlie  braes  of  Badcnoth ;  in. 
all  which  places  the  hills  are  more  or  less  of  the  same  hue,  and'  ' 
yield  most  pkiitiful  pasture.     But,  on  the  confines  of  Strathspey^ 
very  different  h  tlie  asj)cct  of  the  mountains.     At  the  head  of  Strato« 
dc:im  and  of  Strathnaini,  in  Stratheric,  on  both  sides  of  Loch  Ness  ; 
from  behind  tlie  head  of  Uiquhart,  and  across  Glenmoriston  to  the 
bource  of  tlie  Oich,  and  in  other  districts,  tiie  mountains  are  gloomy, 
black  and  sterile,  in  many  large  tracts,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  the 
distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  hardly  any  verdure  is  to  be 
seen,  except  where  a  solitary  livulct,  by  its  occasional  flooding,  pro- 
duces some  green  ground  in  part  of  its  course,  to  relieve  the  eye. 

*  In  all  the  mosses,  the  n^ots  of  lir- trees  stick  up,  which  are  fre- 

rju^n'Jy  dug  out  by  the  inhabitants  and  dried  for  fuel :  so  plenteous 

arc  tlicy,  and  so  singular  in  their  appearance,  tliat  Mr  James  Grantf; 

':ic:or  to  Sir  ,l:imes,  told  me,  he  had  seen  in  Strathspey  tliree  tier  of 

!;-s!ocks  direrlly  abt>ve  one  anothtr  in  the  moss  ;  wliere,  no  doubt, 

tiuil  v/ood  had  ill  rice  come  to  n:a:uritv,  after  every  fonner  growth 

;  i  J,  by  its  dc.>tnivtioii,  formed  a  soil  capable  of  nourishing  tlie  sue- 

\»cJiiig  f^^To.'.t.     Upon  any  otiier  .supposition,  these  stocks  must  have 

>.vn  bt'slde  c>no  andher,  but  they  never  could  have  been  perpendi- 

'•lu'ly  above  each  oilier.     What  a  lengUi  of  lime  must  have  clap$-j 

cd, 
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ed,  before  the  spoils  of  one  forest^  mouldering  down  into  a  state  of 
decomt>osition,  coiild  have  produced  a  soil  of  such  solidity  and 
depth,  thrice  repeated  in  tlic  same  spot,  as  could  carry  a  wood  of  the 
same  species  and  magnitude  ! '    p.  26 — 29. 

Concerning  breaking  up  and  reclaiming  moors,  Dr  Robertsoa 
gives  the  following  sensible  directions. 

*  Persons  of  considcrdble  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  moors, 
recommend  tlic  following  process.  Begin  by  removing  the  stones 
which  appear  above  ground,  in  the  manner  already  described  ;  then 
yoke  a  strong  plough  upon  the  moor,  when  the  labours  of  spring 
are  finished.  Let  the  ridges  be  broad,  and  the  stones  or  other  ob- 
structions cleared  awiiy,  as  they  occur.  Continue  cross  ploughing 
and  harrowing,  at  proper  intervals,  that  the  land  may  be  thorough- 
ly broken  by  iJie  beginning  of  next  summer.  If  a  decent  crop  of 
drilled  turnips  can  then  be  raised  on  the  field,  the  undertaker  may 
congratulate  Iiimself  on  tlie  succcis  of  his  experiment.  The  turnips 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  eaten  upon  die  ground.  But  if  the  first 
crop  of  turnips  sliould  fail,  a  second  crop  of  them  ought  to  be  tried 
the  ensuing  season.  Turnips  are  recommended  in  preference  to  po- 
tatoes ;  because  they  thrive  on  a  poorer  soil ;  because  they  afford  a 
more  complete  cover  to  the  ground  ;  because  the  loss,  by  their  fail- 
urc,  is  not  so  much  felt  as  an  article  of  provision  ;  and  because 
their  being  consumed  on  the  ground  will  help  to  enrich  it  for  a  fu- 
ture crop  of  grain  and  grass-seeds.  Not  only  the  turnips,  but  the 
first  crop  of  grass,  ought  to  be  depastured  by  sheep  ;  taking  care 
that  not  so  many  sheep  be  put  upon  it  as  will  eat  the  grass  bare  ;  for 
in  this  case,  the  heart  or  germ  of  the  plants  may  be  in  hazard  to  be 
bitten  off,  or  the  very  roots  pulled  up. '     p.  34'. 

The  general  state  of  the  tenantry  of  Inverness-shire,  may  be 
pretty  correctly  ascertained  from  the  section  which  treats  of 
Farm-houses,  OfHces,  and  Repairs. 

*  The  condition  of  the  houses  in  which  farmers  and  their  catde 
are  lodged,  uniformly  indicate  die  state  of  a  country,  in  respect  of 
improvement.  Many  are  the  symptoms,  of  which  this  is  one,  how 
far  a  proprietor  and  his  tenants  understand  or  neglect  their  own  in- 
terest. Where  a  stranger  observes  mean,  dirty,  inconvenient  houses 
upon  any  estite,  he  concludes,  without  further  inquir)",  that  the  pos- 
sessors of  these  houses  arc  poor,  spiritless  and  indolent,  and,  what 
is  worst  of  all,  perliaps  oppressed.  He  concludes  also,  that  the 
landlord,  whatever  be  his  splendour  In  the  bumptuousness  of  hu  ta-. 
ble,  or  tlie  gaudincss  of  his  equipage,  has  more  vanity  than  judg- 
ment ;  a  greater  desire  of  dazzling  the  eyes  of  manjtind,  than  ^f 
promoting  die  ccmibrt  of  his  tenants,  or  increasing  die  value  of  his 
own  property.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dwellings  of  the  or- 
dinary farmers  are  snug,  comfortable  and  clean,  this  is  a  proof  that 
the  people  both  desire  and  deserve  to  be  properly  lodged  ;  and  that 
the  landlord  has  such  a  degree  of  humanity,  that  he  wishes  to  see 
Us  people  happy,  as  well  as  himself.     There  U  hardlj  an  instance, 
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in  which  this  conclusion  is  not  drawn,  and  there  is  hardly  an  in* 
stance,  in  which  it  is  not  just.  The  houses  of  the  tenantry^  in  any 
country,  afford  to  travellers  one  subject  of  conversation  on  their 
journey,  and  constitute  a  leading  article  of  their  news  to  their 
friends,  after  their  arrival  at  home.  Who  would  inclines  in  these 
circumstances,  to  be  held  up  as  an  object  of  derision  or  reproach,  at 
the  distance  of  some  hundred  miles  ?  Who  would  incline  to  be  stig- 
matized at  any  distance,  great  or  small  ? 

'  The  farm-houses  built  for  gentlemen,  or  the  wealthier  sort  of 
tenants,  in  this  county,  are  well  conj-tructed  and  substantially  buill. 
Tho:se  of  the  poorer  tenants  arc  in  most  places  mean  beyond  descrip- 
tic)n.  l^^'ic  huts  of  the  Indians  bordering  on  the  Lakes  of  the  St  Lau- 
rence cmnot  be  worse,  in  point  of  structure  and  accommodation. 
Were  it  my  intention  to  irritate,  I  could  easily  give  some  account  of 
these  nasty  hovels,  or  at  least  point  out  the  estates  on  which  they 
arc  most  numerous  and  in  worst  condition ;  but  my  desire  is  to  re- 
rlaim,  witliout  provoking,  and  to  sooth  into  reformation  by  the 
mild  language  of  persuasion.  Even  the  manuscript  sent  to  me  by 
the  Board,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a  native  of  that 
rounty,  does  not  spare  tliem  ;  but  I  spare  tliem,  not  from  any  ap- 
probation of  the  trespass,  but  from  a  fond  hope  of  a  change,  and 
that  too  a  speedy  change  of  conduct.  A  man  who  retains  any  rc- 
;^ard  for  his  character,  will  reform  sooner,  while  there  remains  some 
doubt  of  his  being  identified,  than  after  he  has  been  treated  as  a 
real  culprit,  and  exposed  by  name  and  surname  to  the  contempt  of 
mankind. 

'  These  mean  houses  are  by  far  too  numerous,  on  all  the  farms 
where  tliey  prevail.  The  inhabitants  are  too  poor,  for  the  most 
part,  to  build  them  properly,  and  therefore  must  increase  the  num- 
ber, to  provide  accommodation  corresponding  to  the  circumstances 
iS  a  stormy  climate  :  and  it  would  seem  that  the  landlord  cares  no- 
thing about  the  matter ;  liis  only  object  being  to  gratify  the  cravings 
of  luxury,  and  to  secure  his  rent. 

*  It  is  n(>l  meant  to  hj  insinuated,  in  the  most  distant  manner, 
that  idl  the  dwtllin^^-liouscs  in  this  or  any  other  country  ought  to  be 
large  or  elegant,  having  courts  of  offices  attached  to  tliem.  This 
proposal  would  be  equally  absurd,  as  if  it  were  recommended  tfl 
lender  all  the  inliabitants  equally  rich,  and  equally  industrious. 
But  may  not  the  cottages  of  the  poor  be  made  comfortable  and 
commodious;  more  conducive  to  health  and  cleanliness,  and  more 
analogous  to  the  progress  of  society  in  this  country  ?  While  the 
iiigiicr  ranks  (^f  the  tenantry  are  better  lodged  than  formerly,  the 
lower  ranks  might  be  expected  to  advance  a  little  in  point  of  accom- 
nculation. '     p.  55 — jS. 

Ill  doscvihin^  tlic  mode  of  occupation,  Dr  Robertson   shows 

complete  l.:u)wicd^o  of  the  rural  policy  of  the  district  under  con- 

idcratioii.     lie  abceit..i!ii>  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  with 

TCciEi^  r. :  *!:cu|:''  \v  afterwards  find,  tliat  something  like  acoiH 
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tinuance  of  that  system  is  recommended  in  the  most  animated 
and  forcible  terms.     He  saySi 

•  The  manner  in  which  the  soil  is  occupied,  is  a  proof  of  the  state 
in  which  the  agriculture  of  any  country  is  placed.  There  arc  cer- 
tain regulations  requisite  in  tlie  management  of  land,  in  order  to 
reap  t£e  benefit  it  is  destined  to  produce ;  but  if  these  regulations 
are  not  adopted,  the  soil  is  not  brought  to  its  full  value.  The  ob- 
ject of  agriculture  is  to  increase  its  produce ;  and  the  purpose  of  all 
institutions  and  directions  respecting  the  treatment  of  ground,  is,  to 
facilitate  the  means  of  accomplishing  that  end. 

•  When  we  see  a  number  of  farmers  linked  together  about  tjie 
same  ploughgate  of  land  ;  when  we  see  all  their  houses  huddled  i  to- 
gether in  the  same  group,  all  their  ground  in  alternate  ridges,  and 
their  possessions  without  enclosures ;  these  are  strong  symptoms  of 
the  low  state  of  agriculture  in  that  country.  This  at  one  period 
must  have  been  the  condition  of  all  the  counties  of  Scotland.  The 
people  chose  to  live  in  these  hamlets  for  mutual  protection :  and 
while  the  proprietor  was  eager  to  increase  the  number  of  his  retain- 
ers in  feudal  times,  farms  were  divided  and  subdivided  into  very 
small  holdings.  The  southern  counties  have  emerged  some  time  ago 
from  this  pitiful  condition  of  indolence  and  poverty.  In  the  norm- 
em  counties,  and  in  the  shire  of  Inverness  among  others,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  before  this  feudal  aspect  of  the  country  is  changed. 
In  many  parts  of  Inverness-shire,  the  change  from  alternate  ridges 
(provincially  runrig)  has  been  slowly  and  very  lately  introduced ; 
in  some  places  it  has  not  yet  been  adopted  ;  and  in  one  district,  the 
practice,  time  immemorial,  has  been,  for  every  farmer  to  hold  his 
share  of  infield  during  a  very  limited  period,  generally  three  years, 
which  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  another ;  but  their  land  in 
this  district  is  now  divided  into  lots. 

•  The  denominations  of  outfield  and  infield  still  pj^vail  over  one 
half  of  the  arable  ground  of  the  county.  The  outfields  are  manur- 
ed by  the  dung  of  cattle  confined  in  folds,  over  night,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  tlien  cropped  while  the  land  can  produce 
any  grain.  The  infields  get  all  the  house  dung,  and  are  cropped 
alternately  with  barley  and  oats,  or  frequently  with  two  crops  of 
oats  after  the  barley. 

•  According  to  diis  antient  system,  all  the  contiguous  tenants  of 
the  same  landlord,  used  their  hill-grass  in  common  through  the 
whole  year. 

•  The  dawn  of  improvement  has,  however,  in  some  districts,  be- 
un  to  appear ;  and,  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  gentlemen,  who  shine 

ike  constellations,  the  light  of  knowledge  in  rural  affairs  will  soon 
be  diff'ased  all  around  them.  Under  a  government,  by  which  com- 
plete protection  is  equally  held  out  to  the  poor  and  rich,  by  whicli 
the  honest  fruits  of  his  industry  are  ensured  to  every  man  ;  and  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture  to  teach  the  most  pro- 
itaable  mode  of  -occupying  the  soil,  the  road  to  improvement  and 
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wealth  must  be  soirght  out  by  many  who  never  trod  in  that  road  be- 
fore ;  must  be  sought  by  all ;  andy  if  sought  in  eamestt  it  will  be 
found.  *     p.  73,  Ti. 

From  what  is  stated  in  the  preceding  passageSi  Dr  Robertson 
is  of  opinion,  *  when  we  see  a  iTumber  of  farmers  linked  to- 
gether about  the  same  pLoughgate  of  land ;  when  we  see  all' 
their  houses  huddled  together  in  the  same  group,  all  their  ground 
in  alternate  ridges,  and  their  possessions  without  enclosures  j '—t 
that  these  circumstances  ^  arc  strong  symptoms  of  the  low  stite 
of  agriculture  in  that  country. '  Our  sentiments  on  these  mat* 
ters  are  precisely  the  same  with  those  ofiered  by  Dr  Robertson  \ 
thinking  that  his  notions  are  judicious  and  accurate.  But  what 
shall  we  say,  after  examining  another  branch  of  the  work,  where 
he  supports  the  antient  system  of  Highland  husbandry;,  andrs 
probates  with  keen  severity  the  changes  lately  introduced  ?  In 
Avhat  follows,  passion  seems  to  have  got  the  better  of  reason^ 
otherwise  a  gentleman  of  so  much  good  sense  would  not  hare 
expressed  himself  in  such  intolerant  terms. 

*  In  the  county  of  Inverness,  where  the  proportion  of  arable 
ground  is  so  small,  in  comparison  of  tliat  which  can  only  be  in  na- 
tural meadow  and  pasture,  it  must  be  accounted  a  trespass  against  the 
8t;ite,  and  against  the  human  kind,  to  alienate  from  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  any  small  patches  of  land,  where  die  plough  can  act,  and 
throw  diem  into  slieep  pastures.  Does  not  the  immeasurable  sni&ce 
of  liills  and  mountains  afford  plenty  of  room  and  plenty  of  food  for 
sheep  ?  Why  then,  alas  !  turn  out  ten  or  a  dozen  families  to  make 
Ycxmi  for  a  (l^ck  of  sheep  ;  and  set  them  adrift  into  the  wide  world, 
without  knowing  where  to  go;  without  house  or  home  ?  What  a 
dreadful  calamity  to  these  poor  people !  How  unfeeling  and  saviagt 
tlie  heart,  which  is  die  cause  of  their  wretchedness  ?  A  wretched- 
ness never  before  heard  of,  since  Scotland  was  inhabited  !  Who, 
ihat  lias  die  common  feelings  of  a  man,  but  must  feel  indignant  at 
.^uch  barbarity ! 

*  Ye  theoretical  writers  on  rural  economy,  who  amuse  the  world  with 
your  fine  spun  cobweb  dissertations,  to  deceive  the  proprietors  of  land 
and  otliers,  vrith  plausible  sophisms,  equally  equivocal  and  equally 
ruinous  \nth  the  responses  of  the  Grecian  oracles ; — ^who  endeavour 
to  shut  their  eyes  on  the  miseries  of  depopulation,  to  shut  their  ears 
against  the  tale  of  woe,  and  to  harden  tlieir  hearts  against  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity ; — come  forward  witli  your  cant  phrase— every 
thing  will  find  its  level — a  phrase  which,  like  the  panacea  of  the  an- 
clent<;,  you  esteem  as  a  plaster  for  all  sores  of  this  kind.     You  tdl 

IS,  that  when  die  price  of  grain  falls  low,  land  will  be  thrown  into 
pasture ;  and  when  the  price  of  meat  falls,  and  that  of  grain  be- 
comes high,  the  pasture  lands  will  be  ploughed  up  :  you  then»  with- 
^"1-  attending  to  intermediate  circumstances,  jump  to  your  conclusion 

at 
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at  once»  asserting,  that  by  throwing  the  arable  ground  into  grass,  the 
population  of  tlie  country  is  not  diminished.  This  discovery,  which  is 
thought  by  you  as  meritorious  as  the  knowledge  of  the  philosopher's 
f  tone,  may  be  true  in  one  sense,  and  false  in  another — locally  or  parti- 
ally true,  but  generally  false.  Keep  all  the  inhabitants,  or  an  equal 
number,  in  any  tract  of  tliis  country,  and  I  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
think  well  of  your  maxim ;  but  when  the  bestial  of  a  district  are 
made  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  as  they  always  are  in  this  case,  to 
fetch  the  highest  possible  price,  what  becomes  then  of  your  golden 
rule  of  a  level  in  tlie  district  where  these  cattle  were  reared  ?  Sup- 
pose that  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Inverness 
were  banished  or  starved — not  a  bullock  nor  a  sheep  leared  in  tlie 
county  would  remain  unsold,  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  people 
to  their  King  and  Country,  or  perhaps  would  fetch  less  profit  to  the 
graziers,  when  these  bullocks  and  sheep  were  brought  to  the  autum- 
nal markets  in  tlie  southern  parts  of  the  island.  But  perhaps  you. 
Theorists,  care  not  for  population  or  depopulation  ;  that  point  pro- 
bably gives  you  little  or  no  uneasiness.  Do  you  believe  tliat  money 
is  every  thing,  and  that  men  are  nothing  ?  If  you  do  so,  no  man 
will  envy  you  of  your  sentiments. '     185,  187. 

One  or  two  observations  occur ;  and  with  these  wc  shall  con- 
clude our  examination  of  this  article. 

In  theirs/  place,  there  is  not  much  land  in  the  county  of  Inver- 
ness well  adapted  for  corn  husbandry,  except  the  district  called  the 
Aird,  and  the  flat  country  about,  and  eastward  of,  the  town  of  In- 
verness, where  corn  has  been  extensively  cultivated  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, and  will  continue  to  be  cultivated,  even  though  the  whole  of 
the  Highland  part  of  the  county  were  thrown  into  grazing  pastures, 
and  allotted  for  rearing  sheep  and  cattle.  To  the  low  country 
part  of  the  district,  Dr  Robertson's  strictures,  whether  true  or 
false,  are  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  applicable,  therefore  un- 
necessary to  be  noticed  further  at  this  time. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  true,  that  the  extension  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry undoubtedly  caui>c3  a  removal  of  many  families  who  hold 
possessions  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  cr  in  the  ^Icns  of  the  Iligli- 
lands  ;  but  are  nor  tijesa  pojSe5Sor:;  the  very  people  whom  Dr  Ro- 
bertson formerly  found  fault  v/ith,  and  w«.o?e  appearance  he  con- 
sidered as  *  strong  symptoms  of  the  low  state  of  agriculture:' 
Besides,  has  not  the  tenant  of  a  sheep  firm  need  of  the  low 
grounds,  so  as  hay  may  be  provided  for  his  bestial  i\i  the  win- 
ter season,  and  potatoes  and  corn  for  the  servants  whom  he  em- 
ploys. TlK*  removal  of  many  of  the  old  possessors,  tlurefore,  \^ 
not  to  be  avoided,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  \  because, 
unless  the  land  were  given  to  them  almost  for  nothing,  as  former- 
ly, they  could  not  exist  upon  these  imall  possessions. 

In  tlie  third  plice,  as  rainy  public  works  arc  goiQg  forward  in 

B  b  :;  every 
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every  quarter  of  the  Highlands,  the  people  temoved  may,  almost  in 
every  instance,  find  employment  at  home,  provided  they  choose  to 
\vox\i  in  a  regular  manner ;  which  never  was  the  case,  nor  could  be 
tho  case,  whilst  they  occupied  small  portions  of  land*  '  But  should 
suflicicnt  employment  not  be  found  in  their  native  districts^  the 
southern  ones  hold  out  a  market  for  labour,  tiirely  overstocked, 
and  where  they  may  live  much  more  comfortably  than  in  their 
former  hovels,  which  arc  justly  characterised  by  Dr  Robertson  at 
v/orsc,  in  point  of  structure  and  accommodation,  than  the  huts 
ol:  the  Indians  bordering  on  the  Likes  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

In  iho  fourth  place,  unless  tlie  Highlands  are  to  be  considered 
as  a  breeding  warren,  and  annual  renta  be  paid  by  government  for 
remunerating  the  losses  of  proprietors  whilst  their  land  is  kept  in 
:in  unproductive  stnte,  th.Te  soems  something  absurd  in  blaming 
proprietor';  for  making  the  most  of  their  property, — a  liberty  en- 
joyed by  all  other  proprietors  of  land,  and  even  by  every  class  in 
the  community.  The  welfare  of  the  state  depends  upon  the  im? 
provement  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  the  full  improvement  of  the 
Highlands  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  radical  change  of  hus- 
bandry, it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  throw  any  obstruction  in 
the  way  of  such  a  change.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  clear,  that 
the  change  ought  to  he?  gradual  and  progressive ;  consequently, 
would  not  be  violent,  or  occasion  more  than  a  temporary  inconve- 
nience to  the  persons  obliged  to  remove  from  their  former  habita- 
tions. 

We  meant  to  have  made  some  other  animadversions  upon  this 
Survey  *,  but  the  length  to  which  the  article  has  already  gone, 
prevents  further  extension.  It  may  only  be  added,  that  Dr  Ro- 
bertson is  an  excellent  writer,  and  very  able  (we  don't  say  will- 
ing) to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  He  has  faults, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  prejudices  5  but  if  these  are  cau- 
tiously viewed,  his  Report  of  the  Husbandry  of  Inverness  may  be 
read  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  amateurs  of  agriculture|  be- 
ing in  general  distinctly  arranged,  and  perspicuously  expressed. 

N. 


On  the  Advantages  "sliich  have  rcstdted  from  the  Establishment  oj 
the  Board  ofAij^rkidtnre ;  being  the  Substance  of  a  Z^ccttwe  read 
to  that  Institiftion,  May  26th,  Ib09.  By  the  Secretary  to  the 
Jioard.     London,  Philips. 

i^tRVANTS  are  too  often  disposed  to  read  lectures  to  their  mas- 

ers,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  are  seldom  given  in 

eims  50  pleasant  and  agreeable  as  used  by  Mr  Secretary  Young 

•■'he'-  ''^cturing  his  majjters  who  sit  at  the  Agricultural  Board. 

This 
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is  small,  but  complimentary  treatise,  may  therefore  be  regard- 
as  a  perfect  pattern  to  all  servants  disposed  to  bestow  advice 
m  their  masters.  By  imitating  this  pattern ,  servants  will  be  in 
danger  of  giving  the  slightest  offence  to  those  who  are  Jcctur- 

because  the  leading  principle  of  the  whole  is  admiral^ly  ca!- 
ated  to  make  the  hearer  think  weU  of  himself,  consequently 
ures  respectful  attention  to  the  advices  in  this  way  commu- 
ited.  Of  the  truth  of  these  things,  take  the  following  passage 
I  notable  instance. 

On  this  principle,  it  might  hare  been  said  by  the  Minister  to 
le  of  the  leading  members  of  the  new  institution,  you,  Sir  John 
clair,  have  been  active  in  whatever  could  promote  the  prosperity 
Scotland  ;  you,  Mr  Coke,  are  happy  in  efforts  for  the  improve- 
it  of  Norfolk  ;•  you,  Lord  Egremont  act  with  energy  for  Sussex ; 
,  Duke  of  Bedford,  manifest  decided  tidents,  to  bid  a  happier 
:ivation  adorn  the  district  that  surrounds  you ;  you,  Lord  Win- 
Isea,  are  alive  to  whatever  is  beneficial  to  Rutland  ;  you,  Lord 
ira,  patronize  the  exertions  of  the  farmer  in  Leicestershire ;  So- 
setshire  looks  to  you,  MrSomerville  (Lord  Somerville),  for  your 
I  in  live  stock ;  you,  my  Lord  Bishop  of  LlandaflF,  whether  in 
padis  of  science,  or  the  fields  of  cultivation,  never  applied  to  any 
suit  that  did  not  flourish  under  your  masterly  hand ;  you,  Mr 
iloughby,  have  been  for  twenty  years  the  chairman  of  your  quar-  . 
sessions,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  rural  concerns  from 
ch  originate  the  public  business  of  a  county  ;  you,  Mr  Barclay, 
cated  yourself  in  practical  agriculture,  and  transferred  the  spirit 
•lorfolk  husbandry  to  the  regions  of  the  north  ;  you,  Mr  Fordyce, 
le  similar  exertions  on  the  wastes  of  Berwickshire ;  you,  Mr  Pul- 
y,  have  turned  tlie  keen  c;Uculations  of  private  interest  to  the  re- 
xes of  the  State ;  and  you,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  have,  so  bene- 
Ily  to  science,  presided  at  die  head  of  another  institution,  you, 

have  contributed,  by  enlightened  efforts,  to  render  philosophy 
iervient  to  the  promotion  of  domestic  industry  ;  assemble  for 
ler  purposes  than  local  or  partial  exertions,  and  hail  the  coming 
lore  brilliant  days  to  the  agriculture  of  Britain : — Such  men  as 

arc,  cannot  meet  and  deliberate  without  effect ;  the  result  must 
>eneficial  to  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  manner 
ht  diat  great,  but  departed  Minister,  have  addressed  those,  who 
;  first  appointed  Members  of  the  Board  ;  and  it  was  on  this  plain 

simple  principle,  that  that  eminent  statesman  the  Marquis  of 
sdowne  (as  I  know  by  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  on  the 
ect),  was  induced,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  warmly 
pprove  of  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  the 

good  exertion  of  Mr  Pitt's  administration. '     7,  9. 
>ur  readers  will  remember  the  inquiries  made  under  the  au- 
ity  of  the  Board,  concerning  the  best  way  of  breaking  up  old 
s  land.     This  subject  is  noticed  by  the  Secretary,  though 
er  in  a  confused  manner. 

B  b  4  «  7 
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*  I  come  now  to  bring  to  your  recollection,  the  method  and  soo* 
cess  witli  which  tliis  mstitution  obeyed  a  requisition  from  the  House  of 
L( 
tain 

down  again,  witliout  injury 

rated  witli  great  attention  upon  ihls  important  object,  and  determin- 
ed, by  offering  consideniblc  premiums,  to  call  to  its  assistance  the 
infi^rmation  ot  practical  men  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.     The 
plan  was  attended  witli  all  the  success  that  could  be  de»red :  950 
memoirs  were  sent  in  claim  of  die  premiums  ;  the  best  of  them  were 
j)rinted  at  full  length,  and  extracts  from  many  others ;  fortning,  on 
the  whole,  a  mass  of  full  and  complete  information,  derived  from 
the  practice  and  experience  of  men,  known  to  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  their  agricultural   exertions.     No  subject,  m  the  whole 
range  of  agriculture,  was  ever  so  fully  elucidated  ;  insomuch,  that 
from  tliesc  essays  might  be  extracted  a  code  of  such  anthorityt  that 
it  would  be  a  species  of  temerity  to  start  opinions  hostile  to  the  ge- 
neral result  of  these  performances.     Contrary  opinions,  it  may  be 
supposed,  must  occur  in  the  productions  of  so  many  %¥riters ;  but 
when  these  essays  arc  perused  widi  a  mcasurfe  of  dijcriminatton,  they 
will  be  found  to  pcs*;e3s  uncommon  merlti  and  to  establish  a  variety 
of  data,  built  on  too  solid  a  foundation  to  be  departed  from  with 
^afety.     They  contain  not  only  a  description  of  the  grass  land  which 
may  be  broken  up  wirh  propriety,  but  of  that  from  wJilch  the  plough 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited  :  they  note  the  crops  which  should 
be  planted,  as  well  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  pressure  of  scarcity,  as 
to  provide  for  more  ordinary  demands ;  and  they  prescribe  the  mode 
of  laying  down  to  grass,  according  to  every  variation  of  soil.     These 
memoirs  farther  contain  nnich  other  incidental  matter  of  consider- 
able importance ;  and  ihey  have,  In  various  parir.  of  the  kingdonii 
been  successfully  acted  upon.     Tlie  firrt  opposition  which  has  been 
fcrmed  to  the  principles  thu:  established,  has  been  in  thie  practice  of 
rcrtain  farmers  in  North  Britain,  who  have  establislied  themselves  in 
r,everai  of  our  counties,  by  tempting  landlords  with  tlie  offer  of  great 
r»  Pits,  to  permit  the  breaking  up  of  all  the  grass  landsof  their  ifanns; 
and  this  in  districts  where  the  gnirs,  from  age  and  quality,  is  ex- 
trt?mely  valuable.     Rent,  given  with,  this  view,  may  so  far  exceed 
the  usual  ratio  of  a  district,  tliat  if  the  excess  be  placed  at  com- 
pound interest  for  2\  yerirs,  it  may  form  a  fund,  more  dian  adequate 
o  cover  the  mischief  which  the  estate  sustains  ;  and  if  such  fund 
•should  go  to  the  person  next  in  the  succession,  no  injury  might  to 
lini  accnic.     But  d:is   is   reasoning  Vipon  a  supposition  that  will 
scarcely  be  urged  nr  admitred.     When  it  is  considered,  that  dicre  is 
Ittl?  co^'^-'^isc^n  between  the  rteadiness  in  the  prices  of  the  product 
)f  yia:;        d  the  prices  of  com,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most 
inctnat.i ,    — when  it  is  considered  that  these  lands  are  a  resourse, 
"^•••^h  si     'td  be  preserved   against  the  severity  of  famine; — and 
>litr  **        ""tlier  considered,  that  a  false  step  cannot  be  recovered 
for  h         _-  de"^^"''  more  than  hjilf  a  century  to  restore  them  to 

th«ir 
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their  fonner  state )-^'whcn  Uiesc  circumstances  are  duly  considercd> 
tliere  will  be  found  suiHcicnt  reason  to  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
information  contained  in  the  memoirs  alluded  to ;  and  seriou&ly  to 
question  tlie  prudence  of  accepting  the  bribe  of  present  rent,  at  tlic 
expense  of  the  future  resources  of  an  estate. '     34 — 38. 

Now,  what  does  the  Secretary  mean  by  stating,  that  the  first 
opposition  formed  to  the  principles  thus  established,  was  in  the 
practice  of  certain  farmers  in  (from)  North  Britain,  who  have  e* 
stablished  themselves  in  several  of  our  counties,  by  tempting  land* 
lords  with  the  offer  of  great  rents,  to  permit  the  breaking  up  of 
all  the  grass  lands  in  ihcir  farms ;  and  thus,  in  districts  where 
the  grass,  from  age  and  quality,  was  extremely  valuable.  Here  it 
miiy  be  inquired,  what  were  the  principles  established  on  the  oc- 
casion alluded  to  ?  1.  That  it  would  be  of  public  utility  to  con- 
vert a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  pastures  into  tillage  land ;. 
aud  in  fact,  this  .u-as  taken  for  granted  when  the  invejitigations 
were  ordered,  otherwise  the  \\  hole  were  useless  and  unnecessary^ 
2.  That  these  lands,  after  being  ploughed  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  might  be  returned  to  grass  without  waste  or  deterio- 
ration \  and  to  accomplish  those  objects,  the  most  suitable  plans 
of  management  were  distinctly  pointed  out.  The  North  British 
farmers,  censured  by  the  Secretary,  have  therefore  only  followed 
out  the  sysicm  tacitly  recommended  by  the  Board,  when  these 
inquiries  were  entered  upon;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  these 
farmers  hc'xng  able  to  pay  higher  rents  on  that  account,  proves  that 
alternate  husbandry  is  much  m.ore  beneficial  than  the  exclusive 
one  formerly  maintained.  Either  the  Secretary  must  think  that 
old  grass  should  be  ploughed,  or  that  it  should  be  kept  in  its  pre- 
sent state.  If  he  tliinks  in  tlic  first  way,  the  ccn:iure  bestowed  is 
inconjibterit  v/ith  his  principle?;  and  if  in  the  last  way,  Lis  senti* 
ments  arc  hostile  to  agricultural  improvement,  wiiich  never  can 
go  forward,  if  one  half  of  the  ground  is  exclussivtly  kept  in  grass, 
while  the  other  half  is  incessantly  duvoted  to  tillage  husbandry. 
To  maintain  that  the  old  pastures  should  be  reserved  as  a  resource 
against  famine,  is  absurdity  in  the  extreme;  for,  if  preserved  in 
their  present  state,  they  cannot  possibly  f"urni..h  any  additional 
supply  in  that  year  when  tl^.c  natir^n  may  be  vioited  with  famine. 
The  scarcity  which  prevailed  in  1790  and  IbOO  was  the  real  cause 
of  thcjiinquirics  afterwards  r.varic  un  icr  the  far.6livMi  of  the  Bt^ard, 
relative  to  the  ploughin;^  of  eld  ^xzU,  \.'.m\  ;  and  there  is  re.ifcn  to 
believe,  that  the  rei'uk  of  tho4e  inqu'iits  occalioned  many  acres  to 
be  ploughe'd,  which,  under  different  circumlianccs,  would  have 
been  retained  in  pra!"s:  but  the  chief  vjcncfit  of  an  aiteriinte 
fyftcm  C(»fifift3  in  giving  an  opportunity  o^  laying  down  cKl  tillage 
land  with  grafs  feeds,  thereby  renovating  its  powers,  and  purring 
it  in  condition  for  carrying  v.-ci^hty  cropj  of  corn  at  an  after  pt*rio<L 
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The  cannoty  however,  be  accompliflied,  while  old  paftures  are 
flridly  kept  from  the  plough.  At  the  fame  time,  the  breaking  up 
of  all  thefe  old  paftures  is  not  contended  for ;  it  being  plain  that 
a  certain  part  of  them  muft  and  will  be  preferred.  To  have  a  re- 
fource,  and  not  to  ufe  that  refource,  Is  furely  not  ading  very  wife* 
]y.  Such  condu£l  is  like  that  of  the  mifcr,  who  locks  up  his  gold 
in  an  iron  cheft,  inllead  of  eniployin)r  it  in  trjde,  or  lending  it  to 
fome  other  perfon  who  would  pay  him  for  the  ufe  of  it.  Ezaflly 
in  this  way  do  proprietors  of  old  grafs  land  ad.  They  will  ilci- 
ther  ftir  up  the  foil  thenifelves,  and  fcarch  for  the  vegetive  lichcs 
therein  contained,  tior  fufFer  thefe  things  to  be  done  by  otberSi 
though  a  handfome  premium  would  cheerfully  be  paid  for  fuch 
permifiion.  Had  we  not  feen  old  grafs  land  repeatedly  ploughed, 
and  enjoyed  numerous  opportunities  of  afcertaining  the  important 
advantages  of  fuch  hufbandry,  we  would  have  fpoken  with  lefscon- 
iidence  when  noticing  the  paflage  under  conGderation :  but,  be- 
ing well  acquainted  with  the  breaking  up  of  old  grafs  land,  and 
fully  fatisfied  as  to  the  benefits  which  follow  from  putting  old  til- 
lage land  under  the  grafs  fyflem,  even  for  the  fliort  period  of  five 
or  fix  years,  we  could  not  flip  this  opportunity  of  exprefling  our 
fcntiments  on  matters  of  fuch  importance,  even  though  they  fliould 
be  in  oppofition  to  the  high  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
o;  Agriculture. 

Mr  Secretary  foars  aloft  in  the  concluding  paflage.  Some  peofJe 
may  think  he  fpreads  the  butter  rather  thick ;  bur,  on  this  poinr, 
we  have  no  time  to  give  an  opinion. 

*  I  know  not  an  interest  in  the  community,  to  which  this  Board' 
has  not  been  a  benefactor ;  and  he  must  be  a  poor  reasoner,  who 
will  attribute  such  effects  to  the  parsimonious  grant  of  3000/.  a-year# 
No,  Gentlemen !  money  would  not  effect  this :  it  is  the  union  of 
great  talents,  of  unquestioned  patriotism,  that  assembles  harmoni* 
ously  in  this  room — men  of  every  party  and  description,  anxious  for 
no  other  emolument  than  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  : — this  is  the 
spirit  which  has  animated  your  exertions — tliis  has  merited  success, 
knd  it  is  this  spirit  that  will  command  it. '     p.  69,  70. 

N. 

-/  Letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Barotiet^  M.  P.,  President  of  the 
Beard  of  jigriculturey  cortairAfjg  a  Statemettt  of  the  System  under 
\:h':rh  a  co/Jsiderable  Farm  is  j;roJitabItf  managed  in  Hertfordshire* 
tjiiwn  at  the  request  cf  the  Board,  By  Thomas  Greg,  Efq. 
London.     18C9. 

Ir  will  be  recollctled  that   Mr   Greg's  farm  was  lattly  vifitcd 
;.p.d  examined  by  the  Duki'  of  Bedford  and  fevcral  other  amateurs 
li  at^riculture,  who  were  hij^hly  plcafed  with  the  ftate  of  the  farm, 
•*-.d  condiiion  of  the  fcveral   cTops  thcrupon  cultivated.     Hence 
..n  \vrf  -^jiv'-ii-c  v»  Uv  Vfore  our  readers  fomc  information  rela- 
tive 
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live  to  the  fyilem  adopted  by  Mr  Greg ;  and  this  we  are  now  en- 
abled to  do  in  the  fulled  manner,  from  his  letter  to  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Baronety  recently  publiihed  under  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

..  Hertfordfliire,  generally  fpeaking,  is  of  excellent  foil,  but  ma- 
naged in  a  very  old-faihioned  and  improper  way.  Mofl  of  the 
exiiling  leafes  bind  the  tenantry  to  follow  out  a  three-years  courfe 
of  hufbandry,  or  what  is  technically  called  two  crops  and  a  fallow^ 
— the  fame  rule  prefcribed  for  the  management  of  common  field 
land  at  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  obftinately  re* 
tained  in  many  Englifli  countics»  notwithftanding  of  the  fingular 
difadvantages  which  are  its  neceflary  concomitants.  To  our  en« 
lightened  readers,  it  would  be  offering  infult,  were  we  to  (how  that 
good  land,  or  land  indeed  of  any  kind,  required  to  be  fummer- 
fallowed  evciy  third  year;  becaufe  every  one  of  them  muft  be 
convinced,  that  a  more  extended  courfe  is  not  only  perfectly 
practicable,  but  alfo  adopted  by  every  agriculturift  whofe  know- 
ledge is  above  mediocrity,  or  whofe  praflice  is  not  reflrained 
by  foollfh  claufes  in  leafes,  either  handed  down  from  father  to 
fbn,  through  fuccefTive  generations,  or  didnted  by  ignorant 
conveyancers,  who  know  no  better  method  than  to  copy  what 
bad  been  written  by  predecefTors  as  ignorant  as  themfelves.  We 
have  fc'cn  the  land  of  Hertfordfbire ;  and  think  mofl  of  it  admi- 
rably calculated  for  an  eight-courfe  (hift;  fay  for,  i.  Fallow,  with 
dungi  2.  Wheat;  3.  Beans,  drilled  at  intervals  of  twenty-fevca. 
inches,  and  horfe-hoed  ;  4.  Barley  with  feeds ;  5.  Grafs,  either 
to  be  made  into  hay,  or  ufed  in  the  foiling  of  horfes  and  cattle  ; 
6.  Oats  %  7.  Beans,  drilled  as  already  mentioned ;  8.  Wheat.  If 
dung  is  applied  either  on  the  clover  flubble,  or  after  the  oat  crop, 
|)reparatory  for  beans,  a  better  courfe  can  hardly  be  found  for  the 
foils  which  compofe  the  greateft  part  of  Hertfordfbire. 

Our  Engliih  readers  may  perhaps  be  furprifed  that  we  do  not 
include  a  turnip  crop  when  mentioning  this  courfe ;  but  we 
obviate  the  objciftion  by  Hating,  that  this  valuable  efculent  may 
be  taken  on  fuch  parts  of  the  fallow  break,  or  upon  the  break 
No.  7.  for  beans,  as  are  calculated  for  rearing  it  to  advantage. 
We  are  perfedlly  fatisfied  of  the  utility  of  turnips  in  every  mo- 
dern rotation,  whether  confidered  as  an  article  abfolutely  neceffary 
where  flock  is  kept,  or  as  the  means  of  mnnufaduring  flraw  into 
dung;  but  cannot  include  this  efculent  as  a  regular  crop  wlure 
the  furface  foil  is  of  a  heavy  nature,  or  where  the  fubflratum  is  of 
a  retentive  kind.  Under  thefe  circumflances,  agriculturifls  mufl 
judge  for  themfelves  when  or  where  turnips  may  be  cultivated  fuc- 
ccfsfully  ;  but  we  can  tell  them  with  confidence,  that,  on  a  tena- 
piuus  clay  foil,  they  will  neither  cultivate  them  fuccefsfully,  nor 
%o  n^uch  advantage  as  a  regular  cleaning  crop. 

In 
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In  making  these  preliminary  observations,  we  have  paved  the  war 
for  what  is  to  be  stated  respecting  Mr  Greg's  manner  of  cropping. 
When  we  dilFer  from  him,  it  siiall  be  done  with  diffidence ;  and 
this  dilTulcnce  is  incrciscd  by  a  firm  conviction,  that  his  mode  of 
management  is  infinitely  superior  to  what  is  ordinarily  practised 
by  the  generality  of  his  neighbours. 

Accordirq;  to  the  old  course  of  Hertfordshire  husbandry,  upoo 
a  farm  of  i^-O  acres,  th'^^re  were  80  acres  annually  unproductiTei 
and  no  rnorc  than  IGO  acres  under  crop ;  in  other  words,  there 
were  4o  acres  carrying  wheat,  40  acres  barley,  50  acres  peas, 
beans,  or  oats,  and  :50  acres  clover.  Under  such  a  system,  it  is 
obvious,  the  returns  could  not  bo  great,  nor  the  pront  consider- 
able ;  therefore  we  perused  the  following  statement  without  feeU 
ing  surpribo,  even  thoi:gh  the  rent  is  estimated  at  twenty  shiU 
iings  per  acre. 

*  System  of  Manafrcrncnt  and  Expense  of  Cultivating  Tivo  Hundrei 
and  Fort  J  yr.i   '/'/r.7-;y  Land  in  Hcrls^  arranged  by  Mr 
Thonias  Micw':--/,  '  ^'  '\  cnpied  a  Farm  nf  that  description  for 
Fifty  Tears  u>uir)  ..\;  Larl  of  Hardnicke.  L.     s.  O. 
6o  acres  for  summer  fu''    .  -.  i\  times  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed, at  3/.  per  acre, 2W    0    0 

10  acres  of  the  above  sov ;;  with  tiiniip-sccd  :    sowing 

and  hoeing  12.v.  per  acr?. 600 

40  acres  sown  witli  2{  buslicis  of  wheat:  seed  and  sowing 

30*.  per  acre,        6000 

20  acres  folded,  2/.  per  acre,        40     0    0 

Carting,  filling,  and  spreading  dnng,  made  upon  the  pre- 
mises, upon  20  acres  of  the  above  wheat  land,  at  1/^  5s, 

per  aero, 25     0    0 

40  acres  sowni  wi:li  barley  :  seed  and  sowing  IL  5s,  per 

acre,        50    0    0 

Light  manure  purchased  for  20  acres,  at  VJ.  lOs.  per  acre,      70     0    0 
25  acres  sown  with  peas  and  beans  :  seed  and  sowing 

1/.  rZ^f.  per  acre,         40     0    0 

12.J  acres  with  oats :  seed  and  sowing  20?.  per  acre,  25     0    0 

RO  acres  ploughed  for  the  above  crop,  12,?.  per  acre,  48     0    0 

'-iO  acres  Iiarrowed  twice,  at  2- .  per  acre, 8     0    0 

30  acres  sown  with  clover  upon  tlie  "w  heat :  seed  and  sow- 
ing 12.V.  per  acre, 18     0    0 

Shepherd's  wages  forty-eight  weeks,  av  I  Os.         ...       24     0    0 

expenses  of  harvest, 120     0     0 

)itto,  making,  carting,  and  slacking  five  .:■!■.  ■  of  rlover- 

hay,  20^?.  per  acre, ....         500 

lent, 240     0     0 

"ithe, 72     0   .0 

Poor's  rates, 60     0     0 

Carry  over,       L.1151     0    0 
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Brought  over,      L.1151    0    O 

Highway  duty, 600 

Weeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  at  &.  per  acre,         16    0    0 
Hollow  draining,  in  every  year  twelve  acres,  at  2^.  1  Off. 

per  acre, SO    0    O 

Carting  com  to  market, SS  10    0 

Thrashing  com — 200  loads  of  wheat  at  2*.  6d.  L.25    0    0 

Ditto,  900  quarters  of  barley 25    0    O 

Ditto,  75 oats  zils.6<L   6    0    0 

Ditto,  100  loads  of  5  bushHs,  peas,      7  10    0 

63  10    0 

Contmgent  expense  of  labour,  &c 25    0    0 

L.1325    0    O 

*  Produce  arising  Jroin  the  said  Farm  of  Two  Hundred  and  Forty 

Acref^i  conducted  according  to  the  System^  and  at  the  Expense 

before  explained ;  Qttantity  of  Corn  taken  at  an  Average  of 

Tears  \  Prices  taken  at  the  present  Tear^  IS09.  L«     s.   d. 

40  acres  sown  with  wheat,  at  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre, 

11 5.  per  bushel, 550    0    0 

40  acres  sown   with  barley,  at  forty  bushels  per  acre, 

5s.  6d.  per  ditto,        440    0    0 

25  acres  sown  with  peas,  at  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  at 

7s.  per  ditto,         20000 

25  acres  sown  with  oats,  at  twenty- four  bushels  per  acre, 

at  4^.  per  ditto, 120    0    O 

25  acres  of  clover,  profit  arising  from  the  keep  of  eighty 
ewes  for  one  year,  twenty- five  acres  of  clover  allotted 

to  them, 80    0    O 

5  acres  of  clover,  mown  and  converted  into  hay,  at  7L 

per  acre, S5    0    O 

Straw  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land,  valued 

at  20.9.  per  acre, 130    0    0 

A^.  B.  In  the  original,  these  articles  are  erro-      -— -^ 

neously  stated  to  be  161 0/»  L.1 555     0    0 

Amount  of  expenses, 1325     0    0 

L.  230    0    0 

Profit  one  year,         L.230    0    0 
For  six  years,      •     .         6 

L.1380    0    0  profit  in  six  years. 
Profit  one  year  on  the  new  Profit  on  the  old  system  far  six 

system,    ...    L.1117     0    0      years,     .    .    .     L.1380    0    0 

6  Balance  in  favour  of 

the  new  system,       5322    0    0 

For  six  years,    .    L.6702    0    0  L.6702    0    0 

[  J3iutdvantttge$ 
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*  Disadvantages  of  tJie  Old  System. 
M.  A  plurality  of  ploughings,  which  expose  the  land  to  be  impo^ 
vcrished  by  a  summer  sun ; 

*  2.  The  unnecessary  expenses  of  these  ploughings»  as  far  as  thej 
relate  to  labour ; 

*  S.  The  wear  and  tear  of  horses,  ploughs,  harness,  fi^c. ; 

*  4.  The  rent  and  taxes  of  one  year  without  return; 

*  5.  The  inefficiency  of  summer  ploughing  to  destroy  weeds  pr»- 
[pagated  by  seed,  twitch  excepted ; 

*  6.  The  deprivation  of  turnips  to  the  amount  of  thirty  acres ; 

*  7.  The  little  stock  they  are  enabled  to  keep ; 

'  8.  The  deficiency  of  manure  arising  therefrom,  and  tbe  impoi^ 
verished  state  to  which  tliat  little  is  reduced,  by  bad  management ; 

*•  9.  The  expense  they  are  subject  to,  in  order  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency ; 

'  10.  The  deficiency  in  the  crops  of  oats,  peas,  and  beans,  which 
lateness  of  spring  ploughing  occasions ; 

Ml.  The  abundance  of  annual  weeds  tliey  raise  within  the  infln- 
cnce  of  the  air  to  vegetate,  and  the  impossibility  of  cleaning  those  crops*' 

Speaking  of  his  farm,  Mr  Greg  describes  it  in  the  following 
accurate  manner. 

*  The  land  I  occupy  is  a  very  tenacious  clay,  in  some  places  mixed 
with  calcareous  cardi :  this  naturally  causes  it  to  bind  at  top  after 
bcavy  rain.  It  is  only  troubled  with  surface  water  ;  and  from  the' 
length  of  time  the  county  of  Herts  has  been  in  cultivation  under 
very  bad  tillage,  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  weeds  of  every  descrip- 
tion. If  you  dig  a  pasture  which  has  remained  undisturbed  for  cenr 
turies,  almost  every  variety  of  weed  will  immediately  appear.  My 
object  was  therefore  (it  being  almost  hopeless  to  subdue  them)  XQ 
prevent  their  injuring  tlie  crops.  To  meet  the  general  principle  up^ 
on  which  I  set  out,  I  began  to  plough  my  land  as  soon  in  the  au- 
tumn as  tlie  wheat  is  sown,  commencing  with  that  which  is  the  ¥rct- 
test.  But  previous  to  that,  I  mark  it  out  by  a  very  simple  instru- 
ment, no  more  than  a  beam  of  the  length  of  five  feet  and  a  halt, 
with  a  peg  at  each  end  which  fixes  upon  a  drill  carriage  :  that  ope- 
ration is  followed  by  a  plough,  which  ploughs  a  bout  in  each  furrovi 
io  the  depth  of  four  inches.  The  marking  is  performed  by  a  man, 
a  boy,  and  a  horse,  at  the  rate  of  ten  acres  per  day. 

'  The  bout  is  ploughed  by  a  man,  a  boy,  and  two  horses,  at  the 

«ite  of  five  acres  per  day.     This  work  is  performed  by  the  man  who 

.ows  the  land  ;  for  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  work,  die  facility  and 

uccess  of  every  subsequent  operation  depend.    The  size  of  the  lands 

'ciag  thus  laid  out,  the  most  ignorant  ploughman  can  complete  the 

work,     'j  he  ploughing  is  performed  by  a  Suffolk  swing  plough, 

»vith  a  cast  irrii  breast,  and  wrought  iron  share,  upon  a  construcboii 

vo  form  a  perfect  trench  of  seven  inches  i\cQiiy  and  eight  wide.     Thb. 

;equi res  four  bouts  to  complete  a  land  of  five  feet  and  a  half.     Thus. 

vater  is  prevented  from  remaining  upon  the  land  intended  to  bit 

•roppcd  ;  but  will  be  drawn  into  the  ten  inch  furrow  to  give  mpidi- 
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xj  to  its  progress  tfarongh*  and  off  the  beds.  The  outside  bout  of 
each  land  is  ploughed  two  inches  deeper,  and  from  thence  the  water 
runs  into  cross  furrows,  which  are  dug  with  a  spade  still  deeper^  X» 
give  facility  to  the  water  to  run  o£F»  and  drain  the  bed. 

<  In  ploughing  this  land  in  the  autumn,  or  before  Christmas,  there 
IS  obtained,  by  the  influence  of  the  frost  during  the  winter,  a  perfect 
friability  in  tilth  to  the  depth  of  the  ploughing  ;  and  by  the  sound- 
ness of  the  ploughing,  the  surface  water  is  as  completely  got  rid  ofi> 
as  by  under  draining  ;  which  is  usually  performed  at  an  expense  of 
3/1  per  acre,  before  the  heavy  lands  in  my  district  can  be  rendered 
productive.  Having  thus  proiduced  friability  by  the  aid  of  frost, 
and  released  the  land  from  tenacity  at  bottom  by  taking  off  the  wa- 
ter, it  is  in  the  spring  in  a  state  for  sowing,  whenever  favourable 
weather  arrives.  I  will  now  take  up  the  land  in  the  spring,  when  I 
begin  to  sow  beans.  I  flatten  the  lands  which  lay  very  round  in  the 
winter,  and  loosen  them  at  bottom  from  the  under  stratum.  I  have 
an  instrument  of  great  power,  called  a  scarifier^  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  completely  prepares  the  land  for  the 
seed  at  each  bout.  This  is  not  the  only  advantage  of  it ;  for  it  again 
disturbs  and  lacerates  the  top-rooted  weeds,  which  are  reversed  by 
the  plough  in  the  winter,  and  does  not  in  its  operations  raise  any 
seeds  within  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  to  vegetate  amongst  the 
spring  crop  :  the  harrowing  before  and  after  the  drill,  having  in  a 
great  degree  destroyed  the  effect  of  such  seeds  as  the  plough  turned 
up  to  the  surface  in  the  winter.  *  p.  10 — 12. 
Again,  Mr  Greg  says, 

*  The  course  of  cropping  I  follow,  is  derived  from  information 
received  from  many  very  intelligent  friends ;  but  for  the  knowledge 
which  enabled  me  to  perfect  the  system,  I  am  wholly  indebted  to 
Mr  Coke.  The  introduction  of  two  years*  clover-layer  enables  me 
to  complete  a  system,  for  the  management  of  a  heavy  land  farm, 
which  renders  it  self-subsisting  ;  and  without  such  independence,  it 
must  have  remained  imperfect. 

'  The  farm  I  at  present  occupy  consists  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  arable  land,  principally  a  tenacious  clay  :  this  I  divide  into 
six  parts,  allotting,  as  nearly  as  possible, 

40  acres  for  1  umips.  . 

40  >     Barley  or  oats,  sown  with  seeds  for  two  years. 

80 Grass. 

S  !=&.}- delayers. 

40      II.        Wheat,  on  the  bean  and  pea  stubble. 


240 

'  A&  soon  as  harvest  is  completed,  I  haulm  the  wheat  stubbles ; 
mark  out  the  land  ;  and  plough  a  bout :  then  dung>  to  the  amount 
of  ten  loads  per  acre,  is  spread,  keeping  it  out  of  the  furrow.  It  is 
afterwards  ploughed  in,  and  three  bushels  of  winter  tares,  with  one 
bushel  and  a  half  of  winter  barley  sovm.  I  am  very  certain  this 
pbui  off  sowing  tares  to  precede  tunup%  may  be  carnied  to  the  ex« 

It 
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teiit  of  one  half  the  land  so  destinedy  and  in  a  coxnmoB  season*  npt 
interfere  with  the  turnip  crop  \  particnlaiiy  if  you  sow  turmps,  as 
you  cut  the  tares,  upon  a  moist  furrow.  I  must  here  lamcAt  that  the 
qualities  of  winter  barley  are  not  sufficiently  understood :  used  as  a 
green  crop  witli  tares,  it  corrects  their  purgative  tendency^  and,  as 
a  crop  to  stand  for  com,  may  be  fed  off  many  times,  to  the  gnat 
aid  of  those  ffirmers  who  keep  ewe-flocks  ;  it  produces  in  the  spring 
abundance  of  food,  and  will  correct  a  disposition  to  scour,  when  the 
flocks  have  been  removed  from  the  tops  of  turnips.  I  hare  &cl  itu 
late  as  May  day :  Mr  Reeve  of  Wighton,  Norfolk»  last  year  fed  his 
ten  days  later,  and  afterwards  had  a  very  great  crop  of  com. 

*  The  tare  sowing  being  fini^ed,  I  begin  to  prepare  the  bean  and 
pea  stubble  for  wheat,  being  convinced  that  sowing  very  early  is  dw 
best  security  against  the  injury  of  blights.  Last  year  my  sheep  woe 
feeding  upon  the  wheat,  when  my  neighbour  was  only  sowing  it 
The  straw  of  both  was  blighted  ;  but  the  advanced  state  of  mint 
to  maturity,  secured  the  grain  from  injury,  while  that  of  my  neighs 
hour  was  of  very  little  value. 

*•  In  heavy  lands  it  is  very  difllcult  to  prepare  the  bean  and  pea 
stubbles  for  wheat,  at  so  early  a  period  as  I  could  wish  to  sow  thra  9 
particularly  so,  last  autumn.  The  labour  they  required  was  so 
great,  from  the  plough,  roll,  and  harrow,  as  to  induce  lae  to  try 
if  the  scarifier  would  raise  a  depth  of  mould  sufiicient  to  cover  the 
seeds.  It  performed  the  operation  well ;  and  should  the  part  so 
managed,  look  as  well  at  harvest  as  at  present,  I  shall  continue  to 
use  the  scarifier  instead  of  the  plough ;  by  which  means  I  can  sow 
in  tlie  season  forty  acres  of  wlieat  in  a  very  few  days,  regaxxiless  of 
weather,  and  at  a  sixth  part  of  die  expense. 

*  Having  made  various  experiments  to  ascertain  die  best  distance 
to  drill  wlieat,  I  am  satisfied  that  from  eight  to  nine  inches.  unU  give 
a  better  crop,  and  leave  a  sufficient  space  to  perform  all  the  hoeing- 
wliich  is  safe  to  practise  upon  it.  The  five  feet  lands  therefore  con* 
tain  seven  rows,  at  five  inches  interval.  It  may  strike  the  Boards 
tliat  a  considerable  space  is  left  by  the  farrow  in  an  tmprofitaUe 
state :  but  when  it  is  considered,  how  essential  it  is  to  keep  wheat 
dry  during  the  winter,  they  will  be  convinced  that  the  supposed 
waste  is  indispensably  necessary. 

*  Having  sown  the  wheat,  and  provided  tares  for  soiling  the  horses 
in  the  spring,  I  begin  to  plough  and  dung  tlie  remainder  of  the  land 
intended  for  turnips :  also  plough  for  beans  and  peas.  It  is  desirable 
this  should  ])e  done  before  Chribtmas.  As  soon  as  the  season  turns* 
I  first  scarify  the  land  whicli  was  lea,  and  intended  for  beans  and 
peas  ;  an  J,  as  soon  as  growing  weather  commences,  drill  the  beans 
at  fifteen  iiiciics  interval,  for  the  convenience  of  horse-hoeing.  The 
peas  are  1::;::  drilled ;  l)ut  these  are  at  twelve  inches  interval:  as  these, 
by  falling  over,  preclude  the  possibility  of  hoeing  them  more  thanr 
twice,  it  is  tl.'jrcri>ie  nc'ccssary  to  consider  them  a  smothering  and 
sh'ihering  crop.  1  liave  this  year  sown  three  double  rowsy  and  four 
single  ro\v»  ot  botli  be.ms  and  peas  upon  each  land,  which  leave !the 
same  inicrval  ti  ii:  tcvn  inclies  for  hoeing.    The  result  of  this  ezpe- 

viment 
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iment  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Board  at  a  future 
»eriod.    - 

'  As  the  ground  is  cleared  of  turnips,  it  is  ploughed  into  lands. 
]n  the  spring,  the  barley  is  drilled  at  intervals  of  eight  inches,  not 
eaving  any  space  for  furrow  ;  and  the  clover,  rye-grass  and  trefoil 
own  up»  and  then  across  the  lands :  tlie  rye-grass  in  the  same  way. 
iiorse-hoeing  not  being  practicable,  tlie  whole  land  of  course  is  sown, 
i^hich  gives  eight  rows  on  each  land :  the  crop  is  superior  to  those 
>f '  my  neighbours,  sown  upon  fallow,  and  the  grass  regular  and 
uxurianC^ 

<  As  soon  in  May  as  the  weather  permits,  and  the  sun  is  sufficient- 
.y  powerfiil  to  kill  weeds,  I  set  tlie  scarifier  to  work,  succeeded  by 
1.  strong  harrow.  Having  by  these  operations  obtained  cleanliness, 
[  use  the  first  favourable  weather  to  sow  Swedisli  turnips  in  twelve- 
inch  rows,  that  is,  five  rows  on  land.  Of  this  work,  the  land  being 
prepared,  I  can  perform,  with  two  drills  and  a  relay  of  horses,  four- 
teen acres  a  day.  If  my  plants  should  prove  deficient,  I  harrow 
white  tamips  amongst  them  ;  and  if  they  fail  entirely,  drill  an  entire 
crop  of  white  turnips  :  and  should  these  fail,  I  sow  cole-seed.  This 
resowing  is  performed  with  great  despatch  and  facility  by  the  scari- 
fier and  drill. 

.  *  Theite  are  difficulties  in  feeding  off  turnips  on  heavy  land  ;  but 
by  a  little  attention  tlicy  may  be  removed  :  first,  by  having  leas  con- 
tiguous to  the  turnips  for  the  sheep  to  retire  upon  after  feeding,  or 
by  drawing  the  best  or  half  of  the  turnips,  and  feeding  the  sheep  in 
a  well  littered  yard,  giving  them  a  bait  of  clover-chaff  night  and 
morning.  For  carting  them  off,  I  remove  the  shafts,  and  substitute 
a  pole  ;  the  horses  by  this  expedient  walk  in  the  furrows.  This  win- 
ter I  kept  five  hundred  and  fifty  sheep  in  the  yard :  they  did  very 
well,  and  produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  dung.  The  sheep 
feed  off  tlie  turnips  along  the  land,  and  every  fold  course  they  finish 
is.ploughed.  By  this  means,  the  solidity  which  is  produced  by  die 
trending  of  the  slieep,  is  restored  to  tenderness  by  the  subsequent 
frosts*  Even  in  March  there  are  frosts  to  render  friable  tlie  shallow 
ploughing  required  for  barley  ;  in  light  lands  the  scarifier  is  prefer- 
able to  the  plough. 

•  The  turnip  crops  vary  as  on  light  lands.  In  heavy  cold  soils 
the  plant  does  not  vegetate  so  quickly ;  and,  being  longer  in  an  in- 
fant *statey  the  success  is  to  a  degree  more  precarious.  But  the  ad- 
vantages I  derive  from  ploughing  tlie  dung  in,  witliout  its  ever  hav- 
ing been  exhausted  by  being  turned  over,  and  thus  impregnating  the 
land  with  its  volatile  and  most  active  parts,  &c.  and  having  the  land 
ready  to  sow  whenever  growing  weather  arrives,  place  my  crops  un- 
der very  favourable  circumstances.  '     p.  13. — 15- 

With  reganl  to  the  maniigoir.cnt  of  grass  leas,  Mr  Greg  gives 
4  precise  description.     He  says, 

•  The  artificial  grass  lens  I  could  wish  to  conduct  upon  a  system. 
Vie.,  of  giving  half  to  the  sheep  early  in  the  year,  and  mowing  the 
other  hau,  and  mice  versa  :  wliat  they  have  the  first  of,  I  mow  the 
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second ;  and  ^vh;lt  is  mcivn  the  first,  they  have  the  second.  All 
soils  will  not  retain  clover  the  second  year,  therefore  the  manage- 
jnent  in  this  way  is  dcpiivod  o^  certainty.  Wlierc  the  sheep  feed, 
tlu^re  tliey  lye  encloscci  at  niii^l.t  in  a  spacious  fold  ;  so  that  my  land 
has  ten  to  twelve  loads  of  dmig  dressing,  and  two  thirds  of  tail- 
dressing  by  sheep  every  six  }ears :  this,  added  to  the  other  manage- 
ment (^f  my  dung,  and  hneiivj^,  keeps  it  in  a  state  of  health,  suffi- 
cient for  every  purpose,  wiihcrt  the  purchase  of  manure.  I  should 
n(^t  here  take  notice  of  the  inimher  and  management  of  the  beastSi 
(as  these  apply  to  tlie  grass  lands),  hut  the  manure  being  applicable 
to  tiie  farm,  I  tliink  it  necessary  to  mention  that  I  winter  from  forty 
to  fifty  head,  all  of  v.hiel)  are  tied  up  in  sheds  during  the  winter, 
aiul  racked  with  straw,  having  a  bait  night  and  morning  of  chaff, 
composed  (^f  hny  and  straw  :  the  quantity  of  this  is  regulated  by  Ae 
state  of  gestation  of  the  cow,  or  the  desire  of  preparing  a  propor- 
tion of  the  dry  stock  fi^r  early  and  progressive  beef.  I  am  convin- 
cod  the  saving  in  fodder  is  one  third,  besides  the  protection  from  in- 
jury afforded  to  the  timid.  By  cutting  the  meat,  you  become  the 
judge  of  what  they  sh:iU  eat ;  and  by  keeping  them  dry,  quiet,  and 
warm,  you  promote  healtli  and  condition  to  all,  witliout  the  waste 
attendant  on  promiscuous  feeding.  Being  confident  that  frequent 
exposure  and  disturbance  injure  tlic  quality  of  tlie  dung  as  well  as  of 
the  land,  I  strictly  govern  my  farm  upon  that  conviction.  Every 
three  weeks,  when  the  dung  begins  to  heat,  the  sheds  are  cleared 
out,  and  their  contents  deposited  contiguous  to  the  growing  crops  of 
"Wheat,  to  the  stubble  of  which  land  it  is  devoted.  Roimd  it  thcrt 
is  a  trench,  with  cess-pools  to  receive  the  oozings,  which  are  return- 
ed upon  the  heap. '     p.  16. 

The  fyftem  of  management,  with  the  accounts  of  expenfe,  and 
amount  of  produce,  are  n-xt  dct.iilod.  Thefe  are  given  with  con- 
fiderable  precifion  ;  only  we  muil  remark  that,  from  what  is  ftat- 
ed,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  property-tax  collefted  in 
Hert  ford  fli  ire. 

' '  System  of  Managements  and  Expense  of  cultivating  240  Acf^ 
of  heavy  Land  in  Hcrts^  according  io  the  Plan  pursued  og 
Mr  Greg.  L.      s.  ^ 

Rent  -  -  .  -  -  240    0    C' 

Tithe  -  -  .  -  72    0    0 

^oors'  rate  .  -  .  -  -  60    0    <^ 

Highway  duty  -  -  -  -60^ 

Ploughing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  once,  at 

1 7s.  Gd.  per  acre  ...  -  140    0    ^ 

"Parting  ten  loads  of  dung  per  acre  on  forty  acres,  with 

^  Kiding  and  spreading  at  25s.  per  acre  -  50    0 

^Citifying  eighty  acres  twice,  at  4s.  per  acre  -  16  12    '• 

-'»•  redwing  and  sowing  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 

.w  9-  ^d.  per  a^-e  -  -  -  -  IS    0    ^ 
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Brought  over     L.  599  12    0 
Koeing  and  hand-weeding  forty  acres  of  wheat, 

►er  acre             -                 -                -                 -           6  0    0 

itto              ditto          poas  and  beans  twice,  at  4s.       8  0     0 
ir  of  hurdles,  and  other  labour  for  tlie  farm  for  one 

,  not  included  in  the  specific  charge             -              10  0     0 
gent  expenses  incurred  by  employing  labourers 

ng  the  same  period             -             -               -             25  .0     0 

;ra  and  his  boy  for  one  year                    -                    40  0     0 
J,  making,  carting  and  stacking  forty  acres,  first 

second  crop  of  clover,  at  25s.  per  acre           -           50  0     0 

5  forty  acres  of  turnips,  at  12s.  per  acre          -          24  0     0 

5  com  to  market               -               -               -             33  0     0 
or  forty  acres  of  wheat,  at  22s.  (two  bushels  per       # 

)             .                  .                  -                 .                 44  0    0 

►itto         barley,  at  three  bushels  per  acre         -          30  0     0 
br  twenty  acres  of  beans,  at  three  bushels  per  acre, 

per  bushel                 -                 -                  -                 21  0    0 

Ditto                     peas             ditto       .  8s.  per  do.     24  0    0 

K  of  turnip  seed,  at  2s.  per  lib.  ,           -             -          10  0     0 

>.  red  <: lover  seed,  at  5/.  per  cwt'.                 -               20  0     0 

hels  of  rye  grass,  at  4s.  per  bushel         -             -         4  0     0 

clover  and  trefoil,  valued  at           -                 -           20  0     0 

St  expenses              -                  -                 -                 120  0    0 

g  fifty-five  acres,  at  2/.  per  acre         -             -         110  0     0 
d,  and  sowing  five  acres  of  tares  and  winter  bar- 

at  3/.  3s.               -                  -                  -                 15  15    0 
,  loads  of  clover  hay  for  sheep  at  5/.       ,       -             50  0     0 
1  of  sheep  on  pasture  in  bad  weather,  say  twenty- 
score,  at  3b.  per  score  for  ten  weeks              -               37  10     0 
ishing  t  wo  hundred  loads  of  wheat,  at  2s.  6d.L.  25    0   0 
two  hundred  quarters  of  barley,  at  2s.  6d.     25    0   0 
eighty -eight  quiirters  of  beans,  at  Is.  6d.        6  12  0 
ids  of  peas,  at  1  s.  6d,             -             -             9    0   0 

GS  12    0 


L.1367  9  0 
oduce  arising  from  the  Farm  of  240  Acres,  conducted  according 
to  the  System  pursued  bj/  Mr  Greg.  Quantity  of  Corn  taken 
at  an  average  of  Tears,  Prices  taken  at  the  present  Tear. 
5S  of  wheat,  at  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  1000  L.  s.  D. 
ids,  at  lis.  -  -  -  -  550    0    0 

»s  of  barley,  at  forty  bushels  per  acre,  1600  bu- 
;,  at  5s.  6d.  -  -  -  -  440    0    0 

*s  of  beans,  at  thirty -five  bushels  per  acre,  700 
ids,  at  7s.  -  -  245    0    0 

^s  of  peas,  at  tliirty  bushels  per  acre,  600  bushels, 
i.  -  -  -  .  240    0    0 


C  c  2  Carry  over    L.1475    0    0 


400  Mr  Gre^s  Farm  in  HerifordsJiire.  Aag- 

Brought  over    L.1475  0  Q 
40  acres  of  clover^  twice  cut»  at  two  tons  per  acre*  9/L 

per  acre             -             -             -             -             .           360  0  0 
Straw  off  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land       -        120  0  0 
Produce  of  five  hundred  sh^ep  from  Michaelmas  to  Mi- 
chaelmas           .....        500  0  0 
5  acres  of  tares  for  soiling  horses              -              -            30  0  0 


Ntuo  System, 
One  year's  profit     -    L.  1117  11     O 

6 


'L.S4«5    0   0 


Six  years  -  L.6705     6    0 

Old  System, 
One  year's  profit     -      L.  230    0    O 

6 


Six  years  -  L.  1380    0    0 

NewsystemL.il  17  0  0  Old  system         -        -        L,1S80    0   (> 

6  Bal.  in  favour  of  new  system  5S22    0   0 

L.6702  0  0  L.6702    0   0 

Though  we  highly  approve  of  the  deviationi  or  rather .  coifl* 
plete  departure,  made  by  Mr  Greg  from  the  antient  fyftcm  o* 
Hertfordftiire,  yet  we  are  not  fure  whether  he  might  nothaf^ 
introduced  a  much  better  fyftem  than  the  one  adoptedi  forlai^^ 
fuch  as  he  defcribes  to  be  in  his  poflreflion.    Turnips  are  t0^ 
to  be  depended  upon,   on  clay  foils ;    and  if  a  failure  it  m^^ 
with  in  the  firil  inftance,  his  fyftem  is  completely  oTertumeC^ 
It  may  be  faid,  that  a  sticked  crop  of  turnips  always  make  a  goo^ 
fallow.     This  we  allow  ;  but  then,  what  is  to  come  of  the  fliee^ 
upon  which  branch  of  ftock  no  lefs  than  5 col.  profit  depends 
We  are  almoft  fure  that  the  eight-courfe  fliift  we  have  pointe*"** 
out,  would  yield  a  produce  of  greater  value  than  the  one  he  b^ 
adopted  *,  whilft^  in  our  humble  opinion,  it  is  better  calculate^ 
for  fuch  foil  as  he  poflefles. 

We  refrain  from  making  any  obfervations  upon  the  radical  d 
efts  of  Mr  Greg's  fyftem,  becaufe  they  muft  be  obvious  to  e 
me  pradlically  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  clay  foils.  In 
vord,  it  may  be  ftated,  that  if  the  Board  of  Agriculture  fli 
iifcountenance  the  praftice  of  fummer-fallow  upon  wet  and  he 
;y  foils  that  require  to  be  cleaned,  and  can  only  be  cleaned  d** 
ng  the  fummer  months,  more  mifchief  may  thereby  be  done-- 
^«-itifh  huft^andry,  than  can  at  prefent  be  recognifed  and  afcc 
---»  N. 
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Though  the  summer  quarter  could  not,  on  the  whole,  be  viewed  as 
unfavourable  to  rural  operations,  yet  the  weather  was  often  adverse 
and  unfriendly  to  the  growth  of  the  several  crops.  The  month  of  June 
opened  under  circumstances  singularly  adverse,  both  frost  and  snow 
having  for  some  days  prevailed  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  island. 
From  these  enemies  to  vegetation  the  winter  wheats  received  a  blow, 
which  has  not,  in  numerous  instances,  been  overcome.  The  clovers 
also  suffered  materially  at  that  period ;  and  land  destined  for  turnip 
was  thrown  quite  back  in  the  working  by  the  rains  which  immediate- 
ly followed. 

July,  however,  furnished  more  genial  weather,  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  remedied  the  evils  of  the  preceding  month.  From  our 
accounts^  wheat,  in  general,  may  be  estimated  rather  below  than  above 
an  average  crop  ;  though  it  is  dreaded  that  the  dampness  of  the  wea- 
ther, during  the  blooming  process,  has  in  several  respects  lessened  its 
productive  powers.  Besides,  in  many  districts,  yellow  gum  has  ap- 
peared on  the  ears ;  whilst,  in  others,  the  stalk  is  blasted,  and,  of 
course,  incapable  of  conveying  further  nourishment  to  the  grain. 
Oats  are  generally  considered  by  our  correspondents  as  a  full  crop  : 
so  are  Peas  and  Beans.  Barley  again  is  reported  to  be  good  on  bar- 
Icy  soils,  but  miserably -bad  on  those  of  a  different  description. 

As  for  the  grain  markets,  prices  have  rather  advanced  tlirough 
summer,  notwithstanding  of  a  considerable  importation  of  wheat 
From  America  and  France,  and  of  oats  from  Ireland  and  Holland. 
From  full  information  concerning  last  year's  crop,  we  were  always 
sure  that  a  rise  would  occur  through  the  summer  quarter ;  there- 
fore, the  steadiness  of  markets,  hitherto,  must  be  entirely  attribut- 
ed to  the  extent  of  foreign  importation.  With  regard  to  the  mar- 
kets for  cattle  and  sheep,  a  steady  and  an  increased  demand  has  pre- 
vailed for  several  months,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  breeding  dis- 
tricts, who  were  previously  in  a  languishing  aiid  unthriving  state. 
The  advance,  however,  has  been  greater  upon  cattle  than  upon 
sheep.  The  first  article,  it  is  believed,  has  risen  nearly  xKrrtj  per 
cent,9  whereas  the  rise  on  the  other  cannot  be  calculated  at  more  than 
fifteen  per  cent.  Cattle  are  now  become  very  scarce  in  many  breed* 
ing  districts. 

We  have  not  heard  of  any  inquiries  under  tlie  authority  of  Go- 
vem^tient  to  ascertain  the  hardships  of  the  tenantry  under  the  present 
administration  of  the  Property-tax  ;  but  it  is  not  doubted  tliat  such 
will  soon  be  made,  though  very  probiibly  not  in  the  most  efiicient 
and  effectual  manner.  I'o  refer  the  grievances  of  the  farmer  to  the 
jgentlemen  of  the  tax-office,  would  be  doing  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose ;    for,   from  them,  redress  need  not  be  looked  for.      We  do 
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not  say  that  tliese  gentkmen  arc  to  be  the  agents  of  inquiry* 
though  such  a  report  liiis  reached  iis ;  but  wo  certuuly  may  af- 
iirm,  that  they  would  be  tlie  wtTst  agen\«i  that  could  possibly 
b'j  employed.  We  sp>e:ik  our  min-.l  with  freedom  ;  and  earnestly 
in^pl(Te  that,  if  the  suhj'  ct  is  t'^  be  iiivostigiited,  the  investiga- 
tion may  be  cariicd  f'li  by  per.ple  who  aie  neither  bia^iscd  nor 
prejudiced.  Tn  any  oihor  w;iy  inquiry  would  be  mocking  the  com- 
plainers  ;  and,  wiihonl  prc'eurir;;  a  single  ber.efit,  might  serve  to 
lull  them  asleep,  till  their  trriev^nrfs  we!C  either  forgotten,  or  con- 
biJered  as  irrcnudiahle.  I\;r  a  new  virw  cf  the  Property-tax  act  we 
refer  our  readeis  lo  the  politic  n  frcm  the  farmers  of  Dumbartonshire 
to  jhd  Copinii^sicnois  tlicre,  wheiein  the  subject  is  most  ingeniously 
investigated. 

No  petition  from  Scotland  wms  presented  to  Pailiament  concern- 
in^^  the  Propeity-t.i\,  except  tlic  one  fn^in  the  farmers  cf  the  county 
of  Haddington,  the  others  bcir.g  kept  up  till  it  was  sec*n  whether  re- 
lief could  be' obtained  in  a  voluiitaiy  manner.  We  have  always 
thought  and  said,  that  as  the  rule  cf  ass?ssn:o»u  was  a  very  convenient 
one,  it  would  not  be  relaxed  or  altered,  unless  a  very  general  ap- 
pearance was  made  in  behalf  of  the  tenanlry — an  appearance,  farcx- 
eei.'ding  any  thing  hitherlo  displayed  (  n  their  side.  The  Hadding- 
ton petition  was  pres^iued  by  Lord  Binning,  a  young  nobleman  of 
i^rcat  expectations,  and  veil  qualiiied  by  nature  for  entering  lUto 
the  details  of  public  business.  This  noble  personage  is  lately  ap- 
pf-inted  to  a  sent  at  the  India  Board — a  place  admirably  calculated 
Jor  tl;e  display  of  his  abilities,  though  insufhcient,  it  is  to  be  hopea» 
Ijr  engrossing  the  whole  of  his  attv  ntion,  or  preventing  him  fron* 
;iLtcnding  to  tlie  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the  countryi 
in  the  way  hilherio  manifested. 

Tn  our  last  Number,  tlie  endeavours  of  the  Dalkeith  Fanning  So- 
ciety to  procure  a  complete  re:i];ing  machine,  were  noticed  with  ap- 
plause ;  and  the  subject  is  resumed,  in  order  that  the  public  may  he 
er.ablcd  to  entertain  a  just  sense  of  the  (4iligati(M"!s  due  to  that  Society. 
^\t  this  limiO  we  cannot  do  better  tli.m  tr;inseribe  the  letter  politely 
-.nt  us  *^y  tlie  serreitay  <  f  ihc  Soei-jty,  after  a  I'l^^ort  was  made  by 
t"ie  committee  specially  app(^inted  to  exanune  the  several  models sub- 
riJUed  to  tlieir  ernsivjerativin. 

*  .Sir,  Tn  eonipHar.ee  viih  y«»ur  request  (eommunicatcdby  MrJatnes 
"n;';i;(iison;,  I  an  di'sirt  J  by  the  D.dkeirh  Monthly  Farming  Clubr 
■•  -'.  nd  you  :\  sh-^vt:  acv.oiint  oi'  the  UMunrr  in  which  the  competiti^ 
T  tiie  p-auiiurn,  tiUeicd  by  llieui  for  the  best  model  of  a  machif*® 

r   re.ii'.'n;::   com,    w:is  <*C!ndnet«'d.  —  Vou  u  ill  recollect,  that,  at  th« 
uiv'  inLetMi;?,  rho  commiitce  ordered  /.';«';•  to  be  retained  for  furtJier 

'iv/i.icrj;:^'n  ;  viz.  i!:.. -^e  irvent'.:J  ly  MesMs  Alexander  Scott,  Or- 

i.Ton;  *  'li'iks  I'iTij-r.t  i>.t' n.   3 .:;■.:-.*  .ui'-,  i '"arJicad  ;  Thomas  ^^'"' 
OP,  D.iiiNeith  ;    an«i  \VilH.on  C.irtlir.ie,  Dalkeith The  same  cOHl- 

,*foQ  rrxl  «.n  Thui'Jay  ia^l  4    v.lun,  aftM-  an  attentive  examination» 
i\       ■"    "y   '  f'.v']  t?./':      ■»'''n"f'lv  d»''^cT-'K»  d  ^'7  t''cir  respective  i'^* 
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liters,  they  adjudged  tlie  premium  of  twenty  guineas  to  Mr  Scott. 
-The  chairman  of  the  committee  having  reported  their  decision  to 
e  Cluby  it  was  resolved,  that  orders  should  be  given  to  have  a  com- 
ete  machine  constructed  from  Mr  Scott's  model,  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
Kiety,  and  that  Mr  Scott  should  be  requested  to  superintend  tlie  exe- 
ition  of  the  work,  which  he  cheerfully  agreed  to :  he,  however,  wish- 

I  it  to  be  understood,  that  it  could  not  be  finished  in  time  for  having 
tried  this  harvest.  The  expense,  he  said,  would  probably  not  exceed 
)l, — In  consequence  of  a  recommendation  from  the  committee,  tlie 
ecting  likewise  resolved,  that  complete  machines  should  b^  construct- 
.  by  Messrs  Umpherston  and  Wilson,  from  their  models,  at  the  ex- 
nse  of  the  Society  ;  which  tliey  undertook  to  perform, — the  former 
r  25/.,  and  the  latter  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  20/. — From  the  terms  of 
e  offer  held  out  in  the  advertisement  from  die  Club,  the  premium 

three  hundred  guineas  can  only  be  claimed  by  Mr  Scott ;  to  whom 
5  twenty  guineas  have  been  adjudged  :  It  therefore  became  a  ques- 
•n,  from  what  source  any  remuneration  could  be  given  to  Messrs 
mpherston  or  Wilson,  in  the  event  of  their  machines  being  found, 
►on  trial,  to  give  satisfaction. — After  a  long  conversation,  it  was 
reed,  that  if  either  Mr  Umpherston's  or  Mr  Wilson's  machine 
all  be  found  to  be  efficient,  and  preferable  to  Mr  Scott's,  a 
m  shall  be  raised  by  voluntary  contribution  amongst  the  pro- 
ietors  and  farmers  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  as  a  rc- 
ird  for  tlieir  ingenuity. — It  having  been  represented,  that  Mr  Car- 
rae  had  incurred  a  very  considerable  expense  in  constructing 
5  model  (it  being  upon  a  large  scale,  and  entirely  of  malleable 
m),  the  meeting  iigreed  to  allow  him  10/.  by  way  of  indemnifica- 
►n.     I  am.  Sec,     William  Douglas,  Sec, ' 

It  becomes  us  to  express  the  sense  entertained  of  die  obligation 

nferred  by  tlie   Society,   in  dius  handsomely  communicating  to 

die  result  of  their  deliberations  respecting  that  important  imple- 

:nt,  the  reaping  machine,  which,  under  their  auspices,    we  trust, 

II  be  brought  to  something  like  perfection,  and  rendered  of  inesti- 
ible  benefit  to  the  public.  But  the  liberal  sentiments  which  have 
[mated  die  members  of  the  Society  on  this  occasion,  cannot  be 
ssed  over  in  silence ;  because  they  have  shov/n  themselves  above 
?ry  narrow  or  selfish  impression,  and  resolutely  disposed  to  admi- 
ter  the  whole  business  in  a  way  highly  commendable  and  praise- 
>rthy.  They  have  not  confined  themselves  to  die  strict  letter  of 
iir  offers ;  but  handsomely  stepped  beyond  them,  and  given  assist- 
ce  to  other  ingenious  mechanics  besides  the  person  considered  to 
ve  prepared  die  best  model :  and  in  ordering  complete  machines  to 

constructed  upon  the  principles  of  other  models  than  die  one  whicli 
tatned  the  premium,  the  Society  must  be  considered  as  acting  in  a 
>st  exemplary  and  meritorious  manner.  To  these  who  remember 
» invention'of  die  dirashing  machine,  what  a  striking  contrast  will 
pear  betwixt  the  proceedings  of  the  Dalkciih  Farming  Society  and 
tt  of  the  honourable  members  who  sat  ai  the  Board  of  Trustees 
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for  Improvements,  &c.  in  1789,  when  the  merits  of  that  noble,  im- 
plement were  taken  into  consideration !  Influenced  by  prejudice,-  or 
some  unaccountable  motive,  the  honourable  members  alluded  to  be- 
stowed a  small  premium  (twenty  j»uineas,  we  believe)  on  a  Mr  Cot- 
terel,  who  had  constructed  a  kind  cf  toy  for  thrashing  com  ;  and 
p;issed  over  the  efficient  implement  devised  by  tliat  worthy  and  inge- 
nious mechanic,  MrMeikle,  without  noticing  it  in  any  other  way  than* 
f;iving  Mr  Mcikle  15/.  for  the  model  he  had  exhibited,  though  no  other 
machine  was  ever  invented  capable  of  executing  thp  arduous  task  of 
.s'^parating  corn  froni  the  straw  in  a  complete  and  perfect  manner. 
AVhatever  moralists  may  say,  the  world  is  certainly  turning  wiser ; 
riud,  were  doubts  entertained  on  that  point,  the  contrast  thus  offered^ 
would  furnish  decisive  proof  of  the  increase  of  human  wisdom. 

Before  finishing  the  article,  it  may  be  stated,  that  should  a  public 
subscription  be  necessary  in  aid  of  the  views  of  the  Dalkeith  Societjt 
the  Conductor  of  this  Work  will  not  only  come  forward  in  support 
of  it,  in  his  private  capacity,  but  also  pledges  himself,  in  name  of  z 
numerous  body  of  friends,  to  render  every  assistance  in  their  power* 
that  can  be  reasonably  expected. 

SCOTLAND. 

IVifJ  Oh  shire  Qjttarterlij  Report. 
TiiR  first  half  of  June  was  unusually  cold,  rainy  and  tempestpus, 
Snow  fell  upon  the  high  grounJs,  and  hail  and  frost  were  pretty  uni- 
versal.   This,  after  a  dry  cold  May,  was  very  unpromising;  and  moist 
low  grounds  particularly  suffered.     The  after  part  of  June,  however, 
and  the  early  part  of  July,  bring  fine  genial  weather,  compensated, 
ifi  a  great  measure,  for  the  inclemency  of  the  former  part  of  the 
ciuarter.     This  was   succeeded   by  a  pretty  sevcie  drought,    which 
jnuch  injured  the  crops  on    thin    dry    grounds  ;    but   a    charming 
sliowcr  has  fallen  upon  the  evening  of  the  27th  instant,  from  whicn 
vtTy  considerable  relief  may  be  expected.     Artificial  hay  crops  are 
•enerallv  licht,  but  well  saved.     Mead<nv,  or  boo;  hav,  is  in  hands  at 
present.     All  scuts  of  crops,  where  expi\sed,  but  especially  potatoes, 
vcrc  scorched  exceedingly  by  a  violent  gale  of  northerly  wind,  which 
hlv.w  with  little  intermission  iV(>m  iho  Kith  to  the  lOth;  and  the  warm 
-SxY  weather  for  eic^ht  days  afterwardb,  added  greatly  to  the  injury. 
>H-lv.ith'>f.niding  these  circu instances,  appearances  are  not  unfavoura- 
ble ;  aiid  crops  liuve  a  fair  chance  of  beirg  productive.    For  black  cat- 
i.e  of  a'.l  ages,  tht  ueri-and  lias  been  great,  and  prices  abundantly  high. 
•'r'>m  the  very  r-  'i-t^'d  riiiJ  laud.ible  iiiterfoMice  (^f  a  respectable  part 
■•■  :liel.r-:>iiag  iniert-st  in  Scotland,  and  the  promises  of  the  Chancellor 
■  \  the  Exelieqncr,  it  is  nnderbtrod  that  the:e  is  a  fair  chance  of  rc- 
l:-'.-ss  b.iniL' t-htained  in  i-.LXt  ses  it^:  '  f  T'ailiament  ircm  the  hardships 
•i  tlic  Propcriy-ta\  as  at  pro^e.-.i  U'vi-.^      It  is  presumed  tliat  these 
•:ivi>nrabl'"'  appcnraT^ces   i".di;ce   \\\v  tenar:trv  of  thrso  cctuities  who 
♦ave  not  yi't  petitior.r^J,  to  ie?nain  inactive  h^.r  a  time,  under  the  idea 
•>i    V'"  •'   ■^■*'  -"i^"*    mav   ^f    '•nnece:i:ary;  but  if  they  are  disap- 
pointed 
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pointed  in  this  expectation,  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  that  every 
county  in  Scotland  will  come  forward  in  order  to  obtain  constitu- 
tional redress,  from  one  of  the  most  unequal  and  oppressive  burdens 
that  ever  was  imposed  upon  any  class  of  subjects  in  a  free  country  ; 
and  for  the  able  discussions  upon  which,  the  country  at  large  are  un- 
der the  highest  obligations  to  the  Conductor  of  the  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine.  2%th  July. 

Banffshire  Qiiarterly  Report. 
Rural  matters  during  this  quarter  may  be  reported  as  more  fa- 
vourable for  the  farmer  than  for  several  years  past,  llie  cattle  trade, 
which  commenced  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  season  than  usual,  has 
continued  uncommonly  brisk ;  and  prices  are  now  so  much  advanced, 
as  to  exceed  those  of  the  last  year  from  30  to  85  per  cent.  It  is  now 
thought  tliat  the  country  is  getting  thin  of  stock,  as  appears  from 
some  of  the  late  fairs  being  so  little  crowded.  Catde  on  hand  are  in 
high  conditif»n ;  and  the  pastures  have  all  along  been  uncommonly 
abundant.  Altliough  the  weather,  at  different  times,  has  been  rather 
upon  extremes,  and  several  severe  blasts  have  been  experienced ;  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  the  season  has  been  favourable  to  vegetation.  Oats 
in  general  appear  to  be  unusually  luxuriant,  and  so  are  some  of  the. 
early  barleys ;  but,  where  this  grain  was  late  sown,  and  especially 
after  turnip,  it  appears  very  deficient.  As  this  article,  however,  only 
occupies  a  small  breadth  of  ground,  the  general  produce  will  be  little 
diminished  by  its  failure.  What  wheat  we  have  is  not  amiss  ;  and  if 
disease  keeps  off,  which  is  not  apparent  as  yet,  it  may  give  in  a  fair 
return.  If  the  weather  should  continue  favourable,  the  crop,  upon 
the  whole,  may  be  expected  to  exceed  an  average;  but  as  so  much 
depends  upon  this,  a  conjecture  can  scarcely  be  hazarded  at  this 
time  in  such  a  climate  as  Banffshire.  Harvest  is  not  expected  to 
be  early.  The  hay  crop  does  not  come  up  to  what  was  expected 
early  in  the  season  ;  but  may  be  noted  as  little  short  of  an  aver- 
age :  the  greater  part  remains  in  the  field  ;  and  if  the  moist  hazy 
nveather  continues,  which  prevails  at  present,  it  must  be  materially 
injured. — The  tuniip  failure,  so  much  complained  of  in  other  districts, 
does  not  appear  to  be  prevalent  here.  With  the  exception  of  some 
that  were  sown  about  the  10th  June,  when  the  land  was  too  wet,  and 
afterwards  became  crusted,  they  in  general  look  healthy,  and  can 
scarcely  be  overtaken  with  the  hoe.  It  is  the  practice  with  many 
farmers,  in  this  district,  to  raise  their  own  seed,  and  a  failure  from 
bad  seed  is  little  known.  The  yellow  kind  has  been  more  sown  diis 
season  than  ever. 2Sth  Julj/. 

Mora f/s/i ire  Quart erii/  Report. 
Although  no  given  season  can  ever  apply  equally  well  to  the  soils 
in  this  county,  which  vary  from  thcHght.st  sands  to  the  richest  clays  ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  present  has  hjcn  favourable  ;  and,  where  the 
ground  was  properly  tilled,  which  is  by  no  means  universally  the 
case,  our  crops  of  all  descnpt:<ms  (baning  wheat  on  the  clays)  look 
fkfeJJ,  and  will  new  be  vrc.itly  mended  by  the  rjiins,  which  have 

ser 
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s?t  moderately  in. — Turnips  have  vegetated  uncommonly  well,  and 
the  fly  seems  to  have  made  no  impression  upon  them.  Altliough 
they  are  not  so  ^or^vard  as  in  some  former  seasons^  it  may  be  'pre- 
sumed that  temperate  wc;uher  ^vill  now  insure  a  ^\\q  crop.— Hay 
•■^9,  to  quantity  ii  only  middling  ;  but  has  bcicn  saved  in  the  best  pos- 
s:hle  condition.  Potatoes  promise  well;  and  although  hitherto  that 
7  '.'.t  haf.  not  been  raised  in  quinititios  mucli  beyond  family  consumpt, 
tli..'  farnuMT.  h;ive  !)egun  to  use  them  steamed  for  liorses.  The  Mo- 
r.iybhin?  Fiirmin:)^  Society  have  opened  a  subscription,  which  .already 
aoioiiiits  to  r...ariy  6\>')/.,  to  he  lent  on  proper  security  to  a  peison 
v.rsui.tin  curing  pork  for  r:  port;  btlievir-g  tliat  the  soils  of  this  coun- 
ty aro  pciMiiarly'  ad.ijjU'd  J",  i  r.'i  .Ir.g  pot;U<>t-<;,  and  that  ample  rcmii- 
n>'rat''0!i  will  bf;  ♦jbuiincd  by  <  OL.-'imliig  ihitm  on  the  farm,"  when 
?»'.'.\!n;evl,  in  tlie  ic-aring  anj  Is  (.-Jiiii^  of  swine;  wliilo  at  same  time 
;nuch  valu.>i>le  manure  will  be  ^l>l.iin-'d,  wtkI  tlie  complaint  of  that 
r  )i)t  not  mi^King  proper  returns  in  ilils  n.spcct  be  done  away.  Cat- 
tle (M  all  descriptions  were  r.fVir  mo-o  s.ilcible,  and  price>>  are  high ; 
*>.e  country  seems  absolutely  diaini-d,  f(T  tlie  piescnt,  of  decent 
^.Lrck,  l>y  the  demand  fi'>r  last  two  rr.ontlis.  Grain  continues  at  sta- 
j?r)iiary  prices.  Barley  *J'2s.  to  3  3s.  per  4  Hrlots ;  oats  32s.  to  3J-s. 
y/r  .5  fiilots,  nc?:irly  ct[ual  to  a  W^inchester  quarter  ;  Vvheat  4(/s.  to 
41s.  per  ImisIicI,  abjut  1\  per  cent,  better  th'.m  \  bushels  ;  and  there 

is  a  suilicioncy  of  all  for  home  coDsumpt  until  harvest. 29.'/i  Julj, 

yi'jerdre.ishire  Qjtancyly  Report, 

D.'Hivc:  tiic  last  quarter,  the  weather  has,  on  the  whole,  been  moist 

:.  iJ   v.iiny  ;  more  so  than  fc^r  several  years  bypast.      From  this  cause 

^:.  :ii|  :>  were  Sv»wn  under  great  disadvantage  ;  are  still  backward  in 

'  -o^mIi  fi^r  the  season  ;  ;:nd  in  many  places  scarcely  promise  a  crop 

•  7.'^  the  opcnso  of  cultivation.  Potatoes  are  getting  forward  in 
•:,(.v,th  ;  but  are  not  quite  so  far  advanced  as  usual  at  this  -period. 
.\ew  |.u?t;;T.«)rs  are  selling  at  2s.  per  peck  cf  S  pints,  at  Aberdeen. 
Ha;-  is  a  full  crop,  generally  far  abcn^e  an  average,  and  fortunately 
e:r,i!0  from  i::e  scythe  durii^g  a  week  or  two  of  dry  weather,  whicli 
:  jlcwed  it  to  be  got  into  trai-ip  coles  (.-.mall  stacks,  generally  of  a- 
i(-e.t  \O0  stone  each),  in  good  order.  This  was  of  great  consequencei 
y.\   \.\/2  wea:her  lias  again  turned  rainy.     Pastuie  grass  was  ntver 

-en  i:":  greater  plenty  or  (f  liner  quality.    'Wheat  and  barley  are  thin 

'  :i  ihc  grr^und,  and  do  iiot  promise  the  usual  return.     Oats  are  very 

:;  a:;d  liixuria.it;  th.ey  ])r(jniise  plenty  cf  grain  and  abundance  of 

..iv:  but  as  every  kind  of  crop  is  a  week  or  two  later  than  usuab 

•  •'];  will  ciLvend  on  the  weatlier  in  the  month  of  Aurifust. 

=  "'-e   i>;   "o  diffi-reuce  in  the  price  of  gi ain  since  the  date  of  last 

..  •!■.     Tia*  markoti,  are  regularly  supplied;  and  there  remains  a 

>'i..ieiicy   to  meet  I'ne   c'ejiand    until  the   new  crop   is  harvested. 

..,'.tie  (-1  cv«vy  deKription  have  !is<.'n  at  least  2.3  i)fr  cent,  during  tlie 

^  ".;■  ;::r^e  niMilli.:>.     'J  i.is  rapij  ris.e  may  be  partly  attributed  tt)  scar- 

V  ill  '.he  article  (f  v.invcr  pr«  vender  for  two  years  past,  which  re- 

..r  ,r.-  ..r.y  ;,    .•:  -jir.  •Mcc'''nc    ''^unti^s,  and  partly 

to 
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le  great  demand  from  the  South.  Sheep  have  also  risen  in  valu%; 
not  in' the  same  proportion  as  cattle,  the  advance  on  them  being 
•  from  1^  to  15  per  cent.  Good  horses  maintain  very  high  prices, 
are  rather  a  scarce  article,  "^fliere  is  no  variation  in  the  price  of 
ur.  During  the  quarter,  the  market  at  Aberdeen  has  been  li- 
lly  supplied  with  excellent  beef  and  mutton  at  from  5d.  to  7d. 

pound. 30//*  Jidij. 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  near  Langholm ,  Slst  July. 
The  state  of  the  weather,  since  my  last,  has  varied  considerably. 
n  the  l^l-th  of  ivT;iy  until  tlie  middle  of  June  we  had  a  succession 
3ld  rainy  days ;  during  which  period,  neitlier  the  grass  nor  corn 
»s  made  tlie  usual  advance  expected  at  that  period  of  the  season. 
Ti  the  ISth'of  last  montli  till  within  tliese  four  or  five  days,  we 
jrienced  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  dry  warm  wea- 
.  The  soil  being  fully  saturated  with  moisture  at  the  period 
n  the.  dn>ught  commencedr  the  effect  produced  soon  became  vi- 
:  on  the  light  gravelly  or  clay  soils;  and  the  crops  are,  consequent- 
less  bulky  and  luxuriant  than  what  tlie  early  part  of  the  season 
promised.  In  some  instances,  from  the  extreme  drought,  they 
I  assumed  a  rather  unhealthy  aspect,  or  the  appearance  of  pre- 
ure  ripeness.     Oats  are  generally  short  of  straw.     Barley  and 

have  a  promising  appearance.  Turnips  have  almost  universally 
d  through  this  district.  Those  early  sown  suflFered  severely  from 
ravages  of  the  fly  ;  and/*  from  the  long  continued  droi^ght,  such 
'ere  sown  at  a  later  period  have  been  prevented  from  vegetating, 
cveral  instances  the  seed  has  proved  of  a  bad  quality.  Very  few 
s  afford  what  n^ay  he  called  a  decent  average  crop.  Potatoes, 
igh  not  exhibiting  such  a  full  grovrth  of  stem  as  usual,  have, 
ever,  a  healihy  and  thriving  look. 

In  tlie  upper  piirt  of  tliis  di:-tric:  both  the  season  and  the  state  of 
markets  have  been  highly  favourable  to  tlie  interests  of  the  stock 
ler.  The  dry  v;arm  weatlicr  wh.ich  has  prevailed  during  thelat- 
)art  of  sr.rnni'T,  Iras  tended  grejlly  to  promrte  the  health,  as  well 
le  imprnvcri'^iit  i'lid  thriving  C(  udiiiticni  of  the  flocks  upon  the 
rland  fanrs.  R^ugh  she.'cp  have  been  in  great  demand  this  sea- 
being  b(>u:rht  r.p  with  eagerness  and  at  advanced  prices.  At 
annual  wool  f<iir  at  LanL^holm,  on  the  15th  instant,  tliere  was  a 
:  demand  for  th;*t  article,  with  an  advance  of  price  of  from  six 
ine  shilHngf'  p'^r  strr.e  higher  tlian  last  season.  The  average 
;  might  be  abcur  a  guinea  and  a  half  per  stone  of  sixteen  younds. 
nur  lamb  fair,  on  Wednesday  last,  there  was  a  good  show  of 
>s.  The  sale  was  rather  slow,  owing  to  the  very  high  prices  ask- 
y  the  sellers;  and  tlie  demand  was  not  so  great  as  h:id  been  ex- 
t'X\  but  gC'od  prices  v. ere  given,  making  an  advance  (f  fn^m  two 
iree  shillings  a  head  above  tliose  of  last  year.     Our  vii.tual  mar- 

wiiivih  are  mo  illy  supplied  i'mn  tlie  neii;hboi;!  in  j  districts,  have 
inued  pretty  steady  durliir  summer  ;  an!  the  ;:  re.  cnt  appearance 
le  crops  dcfs  net  >.cem  to  w;'-rr.in:  any  materi  d  alteralion. ' 

Dvm- 
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DumhartoniJiirt  Quarteriif  Report, 

Since  last  report  the  weather  has  been  good.  The  transition 
from  heat  to  cold  were  sometimes  sudden :  but  we  have  had  mode- 
rate and  well-timed  rains,  wi^ich  kept  every  thing  in  a  progressive 
state  of  improvement, — ^Wheat  is  still  thin  on  the  ground,  though 
much  improved.  Oats  are  remarked  to  be  more  vigorous  and  pro- 
mising than  usual.  Beer  thin  and  light.  Potatoes  generally  looking 
well,  though  they  are  backward  in  some  pans.  liay  was  thought 
light  and  thin  when  growing,  but  it  has  been  all  saved  in  the  very 
best  order,  which  will,  perhaps,  make  up  tl^e  denciency.  One  gene- 
ral remark  may  be  mude; — r.r.r.e  r^t  the  grains  are  lodged,  and,  if  the 
weather  continues  tavouriible,  there  is  every  appearance  of  a  fair  a- 
verage  crop. 

A  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  present  mode  of 
assessing  the  Proptrty-tax  upon  fiirmers,  was  prepared  in  this  county^ 
and  sub>)Cribed  by  a  considerable  number.  Parliament  was  adjourn- 
ed, however,  before  tlie  subscriptions  were  clobcd ;  but  it  will  still  be 
presented  next  session,  urdoss  relief  is  obtained  before  that  time. 

Your  correspondent  in  Upix^r  Annandale  mciitions  a  steaming  ap- 
paratus that  has  been  used  in  that  district  wiih  great  success,  which 
ii  simple,  and  executes  the  work  almost  to  any  extent  wanted.  This 
is  a  subject  of  great  importance ;  and  it  would  be  obliging  several 
farmers  here,  as  well  as  generally  useful,  if,  in  next  Number,  he 
would  give  us  such  a  description,  as  that  similar  ones  might  be  e- 
rectcd  from  it. 

A  copy  of  the  petition  from  the  farmers  of  this  county  to  the  com- 
missioners of  appeal  under  the  Property-tax,  is  transmitted  with  this 
1  ''port,  which  may  be  used  in  the  next  Number  of  your  Magazine* — 

['■f  fn  the  Honourable^  the  Commimoncrs  oj  j^pjpeal  Jbr  the  County 
/'/  Dnmlxirtoiij  under  the  P roper ttf -Taj  Act^ 

il.e  PETITION  and  MEMORIAL  of  the  COMMITTEE  ap« 
pointed  by  a  General  Meeting  of  Farmers  in  said  County,  to 
rtct  on  their  l)ehalf  respecting  the  said  Tax. 

Un.^ihhj  Shnxrethy — ^I^itat  the  petitioners  understand  the  commis- 
•^wcT^  hive  adopted  it  as  a  general  rule,  in   assessing  the  property- 
T\  v.ithin  this  county,  for  each  of  the  two  years  preceding  5lh  April 
*^Os,  !#  charge  the  tenant,  in  all  cases  where  his  lease  has  endured 
u'  than  seven  years,  with  tea  per  cent-  on   the  valuation  of  his 
.rnj,  und<'r  schedule  A,  and  also  with  five  per  cent,  under  schedule 
*   ^-  *he  said  valuation,  over  and    ibove  the  former.     For  instance. 
^^>i.o  .ICC  '**  tenant  has  a   lenso  (-f  a  farm  at   200/.  of  yearly  rentt 
*  ;.'l»  V,i.se  h:is  endured  abcnv  seven  years,  and  that  his  farm  is  va- 
.o/^w  yearly,  such  t-.nmt  is  charged,  tirst  with  40/.,  being  ten 
the  valuaticr  ''udcT  schediiic  A,  and  also  witli  20/.,  be- 
1-     '       ■" '    -"iiiir..*-'      tn.'o*-  --iw^'iirt  p      "j.Jq  doubt,  he  retains 

20^ 
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20^  off  the  landlord  ;  but  still  40/.  falls  upon  himself — a  sum  just 
douUe  in  amount  of  what  falls  upon  the  landlord  for  that  farm. 

The  petitioners  consider  this  as  taxing  the  tenant  twice  in  respect 
of  the  same  property,  and  as  not  warranted  by  the  act ;  for  by  it» 
as  it  now  stands,  no  tenant  can  be  charged  under  schedule  A  with 
more  than  he  is  entitled  to  retain  out  of  the  landlord's  rent ;  the 
duty  specified  in  schedule  B  being  the  only  one  laid  upon  occupiers 
on  their  own  account,  except  in  the  case  of  a  man  occupying  his 
own  land.  Of  this  opinion  they  are  the  more  convinced,  the  longer 
they  consider  the  act ;  and  they  beg  leave  to  state,  in  this  petition^ 
the  reasons  by  which  it  is  supported.  i 

The  property-tax  act,  now  in  force,  46.  Geo.  III.  cap.  65,  begin! 
by  reciting  the  duties  leviable  under  the  former  act,  under  different 
schedules,  marked  A,  B,  C,  &c. ;  ^hich  former  act  is  in  this  parti- 
cular taken  as  the  basis  of  the  present  one,  the  alteration  in  the  a* 
mount  of  duty  being  regulated  by  a  subsequent  clause.  These  sche* 
dules  point  out  the  different  classes  of  persons  liable  to  the  several 
duties,  and  the  circumstances  in  respect  of  which  they  are  declared 
to  be  liable  ;  and  therefore,  as  being  the  enacting  clauses  of  the  act 
in  this  particular,  deserve  the  most  serious  attention.  They  are  as 
follows. 

Schedule  A. — For  all  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments  or  heritages, 
there  shall  be  charged,  throughout  great  Britain,  in  respect  of  the 
propertj/  thereof^  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  the  annual  value  diere- 
of,  the  sum  of  one  shilling. 

Schedule  B,  as  applicable  to  Scotland,, —  For  all  dwellinghouses, 
lands,  tenements  or  heritages  in  Scotland,  there  shall  be  charged,  in 
respect  of  the  occupation  thereof,  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  the 
annual  value  thereof,  the  sum  of  sixpence. 

The  other  schedules  need  not  be  noticed,  as  they  do  not  respect 
lands  or  tenements. 

These  schedules  A  and  B  are  therefore  the  bases,  in  terms  of 
which  the  duties  are  to  be  laid  on.  They  are  tlie  enacting  clauses  of 
the  act,  so  far  as  they  go  ;  for  the  first  section,  which  immediately 
follows  the  enumeration  of  these  schedules,  fixes  the  amount  of  du- 
ty to  be  assessed,  and  expressly  refers  to  them,  without  alteration  or 
remark,  as  pointing  out  the  circumstances  in  respect  of  which  these 
several  duties  are  to  be  assessed.  It  is  needless  to  quote  this  long 
clause  here ;  but,  on  perusing  it,  the  reference  to  the  schedules,  as 
mentioned  above,  will  be  seen  at  once.  The  petitioners  are  therefore 
entitled  to  assume,  that  the  schedules  A  and  B,  being  thus  referred 
to,  make  part  of  the  enacting  clause  which  lays  on  the  duties  in  tjie 
said  act ;  and  therefore  they  must  be  resorted  to,  as  affording  the  onr 
ly  means  of  solving  the  present  question. 

The  flighted  perufal  of  thefe  fchedules  is  fufficient  to  fhow  the  views 
of  the  Legiflature  in  pailing  this  a£^.  Schedule  A  expre(sly  dates, 
that  the  duties  to  be  affeffed  under  it,  on  lands,  &c.,  are  to  be  chargecl 
in  respect  of  the  propefi^  thereof;  and  fchedule  B  dates  as  didindJy, 

that 
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that  the  duties  under  it  arc  to  be  charged  in  respect  qftheoccupati^ 
of.  The  qiicftion  then  is,  what  is  the  nncaning  of  thefc  ti^o  words, 
tv  and  occupation,  as  hrr*  uffd  ?  And,  on  this  part  of  the  fu 
r.iift  I  e  remarked,  tliat  thefc  two  wcmiIs  are  not  to  be  taken 
r.ioil  extcnfive  fenfe,  as  ufed  in  conunon  colloquial  difcourfe  ; 
aopearinp  in  a  moft  important  law,  mull  be  taken  in  their  ftrift 
j-al  nieaninij,  a»  applied  to  lurrltiible  fubjcfts.  Thus  rcftriAed,  1 
property  obvioiifly  marks  what  is  known  in  law  as  the  dominii 
or  fee  of  heritages,  in  exprcfs  contradirtinAion  to  poffeflion  or  occi 
which  word  occupation  rcftri<5^ed  as  above,  means  the  perfonal 
x'A  poffeflion,  in  exprefs  coiitrachllinC^ion  to  the  property  of  ft 
iedts.  Tiiefc  explanations  being  undeniable,  and  the  two  fche< 
ing  fo  dillinctly  marked  and  feparated  from  each  other,  the  one  fi 
tics  b'ing  impofcd  in  rcfpeA  of  the  property  only,  and  the  oth 
fpetil  of  the  occupation  only,  it  frcms  impoflible,  without  the 
oTitrage  on  tlie  meaning  of  words,  to  intermix  them  together  ; 
clear,  that  no  proprietor,  who  deer,  not  alfo  poffefs  his  own  pro] 
chargeable  with  any  duty  under  fchedule  B  ;  and  it  is  equal] 
that  no  occupier,  who  is  not  at  fame  time  proprietor  of  the  fub 
cupied,  can,  by  any  twifting  of  language,  be  juftly  charged  on 
account,  with  any  duty  under  fchedule  A. 

Such,  then,  being  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  enafting  cl 
the  act,  the  petitioners  confider  their  cafe  as  fully  made  out ;  a 
to  them  matter  of  wonder,  how  any  doubt   fliould  exifl  on   a 
rl»*ar.     They  underftand  that  a  trcatifc  has  been  written  cxplar 
the  a£V,  by  certain  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  in  which  a  contrary 
is  maintained,  founded  on  fome  obfcurc  and  doubtful  inference 
from  fubfequent  parts  of  the  aft.     But  furely  it  will  not   be   hx 
any  fuch  inferences  can  be  fot  up  in  oppcifition  to  the  enadling  ( 
the  ait.     Befides,  the  fpcculativc  opinion  of  one  or  more  of 
<iificei8  of  the  Crown,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the   law  of  the 
The  acts  of  Parliament  tUemfclves,  and  thcfe  alone,  are  to  be 
to  as  the  only  authorities  for  taxing  the  fubjo£t ;  and  inferences 
ed  on  dou!>tful  exprefQons,  fliould  in  every  cafe  be  received  with 
Many  examples  might  be  given  of  the  danger  of  an  oppofite  ] 
but  one  only  need  be  mentioned.      From  the  vaiiety  and  volum 
ure  (»f  afts  of  Parliament  as  now  framed,  it   is  impoffible  for  I 
:e?s  to  (ludy  clofely  every  claule  in  every  a6t.     This   is  more 
;i;in  Itrengtli  or  iudullry  could  accompliih.     Their   principal  ; 
!H'!l  therefore  be  directed  to  tin*  enncliig  claufos  ;  and   the   fu 
)ait:5  l;cing  f'.ippofcd  to  be  in  tonforniitv  with,  and  fubordinate 
-Mul  of  coiirfe  be    p^lfed  ov(  r  uitli    fli^htt-r  attention.     The 
'  luf''  mull  therefore  be  held,  i'j   every  cafe,  as   the   body  of  t 
•  ■!  if,  in  a!:y  c.de,  conftiuctive  iijfL'ie'.iJCt;,  drawn  from  fubfequei 
.».  ai!o|,ted,  in  dircdt  oppcfr.ioii  to  the  eni'.dtii:g  claufe,  ou   the 
!«»ii  <\  the  law  tfllcers  cf  th.'  Crown,  then,  it  is  evident,  that 
v»»  of  Parliament  is  degraded  irito   mere  empty  form   and  ce 
'•■•»•  •*•        ■>"'•    .*?»'''»•*   •»  »  ♦!»'»  ■•"»'•    ^''^yiflators.     In  this 
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view,  therefore,  the  prefent  queftion,  befidcs  its  importaace  to  the  peti- 
tioners as  individuals^  involves  in  it  the  more  momentous  one  of  the  li- 
Lerties  of  the  country. 

As  the  view  taken  of  the  «6l  in  tlie  faid  publication,  either  has  been, 
or  is  liki.*ly  to  be  adopted,  the  petitioners  mult  crave  the  indulgence  of 
examinincj  the  grounds  on  which  it  reds  ;  and  they  have  not  the  lead 
doubt  of  bein;r  able  to  prove,  tint  the  fubfequent  claufes  of  the  act» 
which  are  held  forth  a^  deciding  the  cafe,  do  not  prove  any  thing  again  ft 
the  petitioners'  plea,  but  are  confiftcnt  with  it  in  every  rcfpcA  ;  andlje- 
ing  fo,  are  nlfo  confifient  with  fchedules  A  and  B, — with  the  whole 
fcope  and  fpirit  of  the  ad^,  as  well  as  with  the  common  fenfe  and  judicc 
of  the  cafe. 

Before  ciitering  upon  the  ronfid»*mtion  of  thefe  claufes,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  mention  wliat  they  mud  prove,  in  order  to  fupport  the  opinion 
which  is  attempted  to  be  founded  on  them.  To  fupport  this,  they  muft 
be  fufficiently  flrong  to  fet  afide  and  alter  the  enacting  claufes. of  the 
a£^,  as  contained  in  fchedules  A  and  B  ;  and  to  fhow,  that  the  word 
proprietor  can  be  made  to  mean  occupipr,  and  vice  versa ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  property  and  occupancy  are  the  fame  thing.  Now,  al- 
though the  petitioners  think  that  nothing  can  fet  afide  the  enacting 
claufes,  and  twill  the  meaning  of  plain  words  in  this  manner,  yet,  fup- 
pofing  for  argument's  fake,  that  any  infereace  or  con(lru6iion  could  in 
fuch  a  cafe  dcfcrve  attention,  it  ^ill  be  admitted,  that  fuch  inference* 
(hould  be  nimierous  and  Wfiehty ;  and  that  the  words  from  which  they 
are  drawn,  mud  not  only  exprcfs  clearly  the  meaning  attached  to  the!ii, 
but  mud  be  quite  incapable  of  being  explained,  in  conformity  with  tlie 
enaclini^  claufes.  For,  if  they  can  be  reafonably  explained  in  conform!- 
ty  with  thefe,  it  is  furely  contrary  to  every  rule  of  found  lo^ic,  to  adopt 
any  explanation  that  fets  them  at  variance.  The  fequtl  will  ihow  who* 
ther  thefe  claufes  are  of  tliis  defcription  or  not. 

The  fird  part  of  the  aft  that  is  capable  of  any  conftrudlion  inconfill- 
ent  with  the  ennfting  chuffs  of  fchedules  A  and  B,  is  the  general 
rule  No.  i.  for  edimating  the  annual  value  of  all  lands.  Sec,  and  which 
happens  to  be  clafFed  under  fc'jedule  A.  It  is  as  follows.  *  The  annual 
value  of  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments  or  heritages,  charged  under 
fchedule  A,  (hall  be  under dood  to  be  the  rent  by  the  y^ar,  at  which 
the  fame  are  let  at  rack-rent,  if  the  amount  of  fuch  rent  ihall  liave  been 
fixed  by  agreement,  commencing  within*  the  period  of  feven  years  pre- 
ceding the  5th  day  of  April  next,  before  the  time  of  making  the  aflefH.' 
ment ;  but  if  the  fame  are  not  fo  let  at  rack-rent,  then  at  the  rack-rent 
at  which  the  fame  are  worth  to  be  let  by  the  year  ;  which  rule  fliall  be 
conftrued  to  extend  to  all  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments  or  heritages, 
capable  of  adlual  occupation,  of  whatever  nature,  or  for  whatever  pur- 
pofc  occupied  or  enjoyed,  and  of  whatever  value,  except  the  properties 
mentioned  in  No.  2.  and  No.  3.  of  this  fchedule.  * 

Now,  the  argument  founded  on  this  general  rule,  is  this.  The  rule, 
it  18  faid,  refers  folely  and  exclufivtly  to  the  duties  imder  fchedule  A  | 
and  is  therefore  nonfenfe,  unlefs  it  is  uiiderdood  to  bear,  that  the  tenant, 

in 
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in  certain  cafes,  is  to  be  ch'^gcd  with  (iUty  under  fchedule  A,  to  a 
greater  amount  than  the  fum  he  i«  entitVd  to  flop  off  his  rent.  But  it 
will  be  remarked,  thnt  if  the  fenfe  of  tbe  rule  is  favi:J  by  this  explana-  ' 
tion,  it  only  changes  the  place  of  the  difli'.Milty,  and  does  not  remove  it; 
for  this  explar  ation  makes  the  enactinjx  claufe  of  fchedulc  A  nonfenfc^ 
And  this  dilemma  cannot  be  avoided,  if  fiich  explanation  is  adopted. 

The  petitioners  flatter  tlicmselves,  that  they  can  solve  the  difficul- 
ty by  an  explanation  more  natural  in  itself,  and  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  other  clauses  of  the  act.  They  hold  that  this  rule,  No.  1. 
docs  not  refer,  and,  when  framed,  was  not  meant  to  refer  solely  and 
exclusively  to  the  duties  under  schedule  A,  but  was  meant  to  be 
framed  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  applied  to  schedule  B  as  well  as 
schedule  A  ;  and  accordingly,  on  turning  to  the  rules  under  the 
head  schedule  B,  it  will  be  seen,  tliat  at  the  very  beginning,  this  ge- 
neral rule,  No.  1.,  is  referred  to,  as  being  also  the  general  rule  to 
regulate  assessments  under  schedule  B.  This  then  is  the  cause ;  and 
it  is  a  very  reasonable  and  sufficient  cause  for  making  the  rule  so 
broad  as  to  apply  to  both  cases ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  so  framed,  it 
would  have  been  obviously  defective,  and  tlie  reference  to  it  from 
schedule  B  would  have  been  absurd.  The  rule  l>eing  thus  common 
to  both,  is  to  be  applied  to  schedule  A,  so  far  only  as  it  is  obviously 
applicable  to  that  schedule,  which  imposes  a  duty  in  respect  of  the 
pn^perty  alone  ;  and  is  to  be  applied  to  schedule  B,  so  far  as  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  that  schedule,  which  imposes  a  duty  in  respect  of  the  oc- 
cupation r>nly  :  and  on  these  clear  grounds  it  follows,  that  no  occu- 
pier, who  is  not  also  proprietor,  can  be  cliarged  with  one  farthing  of 
duty  under  schedule  A,  except  tliat  sum  which  he  is  entitled  to  stop 
oft'  his  landlord. 

Hie  wordinc;  of  this  general  rule  shows,  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
framed  as  broad   and  cc^mprehcnsive  as  possible  ;  for  it  is  not  given 
like  an  enacting  clause  ;  it  descends  into  no  particulars,  but  announ- 
ces, VA  the  f(jrm  of  an  abstract  proposition,  *  the  annual   value  of 
c:'Tt.iln  su!)jecls  sIihU  be  understood  to  be  so  and  so. '     Being  com- 
ii;(>n  to  botli,  it  is  plain,  that  tlic  general  rule  is  subordinate  to,  and 
restricted  by,  the  words  of  schedules  A  and  B,  which  lay  on  the  du- 
ty ;  and  it  must  therefore  be  interpieted  with  strict  reference  to  thenir 
't  is  noticing  to  the  purpose,  to  say,  that  because  it  happens  to  be 
)laced  in   the  act,    amongst  tlie  regulations  of  schedule  A,  that  it 
f^.wsx.  tlierchirc  be  applied,  in  its  whole  meaning,  to  that  schedule, 
lieilicr  sucli  applicatit^n  is  consistent  v^'ith  common  sense  or  not ;  for, 
/ciiir  common  to  both,  it  can  be  applied  to  each,  so  far  only  as  it  i« 
»pplicable,  v^ithout  destroying  the  eiracting  clauses.      Its  position  b 
-ionj^st  t)ie  regulations  of  schedule  A  is  a  mere  accidental  circuxn- 
M.icc,  and  might  have  happened  quite  otherwise.     It  was  naturaf 
hat  the  landl(>rd\s  dsity  bhould  take  precedence  of  the  tenant's;  and 
he  cno  fir.>':  t:»ken  up  fell  naturally  to  be  named  schedule  A ;  and  it 
V'*:  iilso  natuT-iil  tliat  a  rule,  which  was  meant  to  be  common  to 
•V     rtV.pjf.'.-c     bcuM  bo  inserted  n^idc  the  one  ^rst  occurring,  rt 
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Ferring  back  to  it  from  the  second,  ratlier  tlian  to  refer  to  it  from  the! 
first,  reserving  it  to  be  inserted  under  the  second.     At  die  same  time, 
this  might  have  happened  ;  though,  if  it  had,  it  must  have  been  held 
strange  doctrine,  to  say,  that  therefore  a  landlord  was  to  bj  charged, 
on  his  own  account,  with  both  duties,  and  the  tenant  for  himself,  over 
sind  above  all.     Yet  this  is  exactly  the  same  with  what  is  now  in* 
tended  to  be  done  ;  for,  a  tenant  of  another  man's  ground  can  no 
more  be  called  pro|>rietor,  tlian  a  landlord  who  has  set  his  hmd  can 
be  called  an  occupier.     Pe'Iiaps  it  might  have  been  better  to  have 
made  two  rules  ;  one  c^  them  applicable  to  schedule  A  only,  and  in- 
serted under  it ;  and  anodier  applicable  to  schedule  B,  and  inserted 
under  it.     But  the  framcrs  of  the  act  (for  whom  the  petitioners  are 
not  accountable)  havingijudged  differently,  and  preAncd  one  rule, 
it  must  be  applied  with  judgment,  cc^nform  lo  the  oth.T  parts  of  the 
act,  and  not  atnudom,  so  as  to  set  them  aside.      From  die  similarity 
of  the  subjects  described  in  these  two  schedules,  it  was  to  be  or  peered, 
that  several  of  the  general  regulations  might  apply  to  both;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  Hnd,  that  thl^  'general  rule  N(\  1,  is  i  'it  the  only  rule, 
which,  thouirh  inserted  onl;.  under  one,  is  rc^mmon  i  »  V.ih  schedules; 
for,  on  looking  ov^r  the  rei^jilations  which  <:..'  classeil  ur.J- r  schedule 
B,  section  73,  No.  9  and  10,  there  are  several  rules,  wliidi  are  men- 
tioned to  be  common  to  both  schedules.     Now,   as  the  tirst  rule  is 
common  to  both  schedules,  though  place  J  under  scheiiule  A,  here 
are  rules,  whicli  are  common  to  both,  though  placed  under  schedule 
B  ;  so  that  the  rule,  No.  1,  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  tlie  kind:  and 
these  things  show,  that  the  framers  ot  the  act  did  not  apprehend  any 
obscurity  fn^m  this  intermixture  of  rules  common  to  both,  because 
they  were  all  to  be  regulated  and  applied,  in  terms  of  the  sche- 
dules A  and  B,  as  given  at  the  commencem.ent  of  die  act ;  which  are 
so  very  disdnct,  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  misconstruction. 

This,  tlien,  is  the  petiricneri*  explanation  of  the  rule  No.  1 ;  and 
they  d:;ink  there  is  no  comparisctn  between  it  and  the  one  purposed 
to  be  adopted.  But,  although  the  question  weie  much  more  doubt- 
ful than  it  is,  the  leaning  should  be  to  the  side  of  lenity  ;  tlie  more 
especially  as  the  propo>ed  rule  a^^sesses  occupiers  in  the  enormous 
rate  of  1.5  per  ceuf,  on  the  surplus  rent  of  a  farm  valued,  besides 
the  other  duty  ;  aud  as  it  is  a  point  conceded  by  all,  that  the  occu- 
pier's duty  alone,  in  almrst  every  case,  exceeds  the  sum  that  10  per 
cent,  on  his  real  p:  <^perty  would  amount  to.  In  proof  of  this,  tiie  pe- 
titioners may  recur  to  th.e  m-iversal  cpinion  of  the  ct;nntry,  and  par- 
ticularly, to  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  land- 
holders of  this  county,  where  this  fact  is  distinctly  stated,  and  where 
the  rule  cf  ilie  act  for  ascertaining  the  profits  of  farmers,  is  cliarac- 
terized  as  unequal  and  arbitrary.  If  then  tiie  occupier's  duty  alone  is 
too  heavy,  surely  there  is  ihe  utmost  reason  for  caution  and  ctnsidera- 
tion,  bef(./e  a  plan  is  adopted,  by  which  this  rule  i^  rendered  so  much 
more  severe.  But  in  i\\\s  case  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  for,  when 
it  is  cor^idered  that  ihc  piinciple  proposed  to  be  aJopieJ,  sets  the 
VOL-  X.  NO.  39.  P  d  diffjiei.t 
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ifferent  parts  f>f  tlie  act  at  variance!  violates  the  cnaciinfj  duntuj 
'duces  the  supptirtiTs  of  it  Co  tlie  dikmmti  of  ptnnouDciug  l!»  «c 
I  or  the  other  of  the  jamiig  purti  in  be  nuuKuse,  an<l  di-pciuU  for  itt 
n  the  complc-t^  perver&iDn  cif  tlic  pluincit  vards  i  vat^f  il 
k  cannot  for  one  moment  be  put  in  the  «c)ile  with  oiia  wliich  Kcoccilti 
\  tiie  diflerenC  parts  of  the  ac\  to  each  cither  [  confirint  the  cnncunc 
g!»ii5i^5,  and  produces  a  rule  su  much  mote  cuniionant  iti  reitxm  aoa 
I  justice. 

t.  The  next  clause,  from  whii;h  an  infcTOTce  h  drawn  ttnr^«^aralJ«  tfl 
\  tlic  coD^truction  contended  for  by  the  peiitioncrt.  it  to  be  foand  un^i 
I  Khedulc  A,  No.  4.  article  9th.  which  9ih  article  begins  M  foUnm. 
i- '  The  occopiur  or  occupiers  of  any  Undt,  tenements,  bctedhanmnt 
I-  or  beritagts,  being  respectively  lenants  of  the  wme.  and  payiog  M* 
I  tiiid  dutict,  sh^ll  Utduct  to  muck  Iheretif,  a»  in  respect  of  th«  rent  My* 
>  able  TO  the  landlord  or  liuidlorda  for  the  time  beiu);  (all  suni^  aUoir- 
I  «d  by  th«  cotumlsMoncrs  being  tlrtic  Jtiducted]  in  a.  ixte  of  fwu  iAU' 
lihg»  fcr  every  twenty  stilliin^  thereufr  would,  by  u  jt»t  pruportMOr 
I  amount  iintOt '  &c. 

The  doubtful  words  in  ihts  clause  ure.  '  the  mid  dutici  ;  '  fljid«.>; 
I  tbe  me:)ning  attuchcd  tu  them  tlie  sen^e  of  tlie  whule  clAu*cile, 
F  It  \!i  asinmcd  that  ih«Mi  word*  mean  the  ditties  under  sehcdak^ 
li«»l]'j  and  if  any  authority  could  be  thown  for  thi^  Asiumptiom  i&e 
j  construction  of  uii^ni,  as  propoud.  wuuld  ticar  some  culoar  nf  ibuor. 
I  Sut  the  pi-iitionera  contend,  that  this  arbitriuy  construction  is  »ot  ilis 
I  meuning  of  the  wrtrds  tjuowd,  but  tliai  Civy  evidently  mean  the  du- 
\  lies  utwssabte  under  botli  schedules  A  und  B  j  and  Uini  the  seni — -  -' 

accordii^  to  ChiaexpUnatiou,  if  com^lute,  would  stand  tUtu« 
I  pnyiug  theraid  duties  asiiessableupoQ  them  under  schedule*  Aand] 
■ltd  tliis  is  the  only  cotisttuction  of  which  the  clause  is  sutc«{>tih 
r  it  conformable  to  the  enucting  dau^s,  and  the  othoT  I 
I  of  the  act.     For,  as  the  occupier  is  to  be  assessed,  in  the  first  in»ia 
I   with  tlie  duty  which  is  meant  to  fall  ultimately  on  tbc  Undloid^ ': 

i_  absolutely  necessary  to  empoiver  the  foimer  to  retain  f 
I  uroportion  from  the  latter  i  the  remaining  pait  of  »iitd  dutica. 
;  IS,  uie  duties  under  gdicdule  B,  for  which  be  hut  no  retcnttoo,  ' 
t  intended  to  attach  to  him&elf,  in  respect  of  his  ocuipaoun. 

Another  inference  of  tJje  jame  kind,  but  equxiNy  uoti-nablc 
I-  ihe  rest,  is  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  wording  of  the  mlci  j 
^ataeasing  the  duties  imder  schedule  B.  The  lint  vi  \hctc  nilew  ~ 
I'tion  75,  No.  7,  be^iiiu  us  follows.  '  The  duties  l.tst  before  irtti 
'  (thatit,  evidently,  the  duties  under  schedule  B)  'thallbei 
k  ad,  in  addilioii  tu  the  duties  to  be  charged  under  schedule  A, 
I  But  it  is  plain,  this  clause  can  hrar  no  meMning  unf^vourvU*  lo  ' 
1  doctrine  maintained  by  the  petilicneri,  I'loni  Uie  use  of  ibi  wu 
\lHldilio<i ;  for  the  occupier  beiii};  cliai;^eable,  iu  the  fitsC  in 
kwili  iLe  duty  for  the  ktullord,  wbidi  he  is  empowered  aftetwa 
retain,  it  was  neceisary  to  itate,  that  tlie  duties  undur  schfldnlfr  1 
^yitlslc  fur  hiiuiuttf,  were  to  be  charged  upon  bim,  in  aJditioii  to  I 
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r,' because  they  are  both  chargeable  in  respect  of  die  samef  sub- 
;  only,  the  first  falls  ultimately  on  the  landlord,  in  respect  of  the 
erty  ;  and  the  other,  which  is  assessed  also  on  the  tenant,  in  addi- 
to  the  former,  falls  upon  himself,  in  respect  of  the  occupation. 
se  words,  in  addition,  were  also  nccessury,  in  order  to  include  the 
of  a  landlord  possessing  his  own  ground,  to  show  that  he  was  to 
eld  liable  in  both  capacities.  This  point  appears  so  clear,  as  to 
ire  no  further  illustration  whatever. 

he  petitioners  have  gone  over  the  whole  act  with  attention,  and 
cannot  find  one  other  expression,  which  is  capable  of  being  in- 
•eted  in  contradiction  to  the  words  of  schedules  A  and  B  :  and 
»  above  detailed  are  so  ambiguous,  that  they  cannot  think  they 
rve  one  moment's  attention.  They  are  quite  insufficient  to  set 
J  the  enacting  clauses  of  tlie  act,  or  alter  the  meaning  of  tlio 
Is  there  used ;  and  being  just  as  susceptible  of  an  explanation  in 
ormity,  as  in  contradiction  to  these,  tliere  can  be  no  hesitation, 
:h  of  the  two  should  be  adopted. 

^rhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  the  plan  contended  for  by  the  peti- 

MTS,  tliat  cases  may  occur,  in  which  the  adopting  of  it  would  not 

re  a  fair  contribution.     But  to  this,  it  is  answered,  tliat  very  few 

5  of  this  kind  can  occur  ;  though,  if  they  should,  the  rule  of 

dule  B  might  be  abandoned  altogether,  and  such  ten:>nt  might 

ssessed  under  schedule  D,  by  which  lie  could  be  charged  with 

iiU  rate  of  ten  yer  cent,  on  all"  the  profits  he  actually  gains. 

May  it  therefore  please  tlie  Honourable  Commissioners  to  assess 

the  occupiers  of  land,  under  schedule  A,  to  die  extent  of  the 

sum  which  they  arc  entitled  to  retain  out  of  the  rent  only : 

and  to  assess  them  on  their  own  account  widi  the  duties  in 

schedule   B  only  ;  except  in  those  cases,  where   it  may  be 

thought  expedient  to  charge  tliem  under  schedule  D,  ou  their 

professional  profits. 

Ijpttcr  from  JnverncaS'ShirCf  S\st  Juli/. 
ApTru  the  first  week  of  May  the  weathor  was  favourable  to  ve- 
tion;  but  on  the  2Sth  of  that  month  we  iiad  heavy  rains,  and  the 
severe  frost,  which  completely  stopped  the  grov^  th  of  every 
i;,  except  crops  in  very  favourable  and  well-bheltcred  situations. 
hay  crop,  which  promistrd,  before  the  frost,  to  b«  an  excellent 
suffered  severely,  and  turns  out  to  be  one  third  lighter  than  u- 
y  known  in  this  district. 

Potatoes  look  as  a  decent  crop,  diough  far  inferior  to  those  of 
year.  Wheat  appears  to  be  souieth.ing  like  an  average  ;  but 
list  be  remarked,  diat  less  of  this  grain  was  sown  than  cuitom- 
Oats  are  excellent;  and  buley,  where  justice  was  done  to  tlu" 
ire,  promises  well.  Indeed,  this  last  grain  is  die  only  one  that  com- 
farxners  depend  upon  for  pii ying  their  rents ;  being  sure  of  obtaiii- 
L  ready  market,  die  county  not  raising  ai:y  thing  lik.*  lO  much  w^ 
ipply  demands.  Cattle  have  l.ilely  met  with  a  bri-'^  s.ilc  ;  and 
breeders  have  nearly  got  their  handi  clear  if  the  old  stock  at- 
A  considerably  advanced. 
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*  TliC  rrj;ikin^  and  ropnirinp:  i^  roncls  and  bridges  in  the  Higli- 
i.ir.ds  is  goinr;  on  very  rapidly,  ur.d  cnmmiiniraticm  is  now  opened  al- 
:no?>t  lo  cveiy  quaiUr.  The  irawllor,  wiio  formerly,  with  a  High- 
i.mJ  earroii  and  a  r:iir  (f  creels,  cnild,  with  difEcullv,  make  his 
\vav  throiif^li  l!ie  rr(-unraiu  districts,  wiil  shcrtiy  be  enabled  to  pas?, 
f  n  all  hmd^,  v. idi  the  like  cr-nitort  as  is  exptnersced  in  tlie  most  im- 
ji\)ved  parts  of  the  island.  Surely,  on  tlicse  accounts,  the  public  in 
r-eiieral,  and  the  jKop-e  of"  these  liistric^s  in  particular,  are  much 
c  hllfrcd  to  the  Lc'ci'slature  fr.r  the  liberal  aid  furnished  to  undertak- 
iiv:*s  which  fo  niucli  promote  tht:ir  comfort  and  convenienctt. 

*  Th.e  Caledonian  Canal  is  likewise  fast  advancing;,  and  the  locks 
ar  Muirt'T.  will  this  -.eaj-.c^n  be  completed,  in  a  masterly  style*  lliat 
\'\A  do  hor.onr  to  die  undertaVcT.  A  ^neat  part  of  the  cot  from 
liio  i  :Iili  to  Lochness  i»;  fii;i:.hed  ;  and  the  ?.ea  lock  at  Clachnahary  is 
i-.i  a  forward  state.  In  sh.iM  t,  tins  r.oblc  iindertakinjn;  is  p(»ing  on  ra- 
J  iJly  ;  and  promises,  at  a  future  period,  to  be  t»f  incalculable  advan- 
t  .;^e  to  ti\e  people  »  f  tr.is  and  other  IIl;Thland  districts.  I  should 
li.:vo  mentioned,  tint  t!ie  brilrd  of  lumip':,  in  many  places,  was  very 
Kackward  this  season,  which  c;dlvd  T-'r  a  second  so^^ing  in  several  in- 
Ktances.  A  number  of  pe(  pie  suffered  fnni  sowinj^  too  early  last 
year,  the  roots  having  rolled  in  winter;  therefore,  to  avert  that  evil, 
tlie  jvced  proce'i'.  was  n(;t  so  early  executed.  The  young  plants  are 
rl.i  r'.cd  upon  Ti-.aay  f;un:s :  K::t  nolliing  \\\\\\  cert.M.riy  can  as  yet  be 
\\.  ;.;:  rcspeciin;;  ti:e  f:;oedi.e\'j  or  r\;di.es<  r-f  a  cn^p  which  is  of  im- 
••'aense  benefit  to  tr.e  bi eiders  and  leeJer-,  ot  ;ivo  stock  every  where.  ' 

Ldlt*!'  /i't':n  a  Gdiilcmaii  in  pK^i/i.-liirc^  'M'-t  Juhf, 

*  r  obm:kvj-j>,  a  I.  w  days  a^c^o,  ;i  veiy  li.ie  IimI^p;^^  field  cf  wheat, 
If.  -(.-n  \  deal  afleclod  wiili  tlie  n:.-t  ;  a.'id  w:is  led  firm  curiosity  to  ex- 
:  n«  .several  ears  ea: f'i'ui]  v,  v. lien  mv  atttnticn  was  sof  n  attracted 
by  .  .  >er  disease  (if  1  may  b-;  allowed  to  call  it  so)  of  a  still  more 
j.it.d  undency.  L'pon  dissecting  the  ear,  I  found  several  prains  not 
2:n  ic  ii!  ui  half  formed,  and  v. bieli  had  never  been  in  what  is  gene- 
1  i;'iy  cal'.wd  ihe  stale  (  f  full  blo?.s«.m,  tlie  antlius  of  tlic  flower  being 
si'il  co'itir.ed  v.ithin  the  husk,  i-nd,  to  all  appc^«irance,  unable  to  pro- 
citd  fuTiher.  On  reniovinf;  iiu m,  I  cbservvxl  the  portion  of  the 
j^nrin  that  tlv/a-  formed  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  small  worms  to  tlie 
iii;:i^l)Li-  of  h),  1.^,  and  ev(Mi  l^i>,  ci  a  greenish  colour,  and  about 
er  ■  LiMK.i.th  1^1  an  inch  in  I'.P'^lh.  In  .<;omc  cars,  I  found  only  two 
t  J-  ililv  grrtin^  in  this  stJte  ;  in  other;  a  ffuu'tii  part  of  the  whole  car; 
but  Ml  tvL-rv  ri-c,  a  nuRiber  of  Use  'jj.iitjs  weie  sound  and  healthv. 
'Vvii.-Lher  vr  nrii  J»e^c  vciriiin  ami  th -■  ruNt  are  elTects  of  tlie  same 
i  iu>^'.  1  c.:.-.r.oL  4.!l\  l-.le  ;  but  it  wiulJ  I'ppear  tl.ere  is  no  immediate 
e<-n:icxi.in  be'.veca  :;.- ir,  Inr  1  always  fuir.d  'die  former  in  greatest 
.ibii'i  '  i.iCv."  wli^n  ih.T.'  ^•.•.l';  no  appwr/.-ic  '^f  tlie  1  liter.  In  one  case, 
I  f''i:iid  .L  ^in;/'-  V  vi  i,-  ;\.  /;.■  "  ./gi..i:\  ;dH»nt  ei.o  tenth  of  an  inch 
1'  ■'  .  \  'ih  :i  !j.  '  hi  iwi,  il:e  bt»iiy  v.iaiisli.  Though  much  larger 
than  an^  I  h.id  i.  *bre  .;e!i,  it  evidently  appeared,  when  viewed 
'-•hruu^h  a  £la»s,  tu  be  cue  of  the  bamo  sptcii*  in  a  more  advanced 
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state  of  existence.  I  h;ive  as  yet  he«ird  no  complaints  among  farmers 
of  these  vermin  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  Uiey  are  not  limiteJ  to 
particular  spots  or  situations.  The  field  where  I  first  observed  tliera 
is  exposed  to  the  north  :  but  I  found  them  also  in  a  field  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  north,  and  ten  miles  distant  from  the  for- 
mer. In  Uic  latttir,  there  was  no  appeanmce  of  rust.  If  the  com- 
mon opinion  be  well  founded,  that  rust  is  the  consequence  of  stormy 
weather,  particularly  wiiui,  while  the  wheat  is  in  blossom,  it  is 
evident  from  wliat  lias  been  stated,  that  xhQ  two  diseases  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  Uie  same  cause. 

*  The  17th  of  June  was  distinguished  here  by  a  violent  gale  from 
the  nortli-west,  wliich  proved  fatal  to  fruit,  flowering  shrubs,  and 
the  leaves  of  young  ash  trees.  The  wheat,  where  I  have  observed  the 
rust  prevail,  was  at  that  time  in  blossom  ;  a  circumstance  that  tends 
to  confirm  the  current  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  that  disease. 

*  I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  any  further  remarks  on  tlie  facts  I 
have  stated,  but  should  be  happy  to  have  tlie  opinion  of  a  more  com- 
petent judge  on  tiie  subject. ' 

Tvcceddale  Quarterltf  Report. 

The  favourable  weather  about  the  middle  of  May  brought  a  flat- 
tering prospect  both  (;f  grain  and  grass,  and  was  embraced  by  many 
people  for  sowing  of  turnips  ;  but  tliat  genial  period  was  succeeded 
by  weather  decidedly  hostile  to  culture  of  all  kinds,  several  snowy 
nights  having  then  occurred,  with  a  succession  of  rain.  Owing  to 
these  adverse  circumstances,  the  conclusion  of  the  turnip-seed  was 
long  delayed,  and  a  most  general  failure  followed  ;  greater  than  was 
ever  known  since  that  plant  was  introduced:  and  this  failure  may 
be  attributed,  not  only  to  bad  weatlier,  but  also  to  the  imperfectness 
of  the  seed,  and  to  the  ravages  cf  the  fly.  One  general  remark, 
however,  applies  to  this  county,  viz,  that  every  field  c>f  turnips,  what- 
ever was  the  nature  of  the  soil,  sown  before  tlie  first  of  June,  has 
succeeded ;  whereas,  those  sown  afterwards  have  generally  failed. 
That  esculent,  in  fact,  is  the  basis  of  all  our  crops ;  and,  without 
it,  the  husbandry  of  this  county  would  make  a  very  poor  figure. 

The  grain  crops  are  looking  well,  barley  rn  clay  and  lliin  soils 
excepted  ;  and,  if  good  weatlier  follow,  an  average  crop  may  be  ex- 
|>ected.  All  grain  crops,  however,  are  a  fortnight  later  than  last  year 
at  this  period.  Cold  weather  in  April  and  May  injured  clover  and 
ryegrass,  tliough  the  crop  of  hay  is  not  much  amiss.  The  greater 
part  is  in  the  rick,  and  put  there  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Cattle  and  sheep  markets  have  in  price  exceeded  tJiose  cf  last  year 
at  least  20  fcr  cent.  Lambs  were  apparently  scarce,  as  the  demand 
exceeded  the  quantity  presented  for  sale.  Query,  Has  the  introduction 
of  tlie  Cheviot  breed  occasioned  a  scarcity  ?  Whetlier  it  mav  or  nct» 
black-faced  or  forest-lambs  and  hogs  have  had  a  ready  market,  and 
at  high  prices.     Wool  has  sold  25  per  cent,  higher  than  last  year. 

At  a  full  meeting  of  the  fagneis  of  tliis  county  in  April  last,  it 
was  agreed  to  i>etition  Parliament  for  an  alteration  of  the  ])r«>perty- 
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tax  as  it  aflpects  the  occupiers  of  land,  rrom  good  authority,  it  is 
loarned,  that  the  most  obnoxious  clause,  the  one  which  enacts  a  re- 
valuation at  tlie  end  oF  seven  years,  is  to  be  given  up ;  and  also  that 
such  otl'icr  anneliornlicms  will  be  made,  as  will  place  the  Scottsh  farm- 
ers c  "i  sometiiing  like  an  equal  footing  with   their  brethren  in  the 

Southern  part  of  tlio  island. ./«///  ?>lst, 

Ross-shire  Ouartrriy  Rc/wrt. 
Wivii  the  ey.ciption  nf  tv.o  or  three  sov^re  gusts  of  wind«  ve 
have  had  an  cxccedinojly  favourable  season  in  this  county.  The  in- 
jmioiis-elF^'cts  of  the  JVost  which  took  place  in  the  end  of  May,  ap- 
peared so(  n  to  be  got  the  better  of  by  a  succession  of  moist  ge- 
nial v>'oatlier  fi^.r  tl)e  first  (ifiecn  days  of  June.  On  the  16lh  and 
ITth  of  Orat  month,  wo  had  two  stormy  days,  with  shi'vers  from 
the  nortl'-w.-'st ;  and  from  th-i  I'lth  to  the  'iOth  of  tiiis  month, 
i:  blew  \  til  snch  violence  from  tlie  same  pcunt,  as  to  wither 
lAC  leaves  ot  the  poiatiii^  aiid  turrlps,  and  even  open  the  husks 
of  s^^'mc  of  the  ears  <.f  wheat  o-^  fields  most  expensed.  These  incle- 
invnt  periofls,  liowevcr,  bein;.;  ir.llowed  by  woiither  quite  on  the  other 
extreme,  their  elTects  soon  disappeared,  althimjrh  tliere  can  be  little 
doubt  but  ciops  mu'jt  have  been  thereby  diminished  in  weight.  But 
t.ikinjT  the  crop  altogether,  theie  is  no  cause  to  complain.  The  hay 
turned  out  a  much  better  crop  than  it  <  nee  promised  ;  and  having 
b?cn  mostly  in  hands  during  the  dry  blowing  weather,  from  the  loth 
t.^  the  2()Lh  current,  has  been  alrao^t  .ill  secured  in  the  stack  or  tramp 
liclc,  in  the  iinec>t  f^rder.  As  land  posses.>ed  a  sufficiency  of  mois- 
liire  dunng  the  time  of  rowing  turnips,  they  generally  made  a 
fine  braird,  but  expei i-MUcd  a  pnrtial  check  by  drought  and  the  fly 
in  tlie  latter  end  of  June.  Mi^rc  iavcMirable  weather  ensuing,  those 
affected  speeLiily  recovered ;  and  being  now  properly  cleaned,  we 
liave  a  fair  prospect  c>f  a  good  crop. 

Corn  crops  on  light  lands  were  sutrering  by  drought  till  within  die 
l,i<^t  ei^L^ht  Jays,  wlien  ve  had  a  supply  of  rain,  which  has  been  of 
ir.iterial  service  ;  and  being  blessed  with  warmth  and  bright  sun- 
sM:ic,  the  m.osr  benefici  il  consequences  may  be  expected.  Wheat, 
hurley,  and  o  its.  gei'.erally  prr^mise  to  be  good,  tltough  not  bulky  ; 
ar.d  seldom  have  peas  and  beans  promised  better  than  this  season. 
I.lltlc  harvest  cnn  be  exjiected  before  September.  Fallows  have  en- 
joyed excellent  weather  f«)r  working  them,  and  are  well  advanced. 
Fotatoes  :ire  considered  deficient  in  leaf,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  se- 
vere w  inds ;  but  are  lunv  gfowing  fast,  and  may  yet  turn  out  a 
hill  crop.  An  importaticm  of  oatmeal  has  been  found  necessary; 
V  Inch  sells,  w  liolesale,  iVom  i32s.  to  .SIjs.,  and  in  retail,  to  35s.  per 
9  Dutch  stJ  nes. 

This  h:is  been  an  excellent  Ftockfirmer's  year.  The  demand  for 
c;;ltle  iiat.  been  steady,  and,  prices  increasing.  Good  stock  may  now 
be  rcck(^ned  at  upwards  of  8s.  per  Dutch  stone,  sinking  the  oflal. 
Ilighi.uid  wedders  s^ll  at  from  '?0s.  to  '2is.  Coarse  wool  at  8s.  per 
y'.oi^c  «inicaied,  and  Mjs.  unsmeared,  being  nearly  doable  last  year's 
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Dumfriesshire  Quarterly  Report. 
The  weather  for  this  quarter  has  been  favourable  for  farm  la- 
bour and  vegetation,  with  little  exception.  In  the  last  days  of 
May  and  first  of  June,  tiie  cold  rains  seemed  to  chill  the  earth,  and 
from  the  15th  June  to  the  25th  of  July,  the  extreme  drought 
appeared  to  injure  pastures  and  corns  upon  light  gravel  soils ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  state  and  appearance  of  the  com  crops  are 
favourable,  and  promise,  at  least,  an  average  return  to  the  farmer. 
The  potatoe  crops  were  for  some  time  stinted  by  the  drought,  but, 
owing  to  the  late  showers  are  now  more  promising.  Turnips  were 
sown  in  good  season,  and  came  up  well,  but  were  immediately  destroy* 
ed  by  the  fly,  excepting  the  Swedish  variety,  sown  within  the  month 
of  May,  which  the  fly  did  not  aflPect.  Common  turnips  also,  which 
■were  sown  thick,  though  injured  and  kept  back  by  the  fly,  are  now 
appearing  to  be  a  decent  crop ;  but  those  sown  thin  were  totally  cut 
up.  Some  fields  have  been  sown  again,  but  such  are  seldom 
crops  of  promise.  The  sowing  of  tumip-seed  particularly  thick, 
appears  to  be  the  best  preventive  against  the  destruction  by  the  fly  ; 
but  if  they  come  up  uninjured,  it  will  be  proper  to  thin  them  early, 
otherwise  they  do  not  readily  recover  the  weakness  of  the  stem  occa- 
sioned by  the  thick  and  quick  growth.  The  permanent  advantages 
of  a  well  managed  turnip  crop  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  on 
farmers  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  them. 

The  price  of  wool  took  a  favourable  turn  in  tl:e  spring;  and  is  now 
about  30  per  cent,  above  the  prices  of  last  year.  The  wool  of  white- 
faced  sheep,  commonly  of  late  years  called  Cheviot,  is  sold  from  28  to 
S6s.  the  stone  of  24  lib.  avoirdupois.  Blackfaced,  or  short  sheep 
wool,  from  9  to  10s.  It  might  not  be  prudent  for  farmers,  or  even 
landlords,  to  wish  for  still  higher  prices,  without  an  assurance  or  pros- 
pect of  its  continuing.  As  the  price  of  stock  of  all  kinds  almost  al- 
"ways  follows  that  of  wool,  an  immediate  rise  of  the  rent  of  farms 
«ut  of  lease  take$  place ;  and  if  the  increased  price  of  wool  has 
not  been  well  founded,  loss,  and  inability  to  pay  rents  is  the  con- 
sequence. The  farmer  suflfers  the  first  loss ;  but  the  landlord  does  so 
more  permanently,  as  his  establishments,  proportioned  to  his  high 
rent-roll,  are  not  brought  back  again  with  facility,  or  without  regret. 
Whitefaced  lambs  have  sold  from  10  to  13s.  Short,  or  moorland 
lambs,  from  8  to  10s,  the  best  kinds.  Cattle  are  at  high  rates. 
Milk  cows  in  May  and  June  from  1^  to  20/.  Year  old  stots  from 
4  to  6/.     Two  years  old  from  6  to  9/.     '^1  he  late  unfavourable  news 

from  the  Continent  have  damped  the  spirit,  or  rage,  for  buying. 

jiugmt  1. 

Berxvickshire  Qtiartcrly  Report. 

In  the  first  week  of  June  we  had  a  storm  at  N.  accompanied  with 

snow,  which  covered  the  hills  white  for  three  nights  in   succession, 

^nd  gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  vigorous  vegetation  which  the  wurmth 

0[  Mav  had  called  forth.      Since  th:^t  lime  die  weatlicr  has  been* 
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nc.Jcr.ile  ;  but,  from  the  iVcqiicnt  lecuvrc-rce  of  northerly  winds,  the 
:ivcrnu:e  temperature  Irds  been  a  ;;()od  deal  lower  than  tliat  of  June 

'i'-'e  wctr.t.  s  in  the  bc^Inr.injr  of  June,  while  it  retarded  tur- 
nip woik,  niiiJe  liic  heaw  lo.mis  so  waxy,  that  they  did  not  work 
fr^'i'ly  afterw.ir*..  ;  ..'^.d  on  i/.sc  soils  the  young  plants  remained  lone 
s;alix.iary  :  indct  .1  the-  en  p  in  general  made  but  little  progress  lill 
tr.\v:u  ! ;  the  cr^l  of  July  ;  it  is  now,  however,  mostly  thinned  out, 
and  in  ;  im-  cases,  the  second  hoeing  has  cf  mm«nced.  Early  sown 
fields  v.-erc  greatly  annoved  by  the  fly,  whose  depredations  ccntinued* 
even  after  the  plants  v we  u\r  advance. I  in  the  rough  leaf,  which  has 
r.ccasi(*nL'd  blanks,  both  amongst  tiio  rutabagas,  and  early  sown  tur- 
nip ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  became  necessary  to  sow  a  second 
time.  Several  fields  also  missed  in  such  a  way,  as  to  give  reason  lo 
suspect  the  f|uaHty  of  the  seed  :  but  the  loss  ni  tliis  county  has  been 
small,  vvhen  compared  with  tliat  in  Roxburglishire,  where  the  failure 
attributed  to  this  c.iusr,  is  said  to  be  little  short  of  two  tliousand 
acres. 

Tlio  wheats  are  at  present  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  die  autumn 
iown  fieliis  arc  in  nyiny  r:;'..sv!S  thin.  Barley  is  generally  good  ;  and 
oats  promise  to  be  a  lull  crop,  parti«:d!ariy  upon  loamy  soils  after  lea. 
leas  and  beans  are  brih  luxuriai\t,  i)  :r  they  were  late  in  showing  the 
l',li>nni.  Upon  tlie  whole,  we  i.ave  soldi^i  seen  the  grain  crops  wear 
:i  more  promir.ing  aspect,  tlicuigh  much  still  depends  on  the  com- 
ploxioii  \\iiii'ii  the  v.  wither  shall  assume  b«'forc  harvest,  particularly 
as  appearance^  laih'n-  sc-ri  to  indicate  that  it  may  bo  a  late  one. 

'lue  we.vMer  pr: wd  extionjely  favourable  for  hay-making,  lill  the 
bci;iiir.'rij:  fi  1".  ':.  v^'k,  since  which  it  ha?^  been  much  interrupted  by 
ll;Ur.'J*.T-show£is  ;  ijie  cr»'p  in  general  will  not  piove  weighty,  having, 
in  many  cases,  been  pastured  in  the  *:pnng. 

'\-latoes  are  a  thriving  cr'-p,  and  almost  cntncly  free  of  the  curl. 
l^asiuics  ]i;ive  been  goivj,  and  leiui  stock  has  ail  along  found  a  ready 
market,  at  pi  ices  cf-nslderably  above  the  rates  of  last  year;  fat  has 
iiisohad  a  cm  rent  demind.  Beef  at  Ts.  (kl.  to  8s.  fid.  per  stone  sink  ; 
and  mutton  at  Sd.  t..  f'd.  per  lib.  aviirdupris. 

Louf*  w(»oi  has  bc.il  selling,  readily,  at  I .s.  per  lib.  avoirdupois  ; 
and  at  St  r>os\\\:ir:>  iair,  himbs  iold  from  'J.T  ioio  per  cf«/.  above  ihc 
rales  oflabl  m  ar. 

C(Mn  markets  have  been  advancing  of  late.  At  Berwick,  July  29tb, 
wheat  sold  from  fi(Ks.  to  T.>.s. ;  J^arley  fn  :n  l^'M,  to  85s. ;  oats  from 
Ills.  ti»  *20s.  ;  and  beans  from  42s.  to  Hs.  per  boll  of  six  Winchester 
bu:,hels. — //// '  ^/ .'./  2. 

Fifr.Jiirc  Quartrrh/  Report, 

In  this  c'oi.'nty,  a  coijtinued  tra6t  oi  dry  wtnther  n:ade  the  hay  crop 
ratlirr  li^hl  :  it  «nay,  liowever,  be  rntcd  at  ;.crir  ;ni  average  crop,  and 
was  gpiunilly  j;ft  up  in  excellent  order.  Tlie  price  is  luppofcd  to  bo 
fri)m  9H.  to  lod.  per  flone. 

On  the  26ih  July,  and  almoft  every  day  fince,  wc  have  had  continued 

niins  \ 
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rains  ;  but  partial  as  to  extent,  being  fair  in  one  part  of  the  county,  and 
niay  in  another,  alternately.  The  vi£iun]  being  modly  in  the  ear,  little 
is  lodged,  and  no  damage  has  cnfiied.  Wheat  is  a  good  crop  in  gene« 
ral ;  no  mildew  has  taken  place,  and  little  blacked  is  to  be  feen.  Oats 
are  every  where  good,  and  offer  an  abundant  crop.  Peas  and  beans  the 
fame*  Barley  is  alfo  good,  efpecially  what  was  early  fown  ;  but,  in  many 
fields,  a  mod  uncommon  quantity  of  blacked  ears  have  appeared,  parti- 
cularly in  the  fineil  foils. 

Turnips  came  up  unequally,  probably  owing  to  the  dry  weather  at 
/owing  ;  but,  lince  the  rains  commenced,  have  a  vigorous  appearance,  e- 
fpecially  the  plants  that  fprung  tiril ;  but  there  are  many  blanks.  Lit« 
tie  flax  was  fown  this  year,  as  feed  could  not  be  procured  ;  but  what  was 
fown  promifes  a  good  return.  Potatoes,  as  yet,  have  but  an  indifferent 
appearance,  not  filling  the  ground  well.  Since  the  rains,  however,  they 
have  mended  coiifiderably.  Paflures,  in  general,  are  excellent.  The 
cattle  thrive  well,  and  have  a  ready  demand  from  England.  The  vii^ual 
markets  continue  fleady,  with  almoft  no  variation  in  price. 

If  dry  warm  weather  fucceed,  there  is  rcafon  to  believe  the  harvcft 
m^ill  not  be  late.     Upon  the  whole,  the  profpedi  is  confoling  ;  and  it  is 

hoped  that  fcarcity  is  not  to  be  dreaded. -^^tg,  2. 

InvernesS'Shire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  froft  was  fo  fevere  on  the  lall  day  of  May  and  id  of  June,  as 
to  blacken  potatoes  that  were  above  ground,  and  the  young  fhoots  of 
trees  ;  and,  of  courfe,  to  do  material  damage  to  the  feveral  growing 
crops  of  grain.  On  the  whole,  we  have  had  a  favourable  fummer ;  a 
more  proinifing  crop  of  corn  having  been  ftldom  known  in  this  county  ; 
and  if  dr^-  weather  is  received,  the  harvell  will  not  be  late,  though  by 
no  means  fo  early  as  laii  year.  Amongll  the  wheats,  a  fingle  fmuttcd 
car  is  not  to  be  fcen  ;  but  many  of  the  bed  lirlds  are  much  affected  by 
the  yellow  gum  or  ruil ;  and  the  thin-chafTcd  fort  fully  as  much  as  the 
woolly-eared  variety.  The  haf  crop  is  rather  llglit ;  but,  in  general,  it 
is  well  fecured.  Many  complaints  of  turnips  not  having  brairded  equal- 
]y,  prevail ;  and,  on  the  whole,  this  plant  will  yield  an  mdifT^rent  crop ; 
though,  where  early  fown,  and  hufhandry  good,  they  are  not  much  a* 
xnifs. 

Black  cattle  and  Hiecp  continue  in  great  demand,  and  at  high  prices. 
Indeed,  for  a  long  time  paft,  there  has  not  been  a  more  favourable  year 
for  Highland  hufbandry  than  the  prefent  one.  Wool  has  advance-d  from 
two  to  three  (hillings  per  (lone.  Betf  and  Mutton  6d.  to  8d.  per  lib. ; 
Oatmeal  32s.  per  boll  of  9  (lone  Dutch;  and  there  is  abundance  of 
fupply  on  hand. —Aug.  3. 

P,  S. — On  Fiiday,  4th  inltant,  a  dreadful  thnndtr  florm,  accofrpanicd  by  a  d«- 
Iu£C  of  rain,  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lnverncf>,  and  loii^ed  all  the  hiroris 
corn»,  befidcs  doing  much  other  damage.  Ax.  Kirkhill,  feven  miUs  to  the  wc&twarl 
of  lorernefs,  a  fhower  nf  ice  felL  which  lay  on  the  ground,  undifT'lved,  rill  iltc  foHi- 
noon  of  Saturday.  About  40  (hccp  utre  killtd.  by  ore  fliot  of  Jighrning,  on  tie 
hill  (itiMted  betwixt  the  Aird  and  Urquhart.     Mauy  fields  of  potatoes  &nd  beans  afc 

nearly  destroyed. Aujr.  8. 

Mid'Lofhian  Qinarierly  Report. 

Om  the  three  lad  days  of  May  and  ift  of  June,  great  quantities  cf 
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ntn  ai.d  fnow  fell,  accompani"d  wirli  frofl,  which  not  only  drenched  antl 
•'hilled  the  la!i«!,  but  |-rovt'd  hii;hly  inimical  to  the  growth  of  the  vari- 
riiis  crop*;,  and  to  vf^-'tatioii  afterwanls.  Siuc'r  the  middle  of  June,  the 
v.'c::tn«T  lins  hcL-n  n:orp  favonraM'',  h<'th  in  !»»^-*ni()tin^  vegetation,  and 
fir  fucct  l^fidly  corductiujr  the  opi-n'ticMis  of  fu miner-fallow,  and  drefiing 
the  i.'r».en  chmis,  Havmikintr  has  h«*n  executed  almott  without  inter- 
rnpMon,  in  the  bcil  j^^fllSle  condition. 

From  thefe  cirruniiianccs,  the  crop*:,  which  had  fufr»*red  much  by 
♦}e  feveilty  of  ihecold  aiid  exc«^fs  of  muilhire  early  in  .lune,  have  great- 
ly rccovorof!,  at.d  have  rrgn'ned  a  proir.ifiu:;  appt arnnce.  Indeed,  the 
lili^iil  (T  yt.Uovv  rult  is  ajpinrnt  in  m.niy  fi!='l'^s  of  wheat  ;  but  this  is 
partial,  ai.d  only  affcfts  thofe  fi.'ld?  which  happened  to  be  in  bloom 
ivi)c:»  rv/o  hoii'.-erom  d:'ys  occuncd  ab<»:it  a  fortnight  fince.  Should  dry* 
fci.ial  wtath'T  prevail  through  the  prefcMit  month,  a  full  average  crop 
ir.ay  he  looked  for. 

Oats  and  barley  may  likewifc  be  rated  at  an  average  crop,  with  the 
reception  of  thofe  upon  thin  foils  and  an  inipervidus  bottom.  Beans 
?.nJ  peas  from  to  go  too  much  to  llraw.  Potitoes  are  more  various.  Such 
as  ^^row  upon  deep  dry  loams  look  line  ;  while  thofe  upon  heavy  damp 
fc;ils  ?:re  indiff.rc-.Jt. 

Ki:y  is  v.-'ll  got,  and  of  fi'i'?  quality.  Perhaps  it  would  be  advifable 
thnt  evciy  farmer  fiiould  fet  afh!c  a  portion  of  it  for  his  own  horfes,  now 
whi'ii  c]\}n'r  has  ;jot  to  fo  gror.t  a  price  at  the  metropolis  ;  while  thofe  at 
p.  dillaiicc  riuHit  never  to  part  with  a:.v  of  it,  unlcfs  it  can  otherwife  be 
replaced  in  rr-.ainire.      The  demand  to  England  for  cattle  ftill  continues 

Lriilv ;  confcquently,  h'gh  prjrs  are  maintained. ^ffg-  3- 

I  J  lit  r  from  Falkirk^  -^";r«  4« 

*  Tr  the  wf-at'er,  fin.  e  lall  report,  has  not  been  invariably  fuch  as 
tlie  taimer  could  hav.  wifhed,  it  has  not,  upon  the  whole,  been  unfa- 
vour  •.I^1^»  to  the  varied  purpofes  of  agricultui-e.  Drought  has  been  at 
t.mcs  exceflive,  hut  never  long  continued,  without  the  iiitervention  of  mo- 
tVrate  rains  ;  and  thefe  have  not  hitherto  gone  the  length  of  lodg^npr  the 
crops  to  any  ext^'ut ;  which  has  been  the  cafe  before  tliis  period  of  the 
feafor,  for  fome  year^  pall ;  an-:!,  particularly  lall  year.  The  gn»ate(l  want, 
hithtilo,  has  been  a  due  degree  of  heat,  which  tlii-eatens  to  throw  general 
hj'.rwrll  Intp, — a  circumllaiice  always  to  he  dreaded  in  our  northern  cli- 
TMtt.  We  {hull  prohal.'ly  have  parti^d  harveil  m  two  or  thri*e  weeks, 
I'.it  i:ot  likely  to  becnnic  gei.eral  before  the  end  of  the  month,  or  be- 
j  :i;i.i-.  g  i»f  September.  Motliin  r  could  have  cKceeded  tlic  admirable 
V  <:itlier  of  hay-h;;rvelK  Fi-m  the  time  the  fcythe  entered  to  work,  until 
tiie  hay  was  iitlicr  in  tic  ftiiLk  or  fecured  in  the  tramp-rick,  not  a  ihower 
of  i:;'y  yi  i.T  qwcnc".  It  is  ili-.Tcfore  got  up  ii:  th<?  higheft  poflible  ftate 
Hi  p' ifvc^tie:!,  I'.nd  turns  out,  aItht)Ugn  by  no  means  a  weighty  crop,  yet 
cor.llderabiv  b-tter  tSan  was  expet^ted  fome  time  ago,  ■  It  mended  great- 
'.•  li.ji:!^  il'.e  la!l  tvo  or  three  we^ks  previous  to  cutting.  The  price 
iii'lei!  at  is.  a  llonr,  bt  ha-  flice  rarher  fallen:  the  buyers  feem  now 
to  nitke  a  fiaii  1  at  loc',,  ailhough  the  fellers  do  not  readily  accede  to 
tiittt  i^ricc. 

•  Our 
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«  Our  grain  crops  may  be  reported  fully  equal  to  an  average,  ex- 
cept wheat,  wliich,  as  ftated  in  laft  report,  is  pretty  generally  thin  on 
the  ground,  and  will  be  therefore  deficient  in  bulk  :  probably,  how- 
ever, from  not  having  yet  been  lodged,  it  will  turn  out  of  better  quality 
than  la  ft  year.  Early  fown  barley  will  be  a  tolerable  crop  ;  what  was 
late  is  far  lefs  promifinpr.  Oats  are  almoft  every  where  a  fair  crop,  and, 
in  many  fituations,  excellent.  This  is  faid  to  be  alfo  the  cafe  in  the 
moorlands,  where  they  conftitute  the  principal  article  of  produce.  Beans 
are,  upon  the  whole,  probably  the  btft  crop  in  the  Carfe,  and  promife 
a  better  return  than  for  fome  years  pail.  Paftures  have  carried  through 
a  larger  flock  than  ufual ;  are  ftill  excellent;  and,  with  the  moiffure late- 
ly received,  are  likely  to  continue  to  afford  a  full  bite.  The  feafon  has 
afforded  every  facility  for  the  important  procefs  of  fummer-fallowing, 
which  is  therefore  in  an  advanced  ftate,  and  generally  in  good  order. 
Our  grain-market  has  not  fuffered  the  fall  pretty  generally  looked  for  at 
the  time  of  laft  report,  in  confequence  of  the  then  fituation  of  affairs 
with  America.  On  the  contrary,  m  the  face  of  a  pretty  confiderable 
importation  from  tliat  country,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  harveft,  with 
an  appearance  of  fteady  weather,  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  gradually 
creeping  up,  which  would  have  been  lefs  furprifing  had  it  occurred  three 
months  ago  :  but  on  no  fubjedt  are  we  apt  to  form  more  erroneous  opi- 
nions than  on  this ;  it  feems  often  to  fet  every  rational  conjc6ture  at  de« 
fiance.  Our  prefent  price  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Haddington, 
that  is  to  fay,  our  average  price  ;  for  our  top  prices  never  reach  fo  high 
as  in  that  market.  In  the  courfe  of  the  quarter,  the  butcher  market 
has  rifen  a  little,  but  1  -f.  than  the  price  of  cattle  would  feem  to  warrant.  * 

Forfarsiiire  Quarterly  Report. 
Thb  weather,  during  the  preceding  quarter,  has  been  more  favour- 
able for  the  growth  of  plants,  than  for  cleaning  the  ground.  The  firft 
two  weeks  of  June  were  wet,  and  the  fowing  of  tuniips  much  impeded 
and  unfalisfadlorily  executed.  The  remaii.der  of  t!ie  month  was  dr)*  ; 
arJ,  conf.  quently,  a  gri'ater  part  of  the  turnip  crop  was  later  fown  than 
in  ordinary  \i:«rs.  Many  fields  were  fown  a  fecond  time,  and  the  braird 
of  them  now  appears  clofe.  On  the  whole,  the  tut  nip  crop  has  a  lefs 
promilirg  afpecl  than  for  fevcral  years  paft,  the  early  fown  being  thin 
planted  and  uncqu  I  in  growth.  The  moft  of  July  has  been  warm 
fhowery  weatlier,  and  the  crop  has  improved  confiderably  in  bulk  ;  but 
the  wet  weather  ir»  now  continuing  ferioufly  long  ;  and  the  bad  cffedif 
of  it  laft  year  j  re  fomewhat  dreaded  on  the  wlieat  crop.  A  yellow  rult 
has  appeared  pretty  generally  on  tiie  ear  ;  but  little  of  the  crop  is  yet 
lodged.  A  tract  of  thy,  clear  weather  is  moft  anxioufly  looked  for. 
The  harveft,  at  all  event?,  will  certainly  be  late  ;  and  little  grain  will  be 
cut  down  Ix'fore  the  fitft  week  of  September. 

Notwithftanding  the  uncommon  high  rents  given  for  grafs  parks,  this 
will  be  a  good  year  f«>r  the  grazier.  Lvery  maiket,  for  two  or  three 
months  back,  has  been  better  than  the  preceding  one  ;  and  cattle  of  c- 
very  defcription  are  as  iu^h  in  price  as  at  any  torn^er  j»criod.  Their  va- 
lue is  not  likely  to  fall  for  a  few  vear?  yet,  if  it  mjjv  be   iLferied  from 
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ihv  f.Mrcitj'  of  Rock  in  the  coiritry.  Sheep  and  horfes  have  alfo  had  a 
brifk  }n!;\ 

'."ho  \\?.j  crop  is  mollly  yet  in  the  fi'hls  :  the  price  for  new  hay  is  a- 
br^iit  ic<\.  or  I  ni.  per  iKme.  The  hi^h  price  p.iid  good  demand  for  e- 
vcry  ari'cl  ■  of  farm  pro:!r.  o  is  Ihll  ii:C!e:!linLj  the  rent  of  land.  A  farm 
of  go.jd  gri)r.nvj,  :it  an  ordi.iary  thilance  from  Diarkets,  canii'jt  "be  got 
undes  ^h  or  5I.  an  acre. 

Gnin  n.fir.kcts  haw  hfcn  rn*.rer  r:ii:i;^  of  l-JtP.  Good  wheat  bihigs 
upwards  of  50s.  per  boli  ;  c»th"r  ^r^Mu-  t'  ri)..-:ly  o\it  of  tii-  TirmLTs' 
bauds;  hat  iio  ai^prchci  Lor.  <>»   l-arc  y  till  thi-  ^'O  is  got  in. — -^^'S'  5« 

Lctier  froiif  (Vny-nn^  yfi"^tt<t  ."3. 

*  Tnovck  :.;  "  nui!!:!  .t  ,;  .1- ;•'■  -.it!  .1i:ly  a. /re  not  difiin;ruii"necl  for 
th:it  ^«^Mi:.  1  wur  .rl.  nfually  .'itle'i  !;i.u  nii  fiirnnv.T,  yet  tlie  v.-:itlier  ha* 
l»ce'i  I.:!li  Vntly  '."oo,!,  upon  th**  whole,  to  advance  T''e  f^rowing  crop?, 
in  thjir  \\\\\  to  inriinrity,  •"  '  -.  ••?"''  lU't  hr  iho.t  of  ?ny  former  feafon. 
If  tho  weather,  which  hs'  t-i  lift  liiiriijjT  tlie  l.ill  r:j(ht  days,  clu'ar 
up,  and  rontinue  fjir  and  \»  rir.,  we  art-  of  opinion  the  lurvcll  will  not 
be  aV.('Vf»  a  fortnight  IjJler  tliiin  liH  year. 

*  Wheit^,  which  at  o:ii' ti;r..'  ha.l  a  ih'-n  c.n]  rather  ihojlTerent  appear- 
ance, Wire  worirlLrful!)  iir.p:\  v  d  by  the  refrefhi  'g  ihowers  of  the  month 
of  July ;  i:n.l  prumife,  if  i\A  an  abii  .d-m*,  at  l':*all  rsn  averai^e  crop.  Oata 
are  e^-ry  wliero  I'lxnriar-.t ;  To  are  btv.r.v.-  and  peas;  a*id  luith  promife  well. 

'  Fot.itovs  look  well  on  potnTo  j^roiuid  ;  bii*.  on  nther  landn,  they  prc- 
font  an  iiii'iiM.reia  and  fn  kly  afptct.  It  is  dre-ided  tljat  they  will  bo  de- 
ficient in  f|'.!T:tity.  Hay,  tl'.oui^h  a  li^ht  cn^p,  is  of  excellent  qiiality, 
and  w:»N  all  fccured  in  the  lu-tl  c:)ii(]itic>n. 

*  The  in)j>ortaiioiis  of  wheat  and  flour  into  the  Clyde  from  America, 
bnv»»  ret,  a3  yet,  b.VM  equal  to  our  exprcVitions  ;  «ind  though  lar(re 
<]U;  *.tios  of  both,  j)?rtieiilarly  of  tiie  latter,  have  arrived  thence  at  1-i- 
verj..;..',  and  confideraljle  pur  chafes  been  made  there  on  Glafgow  ac- 
co'jii*.  ;  not  nu)re  dirt  6t  and  circuitous,  have  yet  reached  our  market, 
than  aI:ont  80CO  hamuli  flo:ir,  aijd  1300  quarters  of  wheat.  Tijis  in- 
coji/iJ«.rable  fupjdy,  with  the  ufual  quantity  from  the  niTlh  and  eafl  of 
tScolia'.id,  (the  Ilo'  k  of  old  wheat  beirg  much  nd'.iced),  was  infuificient 
to  pr4  vent  fluctuati.in  in  the  price  of  this  grain.  It  has  for  fome  lime, 
ihercl.ire,  been  inclining  upwards  ;  and  this  rlln:g  propenfity  received  a 
fielh  fpnr  on  Wednefui'y,  by  the  arrival  of  papers  from  Air.crir?,  an- 
Doiin.n.g  the  proceeding.i  in  Congrefs  with  regard  to  the  Non-interooiirfe 
ail.  It  i&  not  for  us  to  cnrer  into  a  diicMfilon  of  this  fubjedt.  There 
i^e  variou*:  opiiiions  rcfp'^Oting  it ;  but  it  is  our  firm  perfuafjon,  tliat  no- 
thing iT.Gjt  of  the  mofl  urgent  ncv'tifity  will  induce  the  Americani  again 
t'l  recur  to  that  fyiicm  «;r  felf-dfiiial,  which  lias  already  proved,  and 
n'i'.iit  eve;*  prove,   io  lui'ions  to  their  iiiterells. 

*  Th'j  iniforiations  from  Ireland,  fince  our  hill  letter,  have  anrauntcd 
to  ^(  j-jrc  hulls  oats,  and  Rroo  holl;>  of  oatmeal.  This  confidcrable  bi- 
H..\  h«r.  be-jJi  *l".e  m'.  riM-i  of  pi.  fcrvii^g  a  Ib-adiiicf^  in  the  market  ;  and  as 
ir:-'-:  aniv^L  aio  itiil  c/pefTled,  it  {"^  prol>nble  tlie  price  will  experience  lit- 
tle   L'ri.iijn  fr*'  fon:e  lin.c.     We  fuhjoin  the  iri'.es  current. 

'  State 


£  Z  Irs*. }  ditto  of  140  lib. 
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*  State  of  Glasgow  Markets,  Saturday,  5th  August. 
Scotch  Wlicat     -      4()S.  —  50s.     p.  boll  Linlithgowshire  measure. 

American  do.     -     * J^- "  f'^' }  ditto  of  240  lib. 
Irish  do.     -     45s.  —  47s.  J 

Irish  Mealing  Oats   l>7s.  —  28s.     ditto  of  264  lib. 

Scotch  Potatoe  do.   '2f>s.  —  28s.  1   ,.  ^    t»     '-        t.- 

,.,.       o      11       J        oo         n4     c  ditto  Kennewshire  measure. 

Ditto  bmall      do.     2-5s.  —  1:4s.  \ 

English  Beans 

Scotch    do. 

Scotch  Oatmeal 

Irish      do. 

Fine  Flour  76s.  —  78s.     p.  sack  of  280  lib. 

Amer.  superfine  do  50«i.  —  52s.     p.  barrel. 

East  Lothian  Quart e)  It/  Report. 
The  month  of  May  coiicLid^d  in  an  unfavourable  manner,  and  .Tune 
opened  with  froll  and  fiiow  ; — a  circiimUance  not  hitherto  recogniz^i  in 
the  agricultural  annals  ot  this  coarty.  Winter  wheats  of  courfe  fufFereil 
feverely,  and  have  not  recovered  from  the  chock  then  fu stained.  The 
fpring  fown  crops  were  Lfi  injured  ;  and,  viewii.g  them  in  a  general  man- 
ner, may  be  reported,  at  this  time,  as  promifing  an  oidinary  average. 

Still  much  depends  upon  the  fucceeding  weather ;  for  none  of  the 
crops  are  out  of  dang<*r,  efpecially  fpring  fown  wheats.  Even  winter 
wheats  received  injury  from  the  d.impi  and  fogs  which  preceded  the  late 
rains,  many  fit  Ids  being  covered  by  oaker  or  gum,  and  feve»^l  attack- 
ed by  a  worm  on  the  ear  ;  and,  as  rniny  weather  ft  ill  continues,  incaku- 
lable  mifchief  may  be  expecled.  On  the  whole,  the  grain  <^ops  are  in 
a  perilous  (late,  all  the  ftrong  fields  being  lodged,  and  few  of  them  fo 
forward  as  to  promife  regular  harveft.  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
Oats,  efpecially,  are  later  than  ufually  happens. 

Hay  is  generally  Hacked  in  good  order  ;  but  clovers,  which  were  de« 
paft.ured  in  the  fpring  with  fheep  or  cattle,  now  cutting,  or  lately 
cut,  are  not  in  good  condition.  Turnips  are  not  fo  forward  as  ufual* 
much  bad  feed  being  fuwn,  wliieh  will  be  an  incalculable  lofs,  not  on- 
ly to  many  individuals,  but  ultimately  to  the  public.  The  feed  was 
evidently  o/^  a^ff;  therefore,  in  numeious  inllanccs,  brairded  imperfeft- 
3y.  Where  it  did  braird,  the  plarits  were  fickly  and  debilitated  ;  con- 
fequently,  unable  to  hear  up  under  the  fl;t;htell  adverfe  circumllaace. 
Ruta  baga  and  yellow  turnips  make  a  fine  appearance,  good  feed  hav- 
ing been  procui^ed  of  tlirfe  Vcirieties  ;  and  there  are  inllances  of  yellow 
turnips  havincr  been  fit  for  Irtti  g  wut  eight  days  foonc-r  than  white 
ones,  though  fown  in  the  fame  day,  and  upon  the  fame  field  ;  entirely 
owing  to  the  llrength  of  tlie  plant,  produced  by  frefh,  healthy  fe«d, 
'M-hich  had  not  been  kept  for  more  than  one  year,  or  received  any  da- 
mage in  the  Hack,  or  previoufly  in  the  winning  procefs. 

Except  for  wheat,  the  grain  markets  have  been  nearly  (lationary. 
This  article  has  advanced  confideriiMy,  and  would  have  advanced  a 
great  deal  more,  had  not  foreign  importations  interfered.  The  butcher 
market  dill  keeps  up  ;  and,  from  the  great  rife  upon  lean  flock,  there 
feeniB  little  probability  that  a  declenfion  will  take  place  through  th« 
leafoD  in  the  price  of  beef  or  mutton. 
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At  the  general  fi'flions  of  the  county,  it  was  moved,  and  unanimoufly 
refuivcd,  to  tliank  tlic  Rit:iJt  Honourable  Lord  Bimning  for  his  able 
niid  indepc[iceiit  conduct  in  Parliament,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  con- 
itant  and  unremitt.-d  attention  /iTuwn  by  liis  LorvHhip  to  every  public 
mcafure  conne£lecl  with  the  a '■riciilturJ  and  commercial  iaterefts  of  the 
country.  This  mc^afin*  h:is  ^i\'k:i\  groat  fuisf-iclion,  being  decidedly 
<l\w  to  the  public  conduct  of  the  noble  p*  rfona  ^e.  At  the  (lieep  (how 
hi  Scougliall,  his  !ie:dth,  witli  t'-roe  tl'nc's  tinvo,  was  drunk  by  the  com- 
jiaiy  tliere  afTcinbled  ;  and  this  being  done  by  an  afTemblage  of  agri- 
«.ulLi:rills  of  the  firll  refpctPtabiiity,  evinced  thfir  entire  approbation  of 
hi.^  public  conduit,  and  the  gr.ititUile  felt  for  prefenting  the  petition 
from  this  county  refpeCting  th?  ]*rnperty-tax,  in  which  bufinefs  his 
JLonllhip  a6led  in  tlic  mull  p.dite  an  i  handi'ome  manner. Aiigm  ?• 

P.  S. — Sncc  the  above  was  wiirtvn,  the   com  c-o^-^  have  hrcn  much  injured  by 
a  contiiiuanvc  of  iinf::vftiirable  uenthn  ;  an:l  i:  is  i  'vv  .lilvovcr^^i.  that  many  tieldiof 
v*i".irc.  v.hcd?  arc  hlaftctl.  tlKn:r>re  ciin.irin^  pn  m  .lii^ly.     On  Msc  ni^ht  of  Thari^ 
«iay,   loth   in'.bii  t,  a  ftvcrc  tlun\?cr  il.-iin  -xvuiil  i,  .iii-nmii.jr.icil  with  heavy  rain  ; 
anJ  aa  -A-catikr  of  the  like  n.itiirc  Ibll  i-.>ii:iiiu^>,  lo*  uli.-i:trilc  dan;a^e  mud  necefTirily 
be  iKitainecl  by  every  Lrnicr  wljojc  crop?  a.c  .\!i.vc   iic:iio.ri:y.     Wet  weather  during 
the  p»:Acfl".»  of  r.llii:j;  ami  rijining,  is  iLrtly  n^idc.i  in  thij*  C'»uniy.     In  faO,  fuch 
ucitixr  is  the  LTcatuil  evil  wl.ich  c  n  bcfal  "I'c  ImibTdry  of  a  corji  i]iUri£t,  and, 
in   it5  conftquciiCvS,  gciici"illy  .»pcri:ci  ayainil  tl  e  'j-.i-r  in  rlirt^  propurtinn  to  the 
j^ro]ncfsof  the  fi'il  which  he  poIldKs,  ond  lo  the  n.-hneis  «>f  the  crops  thereupon 
pro.)ii:cd.     Tnc  harvcll,  at  ail  evciits  mull  now  be  late.     Some  fii.lds  of  barley  pro- 
f.'\'.c  to  he  leady  tor  the   l).*k!c  in  cit^ht  days  or  \'o  \  but  cer.ciul  haivcft  cannot  be 
eA;.^cctcd  Ibuncf  il'jtn  ih.e  firll  *tck  oi'Scptembci. — 14.  Au^ujl, 

E  N  gTa  N  1). 

Norihumhertand  Qjinrtcrltj  Report, 

The  fine  weather,  durinyj  the  ^rcattil  part  of  May,  terminated  on  the  . 
"^'h,  and  was  fucccedtd  hy  cold  and  rains  until  the  tr.iddle  of  June; 
■.  y  wJ.ich  many  foils  were  to  drL-nclicd  with  wet,  ao  to  prevent  ploughs 
r-iif  t'ir  eipfht  or  ten  days.  The  remainder  of  Jinie  w.is  fair  and  fine. 
'i'iu-  firft  ten  days  of  July  were  wet  anvl  cold.  From  that  period  to  the 
I  !i  feijt,  the  weather  lias  Leon  warm,  dry,  and  very  favourable  to  the 
hav  iiarvell. 

The  fallows  for  turnips  upon  flronpr  loams,  that  were  rendered  fo 
r!!).lviy  by  the  dry  wcatlu'r  in  May,  got  ii;to  the  oppofite  exljnr.e 
1  y  tiie  j.;Teat  falls  of  rain,  and  made  unfit  for  fowing  turuips  upon 
rli-^m  ;  hiit,  to  the  dry  lij_^ht  loams,  this  w.t  was  of  the  ^nateft  advan- 
t:''.';?>  tile  y»->u.i;j  plantb  hcii^j  up  in  a  few  days  after  the  feed  was  depo- 
;.  ...vi  ;  hut  dii-ippenrcd  ai^ain  aluioll  as  readily,  being  eaten  off  by  the 
Jiv  ,  wliioiJ  tjccai'ijned  a  ^rojt  many  field>  to  be  fow.i  twice,  and  fome 
...!.:•  been  low;,  three  tinits.  Thi;?  ii-llct  was  fcareely  known  here  for- 
.T'.M-iy,  Of  hte  years,  it  iia^  incieaiVd  yltv  much,  clpeeially  in  the  three 
l:iil  ;  hut  ilie  raviiG^i'S  of  llii-^  v^'ar  are  hv  far  tl.c  m(ilt  cxtt'iifive-  From 
i«!-j  <.:;vi;ni:lance  ot  a  f'cor.d  l"»wlii4,',  tuinips  are  very  late,  ai.d  at  pre- 
I'ei  t  ill  a  ir.o.'c  iniprumifnrr  Iti.t.-. 

"k  !.e  jor\  crt'ps  upon  eliiy  foils  and  noift  loams  are  thin,  I  oth  in  this 
conr-ty  and  the  county  of  Durham.      Upon   'ry  foils  the  crop  is  lu:(uri 
^it,  not  oiily  of  wlu.'at  after  turnipS|  but  of  every  other  f]>ecii  s  of  g.-jin  • 
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Whether  it  may  be  produdlive,  depemls  on  the  weather  for  the  two  or 
three  enfuing  weeks.     The  harveil  will  be  late. 

Of  new  grafs  the  hay  crops  are  very  light,  the  red  chwrT  being  much 
deftroyed  by  the  feverity  of  tlie  winter.  In  mod  places  tliere  is  not  one 
third  of  the  clover  tlicTC  (lioulJ  liave  been  ;  and,  upon  thiu,  wet  foils, 
it  is  totally  deftroyed.     Upon  dry  old  meadows,  the  hay  crop  is  great. 

Our  corn  markets  are  advancing,  efpecially  for  wlieat  of  good  qiiali* 
ty,  of  which  there  is  little  in  the  farmers*  hands.  What  is  now  to 
bring  to  market  is  moilly  of  Very  inferior  quality,  and  much  of  it  that 
will  yield  only  a  fcanty  portion  of  flour. 

The  markets  for  fat  Hock  have  been  pretty  regular  through  the 
quarter,  and  prices  good.  Beef  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  flone  of  14  lib. 
fink  ;  and  mutton  8s.  6d.  to  95.  The  demand  for  wool  is  greater  than 
laft  year,  and  prices  higher.  The  average  price  for  long  wool  is  I  ft. 
per  lib. 9  and  for  Cheviot  is.  8d.  per  lib.  At' Yetholm  fair,  long- 
woolled  lambs  fi)ld  from    16s.  to  223.  per  head,  and  Cheviot  from  los. 

to  14s. 27.  Jtilj/. 

Sussex  Qjitartcrhf  Report, 

Ix  the  beginning  of  June  tliere  was  a  continuation  of  fine  niins, 
which  were  of  great  service  to  every  kind  of  produce  ;  and  to  theso 
lains  succeeded  about  three  weeks  of  remarkably  fine  weather,  which 
permitted  the  whole  of  the  artificial  grasses  to  be  got  up  \xi  capital  or- 
der ;  but  the  rain  that  fell  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  meadow 
grass,  which,  to  a  very  great  extent,  was  exposed  to  repeated  wash- 
ings, and  of  course  much  injured  ;  but  fine  weather  again  succeed- 
ing, gave  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  drying  it,  and  of  finishing 
tlie  hay  harvest  in  a  very  favourable  manner.  Both  natural  and  ar- 
tificial grasses  may  be  estimated  at  an  average  produce,  nie  injury^ 
however,  sustained  by  the  hay  has  been  amply  recompensed  by  tlie 
benefit  the  turnips  derived,  and,  indeed,  every  species  of  corn.  Oats 
would  have  been  a  very  deficient  crop  but  for  the  very,  seasonable 
rains,  tliough  they  must  still  prove  under  an  average  pn^duce.  Tlie 
barley  and  peas  are  very  promising  ;  the  latter  unusually  good,  up- 
on all  varieties  of  soils.  The  wheats  are  much  improved  within  tlie 
last  six  weeks,  and  will  adijit  the  sickle  in  a  few  days  :  ihey  will 
certainly  not  reach  an  average  crop  :  the  deficiency  may  be  estimat- 
ed at  least  at  one  fifth  :  I  am  afraid  it  will  prove  gr,iter,  as  they 
arc  generally  thin  on  die  ground,  even  on  the  good  land  near  tlie  sea- 
coast  :  tliey  are  best  on  the  strons^e.^t  and  heaviest  soils.  Hitherto 
tliere  has  been  no  appearance  of  blight ;  and  if  any  reliance  is  to  bo 
placed  upon  the  old  observsyon,  ot  its  yielding  well  from  the  num. 
ber  of  black  ears,  the  wheat  crop  may  prove  better  than  at  present 
ei  pec  ted.  Beasts,  sheep,  and  lambs,  are  much  in  demand,  and  of 
course  fetch  high  prices.  Cart  horses  uncommonly  high.  Oxen  appear 
coming  more  into  fashion.  South  Dov/u  wool  has  been  very  eagerly 
purchased,  at  2s.  6d.  per  lib.  the  inferior  soits;    the  better  kinds 

fetch  3s. ;  and  5/.  per  tod  of  32  lib.  is  expected. 'AOth  July, 

Leiler  from  a  Farmer  in  JValeSy  SOth  Julj/, 

*  Thi  hay  harveft  has  been  remarkably  good ;  and  httic  of  that  ar- 
ticTe  remains  in  the  field.     A  tract  of.  cgld  wet  wcatlter^  :.i  the  end  of 
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Mfly  an^ ''cginring  of  June,  thrraterfc!  to  rutn  the  wlmt  cMpi  but 
Ihr  warmlh  of  the  (.-uttpii  mttnth  hu  rccpwrrcl  it  conlidrraU)-,  iSe  Aaw 
bring  He»r  in  tht  reed.  »tii]  ilie  ears  wr!'  f4IeJ.  If  ([ootl  witstW  c 
tiuijp,  hiirvcd  will  b>-  pincml  nt-xt  iwpck  ih.nugh  ilu  vale  uf  Gbmori 
Chita  will  be  of  IrTilc  bulk,  bein;;  Ib.irr  i<i  flnw,  though  fall  oC  o 
The  pouio.ost  i'  now  gnifrnlly  T-own  here ;  and  t  mucb  ire«er  bn)i„ 
of  graautl  it  under  thni  ^rain  ihsn  ufiral,  ihtn  heiTij;  no  mtrlut  (brit 
Icy.  Pm»  am!  vi'tcUfs,  in  f[fii«fBl,  sn-  fair  crop*  i  hut  bcran*  bwti 
ftil'tl  in  ihe  two  lad  years,  ni-e  jfiwen  iip  j  anj,  to  mjr  kaowle<l^,  tW 
ia  not  une  field  oF  them  in  thf  diltrid.  Turnip«i  iit  mnny  p]«cr>i  Ib 
Well ;  though  many  P.flils  were  tslier  off  liy  th'?  fly,  which  is  "CTTfli 
viilfnl,  nbout  the  midillif  of  tk-  re:ifoo  ;  fn  that  ihofr  (irft  and  Utl  G 

froitiife  to  he  bell.     PdIaimb  will  not  he  a  gnrat  cmp,  as  ihv  t 
as  lately  been  too  dry  fur  theoi.     A«  for  frtiii,  thei'i-  19  a  geiier.<I  o 
pl.iint  o(^  the  orchinli  having  failcdi  owing  10  (he  coUl  dun[i  weather  in 
April  and  Mny. 

'  Corn  tnBTkcti  rtmiti  nearly  ibiionnry.  Wlu-n  thf  American  im- 
porisiion*  wcr«  made,  our  millers  (lopped  biiyinji,  acid  whenC  bnerci!  m 
price  for  a  forinight  or  fo  -,  but  it  ha  now  p<it  up  to  tUe  old  rate,  a^ 
threatens  tosdvanee  tiif;lier,  »  we  h^ve  ver^-  1'ltlu  ftuck  in  hand.  Cat- 
iIt)  both  fat  and  lean,  keep  their  jirice,  and  fo  do  (licep.  Lainbt  tbffi 
t6s.,  have  been  foli!  a'  " 


fold  laft  year  ai 
fiarcc  and  dear. 


ind  211.  Store  p<g»  1  . 
Wool  baa  varied  mucH  in  price,  owin^  lo  the  ffreu 
quanliiy  lilely  palhcd  into  the  market ;  cbere  bein^;,  fur  liiiiiUr  qualitiu, 
given  froni  i;«.  to  411.  per  Itone  <jf  }i  lib.,  on  diSl-rent  dayiu 

•  1  liBve  fecn  but  iw"  fields  of  wheat  touched  with  blight  ihi»  year  ; 
one  of  thetna.pretty  full  t-rop,  and  the  other  indiffertnl,     Ujion  exa- 
mining them>  I  obftTved  a  barberry  tree  in  llic  hedge  oppofite  lo  one  of 
the  tiHds ;  and  it  v/u*  rcmatkeJ  in  me,  that  the  part  of  the  Held  nppo* 
fnt  the  tree  had  not  cfcaped  blight  during  the  four  paft  crepii  of  tlot 
(p-uia  which  had  been  mif««l  upon  it.     In  the  other  tic-Id,  (he  occupier 
wenlioaed  that  hia  predeceff'ir  ba.i  left  olF  fuwing  wheal  upon  it,  though 
.  the  beft  Uiil  ill  ihe  furtn,  meirly  becaufe  that  the  j^ratn  wus  slvay* 
blighted.     VVc  went  to  cKainiiie  the  BeM,  and  found  a  burliurrx  live  la 
the  hedge,  around  Hhii:'h,  for  many  y^tiUt  the  wheat  was  a*  if  tt  liod 
i   had  been  burnt  up.     Indeed,  Uie  wliule  field  wm  affected  in  fonw  da:- 
greet    but  ihf  iarthcr  from  the  barberry,  the  hfe   hjury   apjieMcil. 
Then- arc  feveral  other  fieUs  ill  thin  nei^hbonrhood  afiVded  (omeihitig 
•  it)  tile  iame  way,  all  of  tJirm   neur  f«rni-houfei,  »here  a  tm  uf  thai 
I  fort  i»  generally  ptantedi  as  the  inner  bark  is  faid  to  be  a  cniam  oftj^ 

for  the  yellow  jaundicei  tlie  tree  being  called  in  Wvllh,  ihc  ^in  t' 
'  tntSin,  which  mean*,  tlie  yellow  diltufe  tree. ' 

Torkthin  Qtiarierhf  ReporU 
Tug  crops  of  ihia  country  are  itt  prefcot  likely  to  be  equal  tat% 
I  aveia;;*.     Wheat  in  iTcneral  lock*  uncommonly  wcH  1  tliaitgbr  pf  1 
I   furtic  fyoiptomi  of  mildew  Uavu  appeared  in  (lie  lower  parta  of  tbe  CO 
I  ty.     Oitilcy  it  goijd  uu  well  maiiiij>'d  bnj.     Oni*  are  mudi  at  uffti 
""leniii  aud  iieni  fliow  n  eapitnl  ap{H-anin<;r ;  but)  unluckily.  (h>it  rftmMma 
itSi,  eonimoiily  caUed  in  the  louthetii  i-ouniies  iho  CoUk',  haa  Ouib- 
ucad  bis  dcltruftivc  optraiiotu  in  Ctvttrsl  places.  ^^^ 
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.  The  fummcr  and  turnip  fallows  have  been  carried  on  without  material 
hinderance.  Turnips  are  doing  tolerably  welly  notwithftanding  the 
drought  of  the  lad  two  or  tltrce  weeks.  Here  and  there  patches  of 
drilled  Swedifh  and  common  forts  have  l>e^un  to  make  their  appearance; 
the  fuccefs  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  contribute  to  the  further 
eztenfion  of  that  fyftem  of  management-— a  fydem  fraught  with  many 
advantages  both  to  the  cultivator  and  to  the  iuterells  of  agriculture- 
Hay  and  clover  do  not  afford  fo  abundant  crops  as  lad  year  ;  but  the 
pafturea  are  uncommonly  good  and  nutritive.  From  every  appearance, 
cattle  and  (heep  are  not  likely  to  be  cheap,  as  the  fecond  crop  of  clover, 
from  the  fine  (howers  lately  received,  is  likely  to  exceed  the  fir  (I.  Wool 
felli  well.  Fine  forts  fo  high,  as  to  bring  that  bad  breed,  the  fheep  of 
Spain»  into  fafhion  ;  but  honcfl  John  Bull  will  foon  find  to  his  cod,  that 
fine  lady's  cloth  is  but  a  forry  exchange  for  good  fdt  mutton. — Aug*  i  • 

Norfolk  Qimrterly  Report* 
The  continued  dry  weather  throughout  the  month  of  May  and  p^ 
of  June,  (hortened  the  hay  crop  on  all  foils.  Nor  was  the  feafon  for 
getting  it  fo  favourable  as  that  of  lad  year  ;  dill,  this  year's  produce  is 
not  confidered  to  be  any  thing  fhort  of  a  fair  average.  Fine  feafonable 
rains  coming  in  the  end  of  June,  and  continuing  tlie  greater  part  of  July, 
has  made  the  after  feed  (or  eddidi'.-s)  fo  abundant,  that  the  profpt^i^ 
of  autumn  food  for  dock  has  feldom  been  exceeded.  The  feafon  for 
fowing  turnips  has  alfo  been  remarkably  fine  ;  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  good  plant  ;  and  never  was  there  lefs  complaint  of  the  By, 
which,  in  many  feafons,  proved  fuch  a  dedru£tive  enemy  to  that  very 
Suable  root,  when  in  its  infant  date.  Planting  potatoes  in  this  county 
increafes  yearly,  this  root  proving  to  be  of  great  utiHty  both  to  men 
^nd  cattle.  From  the  prefent  favourable  appearance  of  the  twa  laft 
mentioned  cropp,  as  well  as  that  of  hay*dacks,  a  plentiful  fupply  bf 
winter  food,  for  dock  of  every  dcfcription,  may  be  expe<Eled.  The 
crop  of  lambs  of  this,  far  exceeds  that  of  lad  year  in  increafe  ;  dill 
prices  feem  to  advance,  as  thofe  of  the  Southdown  breed  already  brought 
to  market  have  obtained  from  1 81.  to  24I.  per  fcore.  For  wool  great 
prices  are  given.  Flocks  of  fine  quality  fell  for  84s.  per  todd  of  28  hb. ; 
while  the  mixed  Norfolk  and  Leicedcr  fleeces  will  not  fetch  more  than 
l^alf  that  fum.  Harved  is  fad  approaching.  There  are  a  few  indances 
of  wheat,  peas,  and  oats  being  cut ;  but  we  cannot  expedl  a  general 
barved  in  lefb  than  a  fortnight.  The  wheat  crop  is  partially  good.  On 
a  general  fcale,  it  is  confidered  much  lighter  than  lad  year.  Fortunate- 
ly the  mildew  has  not  affected  it  much  ;  the  ears  are  well  filled  ;  the 
kernel  full  and  plump ;  and,  from  the  prefent  appearance,  a  finer  quality 
may  be  expected.  Barleys  feem  generally  good>  fupc>nor  in  look  to  thofe 
of  late  years.  Peas  promife  well,  though  the  breadth  of  the  crop  is  lefs 
than  ufual.  The  breadth  of  oats  is  not  extenfive,  owing  to  the  inundat- 
ed flate  of  the  fens ;  and  the  crops  of  this  grain  are  confidered  much  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  lad  year.  Beans  are  lookmg  well ;  they  are  quite  free 
from  the  infedt ;  and  promife  to  be  very  produ^ive. — Aug.  1. 

Lettei'ffom  London^  2d  August* 
*  SlMCE  lad  report,  the  agricultural  appearances  of  the  countr)",  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  metropolis,  have .  undergone  various  changes^  ind» 
VOL,  X.  NO.  39.  £  e 
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upon  the  whole,  they  car.cu  be  confidercd  fo  favourable  at  this  mo? 
meiit,  as  held  forth  by  the  feafonable  fine  feed  time  experienced  for  ll- 
mofl  all  defcriptions  of  grain.  After  the  heavy  rains  and  confequent 
floods  in  the  months  o^  March  and  April,  a  confiderable  drought  pre- 
vail -  V  to  tl'  •• .  ■  .  y  of  all  fpring  crops,  which,  though  reliev- 
ed u;,  :  .  •he  latter  end  of  June  and  early  in  Julji 
arc,  on  the  whole,  not  fo  luxuriant  as  at  this  time  laft  year. 

*  The  plant  of  wheat  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  thin  on  the 
ground,  ar.d  ihort  in  the  ear,  but  promifes  an  exceeding  fine  fqmpki  H' 
cvpt   n  the  llrong  clay  land:",  in  EfTex  and  Kent,  where  the  crop  is  the 
htcivieii,  and  when  bliiibt  and  rc^  pum  have  appeared.     Theiiarveftof 
this  grain  iuis  rdmrnLT.c-.J   unilcr  ver)-  aiifpicioiis  circumftances ;  and| 
ihoulJ  the  weather  be  f 'vouralile,  a  great  d^^al  will  be  houfed  in  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks.     In  genc^;  al,  it   is  anticipated  that  this  crop  wiD 
not  exceed  an  average,  and  may  even"  fall  fhort  of  the  produce  of  \A 
year.     In  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  growth  of  barley  is 
iibundant  and  heahhy  ;  though,   on  li^ht  and  gravelly  foilsi  it  has  never 
recovered  from  the  effe6i§  of  the  droiiglit ;  and,  under  the  impreffion  of 
grain  diftillation  not  being  perpiitted,  a  Irfs  breadth  than  ufual  was  fown 
with  this  grain.     The  inundation  of  part  of  the  Fens  in   Lincobifhire 
and  the  Bedford  level,  at  the  time  that  oats  fhould  have  been  put  in^ 
caiifed  a  great  delay  in  afcertaining  the  extent  of  the  growth  of  that 
grain  ;  but  it  now  appears  that  there  are 'fully  more  acres  than  ufual  un- 
der this  defcription  of  corn,  and  that  the  crop  is  generally  good. 

*  The  fupplies  of  all  defcriptions  of  ^rain  havie  been  abundant.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  vvhtat  and  oats  coming  from  the  Conti- 
nent, has  keyjt  the  prices  down,  and  almoft  fufpended  the  acouftomed 
coaiting  arrivals,  which  have  been  unufually  fmall  ;  and,  in  confcquence 
thereof,  it  will  he  found  that  a  confiderable  (lock  of  oats  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  at  the  outports,  and  of  wheat  alfo,  the  extent 
of  which  Iray  he  confidered  as  large  at  leaft  as  is  ufual.  The  renewal 
of  trieriuly  ifiterefJU'fe  with  America,  has  fnrnilhed  us  with  fome  quan- 
tities of  flour  and  wheat  ;  but  the  weight  of  arrivals  from  that  quarter 
has  been  at  Liverpool,  where,  from  the  ready  fale  they  have  experienc- 
ed, it  would  a[)p'-ar  they  havr»  been  fjund  extremely  feafonable,  and  the 
mean:,  of  previ-ufiiig  hi-,  her  prices,  which  would  have  other  wife  occur- 
reG.  Price?  here  have  been  pretty  Heady ;  and  though,  within  thefe 
l**n  dc;yF,  they  liave  a  i  .  ie  advanced,  that  advance  may  be  imputed  to  the 
aofeiwc  oi  fiijipii-s  fro.7,  the  embargo  on  our  own  ports,  and  the  necef- 
fiM.s  ot  ci::-  inillcrji,  wht/fe  tJocks  are  acknowledged  to  be  fhort.  Our 
ami .  i:',  le:l«'lY  failei!,  v.ill  probably,  frot.i  its  fnppofed  dedination^ 
co-.a'i  lerably  irierforc  with  the  f^jurcca  of  Continental  fupply.  Below 
iiic  tlie  pricvs  at  t!iC  corn  exchan;:e  here. 31.  Juli/, 

'  St  iie  u{  London  Markets,  'M%t  July. 

Wheat,  Er.:;!iob,  Whiro         -         -  9is.  i>Ss.  103s.   per  quarter. 

Do.         Red         -  -  Sis.  88s.  91s.      • 

D.in-L/i^ij^  -  -  0.*5s.  f>7s. 

Barley,  Iv-viMk  and  Suffolk  -  •!■(»$.  42s. 

Norlii  Country         -  -  .'jOs.  32s. 

Mult,  Norlblk  and  Suffolk  -  75s.  77s.  80s. 
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Beans»  Small  -  -         -        56s.  59s. 

Ticks,  and  Laige  -  -  46s.  49s. 

Oats,  Potatoe  -  -  S7s.  39s. 

Poland         -  -  -  84s.  37s. 

Feed  -  -  -  28s.  32s. 

Flour,  English,  per  Sack  -  75s.  80s. 

-  American,  p.  Barrel,  of  196  lib.  48s.  53s.  54s. 

Cumberland  Qiiarterly  Report. 
The  appearance  of  the  wheat  crop  since  last  report  is  more  flat- 
tering, yet  it  is  by  no  means  an  average  one  ;  and  many  individuals 
have  to  lament  severe  losses  in  consequence  either  of  partial  or  total 
failures  of  this  golden  grain.  Lent  com  is  in  a  state  of  great  for- 
wardness, and  j>romises  to  be  very  good.  Invariably,  so  far  at 
least  as  my  observations  have  extended,  the  early  sown  crops  are 
best ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  of  farmers  who,  on  the  most 
moderate  estimate,  must  lose  2/.  per  acre  for  deferring  their  seed  time 
till  the  22d  of  March.  Early  sown  barley  will  be  ready  to  reap  in 
two  weeks ;  some  is  even  now  ready.  Late  sown  barley,  on  rich 
lands,  is  lodged  by  the  late  heavy  rains  ;  and  on  poor  soils,  the  dry 
weather,  retarding  its  progress,  made  it  assume  a  very  sickly  ap- 
puearance.  The  weather,  during  the  hay  harvest,  until  the  27th  of 
July,  has  only  been  equalled  by  the  last.  Meadow  hay  good  ;  and 
^own  grasses  an  average  crop.  J.  C.  Cur  wen,  Esq/s  crop  of  grass, 
en  his  meadow,  irrigated  two  years  ago,  is  excellent.  It  consists  of 
22  acres,  scarcely  wortli  35s.  per  acre  when  first  irrigated,  and  is 
now  cheap  at  51.  10s.  per  acre.  Where  clover  has  been  sown  at  the 
rate  of  1 4  lib.  to  the  acre,  some  uncommonly  luxuriant  crops  have 
been  raised  ;  and  the  aftermaths  are  not  much  inferior.  Soiling 
has  made  a  rapid  progress  through  tlie  whole  of  the  county. 
The  prejudice  of  cusioniy  and  the  opposition  of  ignoranrcy  are  si- 
lenced, when  the  profits  arising  to  our  truly  spirited  and  enlighten- 
ed rural  economist,  J.  C.  Curwcn,  Esq.,  in  consequence  of  his 
steady  adherence  to  so  rational  a  plan,  are  for  a  moment  glanced 
au  Every  agriculturist,  w1\q  can  contrast  the  present  stale  of  his 
farm  with  what  i|  was  three  years  ago,  must  be  amazed  at  the 
improvements  he  has  made.  A  considerable  part  of  Moor  Close 
farm  was  not  worth  8s.  per  aci"?  at  that  period,  which  is  now 
bearing  a  crop  of  wheat  wortli,  at  the  lowest  valuation,  20/.  per  . 
acre.  All  his  green  crops  are  good.  His  potatoes  and  cabbages  are 
unequalled.  His  Swedibh  turnip  excellent ;  and  common  turnip, 
sown  on  heavy  soil^  with  only  ashes  and  compost,  must  equal  his 
highest  expectations.  In  tivo  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  wheat,  2  or  3 
acres  alone  seem  to  have  failed.  His  most  determined  opposers,  if^ 
as  an  agriculturist,  he  has  an  opposcr,  must  be  delighted  to  see  his^ex- 
ertions,  his  unwc;iricd  diligence  and  attention,  so  amply  remunerat- 
ed. Envy  itself  must  be  silent,  wlien  it  beholds  the  clearness,  the 
luxuriance,  and  tlie  admirable  arranp;ement  of  his  crops.  It  is  stat- 
ed with  the  greatest  pleasure,  that  Sir  James  Cirahani,  ilie  propria- 
tor  of  25,000  acres  of  land  in  tliis  county,  has  reset  the  wliole,  savQ 
three  small  farms,  witliout  ^secret  proposals,  or  any  otlicr  umnan- 
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ly,  mean  trick,  to  his  numerous  and  respocta,ble  tenantry*  for  a 
term  of  14?  years.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  his  farmers  have  yet  much  to 
learn  ;  and  heartily  wish  some  of  the  more  enlightened  would  break 
the  fetters  of  their  ancestors.  If  such  an  example,  united  with  the 
example  and  influence  of  our  president,  or  any  other  cause*  can  be  a 
means  of  uniting  the  affections  of  the  landlords  and  tenants  of  this 
country— can  induce  the  former  to  act  widi  candour  and  liberality* 
and  the  latter  with  confidence  and  the  spirit  it  uniformly  inspires— 
then  every  friend  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  his  country  may  ex- 
claim, Felices  agricoltUy  sua  si  bona  norint, Uh  jiugtut. 

Extract  of  a  private  Letter  from  London^  ^ih  August. 
*  I  was  lately  through  feme  of  the  inland  counties  the  length  oF 
Clicltenham,  &c. ;  and  muft  mention  a  circumftance  pointed  out  by  my 
fon,  a  boy  only  of  five  years  of  age.     *  Papa,  *  exclaimed  he*  *  did 
you  ever  fee  five  horfcs  and  a  bull  in  a  plough  before  ? '     The  £i6i  was 
literally  fo ;  though,  from  the  flow  pace  at  which  the  plough  moved* 
it  appeared  that  the  work  was  very  hard  both  to  men  and  cattle.     The 
Vale  of  Evefham,  or  Efham,  as  it  is  called,  is  one  of  the  fined  agricul- 
tural obj(-6ts  I  ever  beheld,  and  might  give  employment  to  two  hundred 
Scots  farmers,  who  would  treble  its  rents,  and  vallly  increafe  its  produce. 
The  accounts  which  I  have  from  the  north  of  Ireland  are  pretty  good  | 
but,  in  the  fouth,  they  have  fuffered  feverely  from  a  want  of  rain.  ' 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr  La\vkie*s  Xef/y  to  the  Stri^lurcs  of  '  A  Coiiflant  Reader, '  (hall  appear  in 
Dcxt  NumbL-r  ;  together  with  Mr  Campbell's  Exptriments^  and  fome  instnioos  Re- 
iriaikx  upon  Scnttilh  Firs. 

Variaus  communications  concerning  the  hefl  Form  of  a  Ltafe,  are  received,  and  will 
not  be  neglcAed.     The  fubjc^t  is  of  importance,  and  defcrves  the  fulled  confidcntion. 

The  Sixth  Report  of  the  CommifHoners  for  making  and  maintaining  the  Calk- 
do  ni  an  CakaLi  (hall  be  attended  to.  It  was  too  late  in  reaching  us  to  appear  it 
thi«  time. 

I'hc  Edcx  Report,  and  various  other  aiAdes  of  intclligencCi  were  too  late  ia 
reaching  us. 

No,  XL,  nvUi  he  PuUi/hed  on  Monday ,  ibe  I  lib  tf  DecmUr. 


ERRATA  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 

P.  317.  Clh  line  from  top,  dele  the  word  was, 

!*•  59 1.  15th  line  from  top,  dele  the  word  required,  and  fubflitate  the  wordi  ^  mI 
rfgrure,  in  its  place. 


D.  \Villiw)n,  Printer,  Hilinbnrgh. 
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BRANCH  I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS: 


Umtm 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZmE. 

Letter  Jr cm  Dr  Coventry. 
Sir, 

A  HE  copy  of  a  lease  inserted  in  the  Farmer^s  Magazine  (Vol.  iXr 
p.  1 82-),  was  drawn  up  for  an  estate  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  in 
the  letting  of  which  I  had  some  concern.  I  beg  leave,  however, 
to  mention,  that  I  never  considered  that  lease  to  be  free  of  imper- 
fections, or  at  all  calculated  to  serve  for  arable  farms  in  general. 
From  having  found  a  place  in  your  respectable  publication,  it  had 
attracted  some  notice,  and  excited  some  discussions,  which,  on 
the  whole,  I  do  not  conceive  can  have  any  injurious  effect,  ei- 
ther to  the  proprietor  of  the  cst^e  alluded  to,  or  to  the  public^ 
as  all  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  husbandry. 

In  drawing  up  the  articles  of  a  lease,  one  must  consult  the 
wishes  both  of  landlords  and  tenants,  their  mutual  prejudices  and 
partialities,  and  their  dread  of  loss  from  new  or  untried  regula- 
tions, which  a  little  looseness  in  language  may  allow  the  address 
of  lawyers  to  abuse  or  render  abortive.     To  show,  however,  that 
our  Scotish  leases  are  improving,  I  enclose  '  Articles  of  Lease, ' 
by  which  several  farms  on  some  extensive  estates  in  the  north- 
of  Scotland  have  been  lately  let ;  though  still  many  circumstances 
concur  to  render  the  improvements  in  the  lease  too  limited,  and- 
j^eatly  short  of  bringing  it  to  perfection.     I  trust  I  sh^ll  have  it 
in  mf  power,  ere  long,  to  submit  another  copy  of  articles^  in  which 
VOL.  X.  NO.  iO.  F  f  '  there 
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there  is  more  precision,  and  fewer  restrictions  on  the  tenant ;  for 
I  couM  point  out  sundry  amendments,  which  the  situation  of  the 
estates  alluded  to,  i>ptwithstanding  the  highly  commendable  fi- 
berality  of  the  proprietors,  did  not  if^arrant  my  introducing. 

Before  I  close  this  note,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  the  no- 
bleman who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, for  which  the  lease  inserted  in  the  Magazihe  was  drawn  up, 
is  extremely  desirous  to  promote  improvements  in  agriculture, 
and  ready  to  giVe  every  liberty  in  the  application  of  the  lands  and 
use  of  their  produce,  that  any  discreet  person  would  reckon  fair- 
ly consistent  with  the  interest  of  his  property.  Notwithstanding 
lome  obscure  insiimations,-  by  one  writer,  about  the  prosperity 
of  the  tenants  on  that  estate,  produced,  perhaps,  by  the  situation 
of  a  very  few  of  them,  I  have  occasion  to  know  that  it  is  in  a 
thriving  condition,  or  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  and 
that  pretty  rapidly ;  and  that,  by  the  late  arrangement  of  the 
farms,  not  more  than  eight  families,  out  of  a  rent-roll  of  above  two' 
kuiidred  tenants,  left  the  estate  v  but  that  there  were  dismissed, 
as  useless  or  unnecessary  for  its  tillage,  (greatly  nrofe  perfect  of 
late  than  forjnerly),  at  least  two  hundred  horses,  and  this  even 
without  the  substitution  of  oxen, — which  last,  I  conceive,  were 
they  discreetly  introduced,  would  add  to  the  improvements  in  that 
district. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect  and  esteem. 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Edinburgh^  2.  Aug-  1809.  A.  CovENTRT. 


NOTE  BY  CONDUCTOR. 

We  are  highly  obliged  to  our  worthy  friend  Dr  Coventry,  for 
the  above  sensible  and  interesting  communication,  and  also  for  the 
*  Articles  of  Lease'  which  follow.  We  have  not  leisure,  at  this 
lime,  to  say  more,  than  that  wc  cannot  consider  the  •  Articles ' 
us  any  thing  like  perfect,  particularly  those  which  regard  rent,  and 
tIio  mode  of  cropping  to  be  practised.  Agriculture  is  a  livin|( 
science  ;  therefore  constantly  varying  in  its  practices,  and  incapa- 
ble of  being  accurately  reguhted  during  the  whole  period  of  a  lease, 
by  any  agreement  at  its  commencement.  In  short,  while  we  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  against  proprietors  faking  every  fair 
means  to  obtain  high  rent's,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
management  of  the  tenant  should  be  left  free  and  unrestrained, 
except  in  the  fonr  laf>t  years  of  the  lease,  when  his  interest  may 
take  a  different  direction  from  that  of  the  proprietor.  The  te- 
nant's management  may  then,  with  some  propriety,  be  controul- 
cd  ;  as  the  farm  might  otherwise  be  thrown  out  of  shape,  and 
■lie  interest  of  the  proprietor  considerably  affected,  N. 


Afizcles  of  Lease,  ^c.  fSi 

*       -«      .  •  •       •  •       If  •  ■"  •»" '     « .  • 

Articles  of  Lease  between  a  Landlord  and  his  Tenants. 

*  ■ 

That  the  lands  are  to  be  let  for  the  term  of  year^^ 

entry  at  next,  to  the  tenants  and  their  heirs,  whe- 

3f  line  or  by  appointment,  but  withotit  division  among  heirs- 
3ners^  and  excluding  the  benefit  of  collation  to  executors  i 
I  stocking  of  cattle  and  corn  sufficient  for  the  land  must  aU 
be  bequeathed  to  the  heir  along  with  the  tack.  Legal  or 
mtional  assignation  or  subsetting  to  be  excluded,  except  on 
allowing  conditions  • — 

That  they  shall  not  exercise  this  power  during  any  of  the 
three  years  of  the  lease,  nor  until  they  shall  have  done  some- 
considerable  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  by  clean- 
.rith  a  fallow,  or  else  a  horse-hoed  crop,  and  also  manuring 
i  proportion  of  them,  that  is,  net  less  than  one  sixth  part  o£ 
sually  arable  lands  in  each  year,  for  three  successive  years 
>diately  preceding  the  time  at  which  the  subset  or  assignation 
take  effect.  ,  , 

That  they  shall  not  diminish  the  extent  of  the  possession  by. 
ing.  it  among  subtenants,  but  shall,  if  they  exercise  the  above^^ 
T,  be  obliged  to  subset  the  whole  possession,  or  assign  the 
e  lease  to  one  individual  person  ;  and  always  under  the  con- 
is,  restrictions,  and  whole  obligations  contained  in  the  ori- 
tack,  and  particularly  under  this  condition,  that  the  farni 
not  be^left  understocked  upon  any  such  change  of  th6  pos-t 
r,  and  that  the  grantor  of  such  assignation  Or  subset  shall 
in  bound  to  the  landlord  after  the  same  shall  tal;e  place.' 
That  the  subset  or  assignation  shall  not  be  granted  for  any 
er  period  than  tlie  whole  term  of  the  lease  to  run  thereaftei;^ 

That  the  tenant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  subset  or  assign/ 
3ur  first  making  au  offer  of  surrendering  his  lease  to  his  land- 
on  rcceiviDg  such  consideration  as  they  may  ajgree  upon ;' 
n  case  of  their  difiering  there^nent,  the  suip  at  which  it  shall 
Fered  to  the  landlord  shall  he  fixed  by  the  arbitration  of  neu-t 

^  '  *  ft  I 

nen,  mutually  chosen,  with  power  to  name  afn  oversman  j. 
if  they  difler  about  an  oversman,  he  is  to  be  named,  by  the 
e-ordinary.  If  the  tenant  refuses  to  concur  in  naming  va- 
rs,  they  are  to  be  appointed  as  afterwards  directed. 

The  lease  is  also  to  be  granted  under  the  following  reier- 
ns  and  restrictions,  viz. 

Reserving  to  the  proprietor,  all  minerals,  metals,  c6al,  peat»' 
,  limestone,  and  quariies  of  all  kinds,  with  power  to  hitn^' 
ose  authorised  by  him,  to  search  for,  work  and  win,  all  or 
if  these;  in  any  part  of  the  lands,  and  to  carry  them  off*  at! 

F  f  '/  ih/ 
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any  time ;  and  also  to  make  roads,  aqueducts  and  levels,  and  to 
erect  houses  and  machinery,  when  and  where  he  may  judge  re* 
quisite  for  such  purposes  ;  the  tenant  being  always  allowed  de* 
duction  from  his  rent,  or  otherwise  paid,  for  any  surface-damage 
done  to  the  grounds,  and  loss  occasioned  to  him,  by  any  of  these 
operations,  as  the  same  shall  be  ascertained  by  two  neutral  per- 
sons of  skill,  to  be  mutually  chosen. 

2.  Reserving  full  power  to  make  or  alter  roads  through  the 
lands,  and  also  to  straighten  marches  and  exchange  lands,  either 
with  any  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors,  or  with  any  of  his  other 
tenants  \  a: id  the  annual  value  of  the  ground  taken  aw.iy,  or  thrown 
into  the  farm,  by  these  means,  atter  being  ascertained  by  two 
jieutral  men,  to  be  chosen  as  above,  shall  be  deducted  from,  or 
added  to  the  rent. 

3.  Reserving  power  to  form  or  repair  march-fences,  and^  SI 
any  time  during  the  first  years  of  the  lease,  to  make  such 
subdivision-fences  as  the  proprir'tor  sfi.ill  judge  proper,  proTiding 
the  Innds  so  to  be  enclosed  shall  not  be  of  less  extent  than  ten 
acres  in  each  field  or  enclosure  ;  the  tenant  being  always  bound 
to  pay,  in  addition  to  his  rent,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  thereof,  in  manner  after  specified,  f.  e.  such  additional  rent 
or  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  march-fences,  commencing  from 
the  time  that  the  fence  is  formed  or  repaired,  so  as  to  be  render- 
f  d  fencible  for  cattle,  and  on  the  cost  of  enclosing  eacl|  field 
from  the  time  it  is  made  fencible  for  cattle,  and  to  be  paid  yearly 
and  tcrmly  thereafter  along  with  the  rent. 

4.  Reserving  right  to  cut  and  carry  away  growing  timber  \  and 
also,  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  the  lease,  to  assume  pos- 
session of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  lands  which  the  proprietor 
shall  choose,  for  being  planted  with  trees,  or  for  building  houses, 
or  for  other  purposes,  provided  the  ground  so  taken  shall  not  ex- 
ceed acres  ;  and  the  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  dednc- 
tion  from  his  rent  for  the  land  so  resunied,  according  as  the  same 
shall  be  settled  by  neutral  men,  to  be  mutually  chosen  \  the  pro- 
prietor being  bound  to  enclose,  at  his  own  expense,  the  land  so 
planted,  and  the  tenant  being  bound  and  obliged  thereafter  to  take 
care  of,  and  pay  one  half  of  the  cost  of  repairing  such  additional 
fences.  The  proprietor  also  reserves  right  to  plant  rows  of  single 
trees  along  the  fences  or  boundings  of  the  different  fields,  whuJi 
l.e  is  to  fence  or  secure,  in  a  sufKcient  manner,  with  timber,  to 
be  renewed  every  fifth  year,  if  necessary  ;  and  the  tenant  is  bound 
to  protect  them  and  keep  them  in  repair  during  the  intermediate 
period  ;  and  likewise  right  to  plant  trees  in  the  hedge-rows,  the 
trees  there  and  hedges  being  protected  by  the  tenant. 

«.  Reserving  all  fish  and  game  on  the  farm^  with  tho  sole  right 

of 
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of  fishing)  fowling,  and  hunting,  by  himselfi  hid  gamekeepersj 
or  others  having  his  authority  in  writing  ;  but  always  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  land,  fences,  or  any  sown  or  planted  crop,  and  being 
liabie  to  make  recompense  for  the  same,  at  the  arbitration  of  two 
neutral  men  mutually  chosen. 

6.  Reserving  power,  if  at  any  time  the  houses,  fences,  gates 
and  drains  on  the  farm  shall  be  found  in  disrepair,  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  put  iu  proper  order,  and  to  charge  the  tenant  with  the 
expense  thereof,  unless  he  (the  tenant)  shall  execute  such  repairs 
within  one  month  after  being  required  so  to  do  by  a  notice  in 
writing. 

III.  The  tack  shall  contain  a  clause  of  absolute  warrandice  by 
the  proprietor,  under  the  above  conditions  and  reservations. 

IV.  The  obligations  by  the  tenant  shall  be  to  the  following 
effect. 

1.  He  shall  become  bound  for  payment  of  the  stipulated  rent, 
half  of  which  is  to  be  a  fixed  money  rent,  and  the  other  half  is 
the  ascert  tined  value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat,  barley  and 
oats,  or  two  of  thrse,  payable  by  the  fiar  prices,  according  to  the 
average  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  for  each  of  the  first  two 
years,  and  of  the  ten  preceding  years  for  each  of  the  subsequent 
years'  rents  under  the  lease.  This  rent  is  to  be  paid  to  the  pro- 
prietor, or  his  factor,  at  two  terms  in  the  year.  Candlemas  and 
Lamnys.  At  the  first  of  these  terms  the  money  rent  shall  be 
paid,  with  interest  and  penalty  in  case  of  failure,  in  common 
form,  during  the  currency :  And,  in  like  manner,  the  part  of  the 
rent  payable  by  the  fiars'  prices  of  victual  shall  be  paid  at  Lam« 
mas,  with  interest  and  penalty,  in  common  form.  The  last  year's 
rent  he  shall  be  bound  either  to  pay  one  month  before  his  removal 
from  the  farm  ;  or  to  find,  one  month  before!  his  removal,  satis- 
factory security  for  payment  thereof  within  six  months  after  his 
term  of  removal,  with  interest  and  penalty  in  case  of  failure,  as 
above. 

2.  The  rents  offered  by  intending  tenants,  which  must  be  made 
in  writing,  are  understood  to  be  for  the  lands  or  farms  to  which 
riiey  respectively  refer,  with  the  subsisting  accommodations  as  to 
the  houses  and  fences,  open  drains  and  water  courses ;  but  the 
landlord  will  expend  a  reasonable  sum,  afterwards  to  be  settled 
between  himself  and  intended  tenants,  on  such  repairs,  and  such 
additional  houses  and  fences,  as  may  be  agreed  on  by  them  to  be 
requisite  for  the  possession,  on  the  condition  that  the  tenant  shall 
Engage  to  pay,  of  increased  rent  (rent  higher  than  that  contained 
in  the  original  offer),  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent*  on  the  landlord's 
putlay  on  such  new  or  improved  accommodations,  and  that  half- 
yearlyy  along  with  his  said  rent,  at  the  terms  above  specified, 

f  i  fi  commcncin|; 
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ccmmencing  the  payment  of  said  additional  rent  at  the  firs(  term 
infter  such  buildings  are  completed,  and  the  expense  thereof  ascer- 
tained. He  is  also  to  furnish  and  deliver  yearly,  between  Christ- 
mas and  Candlenias,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  who}e  victual 
stipend  payable  for  the  said  lands  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  of 

;  ))ut  to  f)e  ailowe4  out  of  his  rent,  for  the  quan-> 
tity  of  victual  so  deliveredi  a  sum  according  to  the  iiars*  prices  o^ 
that  crop ;  also  to  pay  one  half  of  the  school  salary  payable  tq 
the  sciioolmaster  of  the  said  paribh,  without  deduction  ;  and  like- 
\yise  to  pcrlorni  al}  the  set  vices  to  the  higfi  and  parish  roads,  ex- 
igible for  the  said  farm  annually,  or  to  pay  the  conversion  of  thi} 
sjmc  when  due,  without  allowance  ;  and  to  perform  his  propor- 
tion cf  the  carriages  necessary  for  the  building  or  repairing  of 
the  churchy  manse  and  ofiices,  school,  or  schoolmaster's  house. 
"3.  Refpe£ling  the  mode  of  culture,  cropping,  &c.  thtfe  condi- 
tions to  be  inferte4>  vi^. 

The  iai4  obliges  himfelf  apd  hi^ 

forcfaids,  that  they  fnall  adopt  and  obferve,  during  the  currencj 
of  the  leafe,  the  following  mode  of  culture  and  cropping  the  fai4 
]ands,  viz.     They  (hall  not  have,  at  one  time,  more  than  one  hal£ 
of  the  whole  arable,  and  ufually  tilled  lands,  under  a  white  crop, 
fuch  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats  ;  and,  in  tio  cafe,  (hall  take 
more  than  two  of  fuch  crops  in   tlofe  fuccefiion  fiom  the  fame 
ground,  or  without  tht  intervention  of  a  grafs  or  (lerbage  crop, 
or  elfe  a  hoed  crop  of  turnjps,  potatoes,  or  any  other  fuch  hoed 
crop  as  may  fuit  the  fituation,  or  elfe   a  fummpr  fallow  ;  which 
]ioed  crop,  or  fallow,  fh;ill  be  properly  tilled  and  manured  ;    And 
fhall  not  have,  durir.g  the  lafi  four  years  of  ^he  leafe,  two  white 
or  corn  crops  in  cloff  fuccelTion, — but  only  one  fuch,  alternatel]^^ 
with  an  herbage  or  a  hoed  crop,  or  a  fummcr  fallow,  in  his  the  te- 
nant's option  :    And  that,  in  regard  to  the   nianagenient  of  the 
farm  towards  the  end  of  the  leafe,  they  (hall  cultivate,  properly, 
the  iollowing  proportion  of  the  ufually  tilled  land,  in  the  follow-. 
jn^  manner,  viz.     In  the  thad  year  before  its  termination,  they 
ih'dW  cultivate,  and  have  not  lefs  than  one  fixth  part  of  thefe  lands 
under  a  fummcr  fallow,  or  fomc  of  the  hoed  crops  before  men- 
tli)ntd  *,  aiid  fliall  give  then  this  faid  pxopprtion  full  tillage,  and  a 
due  Uipply  of  dung  or  putrefcent  manure .    And,  in  the  fecond 
year,  fljall  have  this  Hxth  part  under  corn  ;  and,  along  with  fuch 
crop,  (hall  furniih  and   fow  in  proper  feeds  for  hay  or  pafturc  ^ 
which  part  fliall  not,  afterwards,  be   ploughed   or  broken   up   by 
then  I  :    And  they  (hall  Irave,  at  thtir  removal,  that  grafs  crop  to 
tht^  landlord  or  incoming  tenant,  who  (hall   pay  for  tlie  fame,  at 
the  arbitration  of  neutral   men   mutually  chofen.      As  alfo,  thev 

\hnil  have  in  the  fecond  year  befoie  the  end  of  the  leafe.  not  leu 
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than  another  fixth  part  in  fummcr  fallow,  or  under  a  horfe  hoed 
crop,  to  be  properly  drcfled  by  tilling  and  manuring  as  above ; 
vrhich  fixth  part  (hall  be  under  com,  in  the  lad  year  of  the  leafe  5 
and,  along  with  this  crop,  grafs  or  herbage  feeds,  of  a  proper  af- 
fortment  and  quality,  (hall  be  procured  and  fown  by  the  tenant, 
unlefs  the  proprietor  {hall  give  three  months  notice  to  the  tenant, 
that  he  is  himfelf  to  furnifh  and  fow  in  the  herbage  feeds  ;  and^ 
in  cither  cafe,  the  tenant  (hall  properly  harrow  or  coyer  in  the 
fame  :  But  for  the  grafs  or  herbage  feeds,  fown  by  the  tenant  in 
the  laft  year,  he  (hall  be  paid  by  thq  proprietor,  or  incoming  te- 
nant, at  the  arbitration  of  neutral  men  to  be  mutually  chofen.  And 
further,  in  the  laft  year  of  the  leafe,  they  (hall  give  one  ploughing 
before  Candlemas,  to  another  (ixth  part,  for  which  ploughing  tliey 
fhall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  eight  (hillings  Sterling  per  acre  \  and 
fhall  leave  the  land  for  fallow,  or  hoed  crop,  to  the  landlord  or  inr 
coming  tenant ;  but,  for  the  fame,  they  (hall  have  deduftion  out 
of  their  laft  year's  rent,  at  the  rate  of  one  fixth  thereof,  if  the 
farm  (hall  be  wholly  arable  ;  it  being  underftood  that  the  lands  fo 
left  (hall  not  be  inferior  in  quality  to  the  average  value  of  the  ara- 
ble, or  ufually  tilled  lands,  on  the  farm  ;  or,  in  the  cafe  of  farms 
not  wholly  arable,  at  fuch  a  rate,  per  acre,  of  abatement,  as  (hall 
be  fettled  by  men  mutually  chofen  by  the  parties ;  it  being  hereby 
declared,  that  the  fixth  part,  fo  ploughed  and  left  in  fallow,  (hall 
be  of  entire  or  clofe  fields.  And  further,  the  proprietor  (hall  hart 
right,  without  recompenfe,  to  fow  grafs  feeds  with  all,  or  anyi 
of  the  other  white  crops,  in  the  laft  year  of  the  leafe ;  the  (enanU 
find  his  forefaids,  being  bound  to  harrow,  or  cover  them  in  pro^ 
perly.  And,  further,  the  landlord  (hall  have  the  option  of  pur^ 
chafing,  at  the  arbitration  of  neutral  men,  mutually  chofen,  thf 
corn  and  (Iraw  of  the  laft  crop  and  year,  on  giving  notice  of  this 
intention  before  the  firft  of  Auguft,  and  becoming  bound  to  pay 
its  price,  or  account  for  it  at  the  term  of  Martinmas  following :  And 
the  faid  tenant  obliges  himfelf,  and  his  fofefaids,  during  the  whole 
currency  of  the  leafe,  to  manage  the  farm  in  a  proper  huf- 
bandman-like  manner,  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  parties  ; 
and,  in  order  duly  to  fuftain  its  produftivenefs,  not  to  fell,  or  fend 
from  it,  ftraw,  hay,  turnips,  potatoes,  or  any  other  fpecics  of  pro- 
duce, excepting  corn,  without  obtaining  previoufly  the  ponfent  of 
the  proprietor,  and  being  liable  to  produce,  if  required,  fatisfac- 
tory  evidence,  that  he  has  elfewhcre  procured  in  lieu  thereof,  and 
has  expended  on  the  lands,  in  that,  or  the  two  preceding  years, 
manure  fully  equivalent  to  what  the  articles  fo  difpofed  of  would 
afford.  It  is  alfo  expressly  ftipulated  and  agreed  to,  that  if  the 
ccnant  (hall  depart  from  the  regulations  before  fpecified,  as  to  the 
treatment  ^nd  :ippiicat;pn  of  the  lands,  be  and  his  forefaids,  in 
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that  cale,  are  bound  hereby  to  pay  the  fum  of  id.  Sterfing  of  ad* 
dttional  rent  for  each  acre  treated  or  cropped  differently  from  the 
mode  before  mentioned  ;  which  additional  rent  (ha]l  not  be  confi- 
dered  as  penal^  but  as  padlional ;  and  which  the  faid 

hereby  obliges  himfelf  and  his  forefalds  to  pay 
to  the  faid  and  his  forefaidsi  at 

the  fame  terms  with  the  original  rent  of  the  year  or  years  in  which 
fuch  alteration  takes  place,  with  the  like  intereft  and  penalty  in 
cafe  of  failurt' :  And  ior  the  purpofc  of  afcertaining  the  fa^  of 
any  deviations  being  made  in  the  before  (lipulated  plan  of  culture 
and  cropping,  and  the  amount  of  the  additional  rent  thereby  due, 
the  parties  oblige  themfclves  to  enter  into  a  fubmii&on,  within 
three  months  after  the  one  {hall  be  required  in  writing  to  do  fo  by 
the  other,  to  two  neutral  men  nmtuaily  chofen  \  and  the  determi- 
nation of  fuch  arbiters  (hall  be  final.     And  the  faid 

obliges  himfelf  and  his  forefaids  to  leave  the 
whole. manure  that  (hall  be  on  the  farm  at  the  time  of  hisremoTal } 
one  half  of  the  value  of  which,  as  the  fame  (hall  be  afccrtaincd  by 
neutral  men,  the  proprietor  (hall  be  bound  to  pay  to  the  outgoiog 
tenant. 

4.  The  tack  to  have  the  following  claufes,  vi;p. 

Further,  it  is  hereby  declarc^d,  that  if  the  tenant  or  fubteiunti 
then  in  poncflion  of  the  farm,  lliall  bcrcome  bankrupt,  or  fliall  ex- 
ecute any  truft  conveyance  of  his  property  for  behoof  of  creditorSf 
then,  and  in  that  cafe,  this  leafc  ilial!,  at  the  option  of  the  pro- 
prietor, be  null  and  void,  unlefs  the  tenant  (hall,  within  forty  days 
after  he  is  required  by  a  notice  in  writing  fo  to  do,  execute  an  af- 
fignation  or  fubtack,  or,  if  the  proprietor  chufe,  (hall  renounce  to 
him  for  fuch  value  as  (liall  be  afcertained  by  arbiters  mutually 
chofen.     Moreover,  the  faid 

obliges  himfelf  and  his  fortfaids  to  furnifli  the  carriages  of  the 
H'hole  materials  that  may  be  laid  out  on  building  or  repairs  on  the 
prcniifcs,  on  being  paid  for  the  fame  at  the  arbitration  of  neutral 
:nen  mutually  chofen  ;  and  to  mairtain  in  good  tcnantable  or  ha- 
bitable condition,  and  in  proper  repair,  during  the  currency  of  the 
It^afe,  the  whole  houfes,  drains,  or  watcr-courfcs,  fences,  and  gates, 
on  the  faid  farm,  and  to  leave  them  in  a  proper  (late  of  repair  at 
his  removal  -,  or  at  leafl,  to  keep  and  leave  at  his  removal,  all  and 
each  of  the  accommodations  as  to  houfes,  fences,  gates,  dnuni 
and  water  courfis  on  the  i^nd  farm,  in  equally  gtxjd  repair  and 
condition  as  he  (hall  receive  them  in  at  his  entry  thereto,  or  as 
ihey  (hall  be  in  at  any  period  during  the  currency  of'  this  leafe;  it 
being  always  underftood  that  the  whole  of  fuch  accommodations 
are  in  good  and  .tenantable  repair  and  condition,  unlefs  the  contra- 
ry ^lall  be  fpecially  declared  by  a  writing  (igned  by  the  parties^  and 
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that  the  proprietor  (hall  pay  his  proportion  of  the  expenfe  of  main- 
taining fuel)  fences  as  are  required  for  new  plantations,  or  lands 
refumed  as  above  mentioncJ  ;  and  alfo,  the  tenant  to  protc£l  the 
trees  planted  or  to  be  planted  on  the  lands ;  and,  failing  his  doing 
ib,  to  intlemnify  the  proprietor  for  any  damage  incurred  by  his 
fault  or  neglecS,  at  the  arbitration  of  neutral  men ;  and  likewife 
to  repay  to  the  proprietor  all  fuch  cxpenfes  as  he  may  have  laid 
out,  in  virtue  of  the  reierved  power  before  mentioned,  in  repair- 
ing fuch  houfuS,  drains  or  water  courfes,  fences  and  gates,  and 
that  from  time  to  time  as  the  fame  ih  jII  be  incurred,  on  production 
of  the  tradefmen  or  workmen's  accounts  or  receipts,  without  fur- 
ther proof. 

V.  The  tack  may  contain  a  claufe  refpefting  arbitration  in  the 
following  terms. — "  And  in  regard  that,  by  this  tack,  ftveral  re- 
ferences are  made  to  arbiters  to  be  mutually  chofen,  and  that  in- 
ConTenience  may  arifc  from  cither  of  tJie  parties  refufmg  or  delay- 
ing to  name  an  arbiter,  or  that  fuch  arbiters  may  differ  in  opinion 
as  to  the  matters  referred  to  them  ;  therefore,  it  is  hereby  fpeciai- 
ly  provided  and  agreed  to  by  the  parties,  that  in  all  cafes  in  which 
any  difference  (hall  arlfe,  and  about  which  it  is  hereby  covenanted, 
reference  (hall  be  made  to  arbiters  mutually  chofen ;  then,  and  fo 
often  as  fuch  event  may  occur,  the  parties  bind  and  oblige  them- 
fclves  to  each  other,  that  they  (hall  enter  into  and  fubfcribe  a  re- 
gular, valid,  and  formal  fubmiflion  to  arbiters,  to  be  mutually 
chofen  by  them,  with  power  to  the  arbiters  to  name  an  overfman, 
containing  all  claufcs  ufual  and  neceffary  for  rendering  the  faid  fub- 
miiRon  and  dccreet-arbitral  to  follow  thereon  effeflual ;  and  in  the 
event  that  either  of  them  or  their  forefaids  (hall  rcfufe  or  delay  to 
name  an  arbiter  on  his  part,  for  determining  anent  any  of  the 
matters  herein  contained  wfiich  are  made  the  fubjeft  of  arbitra- 
tion, within  one  month  after  being  required  in  writing  by  the  other 
party  fo  to  do,  or  that  the  parties  fhall  not  agree  as  to  the  arbiters, 
it  fhall  be  competent  for  either  party  to  apply  by  petition  to  the 
ShcrifF-oepute,  or  his  fubftitute,  of  the  bounds  for  the  time  being, 
to  nominate  arbiters  of  ikill  and  refpeftability  for  them  ;  and  which 
arbiters  fo  named  (hall  have  the  fame  powers  as  if  they  had  been 
mutually  chofen  by  the  parties  themfclves :  And  that,  in  all  cafes 
where  the  arbiters,  whether  named  by  the  parties  themfclves  or 
by  the  Sheritf,  (hall  happen  to  differ  in  opiniop  as  to  the  overfman 
to  be  named,  it  fliall  likewife  be  competent  to  both,  or  either  of 
the  partiep,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  apply  to  the  Sheriff'  to  nomi- 
nate an  overfman  for  that  purpofe,  whofc  determination  (hall  be 
final,  and  (hall  be  equally  binding  on  the  parties,  as  if  fuch  overf- 
man had  been  named  by  the  arbiters  themfclves.  " 

yi.  An  obligation  on  the  tenant  to  remove  from  the  poffeffiop 
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at  the  expiry  of  the  leafe,  without  any  warning  or  procefs  of  re- 
movinjj.     And, 

Lalily,  A  mutual  obligation  on  the  parties  to  implement  their 
rffpedlivc  obligations,  under  a  penalty  to  be  fpecified,  befides  per- 
formance ;  and  a  claufe  of  regifl:ration,  in  common  form,  to  be  in- 
fcrted  in  the  tack* 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  tipon  the  Form  of  a  Lease^  drayon  up  by  Aiidre9  Steele^ 

Esq.^  Clerk  to  the  Signet. 

Sir,  Glasgawy  2*JthJune,  1809, 

I  HAVE  road  over  with  some  attention  the  draught  of  a  lease 
hv  Mr  Andrew  Steele,  clerk  to  the  signet,  inserted  in  the  S8th 
Number  of  your  Magazine  i  and  as  I  cannot  approve  of  some 
particulars,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the  remarks  which  occurred 
to  me  in  the  perusal  of  it, 

I  observe  that  Mr  Steele  has  be(*n  cautious  enough  to  insist 
upon  a  security,  along  with  the  principal  tenant,  for  his  regular 
payment  of  the  rent,  and  performance  of  the  other  stipulations* 
Tiiis  may  be  very  prudent  upon  the  part  of  the  landlord  ;  but  it 
argues  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  responsibility  of  the  tenant. 
Now,  were  I  a  landed  proprietor,  I  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  tenant  wjio  could  possibly,  in  the  common  and  ordinary 
run  of  human  aflFairs,  even  stand  in  need  of  a  cautioner.  This 
precaution  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  matters  of  business,  and,  in 
fact,  is  all  that  is  ever  thought  of  by  mercantile  people  in  their 
transactions,  who  must  be  permitted^  even  by  landlords,  to  be 
very  competent  judges.  If  more  was  attempted  by  them,  in  the 
way  of  precaution,  trade  would  suffer  greatly  by  a  thousand  use- 
loss  provisions  for  what  may  in  all  human  probability  never  hap^ 
pen. 

Mr  Steele  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  agricultural  world,  for 
presenting  the  form  of  a  lease  admitting  of  assignees  and  subte-. 
nants,  although  it  he  clogged  with  certain  conditions.  It  is  most 
agreeable,  however,  to  every  person  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  real 
prosperity  of  this  country,  to  see  the  general  principle  admitted^ 
notwithstanding  of  its  being  yet  in  irons.  I  do  not  well  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  the  first  limitation  of  the  general  principle 
nentioned  by  your  correspondent,  namely,  that  the  tenant  *  shall 
ot  be  allowed  to  assign  or  subset  the  lease,  till  he  has  been  a^ 
UMst  three  years  in  possession  of  the  same.  '     And  it  would  have 
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been  as  well,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of  giving  his  reasons  for 
this  modification.     I  presume  the  restriction  to  be  with  the  view 
of  preventing  the  principal  tenant  from  leaving  the  farm,  until, 
by  being  three  years  in  possession,  he  has  laid  out  a  considerable 
sum  in  its  improvement.     This,  to  be  sure,  is  rather  a  circuitous  < 
way  of  accomplishing  the  end  in  view ;  for,  instead  of  making 
the  tenant  expend  a  certain  sum  in  meliorating  the  land,  he  is 
merely  compelled  to  be  stationary  upon  the  farm  for  a  limited 
time,  trusting  that  this  stay  will  produce  the  desired  expenditure. 
If  this  be  all  that  is  wanted,  the  clause  is  either  unnecessary  or 
insufficient.     The  tenant,  when  he  enters  into  possession,  means 
either  to  remain  in  it  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  at  least, 
or  to  let  it  immediately,  or  at  an  early  opportunity  after  his  en- 
try.    If  the  first  of  these  alternatives  be  his  intention,  then  he 
will  of  course  expend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  improve- 
ments ;  and  although  he  suddenly  relinouishes  the  farm,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  landlord  is  accomplished  without  the  assistance  of  the 
restriction  in  question.     If  the  second  be  his  intention,  then  he 
will  not  expend  a  single  shilling  upon  meliorations,  but  patiently 
wait  till  the  expiry  of  the  three  years,  and  then  subset  the  farm  ; 
in  which  case,  the  object  of  the  landlord   is  not  accomplished. 
It  appears,  therefore,  very  plain,  that,  upon  the  supposition  of 
its  being  the  tenant's  intention  to  occupy  the  lands  permanently 
for   a   series   of  years,    the  restriction  is  unnecessary,   because 
of  his  own  accord  he  will  perform  what  the  clause  would  compel 
him  to  do.     If  the  tenant,  again,  means  to  subset  from  the  out- 
set, the  restriction  is  inefficient ;  because,  all  that  it  can  do  is  to 
force  him  to  continue  on  the  land  for  the  period  of  three  years, 
without  the  ground  being  meliorated  in  the  smallest  degree.     But 
the  fact  is,  that  if  the  tenant  from  the  beginning  means  to  sub- 
set, the  event  which  is  here  proposed  to  be  prevented  never  will 
happen  at  all ;  for  your  correspondent  may  be  assured,  that  if  the 
tenant  be  a  man  of  common  understanding,  he  will  expend  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  before  letting  it  to  another  ;  just  as 
some  landlords  are  in   the  practice  of  improving  ground  at  the 
present  moment,  by  draining,  enclosing,  and  otherwise,  before 
bringing  it  to  market. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  original  tenant  '  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  assign  or  subset  the  farm  after  mentioned  in  portions,  to 
be  occupied  by  different  persons,  except  as  one  farm,  and  for  the 
whole  remaining  period  of  this  lease,  without  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor. '  In  a  riote,  to  be  sure,  a  reason  is  given  for  this  restricnon. 
*  Middlemen  and  tacksmen,  as  they  are  called,  in  different  places,  are 
4ebarred  here,  because  they  are  considered  as  oppressive  to  poor 
tenants. '  Now  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  this  ratio  for  the  re- 
striction 
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etriction  in  question;  because  the  one  person  who  happens  to 
take  the  xohole  farm,  and  for  the  full  period  of  the  original  lease^ 
is  as  much  a  middleman,  or  tacksman,  as  those  persons  are  8np«- 
posed  to  be  to  whom  small  portions  are  let,  and  for  a  shorter  pe- 
riod. For  my  part,  I  can  see  no  diflerence  in  a  landlord  leasing 
the  whole  in  a  lump  for  a  length  of  time  to  one  person,  and  the 
Same  landlord  letting  the  same  lands  in  parts  of  a  whole  to  a  Ta- 
riety  of  persons,  for  a  shorter  term  of  endurance.  The  tenant  is 
as  much  that  vile  character,  called  middleman,  in  the  one  case,  as 
in  the  other.  The  subsetting  of  the  land  in  this  way,  to  a  variety 
of  small  people,  has  a  twofold  effect ;  in  the  first  place,  of  being 
beneficial,  or  the  reverse,  to  the  landlord ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  of  being  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  the  public,  or  the 
poor  tenants,  as  they  are  called  in  the  note.  Had  your  corte» 
spondent  made  the  restriction,  because  he  considered  the  power 
hostile  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord,  I  would  liave  given  him 
credit  for  the  honesty  of  his  endeavours,  even  although  he  had 
been  erroneous  in  point  of  doctrine.  But  I  cannot  help  chinking 
it  the  very  height  of  hypocrisy,  to  defend  the  restriction  upon  the 
score  of  the  power  not  being  hostile  to  the  landlord,  who  alone 
has  any  concern  in  the  matter,  but  because  he  is  pleased  to  say 
middlemen  are  oppressive  to  a  third  party,  who  have  no  more  in- 
terest in  the  land  than  the  Man-in-the-moon.  The  apology  savours 
too  much  of  the  sentimentalist,  of  the  over  religious,  to  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  your  readers.  But,  in  fact,  what  good 
vill  this  restriction  do  for  those  poor  tenants,  as  they  are  called  ? 
The  original  tenant  either  lets,  or  dees  not  let,  parts  of  the  farm 
to  these  people.  If  he  does,  it  is  because  these  people  apply  to 
him  for  small  portions ;  and  they  make  the  application,  because 
it  is  their  interest  to  do  it ;  for  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
speak  to  him  upon  the  subject.  If,  again,  it  be  their  interest  to 
take  small  lots  of  ground  from  the  original  tenant,  Mr  Steele, 
instead  of  consulting  the  comfort  of  these  poor  tenants,  renders 
their  miserable  situation  still  worse,  by  preventing  this  partial 
subset ;  for  these  people,  surely,  would  not  take  the  ground,  un- 
less it  was  under  the  idea  of  bettering  their  situation  in  life. 
The  truth  of  this  proposition,  although  it  has  escaped  Mr  Steele,. 
is,  I  should  think,  much  too  palpable  to  require  further  illustra- 
tion. Over  zealous  people,  however,  are  in  general  a  little  blind. 
If,  again,  the  original  tenant  will  not  let  portions  of  his  .farm  to 
these  poor  people,  then  he  makes  their  pitiable  condition  still 
v/orie,  in  the  same  way  as  the  landlord  would  fain  do,  by  pre- 
X'enting  him  from  a  partial  subset.  The  truth  is,  that  the  original 
enact  would  not  have  applied  to  the  landlord  for  the  farm,  had 
't  not  been  for  bis  interest^  aud  r.s  little  wiii  small  tenants  bargain 
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for  parts  of  it,  unless  it  be  to  make  something  of  it.  It  is  quite 
senseles  to  be  crying  out  against  that  class  of  people  called  micU 
dlemen  i  for  they  are  very  useful  in  society,  and  form  the  inter* 
mediate  link  of  the  chain  by  which  landlords  and  small  tenants 
are  connected.  Instead  of  indulging  in  this  idle  sympathy  for 
small  tenants,  why  does  not  Mr  Steele  let  the  land  to  them  in 
partial  possessions,  instead  of  giving  the  whole  to  one  great  te* 
nant  ?  This  would  be  practising,  by  example,  the  theory  that  he 
preaches.  The  truth  is,  he  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  let  the 
whole  500  acres,  we  shall  suppose,  to  one  person  ;  and,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  why  will  he  not 
allow  the  principal  tenant  to  let  out  the  whole  in  small  portions 
for  his  interest  ?  It  is  a  miserable  picture  of  the  human  under- 
standing, to  hear  the  cry  of  late  years  against  middlemen,  as  they 
are  called,  as  if  the  concerns  of  this  world  could  get  on  without 
their  assistance.  The  fact  is,  this  class  of  people  spring  up  from 
the  wants  of  society  ;  and,  instead  of  being  injurious,  are  for 
that  simple  reason  in  the  highest  degree  useful.  They  are  the 
means  of  diffusing,  through  all  the  relations  of  society,  the  com« 
fort$  of  life  in  the  cheapest  way.  Why  therefore  should  they  be 
the  object  of  our  daily  persecution  ? 

Conceiving,  as  I  do,  that  the  tenant  should  be  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  landlord  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease,  I 
cannot  approve  of  the  modification  of  the  power  of  subsetting, 
by  which  '  the  proprietor  shall  be  preferred,  if  he  chooses  to 
have  the  possession,  to  any  assignee  or  subtenant,  on  equal  terms  ;• 
and  the  tenant  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  make  him  the  first 
offer  of  the  said  lease  ;  and  for  preventing  collusion  in  this  mat- 
ter, the  proprietor  may  insist  that  the  terms  of  a  renunciation  to 
himself  of  the  lease  be  adjusted  by  mutual  arbiters.  *  It  is  very 
obvious,  that  the  obligation  to  renounce  in  favour  of  the  landlord 
is  imperative  upon  the  tenant,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  possible 
abandonment  of  the  tack  is  optional  to  the  landlord.  But  why 
this  inequality  ?  The  landlord,  in  parting  with  his  land  for  nine- 
teen years,  has  got,  or  may  have  got,  a  rent  equivalent  to  its  va- 
Jue;  we  shall  suppose  100/.  a  year.  But,  upon  the  principle  o£ 
the  above  clause,  the  landlord  may  as  well  take  the  tenant  bound 
to  pay  him  1 50/.  a  year,  which  is  more  than  the  land  is  worth. 
The  proprietor  pretends  to  demand  back  the  farm  upon  the  same 
terms  only  as  any  indifferent  person  might  get  it  for ;  and,  in  the 
same  breatli,  he  compels  the  tenant  to  make  him  the  first  offer. 
But  does  not  your  correspondent  perceive,  that  the  circumstance 
of  the  tenant  being  bound  to  make  the  first  offer  to  the  landlord, 
is  a  departure  from  this  equality  of  terms  ?  For,  were  the  tack 
brought  to  a  public  market,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  ask  u 

price 
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price  at  all ;  but  offers  might  be  received  for  it,  in  the  same  way 
»s  landlords  are  in  the  practice  of  dofng  at  present.  If  the  land- 
lord be  to  ask  only  equal  terms  with  any  other  person,  he  need 
ask  nothing  ;  because,  as  no  other  human  being  can  insist  upon 
an  oiler  being  made  him,  he  is,  without  opening  his  mouth,  up- 
on the  self-same  terms  with  all  the  world.  No  third  party  cair 
insist  upon  the  original  tenant  referring  th6  value  of  his  tack  to 
arbiters ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  landlord  is  to'  have  the  privilege' 
of  making  this  demand,  he  stands  upon  a  better  footing  than  o- 
thers:  The  landlord  pretends  to  be  very  modest,  but  is,  in  fact, 
vastly  more  iinpudent  than  other  people. 

1  regret  exceedingly,  that  in  the  draught  of  a  lease,  wMch  must 
be  suppos'jd  to  be  intended  as  a  kind  of  general  law  upon  tlie  sub- 
ject, the  short  period  of  fifteen  years  should  be  Aientioned  as  the 
term  of  its  endurance.  That  this  period,  short  as  it  is,  may  bef 
of  a  sufficient  length  in  some  cases,  is  vety  true ;  but,  in  the  ge- 
nerality, it  is  much  too  limited,  either  for  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lord or  tenant.  The  period  of  nineteen  years  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  general  rule,  and,  as  such,  to  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  lease  in  question  •,  while  fifteen  years,  or  any  smaller  nuhi- 
ber,  ought  to  be  the  exception  to  that  rule.  Some  landlords  are, 
I  know,  in  the  practice,  at  presefit,  of  granting  very  short  leases, 
perhaps  of  seven  and  ten  years  only;  but  how  far  they  judged 
wisely,  a  little  rime  will  determine.  Perhaps,  if  a  farm  be  com- 
pletely enclosed,  thoroughly  drained,  and  in  full  h^art,  the  period 
of  fifteen  years  may  be  long  enough  j  but  such  an  instance  is 
rara  av^is  in  terra.  The  fact  is,  the  landlord  suffers  directly  by 
too  long  a  lease  \  and  he  will  suffer  as  teally  and  truly,  but  indi- 
rectly, by  too  short  a  one.  Both  extremes  are  to  be  guarded  a- 
gainst,  as  equally  injurious  to  the  landlord,  but  in  two  different 
ways. 

It  is  very  proper  in  the  landlord  reserving  po^'ei*  to  work  the  mi- 
nerals in  the  lands,  and  to  make  roads,  &c.  lor  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  his  operations  ;  but  I  thirtk,  for  the  reasons  i-tated  in  my  re- 
marks upon  a  former  draught  of  a  lease,  that  the  damai^e  in  general, 
without  the  epithet  '  surface,'  should  be  left  to  the  consideration 
of  the  arbiters.  If  the  viaximum  of  the  damage,  too,  is  to  be 
referred  to  arbitration,  Why  should  not  also  the  mmimum  t  There 
s^eeHiS  to  be  no  good  reason  for  supposing  these  people  should  not 
be  as  good  judges  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  and  equally  capa- 
ble, in  both  cases,  of  doing  perfect  justice  to  the  parties  concern- 
ed. Such  a  distinction,  therefore,  as  being  unnecessary,  ought 
to  be  expunged  *,  for  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  the  lease  as 
short  and  simple  as  possible. 

I  should  be  much  better  pleased  were  landlords  to  take  the 

trouble' 
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trouble  of  looking  a  little  into  futurity,  and,  before  letting  a  farm, 
would  enclose  it  to  the  necessary  extentt  If  they  would  follow 
my  advice  in  this  particular,  the  clause  in  relation  to  the  paymerv^ 
of  6  per  cent.j  or  repayment  of  the  value  of  the  fences,  would 
be  quite  needless.  Landlords,  however,  must  be  taken  as  they 
are  ;  and  since  they  will  not,  in  every  case,  make  the  fences  be- 
fore the  entry  of  the  tenant,  it  is  well  that  they  do  the  thing  at 
all.  The  alccrnative  mode  of  reimbursing  the  landlord  or  tenant, 
in  the  event  of  the  one  or  the  other  advancing  the  money,  seems 
to  be  very  fair. 

It  may  be  very  right  for  th6  landlord  to  reserve  liberty  to  plant, 
and  enclose,  for  that  purpose,  such  parts  of  his  farm  as  he  shall 
think  proper ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr  Steele,  that  the  fences  of 
the  enclosure  should  be  *  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  proprietor  and 
tenant  jointly. '  The  plantations  are  made  wholly  for  the  ultimate 
benefrt  of  the  landlord  ;  and,  therefore,  all  expenses  attending 
the  rearing  of  them  ought  to  be  at  his  debit.  The  landlord  migh^ 
as  well  take  the  tenant  bound  to  be  at  one  half  of  the  expense  of 
the  trees  themselves,  and  of  planting  them,  as  that  of  rearing 
them.  In  the  one  expense,  it  is  the  expense  of  their  birth,  an<^ 
in  the  other,  that  of  their  education :  and  in  what  consists  the 
difference  between  the  two,  in  point  of  principle  ? 

Very  bloody  damages  are  thundered  against  the  poor  tenant^ 
for  the  purpose  of  frightening  hrm  into  taking  care  of  the  youn^ 
planting  j  bat  the  noise  will  not  have  the  smallest  effect.  No 
one  man  upon  earth  can  compel  another  to  take  that  charge  of  a 
tiling  which  belongs  to  the  first,  as  he  himself  would  wislu 
If  the  landlord,  instead  of  this  compulsory  law,  would  give  the 
tenant  an  interest  in  the  pjaiktarions  themselves,  by  allowing  him 
a  percentage  on  their  value  at  the  end  of  the  lease-,  the  clause  in 
question  would  be  totally  unnecessary.  It  is  rather  a  wide  way 
of  bpeaking,  to  say  that  a  tenant  shall  be  liable  in  damages  for 
titrj/  injuru  "j^hich  coidd  possibly  be  prevented;  for  how  is  this  pos- 
sibility to  be  determined  for  or  against  the  tenant  ?  Nothing  short 
of  a  proof  can  settle  this  possibility  j  and  there  will  very  proba- 
bly be  an  appeal  to  tlie  arbiters  once  a  year.  For  n)y  part,  I 
would  not  be  a  tenant  for  half  rent  upon  such  terms  \  as,  in  thtf 
event  of  my  landlord  being  troublesome,'  I  should  be  vexed  to 
death  long  before  the  expiry  of  the  tack. 

I  remarked  at  coi^siderabie  length,  in  a  fotmer  paper,  upon  the 
extreme  hardship  of  the  clause  vacating  the  lease,  in  the  event  of 
^  tenant  becoming  bankrupt  \  and  that  I  was  more  than  doubtful 
if  it  would  be  supported  in  a  court  of  law  against  tliird  parties. 
In  this  lease,  we  have  the  same  clause,  to  the  extent  of  vacating 
ikit  lease  \  but  then  the  severity  of  the  general  principle  is  tem- 
pered; 
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pered  by  an  after  explanation.  The  tenant  is  to  be  allowed  sixty 
days  to  execute  an  assignation  of  the  lease,  for  such  Talue  as  shall 
be  settled  by  arbiters t  by  which  this  very  ob:ioxious  clause  is  left 
almost  without  a  ground  of  objection,  fiy  this  mode  of  settle- 
menti  the  serpent  is  divested  of  its  sting. 

I  approve  highly  of  the  clause  which  say^y  that  the  tenant 

*  shall  not,  during  the  currency  of  the  lease,  have  two  white  or 
culmiferous  crops  running ; '  because  I  believe,  in  that  simple 
principle  almost  the  whole  of  good  farming  consists.  But,  aner 
this  prohibition,  it  was  surely  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  tenant 

*  shall  labour,  cultivate  and  manure  the  said  lands  in  a  husbandman- 
likc  manner;  *  because,  if  a  white  and  green  crop  are  to  follow 
each  other  alternately,  the  tenant  must  in  fact  do  what  he  is  here 
meant  to  be  compelled  to  perform.  Besides,  '  husbandman-like 
manner  '  is  too  vague  a  phrase,  and  a  fact,  too,  upon  which  a  thou- 
sand contrary  opinions  may  be  entertained.  The  after  mode  of 
rotation  specified  in  the  tack,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  \  ^dj 
until  it  be  explained,  I  can  neither  praise  nor  blame  it.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that  a  writing  which  is  intended  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  parties,  should  itself  stand  in  need  of  a  glossary. 

I  would  luve  been  glad,  had  the  landlord  paid  the  minister's 
stipend  and  schoolmaster's  salary  himself;  for,  independent  of 
the  trouble  of  the  collection  of  trifles  to  these  two  classes  of  men^ 
It  seems  to  be  but  fair  to  make  the  permanent  interest  bear  the 
contingent  burdens. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  but  that  I  think  yonr  readers  are 
indebted  to  Mr  Steele  for  the  draught  of  the  lease  he  has  been 
pleased  to  present  to  their  notice.  It  is,  as  I  have  shown,  not 
alcogetlier  perfect ;  but  I  am  confident  there  are  a  thousand  worse 
in  daily  practice.     I  am  yours,  &c. 

A  Constant  Reader. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

l{cj)ly  io  the  Strictures  of  Agricola  Terfiusj  p.  18.  No^  37. 

Sir, 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  s?.tisfaction  felt  from  having  pro- 
cured a  discussion  upon  a  subject  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  it  is,  that  the  draught  of  a  lease  which  I 
ventured  to  criticize  has  met  with  an  able  protector.  Having  al» 
ready  given  my  opinion  upon  the  different  clauses  in  that  lease^ 
I  shall  now,  with  ail  deference,  ciFer  a  short  reply  to  the  author 
9f  the  strictures  upon  my  former  communication. 

Without  rccallirig  ono  sentence  of  my  first  letter,  or  shrinking 

'^  from 
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from  any  trial,  judicial  or  extrajudicial,  upon  the  fods  therein 
stated,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  my  former  declaration,  that  I  have 
no  interest  at  stake  upon  the  lease  in  question  ;  and  further,  that 
I  am  nowise  connected  with  any  individuil,  high  or  low,  who 
either  is  now,  or  ever  was,  to  my  knowledge,  concerned  upon 
that  estate ;  nor  would  I  ofFor  courtesy  at  the  expense  of  truth, 
for  thanks  from  any  man  :  and  ahhough  Agricola  Tertius,  in 
your  opinion,  may  be  of  high  authority,  yet,  had  your  corre- 
spondents been  left  to  their  own  discernment,  I  am  not  certain 
but  a  different  notion  might  have  prevailed.  From  the  liberty  he 
has  taken  in  converting  my  sentiments  into  such  shape  as  might 
suit  the  conclusions  he  wished  to  draw,  I  am  disposed  to  estimate 
the  strictures  as  not  proceeding  from  an  impartial  observer, 

Agricola  Tertius  says,  (p.  I9.)>  *  If  J.  B k  was  suspected 

as  having  never  been  either  an  incoming  or  outgoing  tenant,  it 
would  have  been  better  said  in  one  word,  that  he  had  never  been 
a  tenant  in  any  shape. '  Had  the  gentleman  been  right  in  the 
principle,  I  should  have  thanked  him  for  his  epitome.  He  may 
know  what  is  understood  by  incoming  and  outgoing  tenants,  but 
seems  to  be  unacquainted  with  that  class  of  tenantry  who,  suc- 
ceeding to  their  forefathers,  have,  for  many  generations,  conti- 
nued to  occupy  the  same  lands.  With  respect  to  such,  old  leased 
no  doubt  have  expired,  and  new  ones  comhienced  ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  incoming  and  outgoing  tenant  could  be  recognized  only 
in  one  and  the  same  person.  Indeed,  estates  might  be  pointed 
out  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  where  more  than  seven 
eighths  of  the  tenants  never  had  an  opportunity  to  experience 
what  may  be  felt  by  an  incoming  or  outgoing  tenant ;  and,  for 

ought  I  kefit  Mr  J.  B k  may  be  an  experienced  tenant  of  this 

class.  Agricola  Tertius  is  not  certain  but  that  I  too  am  engaged 
in  the  labour  of  the  ground  enjoyed  by  my  forefathers ;  for  he 
could  not  be  informed  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  matter  ;  and 
had  he  offered  a  challenge  to  try  my  knowledge  as  a  practical 
farmer,  I  should  have  felt  less  dilBdence  in  competing  with  him 
between  the  hilts  of  a  plough,  than  on  paper. 

It  is  the  duty  cf  every  writer  to  endeavour  to  form  just  and 
correct  notions  of  the  subject  on  which  he  would  impart  his  opi- 
nion to  others.  The  argument  of  Agricola  Tertius  in  support  of 
tenants  being  tnken  bound  in  the  carriage  of  miteri:ils  for  the 
buildings,  carries  alon^st  with  it  its  own  refutation  ;  for,  while 
he  admits  this  to  be*  a  heavy  article  in  the  charge  of  buildings,  he 
at  the  same  time  aflirms,  that  a  tenant  will  rather  vigree  to  expend 
the  capital  himself  in  this  wav,  ihnn  submit  to  the  percentage. 
This  may  he  ihe  phiIo«;opby  of  Agricola  Tertius,  but  can  never 
be  the  poliv  y  of  an  expferieiiceJ  farmer. 

VOL.  X.  NO.  4U.  G  g  The 
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The  first  question  put  (p.  22  \  and  with  the  same  impera- 
tive authority  as  if  by  a  Judge  on  the  Benchi  was  not  authorised 
by  any  thing  I  had  saiH.  Why  ask  me  for  my  informer  ?  I  did 
not  give  my  offerings  as  the  opinion  of  others  \  I  did  not  build 
my  opinion  on  the  conte-^fabU  of  any  body  ;  nor  did  I  say  that  any 
gcnoral  rule  should  be  established  as  to  the  extent  or  measurement 
of  every  farm.  I  suppose  the  gentleman  alludes  to  what  occurs 
in  the  second  p^iragraph^  p.  468.  of  my  observations,  and  which 
requires  no  explanation)  when  offered  as  an  answer  to  the  que- 
stion. In  the  second  question,  with  the  same  imperative  autho- 
rity as  in  the  first,  he  demands  of  me,  ^  by  whom  I  was  told  that 
th'»  payment  of  6  per  cent,  on  improvements  was  a  barrier  in  the 
way  of  agriculture. '  Had  I  not  known  it  bef'^re,  and  had  I  not 
assigned  some  reiifions  for  it  in  the  sam-*  paragraph  in  which  I 
said  so,  I  might  have  answered,  tliat  the  grandson  of  Agricola  the 
first  has  told  us,  tliat  a  tenant  had  better  do  the  work  himself; 
that  he  had  better  sink  the  capital  than  pay  the  percentage- 

In  oflbring  a  few  observations  to  the  Conductor  of  a  periodical 
work,  it  is  not,  I  believe,  expected  that  the  author  should  enter 
into  an  elaborate  discussioM  ;  and,  under  that  impression,  my  re« 
marks  upon  the  lease,  offered  to  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  tlie  Farnner's  Magazine,  were  submitted  to  you.  In  speaking 
of  the  meliorations  upon  land,  having  said  that  drainage  yields  the 
jnost  immediate  return,  and  having  noticed  that  that  beneficial 
improvement  was  not  included  in  i|ie  lease,  Agricola  Tertius, 
(p.  2 ).),  as  if  the  omission  had  been  imputable  to  himselfi  to  les* 
sen  its  consideration,  has  boen  pleased  to  rank  me  with  the  mean- 
est farmers  in  Dumfries- shire.  In  giving  that  information|  had 
I  said  that  it  was  as  well  understood  and  judiciously  recommend- 
ed by  Cato  and  others  in  former  times,  in  the  same  spirit  of  de- 
gradation, the  gentleman  might  have  placed  me  among  the  an* 
tients.  The  astonishment  expressed  by  Agricola  Tertius  at  not 
finding  something  new  as  to  planting,  might  have  been  suspended, 
until  I  had  had  time  to  perform  my  promise  upon  that  head.  As 
to  the  delcclm  pen^omt  so  much  insisted  for  by  Agricola  Tertius, 
without  infringing  upon  that  right,  a  very  different  construction 
from  that  now  countenanced  miglit  be  offered.  The  letter  of  the 
law  docs  not  always  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  law.  In  the  con- 
tract betwixt  landlord  and  tenant,  for  the  period  agreed  upon,  the 
parti'/s  acting  upon  the  faith  that  the  lease  is  to  endure  for  that 
.lire,  the  landlord's  expectations  (and  they  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed} are,  that  the  lands  are  to  be  possessed  by  the  tenant 
contracting  with  him,  or  by  one  equally  well  qualified.  Now, 
upon  thi:i  prir/iMle,  his  hfnr,  whetlier  of  line  or  of  destination, 
oj^-ht  i;ot  to  \i^  j'iinitted   to  the  actual  possession,    more"  than 

his 
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tus  creditors)  unless  gifted  with  the  piroper  qualifications  for  occu- 
pying the  farm  ;  for,  as  a  right  inherent  in  them  from  the  original 
contract,  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  t  should  hold  that  th^  delectus per^ 
S07kF' exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  first  tenant  would  be  continued 
in  electing  his  successor,  as  suggested  bv  me  in  my  formet  let* 
ter.  Though  much  might  be  said  upon  tnis  head,  yet,  having  of- 
fered my  opinion  formerly,  I  will  not  trespass  further  in  this  reply. 
Allow  me  only  to  express  my  regret,  that  the  foot-note  alludedto 
by  the  Cot  ducror  should  have  been  considered  as  pointing  at  any 
law  agent  Mividualli^.  I  certainly  neither  had  cause  nor  incli- 
nation to  offciid  the  gentleman  whom  the  Conductor  had  in  his 
eye;  but  still  the  justness  of  my  observation  must  be  held  beyond 
the  possibility  of  dispute  )  for  a  hundred  instances,  nowise  under 
the  controul  of  that  gentleman,  might  have  been  cited  to  bear  me 
out  in  the  observation  made  in  that  foot-note. 

May  I  make  a  digression,  and,  while  in  great  company,  whis- 
per to  my  friend  Mr  J.  B k,  that  not  having  objected  to  the 

practice  proposed,  of  remitting  to  tradesmen  to  report  upon  the 
state  of  houses,  &c.  on  a  farm  at  the  tenant's  removal,  (if  that 
Was  the  essential  part  of  his  proposition),  he  is  most  undoubted- 
ly entitled  to  a  further  hearing ;  and,  in  discussing  this  pointy 
which  is  an  essential  one  indeed,  may  I  beg  of  him  to  hold  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  the  clause  is  a  good  one,  but  that  it  would  have 
been  proper  to  have  accompanied  it  with  some  such  understand- 
ing clause,  that  a  like  visitation  and  report  should  be  made  at  the 
entry  of  the  tenant.     I  am  yours,  &c*  X.  S. 


[That  important  national  undertaking,  the  Caledonian  CanaLj 
having  much  attracted  public  notice  for  some  years  past,  it  oc- 
curred that  our  readers  would  receive  with  pleasure  the  Sixth 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  carry  on  that  mag- 
xiificent  work,  which  is  drawn  up  in  a  very  perspicuous  man- 
ner. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Canal  Will  afford  that  assistance 
to  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  the  country  fondly  expected  t 
but  whether  original  expectations  are  or  are  not  realized  in  the 
first  instance,  M-e  are  clear  that  the  public  money  could  not 
have  been  better  expended  j  and  that  ultimately,  when  the 
Northern  districts  are  funher  improved,  incalculable  benefits 
mast  be  derived  by  the  people  in  consequelj^e  of  this  merito- 
rious undertaking.] 

Q  2  2  Mm 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINB. 

Sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  maJciHg  and  foaitUaiffiiif 

the  Caledonian  Canal. 

The  steady  progress  of  the  different  works  necessary  in  form- 
ing an  inland  navigation,  of  dimensions  so  unusual  as  tne  Caledo- 
nian Canal,  has  evinced  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  were  at  first  established  by  our  engineer  Mr  Telfordi 
and  the  punctual  observance  of  his  regulations  by  the  superin- 
tcndanti  employed  under  him  ;  so  that  in  making  this  our  Sixth 
annual  report  to  Parliament,  we  have  no  unexpected  occurrences 
to  relate,  and  we  shall  proceed  in  the  usual  order  of  matterSi 
with  such  observations  as  we  are  enabled  to  maike  upon  the  in- 
creasing extent  of  the  several  works  already  finished^  and  those 
now  in  operation. 

Labour. — Our  expenditure  on  labour  has  been  in  some  degree 
checked,  by  the  extraordinary  augmentation  of  the  price  of  tim- 
ber, which  has  rendered  it  prudent,  with  a  view  of  purchasing  a 
large  quantity  of  that  material,  which  is  become  necessary  tor 
the  works  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  Canali  to  diminisn  our 
expenses  under  other  heads.  The  monthly  lists  of  workmen^ 
which  are  useful  as  showing  the  particular  application  of  labour 
throughout  the  year,  give  an  average  of  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five, being  an  increase  of  sixty  in  number  beyond  the  arerage 
of  the  preceding  twelvemonth,  which  was  seven  hundred  and  six- 
ty-five ;  and  the  sum  expended  in  labour  has  increased  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion  from  thirty-six  thousand  to  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand pounds.  This  increase  appears  to  have  been  applied  entire- 
ly to  masonry  ;  and  the  progress  of  lock-building  has  accordingly 
been  such,  as  to  enable  us  to  take  a  satisfactory  review  of  that 
large  branch  of  our  present  and  future  expenditure. 

Materials. — ^Thc  Quarries,  which  were  originally  established 
at  a  considerable  expense,  have  cost  nothing  extraordinary  since 
our  last  report.  That  at  Fassefern,  upon  tne  western  branch  of 
Loch  Eil,  continues  to  produce  excellent  stone  for  facing  the 
locks,  and  rather  improves  in  quality  as  the  quarry  becomes  deep- 
er. On  the  rising  ground  above  Corpach  moss,  quarries  have 
been  opened  for  supplying  rubble  stone  for  the  great  chain  of 
locks,  which  will  raise  the  Canal  to  the  level  of  Loch  Lochie. 
The  stone  produced  from  these  quarries  is  better  than  was  at  first 
expected,  though  rather  more  expensive,  partly  from  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  an  unusual  quantity  of  rubbish,  and  partly  from 
the  cost  of  gunpowder  for  blasting  the  rock.  The  limestone  from 
Lismore  continu'.s  excellent,  and  a'large  stock  of  it  is  now  lying 

at 
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he  kilns  near  Corpach,  where  it  is  burnt  into  lime.  No  free- 
ie  has  been  discovered  nearer  than  CumbraeSj  and  the  Imall 
ntity  requisite  is  fetched  from  thence  by  the  two  sloops  which 
'e  built  chiefly  for  that  purpose.  The  quarries  at  Redcastle 
Clachnaharry  supply  the  masonry  at  the  east  end  of  the  Ca- 
The  first  of  them  is  now  furnished  with  a  convenient  pier, 
dering  it  accessible  every  tide,  and  which  will  be  a  permanent 
efit  to  the  proprietor  and  the  public ;  but  the  freestone  is  pro- 
ed  at  a  greater  expense  than  at  first,  as  having  become  some- 
jt  mixed  with  coarser  stone,  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove. 
;  quarry  at  Clachnaharry,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  Muir- 
'n  locks,  continues  to  produce  abundance  of  rubble  stone  for 
Tior  purposes,  at  an  easy  expehse.  During  the  last  year  we 
e  purchased  cast-iron  work  principally  at  the  Foundery  which 
been  recently  established  at  Inverness,  and  which  furnishes 
t  article  of  an  excellent  mould  and  quality,  for  the  maintenance 
occasional  extension  of  the  rail-ways  near  Clachnaharry.  Of 
mcl  crown  timber,  a  large  quantity,  being  part  of  our  first 
chase,  still  remains  in  store  at  Clachnaharry ;  and  we  have  laid 
\  stock  of  ash  timber  at  the  other  end  of  the  Canal,  where  it 
I  soon  be  necessary  to  incur  a  serious  expense  in  American 
;h  pine  timber ;  but  this  is  delayed  in  expectation  of  a  reduc- 
I  of  price  in  that  article. 

]tatc  of  the  Works. — Chchnaharrf/  district. — ^The  inspection  of 
works  last  autumn  by  Messrs  Jessop  and  Telford,  has  given 
to  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  intended  mode  of  construct- 
the  sea-loch  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  Canal.     It  appeared 
t  the  extensive  sea-mounds  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
to  the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  beyond  high  water 
:k,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  at 
entrance  of  the  Canal,  had  settled  so  much  as  to  require  an 
itional  quantity  of  earth  to  restore  them  to  their  former  level ; 
f  was  to  be  expected  in  a  certain  degree,  but  a  further  consi- 
ation  suggested  itself  on  this  occasion  5  that  the  sea-lock,  if 
It  in  the  usual  manner  on  a  space  surrounded  by  a  Cofferdam, 
he  extremity  of  these  mounds,  might  subside  in  like  manner, 
in  consequence  become  productive  of  serious  difficulty  and 
ense.     This  apprehension,  in  conjunction  with  the  high  price 
timber,  which  had  already  dt'lnycd  the  commencement  of  the 
inded  Cofferdam,  determined  Messrs  Jessop  and  Telford  to 
Fer  a  simpler  but  more  secure  mode  of  proceeding,  by  carry- 
out  a  large  quantity  of  rubbish  from  the  Clachnaharry  quar- 
so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass  on  the   site  of  the  intended  lock  ; 
when  sufficiently  settled,  to  di^r  in  it  a  lock-p't,  and  proceed 
he  usual  manner,  confinirg  the  use  of  the  Cofferdam  to  the, 
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outer  end  of  the  lock.  The  two  sea  mounds  have  been  accord- 
ingly extended,  the  western  mound  about  sixty  yardsj  the  other 
to  half  that  length  further  tliau  before  \  and  the  inner  slopes  aU 
ready  begin  to  meet,  and  cover  part  of  the  space  where  the  lock 
is  to  be  placed^  The  whole  will  be  a  %vOrk  of  considerable  la- 
bour j  and  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  weight  of  the  earth,  to 
have  its  full  effect :  but  there  are  obvious  reasons  for  preferring 
f  uch  expenditure  on  labour  to  that  on  timber,  especially  at  its 
present  exorbitant  price.  The  second,  or  Clachnaharry  Jock,  has 
now  remained  some  time  in  a  finished  state  \  and  the  mortar  in 
the  joints  has  not  been  in  tho  least  afl'ected  by  the  severe  frosts  of 
last  winter,  which  proves  it  to  be  of  a  quality  suitable  to  the  cli- 
mate. The  oblong  bason  at  Muirtown  about  twenty  acres  in 
area,  extends  from  this  lock  to  the  Muirtown  bridge,  of  which 
the  masonry  is  ready  to  receive  the  swivel  bridge  when  necessary. 
At  this  place  commences  the  Muirtown  chain  of  locks,  of  which 
two  are  finished  with  their  copings  ;  the  next  wants  only  five  feet 
of  its  height ;  and  of  the  last  or  uppermost,  the  inverted  arch, 
the  side  waljs  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  the  forebay,  are  con- 
structed \  so  that  work  more  than  fully  equal  to  three  complete 
locks  is  already  done.  Txie  four  locks  will  all  be  finished  in  the 
present  season.  The  rail-w;iy3  extending  from  Clachnaharrf 
cjuarrv  to  the  sea  mounds,  and  also  to  the  Sluirtown  locks,  have 
^.crn  mainraiued  in  excellent  condition  5  otherwise  these  work*? 
..oui«l  not  have  ]">rocecded  with  so  much  effect.  The  banks  of 
ihe  Canal  thrnigh  ihc  landb  of  Muirtown,  Kinmylies,  and  Bught, 
are  now  completed  :  at  the  latter  place  they  have  been  formed 
by  menus  ci  farth  removed  from  the  slope  of  Torvaine,  in  order 
to  miike  a  public  voad  thoro  immcd.iately  above  the  Canal.  This 
road  is  carried  alonj^  a  benching  on  the  side  of  tlie  hill ;  and  the 
earth  wliirh  now  rimair.^  lo  be  removed  will  be  carried  across  the 
CuMial  to  ruiong'Jun  flie  aviificial  bank  which  separates  it  from 
tiie  river  Ness  at  the  font  of  'i'orvaine.  I'Vom  Torvaine  to  the 
Blcachfield,  the  Cainil  wa.i  long  since  completed ;  and  it  is  more 
than  half  finished  alouij  th»,*  moor  of  Donanchroy  as  far  as  Mou- 
lindour,  Gthcrwisi?  called  the  Mill  of  Dimain.  By  means  of  the 
Clatl.naharry  lock  and  the  four  locks  at  Muirtown,  the  Canal  will 
Ik-  x\\\^'  d  to  a  level  viih  Loch  Ness,  when  the  water  is  low  in 
>Iie  h\i<^\  but  when  its  surface  is  raisccl  by  rain,  or  by  a  sudden 
rhaw,  a  leiJ-ulatiMic  lock  n^nst  be  usetl  ;  Ttlie  surface  of  the  water 
\\  l.orh  Ntrss  h:is  been  kiu^wn  to  vary  eir^ht  feet  in  height);  and 
his  will  be  constructed  between  Moulindour  and  Dochfour  Loch, 
•»Tf.'iher  with  a  weir  across  the  river  Ness.  Westward  of  this  it 
iil.be  necco*ary  to  form  a  towing  path,  and  perhaps  to  deepen 
th  ';f  tho  ri^'cr  Ness  nnJ  of  I)\>chf'jur  Loch,  to  complete  the 
1*1  access  • 
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access  to  Loch  Ness.  After  the  present  season ,  when  the  Muir- 
town  locks  are  all  finished,  the  attention  of  the  Superintendanty 
and  of  the  rest  of  our  estabiishment  at  Cbchnaharry)  will  be 
chiefly  directed  to  these  operations,  until  the  sea  mound  shall  be 
ready  to  receive  the  entrance  lock. 

Glengary  district. — In  our  last  report  we  stated,  that  an  esta- 
blishment in  the  middle  or  Glengary  district  of  the  Canal,  was 
incompatible  with  the  scale  of  our  expenditure ;  nor  can  we  in 
justice  to  the  public  recede  from  this  opinion,  founded  as  it  is  on 
considerations  of  prudence  and  economy,  whatever  satisfaction 
we  might  derive  from  yielding  to  the  repeated  requests  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  naturally  wish  for  employment  in  their  own  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  ;  an  advantage  which  they  'cannot  fail  to 
obtain  to  the  full  extent  of  their  desires  in  the  future  progress  of 
the  work. 

Corpach  district. — ^The  excavation  of  the  Canal  has  not  vet 
reached  nearer  to  Loch  liOchie  than  a  mile  and  a  half;  nor  nas 
the  weir  or  overfall  projected  at  Moy  been  yet  executed,  as  not 
being  necessary  till  the  Canal  is  in  greater  forwardness.  Between 
the  burn  or  brook  of  Moy  and  the  river  Loy,  the  excavation  has 
Aot  proceeded,  during  the  last  season,  with  so  much  exertion  as 
was  desired  and  expected  ;  and  remonstrances  upon  this  subject 
have  been  made  to  the  contractors  there,  who  allege  the  late  scar- 
city of  oatmeal  in  excuse.  The  several  aqu<^ducts  of  Loy,  Muirs- 
hearlich,  Shangan,  Upper  Banavie,  an<i  Lower  Banavie,  all  de- 
scribed in  our  former  reports,  are  now  finished  and  in  use.  Their 
dimensions  are  much  more  ample  than  at  first  was  intended,  that 
these  five  aqueducts  might  save  the  cost  and  prevent  the  incon- 
venience of  as  many  bridges,  by  serving  the  purpose  of  passages 
under  the  Canal  for  carts  and  cattle  ;  and  the  expense  has  conse- 
quently  been  increased  beyond  the  estimate,  in  proportion  to  their 
enlarged  dimensions,  from  three  thousand  eight  hundred,  to  nine 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds ;  but  this  excess  of  five  tliousand 
four  hundred  pounds  is  more  than  compensated  by  saving  five 
bridges,  estimated  at  fifteen  liundred  pounds  each,  ^'he  maso'">ry 
of  these  aqueducts  has  boon  found  to  sustain  the  frost  of  two  se- 
vere winters  without  injury.  Between  Shangan  Burn' and  Upper 
Banavie,  the  ground  is  opened  alor  g  the  entire  line ;  and  from 
Upper  to  liower  Banavie,  the  banks  of  the  Canal  arc  completed. 
On  Corpach  moss,  part  of  the  bottoming  and  upper  bank  remains 
to  be  done.  lu  this  district,  the  great  object  of  attention  is  the 
chain  of  eight  Jocks,  to  be  placed  on  the  rising  ground  above  Cor- 
pach moss ;  and  which  will  be  the  largest  mass  of  masonry  ever 
yet  constructed  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  therefore  with  particu-  , 
lar  satisfaction  that  v/c  are  enabled  to  gfatc  the  favourable  pro- 
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jrress  of  this  great  work,  the  niiisonry  of  wliich  was  commenced 
in  October  1807  ;  and  in  May  IbOS,  three  fourths  of  the  lower- 
most lock  was  reported  to  be  finished.     Since  that  time,  the  exer- 
tions of  Messrs  Simpson  and  Wilson,  the   masonry  cor.tractors, 
liave  been  so  steady  and  effectual,  that  three  locks  arc  finibhed, 
uiul  equal  to  two  thirds  of  another.     This  progress  is  bi-'yond  our 
<  \pectation,  which  was  limited  to  two  locks  in  a  year.     At  the 
J  r<.  sent  rate  of  exertion,  the  wliole   chain  would  be  completed 
within  three  years  of  its  comr«)encement.     We  have  an  addition- 
..i  G:.)urce  of  satisfaction  in  bcii^g  now  eniiblcd  to  fcrcsec,  with  a 
considerable  decree  of  ccrtaimy,  the  amount  of  expenditure  on  ;i 
l.irge  number  of  the  locks,  which  formed  the  heaviest  article  in 
tiie  original  estimate,  and  have  since  been  enlarged  in  all  their  di- 
}n-.nbions.     In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  recommended  the  Caledonian  Canal 
tu  be  undertaken,  Mr  Jessop  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  locks 
would  cost  ten  thousand  pounds  each ;  and  Mr  Rennie,  an  en- 
gineer of  equal  eminence,  estimated  the  locks  at  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  each,  he   having  actually   built  one  at  Great  Grimsby  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  cost  this  large  sum,  though  less  than  the 
locks  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  by  thirty-four  feet  in  lengthy  and 
by  four  feet  in  breadth.     Subsequently  Mr  Jessop,  upon  a  deli- 
berate view  of  tlie  whole  course  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and 
after  suiucient  inquiries  into  ihe  price  of  labour  and  materials, 
found  reason  to  lower  his  estimate  to  seven  thousaiid  four  hun- 
dred  and  forty-nine   pounds  •,  and  afterwards,  upon  the  increase 
of  dimensions,  and   including   the  digging  of  the  lock-pits  and 
other  spade-work,  the  estimate  became  eight  thousand  and  eighty- 
eight  pounds  for  each  lock.     So  soon  as  a  single  lock  at  Clachna- 
harry  and  two  locks  at  Crrpacli  were   finished,  we  caused  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  exj)ense  to  bo  instituted  by  means  of  our  ab- 
stracted account,  and  found  tliat  the  three  locks  had  cost  about 
twenty-two  thousand  pounds,  being  considerably  less  than  the 
estimated  expense.     From  a  similar  investigation  respecting  the 
nine  locks  now  actu;diy  finished,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  in* 
fer,  that  the   cost  of  the  fifteen  locks  first  to  be  made,  will  not 
much  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  being  a  reduction  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  upon  Mr  Jessop's  estimate  :    but  as  the 
principal  cause  of  this  reduction  of  expense  will  result  from  the 
junction  of  the   locks   at  Muirtown  and  at  Corpach  moss,  which 
is  net  pr.icticable  io  tlio  swine  extent  with  respect  to  the  residue  of 
t'u*  Ii'Cns,  being  twelve  in  number   (including  the  two  regulating 
i.xk)  it  is  not  to  be  be  '^xpccted  that  they  cm  be  constructed  for 
I'SJ  ili.m  the  ( -;in'.atffl  sum  of  «Mght  thousand  and  eighty-eight 
,f;u:id'.  f.-icl:  y  ni  kii^j?,  in  r.j],  :?n  cxrtiijc  of  about  two  hundred 

thousand 
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isand  pounds  for  locks  upon  the  whole  line  of  the  Ciledonian 
aL  The  construction  of  the  CofFerdaniy  an  operation  necea- 
ly  dependent  in  a  great  degree  on  calm  weather,  has  been  re- 
.ed  by  the  storms,  which  continued  much  later  than  usual  in  the 
^nt  year.  It  would  now  be  imprudent  to  commence  the  tide- 
:  till  next  spring,  as  it  would  be  exposed  to  unnecessary  danger 
;9S  completed  in  one  season  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  embank- 
It  and  Cofferdam  will  be  prepared  for  its  reception. 
haxhase  of  Land, — Soon  after  the  date  of  our  laft  report,  Mr 
int  of  Bught  thought  proper  to  accept  the  price  offered  for  the 
1  taken  at  Torvaine,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  Canal ;  and  two 
dred  and  fifty-eight  pounds  have  been  paid  to  him  accordingly. 
»  deceafe  of  Mr  Grant  of  Redcaftle,  and  the  illnefs  of  Mr 
>rge  Brown  of  Elgin,  have  prevented  us  from  fettling  the  rent 
:he  freeftone  quarry  at  Redcaftle,  though  we  have  been  deiir* 
to  expedite  fuch  fcttlement  as  foon  as  poffible. 
ioads. — ^The  new  road  from  Loch-na-Gaul  to  Fort- William, 
r  almoft  completed,  crotVes  the  Caledonian  Canal  on  Corpach 
*s,  immediately  below  the  chain  of  locks.  At  this  place,  the 
nded  line  of  road  from  Corpach  mofe  to  Loch  Lochie  corn- 
ices ;  and,  in  November  laft,  was  examined  by  Mr  Telford, 
>mpanied  by  Mr  Duncombe,  the  furveyor  who  made  the  efti- 
e,  and  Mr  Simpfon,  who  was  then  in  treaty  to  become  our 
:ontra£lor  for  making  that  road  at  the  eftimated  expenfe.  On 
occafion  an  omiftion  in  the  eftimate  was  difcovered,  amount- 
to  four  hundred  and  forty  pounds ;  certain  embankments  ne- 
ary  for  carrying  the  road  acrofs  deep  dingles  not  having  been 
Iced.  Hereupon  Mr  Telford  was  directed  to  make  a  new  ap- 
Lionment  of  the  whole  eftimate,  now  augmented  to  five  thou- 
i  one  hundred  and  feventy-eight  pounds ;  and  of  this  augmeiit- 
Dftimate,  he  was  of  opiriion  that  we  ought  to  pay  eleven  hun* 
d  and  fixty  pounds,  inftead  of  nine  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 
nentioiieil  in  our  laft  report.  We  underftand  that  Colonel  Ca- 
:on  of  Lccheil,  tie  contributor  to  this  road,  has  intimated  to 
ComniiCioners  for  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges,  his  wiih  to 
lertake  the  contr  »cl  for  the  northern  part  of  it,  from  the  burn 
Culrofs  to  Clunes  and  Auchnacarrie,  and  that  his  offer  has 
n  accepted.  Oar  contract,  therefore,  extends  no  further  than 
he  burn  of  Culrors  ;  and,  as  our  propofal  to  make  this  road  a- 
;  merely  from  a  d^fire  to  prevent  the  intetference  of  workmen 
ler  different  employers,  wc  deemed  it  advifeable  to  effccl:  that 
»ci  by  propofing  to  Mcilrs  Simpfon  and  Wilfon,  the  mafonry 
tractors,  to  become  our  fulKontrafti^rb  for  making  this  road  ; 
they  have  aecoruingly  undertaken  fo  much  of  it  as  has  been 
tted  to  usj  at  the  eftitnated  price  of  four  ihoufaiid  two  hundred 
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and  th:rty-{]3t  pounds,  we  having  previonfly  figned  a  contra£l  with 
the  CommiiTioners  for  HighUnd  Roads  and  Bridges  to  the  fame 
efted.  Meflirs  Simpfon  and  Wilfon  have  engaged  to  complete 
this  road  on  or  before  the  ift  November  1810;  but  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofe  that  they  will  finifh  it  much  fooner,  about  thre» 
miles  in  length  having  been  already  formed,  and  fifty  men  being 
at  prefcnt  employed  upon  it.  The  length  of  this  road,  from  its 
jnnftion  with  the  Loch-na-Gkul  road,  on  Corpach  mofs,  to  the 
burn  of  Culrofs,  is  feven  miles  and  a  half,  and  our  contrafk  in* 
eludes  alfo  the  bridges  on  Locheil's  part  of  the  road. 

Accounts* — In  arranging  oor  money  tranfaftions,  and  fettling 
our  accounts,  we  have  a£ted  on  the  perfuafion  that,  in  Juftice  e- 
qually  to  the  public,  and  to  the  perfons  whom  we  employ,  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  proceed  with  vigiUncc  and  promptitude ;  fo 
that  we  have  not  deviated  in  any  poinc  from  the  arrangements  and 
plan  of  checks  defcribed  in  our  fecond  report.  The  monthly  bills 
when  paid,  are  tranfmitted  from  CUchnaharry  and  Corpach,  cer- 
tified by  the  refpe£live  fuperintendants,  and  accompanied  by  a  let- 
ter from  Mr  Telford,  containing  an  eilimatc  of  the  next  monthly 
payment,  as  compared  with  his  balance  in  hand,  whereupon  an 
adctjUate  fum  is  written  over  to  the  credit  of  his  account  at  Meilirs 
Hoarcs,  on  whom  he  draws  bills  at  thirty  days  after  date ;  that 
being  the  ufual  premium  allowed  at  Invernefs  for  bills  payable  iri 
J^ondon.  The  vouchers  are  examined  and  approved  on  the  fpoc 
half-yearly  by  Mr  Telford,  who  then  brings  them  from  Scotland. 
At  the  prefent  time,  we  have  receiv^'d  the  vouchers  to  the  15th 
Oftober  hft,  to  which  time  they  have  been  examined  and  pafled 
by  our  accountant.  Mr  Telford  is  now  on  the  line  of  the  Canal, 
and  will  bring  with  him,  at  his  return,  the  vouchers  to  the  end  of 
April  laft,  thefe  being  the  appointed  periods  of  his  half-yearly  in* 
i'peciions  of  tlie  progrefs  of  the  works.  A  cafh-account  of  our 
own  receipts  and  payments  to  M:iy  1806,  has  been  pafTed  at  the 
Treafury  *,  and  we  are  preparing  to  triiiifmit  a  further  account, 
extending  to  the  31(1  December  laft.  Subjoined  to  the  prefent 
report,  is  an  account  in  the  ufunl  form,  carried  on  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefont  Muy  \  by  which  it  appears,  that  we  have  re- 
ceived from  his  Majcily's  Exchequer,  and  as  inrereft  on  Exchequer 
bills,  adding  thereto  certain  fmali  receipts  at  Corp.ich,  tho  fum  of 
marly  two  hundred  and  fifty  t!iO"f.^.n<l  pound?: ;  of  which  has  been 
expended  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufahd  pounds,  leaving 
.il)cve  ttm  thouf.md  pounds  now  at  our  difpofal ;  befides  which,  a 
nioirty  of  the  lall  year's  grant  is  due  to  us  from  his  Majefty's  Ex- 
rht  qufT ;  nnd  the  fum  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  has  been  already 
j;ran!ed  by  Pari  amen t  in  the  prefent  fcllion. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAHMER's  MAGAZINS. 

Letter  from  Mr  Lwaorie. 
Sir, 

I  AM  extremely  forry  to  perceive,  that  the  Hints  rerpe£l:ing  the 
improvement  of  the  Highlands,  which  I  did  myfelf  the  honoar  oF 
fending  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  which  wefle 
publifhed  in  the  33d  Number  of  your  Magazine,  have  given  fi^* 
much  ofFence  to  one  of  your  constant  readers  ia  th!s  city.  I  caa  - 
aflure  you,  that,  when  I  wrote  thefe  Hints,  nothing  could  be  moie 
remote  from  my  intention,  than  to  offend  or  injure  any  indivi- 
dual whatever.  As  this  gentleman  foems  to  be  much  zmGt^  it 
appears  to  me  that  feme  fecret  fpring  in  his  temper  has  been  un* 
happily  touched.  He  regrets  taking  up  room  in  your  Magazine | 
-and  yet  three  fourths  of  his  letters  are  devoted  to  trifling  ctitiM 
cifms,  all  of  which  (though  they  were  better  founded  than  thet 
are)  might  have  been  fpared.  The  very  firft  paragr.iph  of  the  let- 
ter before  him  having  dated  the  difficulties  antl  inconveaiencei 
under  which  it  was  written,  and  the  views  with  wiiich  it  was  pub- 
lifhcd,  fo  diflinflly,  it  is  really  aftonifhing  fuch  criticifms  (bould 
Lave  been  attempted. 

Permit  me,  on  my  part,  to  remark,  that  if  your  other  conftant 
readers  pay  no  more  attention  to  your  communications  than  tnis 
gentleman  has  done  to  tlie  lubjefl  on  which  he  profefles  to  write» 
tiiey  will  not  be  greatly  improved  by  them.  He  has,  indeed,  cut 
out  certain  morfels  from  my  letter,  and  placed  thefe  by  way  of 
motto  before  him.  Upon  certain  ideas  contained  in  thefe,  he  no 
(loubt  dofcapts  critically  and  dogmatically  enough  \  but  the  lead* 
;ug  points — the  improvement  of  the  Highlands — and  the  employ* 
foent  of  the  expatriated  Highlanders,  occupy  very  little  of  his  at- 
tention. He  is  content  to  run  down  the  Hints  before  him  in  any 
v>  ay  y  vmd,  like  one,  whofe  irafcible  faculty  has  been  overpower- 
ed, to  fcout  every  idea  that  is  prefented  to  his  notice.  For  his 
many  well  turned  compliments,  I  muft  acknowledge  myfelf  his 
debtor;  and  I  cannot  but  regret,  that,  by  omitting  to  give  me  his 
ufldresSf  I  am  deprived  of  the  pleafure  of  making  this  acknow- 
ledgement in  perfon. 

Waving,  however,  such  levities,  which  ill  become  a  subject  <rf 
r.uch  importance,  it  is  evident  your  correspondent  has  done  mc 
if  wo  pieces  cf  ser\'lce,  of  which,  perhaps,  he  was'tiot  aware* 
First,  he  has  brought  again,  under  the  public  notice,  a  subject 
ill  which  the  community  cannot  but  be  deeply  interested ;  and, 
secondly,  he  has  called  my  attention  to  certain  deficiences  in  my 
f':»fmcr  communication^  which,  as  they  seem  to  me  to  be  of  im«  > 
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portance  In  agricultural  polity,  I  shalli  with  your  leave^  make  up 
in  the  best  manner  I  can. 

I  regret  that  it  should  be  necessary  for  me  to  begin  with  ad« 
ferting  to  the  point  which  seems  to  have  affected  your  cor- 
respondent so  much,  I  mean,  the  character  of  the  Highlander. 
He  compliments  me  with  being  a  Highlander ;  and,  with  great 
condescension,  apologizes  to  the  public  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
dignified  and  philosopliical,  for  my  blind  partiality  to  that  claat 
of  people,  by  ascribing  it  to  that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  peculiar 
to  all  rude  characters. 

Your  correspondent,  I  hope,  will  excuse  my  observhig,  that 
this  esprit  de  corps  displays  itself  no  less  in  its  antipathies  than  in 
its  predilections ;  and,  though  he  does  not  seem  conscious  of  it, 
his  Lowland  clannishness  is  as  manifest  as  he  supposes  my  High- 
land clannishness  to  be.  The  truth  is,  that  the  esprit  de  corpi^ 
or  partiality  for  one^s  own  countrymen,  or  one's  own  peculiar 
classification  of  connexions,  whether  founded  on  complexion^ 
language,  or  any  other  circumstance,  is  an  active  principle  of 
great  utility, — it  promotes  good  affections, — gives  a  stimulus  to 
^ood  actions, — and  restrains  bad  and  dangerous  propensities. 
Those  who  would  expunge  this  efficient  principle  from  the 
list  of  virtues,  and  substitute  in  its  stead  a  lifeless  compla- 
cency for  all  mankind,  may  succeed  in  destroying  the  utility 
of  that  principle  \  but  they  generally  retain  its  discordant  qua* 
iltics. 

I  am  very  far,  however,  from  feeling  that  blind  attachment  to 
the  Highlanders  which  your  correspondent  supposes.  Their  pride 
and  v;;nlty  I  detest  as  much  as  any  man ;  and  I  think  I  would  be 
the  last  who  would  wish  to  increase  it ;  but  still,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  it  is  not  without  its  uses.  I  happened  to  be  in  In- 
verness-shire during  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  Canadian** 
Hi>;Iilanders,  as  they  were  called,  and  witnessed  some  of  the  agi- 
utions  tlrat  were  occasioned  by  that  circumstance ;  but  I  must 
:^.iy,  that  I  never  saw  personal  pride  allayed  by  sentiments  more 
r.ohlc.  The  critical  situation  of  the  country,  the  arduous  ezer- 
cir.ns,  and  the  great  sacrifices  making  by  Government,  and  by  all 
r  inks  in  the  community  in  the  general  cause  of  Christendom^  and 
lite  confidence  which  all  parties  had  in  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of 
the  Highlanders )  and,  above  all,  the  proof  of  the  public  attach- 
r.ient  to  their  interests,  which  the  formation  of  the  great  Canal, 
rtfui  other  improvements  exhibited,  operated  powerfully  on  their 
r.:ioophisticatcd  minds  ;  and,  not  unfrcquently,  not  only  removed 
^v?ir  animositYv  but  induced  individuals  to  betake  themselves  to 
rrie  army,  iu  order  to  give  effect  to  their  patriotic  sentiments. 
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I  am  teadjr  to  admit,  that,  when  I  wrote  these  Ilintt,  I  might 
be  smnewhat  influenced  by  the  temper  that  I  had  witnessed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cork  which  I  had  then  just  left.  In  place  of 
that  deference  to  virtuous  and  manly  feeling  which  erery  where  dis- 
plays itself  in  the  Highlands,  a  kind  of  prostrate  vulgarity,  that 
trifles  with  every  thing  serious  and  decent,  was  constantly  befoie 
my  eyes.  An  Irish  peasant  can,  at  times,  make  himself  agree- 
able  and  serviceable  to  you  ;  but  it  is  only  in  order  to  obtain  some 
farourite  object.  That  interchange  of  cordiality  and  respectful 
intercourse,  which  a  Highlander  feels  as  a  reward  for  almost  any 
service,  and,  without  which,  the  reward  that  you  may  bestow, 
seems  to  degrade  him  in  his  own  estimation,  are  here  no  where 
to  be  found.  When  one  fixes  his  eyes  steadily  on  this  contrast^ 
and  knows,  that  the  one  race  of  men,  amidst  indignities  and  mis* 
fortunes,  have  uniformly  been  found  among  the  most  loyal  and 
deserving ;  and  that  the  other,  with  more  advantages  than  they 
have  faculties  to  enjoy,  are  constantly  arranged  along  with  the 
criminal  and  seditious,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  captious  ex- 
ceptions of  your  correspondent  otlierwise,  than  as  subjects  thrown 
out  for  the  purpose  of  blunting  the  effect  that  the  known  charac-* 
ter  and  situation  of  the  Highlanders  must  produce. 

I  strongly  suspect,  however,  that  the  difference  betwixt  your 
correspondent,  and  all  those  who  have  the  same  views  with  him 
and  me,  does  not  lye  in  the  facts,  but  in  the  importance  that  we 
attach  to  these  facts.  In  order  that  such  people  may  see  the  con- 
clusions to  which  their  principles  tend,  I  shall  use  the  freedom  of 
transcribing,  for  their  use,  the  description  which  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  magistrate  gives  of  more  than  three  fourths 
of  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  this  island. 

Dr  Colquhoun,  in  his  view  of  the  habits  and  maimers  of  the 
labouring  poor,  p.  234,  says,  *  In  the  metropolis,  and  in  all  the 
cities  and  towns  where  the  population  is  extensive,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes  are 
improvident,  careless,  unthinking,  and  dissolute  iri  their  manners. 
Many  of  those  whose  skill  and  ingenuity  in  mechanical  employ- 
ments would  soon  raise  them  to  a  state  of  independence,  from 
the  high  wages  they  obtain,  frequently  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  in  corrupting  their  minds,  and  enfeebling  their  bodies, 
in  alehouses,  trusting  to  the  earnings  of  three  or  four  days  of  the 
week,  not  only  as  a  source  of  maintenance  to  their  families,  but 
as  a  fund  sufficient  to  defray  the  still  greater  expense  incurred  at 
the  alehouse.  Instead  of  enjoyin&r  those  comforts  which  arc  com- 
pletely within  their  reach,  their  children  often  remain  ragged  and 
uneducated  ;  and  misery  and  wretchedness  are  frequently  seen  in 
their  dKi^lliugs. 

*  Among 
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'  Among  the  classes  whose  labour  is  less'  productive,  requiring 
a  more  constant  and  uninterrupted  attention^  it  is  a  melancholj 
truth,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  alehouse  swallows  up 
a  large  proportion  of  their  annual  earnings, — earnings  which  might 
produce  comfort,  where  wretchedness  only  is  to  be  found,  and 
which,  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  reduces  the  families  to  a 
state  of  want,  requiring  parochial  relief.  Nor  arc  these  evil  ha* 
bits  confmed  to  the  male  labourers.  It  is  to  be  lamentedj  that 
the  females  are  not  seldom  parties  in  the  waste  and  depravity  which 
produce  so  large  a  portion  of  culpable  indigence. ' 

(Page  237.)  '  In  the  metropolis,  and  in  all  large  towns,  the 
poor  are  subject  to  another  excessive  burden  upon  their  little  in- 
comes, originating  chiefly  in  their  improvidence  and  total  want  of 
frugal  habits  or  forethought,  which  compel  great  numbers  to  re- 
sort, on  every  occasion,  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  when  want, 
or  even  the  gratification  of  any  propensity,  renders  the  accession' 
of  a  small  sum  of  money  necessary,  which  is  not  seldom  laid  put, 
at  the  same  moment,  in  gin,  or  some  expensive  food  or  other 
gratification,  which  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  In  other 
instances,  useful  articles  are  pledged  to  procure  the  absolute  ne-« 
cessaries  of  life.  So  rooted  is  this  habit  of  trusting  to  the  pawn- 
broker's shop  for  assistance,  while  an  article  of  furniture  or  a  rag 
remains,  upon  which  money  can  be  raised,  that  a  dependence  on 
this  resource  often  deadens  the  stimulus  to  forethought,  produc* 
ing  previous  exertion.  Yet,  in  so  great  a  degree  has  it  become  a 
habitj  that,  if  these  modes  of  raising  money  were  not  accessible, 
or  were  suddenly  taken  away,  thousands  would  unavoidably  pe- 
rish in  the  streets.  The  distress,  on  some  occasions,  is  so  great^ 
as  to  compel  the  miserable  objects  to  pawn  the  blankjt  in  the 
morning  to  take  out  the  coat,  gown,  or  petticoat ;  and  again,  in 
the  evening,  to  pawn  the  day  garment  to  relieve  the  blanket  tm 
eover  them  in  the  night. ' 

(Page  239.)  '  The  agricultural  poor  are  doubtless  much  less 
contaminated  ;  but  the  propensity  to  flock  to  large  towns,  and  the 
fascinating  allurements  which  are  presented,  aided  by  the  force  of 
example,  and  stimulated  by  the  state  of  debasement  in  which  they 
have  been  educated,  speedily  render  them  victims  to  the  same 
corruption  of  morals,  the  existence  of  which  is  also,  strongly  e* 
vinced  by  the  vast  number  of  the  labouring  classes  who  cohabit 
together  without  marriage,  whose  miserable  offspring,  from  ne- 
glect, are  rarely  reared  to  maturity  \  and  even  in  cases  where,  by 
strength  of  constitution,  the  infants  arrive  at  an  adult  state,  the 
vicious  habits  they  acquire,  in  their  progress  to  manhood,  gene- 
rally render  them  unfit  for  any  useful  purpose  in  society.' 

And  let  mc  add,  that  throughout  the  whole  community,  froin 
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highest  rank  to  the  Vowest«  multitudes,  from  the  depravitf  ci 
X  principles  and  dispositionSi  spend  their  lives  in  a  manner 
ally  base  and  Irregular,  not  unfrcquently  aggravatir^  their 
les,  by  \initing  together,  as  if  by  instinct|  for  the  purpose  of 
>lving  others  within  their  vortices. 

suspect,  however,  that  the  chief  di£Ference  betwixt  your  cor- 
)ondent  and  me  does  not  lye  in  any  thing  regarding  the  facts 
kppearances  in  the  rmtters  ccicerning  which  we  treat,  but  in 
views  and  estima:ions  of  the  nature  and  iinportance  of  these 
s  and  appearances.  Your  correspondent,  and  many  others, 
\  the  same  view  of  their  countrymen  that  a  chemist  takes  oJF 
materials  upon  which  he  is  to  operate  $  and  it  may  be  very 
>,  that  ail  the  above  classes  of  people  may,  notwithstanding 
r  moral  defects  above  stated,  be  very  fit  engines  for  the  pur- 
?s  of  political  projectors,  and  commercial  speculators  and  fa^ 
ators.  They  may  keep  in  motion  a  portion  of  wealth  and  in- 
nce,  superior  perhaps  to  what  the  tame  number  of  Highland- 
in  the  same  circumstances,  could  effect ;  and  they  may  be 
)  to  perform  most  of  the  functions  of  the  British  public  with 
icient  eclat.  For  these  reasons,  perhaps,  such  personages  jxuj 
well  enough  satisfied  with  things  as  they  stand, 
f  my  views  of  the  interests  of  this  country  were  taken  on  no 
ler  grounds,  perhaps  my  remarks  might  have  been  spared* 
it  is  not  merely  the  immediate,  but  the  ultimate,  interests  of 
community  that  I  contemplate.  Our  lands  may  be  rated  at 
ty,  or  forty,  or  fifty  years  purchase ;  but  what  security  do  we 
sess,  that  the  same  moral  depravity  amongst  us  will  not,  with- 
he  same  number  of  months  or  weeks,  produce  the  same  poll- 
l  disorder  that  It  has  done  in  every  other  country  of  Europe  ? 
four  correspondent  is  exceedingly  fond  of  classmg  the  High-* 
der  with  rude  and  half-civilized  nations :  he  does  not,  how- 
r,  condescend  to  name  any  one  of  these  nations  in  particular, 
surely,  however,  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  Highlander 
!mbles 

*  the  rude  Carinthian  boor, 

Who  'gainst  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door ; '— • 
the  Spanish  patriots,  who  lock  up  their  houses  and  effects 
n  our  brave  countrymen,  who  are  generously  fighting  their 
des ;  for  he  acknowledges  that  the  Highlanders  are  hospita- 

As  little  will  he  say,  that  they  resemble  the  Russian  or 
ish  peasant,  who  will  sprawl  at  your  feet  for  a  coupek,  and 
0  will  yet  rob,  dragoon,  or  trepan  you,  when  an  opportunity 
>rs }  or  the  Swiss^  who,  like  a  mastiff,  will  protect,  and,  like 
ime^cock,  will  fight  for  any  master  that  feeds  him,  in  defiance 
that  principle  of  discrimination  and  attachment  that  marks  the 
onal  being. 

Thf 
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The  truth  is^  your  philosophizing  friend  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  misled  by  his  general  principles.  The  Highlander,  though  ex- 
posed to  the  hardships  of  a  rude  life,  from  his  habits  and  from 
his  education  early  acquires  more  just  conceptions  of  thingSi 
than  many  who  figure  very  high  in  society.  He  not  only  knows, 
but  he  feelsi  the  value  of  virtue,  and  of  a  virtuous  character  of 
independence,  and  of  preserving  his  strong  and  agile  body  in  sub- 
lection  to  his  mind  ;  and  as  he  perceives  that,  in  order  to  raise 
himself  in  society,  he  must  submit  to  privations  and  perserering 
exertions,  he  conforms  himself  most  faithfully  to  these  duties. 
These  qualities,  I  can  assure  your  correspondent,  hare  a  much 
higher  origin  tiian  in  physical  contingencies. 

There  is  one  proud  distinction  that  marks  the  Highlander,  not 
only  from  every  other  rude  nauon,  but  from  all  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-subjects, — I  mean,  his  unalterable  attachment  to  that  cause 
which  his  head  and  his  heart  may  have  embraced.  Those  who 
attend  to  the  vascilbtions  of  public  opinion  cannot  but  be  astonish- 
ed at  the  extreme  fervour  with  which  the  most  opposite  and  in- 
congruous principles  are  successively  maintained,  within  the  short- 
est space  of  time,  by  the  same  individuals.  No  man  reprobates 
the  views  and  principles  of  the  Stcuart  family,  nor  feels  more  at- 
tkichment  to  those  ebtablished  by  the  Revolution,  than  I  do ;  bur 
v/hen  any  one  perceives  the  dreadful  series  of  crimes  and  follies 
tl;:it  took  place  from  the  first  dawn  of  these  principles  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  tlie  family  with  wliom  they  originated,  and  sees  how 
often  they  were  lost  and  recovertd  by  accidents  which  could  not 
be  provided  for ;  and  discovers  also,  that  almost  every  individual 
concerned  in  them  was  sooner  or  later  contaminated  by  corrup- 
tion ;  he  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  unaltered  attachment  of 


this  simple  class  of  people  to  the  expatriated  family,  in  every  stage 
(jf  tlieir  forrune,  confirmed,  no  doubt,  by  their  detestation  of  the 


cal  views,  nor  the  measures  to  wJiich  they  resorted  j  I  mc^n  only 
10  co?itrast  this  general  sentimer.t,  and  this  force  of  character, 
with  those  wavering  piii^ipkr,  a:id  rhat  imbecility  of  mind, 
which  is  the  sport  of  party  nr.J  vhc  tool  of  faction.  And  it  de- 
it  rvts  lo  be  noticed,  that  a  kin.:!v«l  f.^re  1ms  attended  our  antient 
;acc'  of  Kiii^is,  aii-l  i\\?x  parr  ci*  their  subjects  who  imitated 
•Jicir  departure  from  thc^e  iilamls  with  such  unparalleled  fidelity. 
I'lxpcllcil  frf)m  their  native  territories,  they  hold  up  to  the  world 
i.  iiU)nunKi)r  of  the  folly  of  opposing  the  current  of  general  im- 
l>rovjniont,  when  ir  bv.'coiiios  n  1.1111  ri\-tly  necessary  for  them  to 
couf^rm  liienist  lv,\-:  lt»  i*.;  pvoijr/;... 

If. 
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If,  however,  trustworthiness,  cordiality  of  aiFection,  and  sound 
discretion,  joined  widi  a  frame,  capable  of  sustaining  rhe  highest 
fatigues  and  exertions,  have  not  lost  their  value,  we  may  surely, 
notwithstanding  their  exuberant  vanity,  lament  the  hardships  to 
^ich  the  Highlanders  have  been  exposed.  These  men,  not  many 
years  ago,  after  being  expelled  from  their  antient  habitations,  were 
huddled  aboard  vessels,  which,  in  many  instances,  did  not  afford  the 
accommodation  usually  given  to  negroes.  The  disease  and  mor- 
tality thereby  occasioned  were  augmented,  by  being  subjected  to 
fhe  caprice  of  a  ruffian,  who,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  barrel  of 
beef,  or  a  cask  of  molasses,'  would  prescribe  a  regimen,  which 
lie  could  ilot  but  know  would  injure  the  health  t>f  all,  and  en-« 
danger  the  life  of  many  of  his  passengers.  Afterwards,  these 
men  were  driven  ashore^  in  countries  alienated  from  them  by  hos- 
tile animosity,  whete  their  rustic  garb  and  simple  manners  induc- 
ed only  ridicule  and  contempt.  Thank  God,  these  times  have  so 
far  passed  away  \  Government  has  at  length  put  this  business  un- 
der equitable  regulations,  and  laid  open  a  field  of  relief  within 
its  own  transatlantic  territories.  I  most  sincerely  hope,  that  these 
arrangements  will  continue  to  be  most  rigidly  enforced,  and  that 
the  privileges  and  immunities  held  out  to  the  Highlanders  in  these 
distant  rcsioas,  will  be  most  faithfully  and  scrupulously  perform- 
ed, both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter. 

But  I  wish  that  your  Glasgow  friend,  and  those  who  would 
quash  their  sympatnetic  feelings  by  the  above  considerations^ 
would  endeavour  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  themselves.  How 
would  he,  or  any  of  his  fellow-citizens,  feel,  if  their  fine  city  was 
dismantled,  and  they  themselves  set  adrift,  almost  penny  less,  to 
the  wide  world  ?  Would  they  reckon  it  a  sufficient  consolation 
to  be  told,  that  they  might  retire  to  France  or  Flanders,  where  it 
was  evident  they  would  be  received  with  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  where,  after  undergoing  the  usual  process  of  degradation, 
they  might,  in  a  few  years,  expect  to  be  employed  in  driving 
sledges  or  making  bricks  ?  This  case  is  not  too  strongly  in 
point ;  for  the  main  difference  arises  from  that  Superior  strength 
of  body  and  force  of  mind,  which  is  known  to  belong  to  the  High- 
lander. 

I  humbly  conceive,  however,  that  there  is  no  real  necessity  for 
expatriating  the  Highlander  at  all ;  the  main  difficulty  seems  to 
arise  from  the  want  of  capital.  I  perceive  your  correspondent 
afid  many  others  have  strange  misconceptions  on  this  head.  I 
propose,  God  willing,  to  send  you  my  views  on  this  subject  by 
tind  by ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  your  northern  friends, 
tktt  there  is  nothing  whatever  formidable  in  this  difficulty,  and 
that  it  is  very  much  in  their  own  power  not  only  •  to  retain  at 
,  Tot.  X.  NO.  iO.  H  h  home 
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home  their  whole  populatioiii  but  to  adrance  it  greatly  in'tbe 
scale  of  society.    I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  senrant, 

GlasgcrjOj  Mh  August^  1809.  David  Laxtrib. 


TO   THE   C0NDUtlt)R   OF  THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZIMB. 

Consequences  of  TitJies  and  Taxes* 

Sir, 

Having,  for  some  time  past,  had  opportunities  of  seeiag 
your  valuable  Magazine,  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  the 
following  detail  of  facts  respecting  agricultural  improvement  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  which  I  request  may  be  inserted  at 
your  conveniency. 

There  is  a  farmer  in  this  neighbourhood,  whom  all  the  fanners 
hereabout,  as  well  as  myself,  look  upon  as  an  extraordinary  im- 
prover of  land,  and  one  whose  merit,  in  this  respect,  ought  to  be 
more  generally  known,  though,  perhaps,  he  cannot  be  compared 
with  many  of  the  great  improvers  mentioned  in  the  Magazine. 
Stimulated  by  this  gentleman's  example,  and  by  the  animadver- 
sions of  Messrs  Cully  and  Bailey,  in  their  agricultural  report  of 
Cumberland,  the  farmers  in  general,  in  this  county,  had  got  into 
the  road  of  improvement ;  but  a  certain  circumstance  has  damp- 
ed their  spirits  for  the  present,  and  may  probably  stop  further 
progress. 

The  gentleman  alluded  to  returned  to  this  his  native  county 
about  six  years  ago,  and  took  a  farm  in  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  uncultivated  parts  thereof,  deemed  by  most  people  suscep- 
tible of  little  or  no  improvement  whatever,  though  he  has  now 
afforded  them  ocular  demonstration  to  the  contrary.  Indeed, 
when  we  first  observed  him  attempting  to  drain  a  peat  moss  of 
about  seven  acres,  and  heard  him  talk  of  making  it  carry  cornj 
we  seriously  thought  him  mad,  as  the  moss  was  15  or  16  feet 
deep,  and  of  the  worst  quality.  To  our  astonishment,  however, 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  he  gained  a  crop  of  oats,  not  less 
than  six  quarters  per  acre,  of  good  quality,  and  nearly  double 
in  quantity  to  what  was  obtained  from  land  in  the  vicinity,  com- 
monly reckoned  good ;  and  from  the  crops  of  oats,  turnips,  wheat, 
rye  and  grass,  which  we  have  seen  produced  upon  said  piece  of 
wretched  moss,  we  are  now  disposed  to  think  it  was  not  do  diffi- 
cult a  matter  to  obtain  them  as  we  had  formerly  imagined. 

The  first  crop  having  so  far  exceeded  his  expectation,  he  told 
me  that  he  wished  much  to  have  the  common  enclosed,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  is  at  loast  ten  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  en- 
closed lands ;  but,  as  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  that 

taking 
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taking  place,  those  concerned  being  prejudiced  against  every  id- 
novation,  till  further  trials  should  in  a  great  measure  insure  the 
result,  be  embraced  an  opportunity  that  offered,  and  purchased 
tvo  hundred  acres  of  an  adjoining  common,  at  the  rate  of  2L 
per  acre,  part  of  which  Was  a  s\tramp,  and  the  rest  a  moorish  soil^ 
on  a  bottom  of  stiff"  clay.  He  has  had  the  land  in  possession  for 
about  four  years,  during  which  time  he  has  enclosed  the  whole» 
and  divided  and  improved  one  half,  by  paring  and  burning,  lim- 
ing and  ploughing,  to  a  degree  not  credible  by  any  person  who 
has  not  seen  it,  though  he  had  no  dung  but  what  was  produced 
from  the  crops.  A  few  days  ago  he  showed  me  a  statement  of 
this  year's  crop,  which  was  as  follows. 

Twenty  acres  of  clover  and  ryegrass,  mowed  fearly  in  Jidyi  and 
yielded  2  tons  per  acre,  or  3000  stones  in  all,  half  of  which  wad 
sold  at  lOd.  per  stone. 

Two  acres  wheat,  scarcely  a  medium  crop. 

Fifry-four  acres  oats,  very  good,  not  less  than  six  quarters 
per  acre. 

Three  acres  barley,  very  good; 

Three  acres  peas,  not  very  good. 

Eleven  acres  turnips. 

Four  acres  grass  seeds,  sown  by  themselves  in  May,  which,  witH 
the  turnips,  aftermath,  straw,  and  unsold  hay,  will  be  sufficienb 
to  keep  four  fattening  heifers,  not  less  than  40  stone  each,  and 
sixty  sheep,  besides  wintering  twenty  cows  and  heifers,  eight 
calves,  and  six  work  horses,  till  the  beginning  of  May.  In  shorty 
I  think  the  gross  produce  of  this  year  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  600/.  on  a  moderate  calculation ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
wonderful  change  made  by  improvement,  he  has  stopped  short,  and 
left  the  other  100  acres  in  its  natural  state,  assigning,  as  his  reason 
for  so  doing,  that  the  taxes  and  tithes  to  whicn  his  improvements 
subject  him,  swallow  up  the  whole  profit.  He  showed  me  a 
note  of  taxes  for  the  ensuing  year,  extending  to  35/.  15s. ;  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  the  titlie  of  his 
own  improved  land  will  be  at  least  10s.  per  acre,  or  50/.  a  year^ 
which,  with  the  S5/.  15s.  of  taxes,  makes  85/.  15s.,  or  a  trifle  a- 
bove  i7s.  per  acre  \  a  sum  which  he  considers  as  exceeding  his 
profit,  exclusive  of  legal  interest  for  money  expended.  Thougn  the 
Scotch  Farmer  (page  S98,  vol.  I.)  may  call  this  gentleman,  among 
others,  by  the  handsome  epithet,  obstinately  midish,  for  not  prO'> 
ceeding  in  a  losing  concern,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  would  be 
equally  mulish,  were  he  in  the  same  situation.  Indeed,  the  great- 
est improvers  in  this  country,  whether  landholders  or  tenants,  seem 
to  be  persuaded  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  such  improve- 
Inetits  1$  i  losing  trade  5  therefore  are  layiT^g  dow^n  their  lands  in 

H  h  2  '  grass, 
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grass,  and  allowing  those  that  are  unimproved  to  remun  to.  Thiis, 
the  cheering  prospect,  entertained  for  some  time  past*  of  one  daj 
beholding  our  extensive  common,  not  less  than  24,000  acres,  in  a 
be:utiful  state  of  improvement,  is  at  an  end,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  the  tithe-owner  refuses  to  take  anj  allotment  for  his 
ri^iit.  Most  of  the  farmers  have  done  a  little  in  the  way* of  im- 
provement, and  patches  of  good  turnips  are  observable  in  difiefp 
cut  places  -,  but  there  is  reason  to  fear,  and  it  hurts  me  much  to 
think  of  it,  that,  for  the  reasons  and  causes  now  assigned,  im» 
provcment  is  at  a  stand.  If  any  of  your  friends  can  administer 
some  salutary  advice  in  our  present  situation,  it  will  much  oblige^ 

Sir,  yours,  &c« 
Cumberland,  1807.  A.  B. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Rcmarl's  on  the  Account  of  the  Duke  of  BiuxleugVs  Impreoements* 

iSiR, 

Whfn  looking  over  your  Tliirty-sixth  Number,  (voL  IX. 
p.  47 J.),  I  observed  a  correspondent  setting  forth  the  great  and 
various  improvements  executed  upon  the  estate  of  that  worthy 
nobleman  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  So 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent  up- 
on these  improvements  socm  very  accurate,  and  well  worthy  of 
iIiL*  notice  of  storemastcrs.  It  is  at  this  time  my  intention  to 
cfler  a  few  additional  remarks,  which,  if  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Magazine,  are  very  much  at  your  service. 

I  approve  much  of  streighting  and  widening  rivulets  and  drains, 
provided  these  things  can  be  done  in  such  a  maimer  as  not  to 
stop  the  walk  of  the  flock  ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  they  may, 
in  most  cases,  be  effected  by  throwing  bridges  across  the  rivu- 
lets and  drains,  as  suggested  by  your  correspondent.  In  general, 
1  agree  in  the  propriety  of  what  is  mentioned,  of  his  Grace  hav- 
ing bound  his  tenants  not  to  allow  black  cattle  to  pasture  a- 
long  with  the  flocks,  especially  on  farms  where  the  land  is 
soft  and  boggy,  from  the  idea  that  they  destroy  surface-drains ; 
and  that  land,  when  poached  by  their  teet,  or  fouled  by  their 
(lun^,  becomes  noxious  to  sheep.  But  there  is  one  thing  I 
would  recommend  to  his  Grace,  namely,  to  allow  any  of  his 
tenants,  whose  farm  consists  chiefly  of  coarse,  benty,  flat  land, 
to  summer  a  few  Highland  cattle ;  and  if  they  are  kept  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  benty  parts  of  the  land,  and  disposed  of  a- 
bout  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  the  farmer  will  not  find  his  flock 
in  a  wor^e  condition  at  Martinmas^  than  if  there  had  not  been 

one 
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Xme  upon  the  htm,  whilst,  on  an  avenge  of  jezrs,  he  will  be 
40L  richer.  A  farm  of  this  description)  that  will  keep  thirty 
scores  of  sheep,  will  easily  summer  forty  black  cattle  for  nine  or 
ten  weeks ;  and,  if  they  are  not  kept  longer  than  the  20th  or 
25th  July,  I  maintain,  the  pasture  will  be  bettered  by  them  ;  for 
when  that  kind  of  grass,  which  in  our  part  of  the  country  goes 
by  the  name  of  deer-hair,  or  broad  and  small  bents,  is  not  kept 
snort,  it  soon  gets  into  a  state  that  neither  sheep  nor  cattle  will 
depasture  it ;  but,  when  eaten  in  time,  and  kept  short,  sheep  and 
cattle  will  pasture  upon  it  a  month  or  six  weeks  longer,  and  with 
more  pleasure,  than  if  it  had  not  been  toped  at  all.  I  know  several 
farms  of  this  description,  that,  during  the  three  summer  months, 
could  maintain  almost  double  the  stock  they  are  capable  of  keeping 
throueh  the  rest  of  the  year,  owing  entirely  to  the  great  growth  of 
these  bents.  In  this  case,  when  the  farmer  puts  no  more  than  an 
ordinary  stock  upon  the  farm  at  that  season  of  the  year,  these 
grasses  soon  turn  so  long  and  brown  at  top,  as  to  be  almost  whol- 
ly lost;  whilst,  on  such  soils,  surface-drains  are  not  so  easily 
hurt  by  cattle  as  those  on  soft,  boggy  lands.  I  would  recommend 
mole-catching  to  all  farmers,  wnether  they  possess  land  hard  or 
soft,  coarse  or  fine,  more  than  not  keeping  small  cattle ;  from  a 
conviction  that  the  water,  which  springs  out  of  their  holes  or  courses 
in  the  time  of  wet  weather,  proves  more  injurious  to  the  health 
of  sheep,  than  either  the  dung  or  feet  of  cattle.  In  p.  479,  your 
correspondent,  speaking  of  water-flooding,  beseeches  the  farmer 
to  beware  of  introducing  water,  especially  in  autumn,  as  he  aflirms 
that  twenty-four  hours  floating  at  that  season  will  rot  his  sheep.  If 
this  be  the  case,  what  danger  must  the  flock  bo  in,  when  the  far- 
mer allows  hundreds  of  moles  to  riddle  the  surface  of  his  ground, 
in  such  a  manner  that,  when  wet  weather  comes,  the  most  part, 
if  not  the  whole  of  it,  is  under  what  may  be  called  pump  cauh- 
work  flooding,  which  must,  in  a  short  time,  bring  tlie  flock  to 
destruction. 

Your  correspondent  next  recommends  building  of  stells,  for 
the  accommodation  of  sheep  in  the  winter  and  spring  nv./iit  ;. 
He  says,  that  belts  and  clumps  of  planting  have  long  been  .j^^'pi- 
cd  in  the  lower  districts  ;  but  that  the  stells  he  has  chiefly  in  vi ow, 
are  such  as  are  erected  on  high  lands,  to  shelter  the  fl.  !:.  Im.ui 
from  snow  and  rain.  The  stells  pointed  out  in  p.  47;i  ^im  4  n, 
I  very  much  recommend.  My  farm  consists  of  ne  ir  i'-iir  t.-i*  u- 
sand  acres,  on  which  I  have  built  eight  stells,  called,  i.i  rl.ic  pi.v 
of  the  country,  rmndsi  from,  I  suppose,  their  bcirij  buiI?  i*  u 
circular,  or  rather  oval  form,  strait  or  wide  accort'li-^  u.  f.-:-  --..c 
of  the  flock.  I  have,  however,  no  arms  to  rh em,  )i(»r  :i«.y  Im.vL 
{ifreather  stells  whatever,  as  the  farm  is  steep  and  dj  v,  a  -u  wiriuom 
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or  never  visited  with  storms.     If  ever  it  shall  be  my  lot  to  reside 
on  a  farm  in  a  stormy  climate,  where  it  often  becomes  necessary 
to  hay  the  flocks,  or  to  remove  them  to  lower  grounds,  I  would, 
provided  I  had  a  long  lease,  or  lived  under  a  liberal-minded  Jand- 
lord,  who   would  pivc  encour;!j;T(.nrient  fo.r  planting,  make  trial 
of  a  stcll  of  the  following  description,   being  of  opinion  that 
theie  13  not  a  farm,  excrpt  on  very  high  l<mda,  where  a  spot  or 
two  could  not  be  found,  on  which  firs  of  different  kinds  would 
grow ;  and  even  supposing  such  a  spot  could  not  be  conveniently 
got,  1  would  still  keep  the  flock  at  home,  and  feed  them  with 
hay,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  in  the  following  manner.     A  flock  of 
fovty  scores  will  require  a  circular  stell  25  yards  in  diameter,  and 
tlie  wall  7  feet  in  height,  4  feet  of  which  to  be  composed  of  dry 
si  one,  and  the  remainder  of  grass  sods  or  feal,  the  last  row  hav- 
ing the  green  side  uppermost.     The  wall  should  be  three  feet 
thick  at  bottom,  and  two  feet  thick  at  the  beginning  of  the  sods 
or  fcals  ;  the  whole  of  tlic  dry  stone  part  to  be  pointed  with  lime, 
if  it  can  be  conveniently  obtained,  which  will  render  the  stell 
both  durable  and  warm.     On  the  inside  of  the  wall,  I  would  fix 
a  row  of  half  hecks,  about  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  fastened  by  ducks  placed   in  the  wall  both  be- 
low and  above,  and  cover  them  with  boards  half  an  inch  thick,  to 
.  preserve  the  hay  from  rain.     At  the  distance  of  three  yards  from 
the  Willi,  I  would  erect  a  row  of  hecks,  joined  close  to  each  other 
on  both  sidos,  forming  an  inner  circle  to  the  wall ;  then,  at  three 
yards  distance  from  the  firr,r,  a  second  row   of  hecks ;  and  then 
a  third  row  ?\  an  equal  distance  from   the  second,  after  which, 
there  will  remain  a  space  of  5\  yards  in  diameter  for  the  site  of 
.  tJic  haystack,  exclusive  of  \\  yards  between  the  third  row  of  hecks 
and  the  paling  round  the  slack.     'J'Jie  whole  length  of  the  hecks, 
taking  both  .slues  of  the  circles,  will  be  about  three  hundred  yards; 
to  tliat,  allowing  two  yards  for  every  five  sheep  to  stand  and  feed, 
Vvhich  I  think  will  be  sufficient,  thirty-ciizlit  scores   may  feed  at 
once ;  and  between  the  circles  there  is  sutRcicnt  room  for  them 
o  p.ibs  and  repass  from  one  phice  to  another.     The  expense  of 
Mich  a  stell  could  not  be  \cry  great,  as  most  of  the  hecks  ms^y 
he  made  of  young  firs,  though  I  wonM  recommend  hard  wooil 
j"or  their  f  lec  and  for  the  ducks.     There  should  also  be  small 
tlocrs  in  the  hecks,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
irom  each  other,  for  putting  in  the  hay.     By  the  use  of  such  a 
stell,  almost  the  whole  flock  might  feed  at   once  if  they  chose; 
and  little  hay  would  be  waited,  in  comparison  of  what  is  lost 
when  laid  down  in  the  open  field  ;  besides,  the  waste  from  the 
stell  would  br*  good  nursing  hay  in  the  spring,  and  be  converted 
:nto  dung  j  whereas  that  in  the  open  fuld  is  lotdiy  lost.     It  will 
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be  a  bid  da^,  indeed,  if  the  shepherd  cannot  get  his  flock  hay* 
ed  at  some  tune  or  other  of  it ;  and,  when  that  is  done,  he  may 
shut  the  stell  door,  and  go  home  contented,  knit  his  stockings, 
and  chat  with  the  women  about  the  fire-side,  which  is  the  most 
of  his  work  in  the  winter  season,  unless  in  time  of  bad  weather. 
In  a  favourable  spring,  he  may  amuse  himself  with  cleaning  out 
the  stell,  and  preparing  it  for  another  winter. 

If  there  is  a  piece  of  ground  fit  for  planting,  to  the  extent  of 
forty  or  sixty  yards  round  the  stell,  it  would  be  a  valuable  ac- 

auisition,  as  it  would  answer  well  for  the  sheep  to  stand  in  while 
le  shepherd  was  putting  into  the  hecks  their  allowance  of  hay, 
M^hich,  in  stormy  weather,  I  believe,  is  24-  lib.  English  per  score, 
and  also  would  serve  as  a  black  weather  stell,  especially  on  flat 
lands,  at  the  breaking  of  a  storm,  when  every  hollow  place  or 
sudden  beild  is  blown  full  of  snow.  If  there  is  a  C  stcU  on  the 
farm,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  filled  with  snow,  so  that  no  shelter 
can  be  obtained  for  the  flock,  unless  they  are  put  into  the  round 
^ellj  where  perhaps  they  have  been  every  night  for  four  or  ?iVQ 
weeks,  and  which,  by  this  time,  must  be  so  full  of  dung,  that, 
after  a  few  hours  of  fresh  weather,  the  poor  animals  must  stand 
knee-deep  in  dung  and  water ;  a  situation  often  attended  with  fa<- 
tal  consequences  to  many  of  them. 

I  would  recommend  to  any  gentleman  or  farmer  who  wishes  to 
try  a  stell  of  this  kind,  to  put  a  paling  around  the  planting,  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  entry  through  it,  to  the  inner  stell,  and  not 
a  stone  wall,  which  would  be  more  apt  to  collect  snow  in  great 
wreaths,  by  which  means  the  sheep  might  easily  get  over  the 
fence,  and  destroy  the  young  trees  which,  in  a  few  years,  if  pro- 
perly attended  to,  will  aflTord  weedings  suflicient  to  keep  in  repair 
both  hecks  and  paling.  If  the  stell  is  to  be  erected  by  a  farmer, 
he  should,  for  the  safety  of  his  flock,  have  leave  from  the  pro- 

Srietor,  to  cut  any  of  the  trees  nearest  to  the  inner  stell,  that 
ave  got  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  blown 
down  into  it  by  the  fury  of  the  wind  in  a  stormy  night ;  and  to 
replace  them  with  young  ones.  One  of  your  correspondents  says, 
that  a  neighbour  of  his  paid  no  less  than  100/.  for  snow  mails  in 
the  year  1802  ;  and  that,  since  1794,  some  flocks  have  been  fivej 
and  others  six  times  removed  from  the  ground,  for  want  of  food 
and  accommodation.  It  is  really  wonderful  that  storemasters, 
who  have  paid  so  much  money  for  snow  mails,  while  their  sheep 
are  half  starved,  do  not  try  some  method  to  provide  for  their 
flocks  at  home,  and  not  lay  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  class  of 
Low  Country  farmers,  who  will  charge  a  shilling,  and  perhaps 
eighteen  pence  per  night  for  each  score  of  sheep.  They  will  give 
.ifae  flocks  indeed  the  range  of  the  whole  farm  \  but  of  what  coti- 
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sequence  is  that,  when  not  a  single  grass  pile 'is  to  b^  sfcen  above 
the  surface  after  Martin  mass,  except  perhaps  a  little  heath  }  The 
Low  Country  farmers  know  well,  that  necessity  alone  brings  the 
storemasters  to  them,  and  that,  under  the  present  mode  of  raa^ 
iiagement,  they  cannot  do  without  them  in  a  stormy  winder;,  there- 
fore must  come  to  their  terms.  In  my  opinion,  however,  there 
is  not  one  farm  in  ten,  from  which,  under  the  present  system, 
the  flocks  are  occasionally  removed  in  seyere  winterst  but  what 
would  produce  plenty  of  nay,  to  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  his 
ilocks  at  home,  even  in  the  worst  winters,  and  so  free  himself 
from  the  impositions  of  his  Low  Country  brethren.  Ten  stones 
of  Iiay  j2:ot  each  year,  would  be  sufficient  for  a  score  of  $heepi 
taking  the  good  and  bad  winters  together. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  advise  all  farmers,  whether  in  high 
or  low  situations,  who  have  a  flock  or  flocks  of  ewes  with  lanro, 
to  provide  for  every  flock  two  enclosures,  one  of  three,  and  the 
other  of  eight  or  nine  acres,  the  small  enclosure  for  the  unkindly 
ewes,  and  the  large  one  for  those  that  are  kindly,  but  have  not 
2nuch  milk.  Such  enclosures  are  useful  and  necessary  for  ewes 
:\iid  lambs  of  all  sorts,  but  particularly  those  of  the  white^faced 
breeds.  Tiicy  also  save  much  labour  to  the  shepherd,  who  can 
tiec  the  lambs  more  frequently  than  would  otherwise  be  in  his 
power,  whilst  it  aflbrds  him  time  to  visit  his  other  flocks. 

As  to  what  your  correspondent  states  about  the  flooding  of 
meadows,  I  can  say  nothing,  having  never  seen  it  tried-  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  lie  says,  that  Dr  Singers  reckons  150 
stones  per  acre  an  average  crop ;  but,  as  he  docs  not  conde- 
scend upon  the  value  of  the  land  before  flooding,  I  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  adAanta^Te  gained  by  the  operation.  " 

I  a.n.  Sir,  yours,  fee. 

The  Stci:e\!astkk's  "WELLw^SHER. 


TO    Till'    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    F.^UMF.r's    MAGAZINE. 

^cllcr  fiom  Mr  Bortlnvick  on  the  pin ii ting  of  Scotish  Firs  and 

other  Timber  Ttevs, 
Sir, 

A  FEW  remarks  on  ScotiJi  Firs  are  subjt/med  to  the  following 
paper  on  the  sLime  subject  ;  which,  as  contaiiiing  some  well  au- 
thenticated facts  and  opinions  stated  by  an  experiuiccd  judge,  *' 
may  be  not  uawortliv  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine. 

*  I  mean  James  Far^n/u:r.^o?if  Esq.  of  Inxrrcautdj  "who&e  estate, 
:';tuated  ;:t  tiie  head  of  the  Dee,  in  Aberdecusliire,  comprehending 

magnificent 
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<«  It  is  generally  believed  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  fir  treesi 
the  produce  of  Scotland,  viz.  the  red  or  resinous  large  trces^  of  a 
fine  grain  and  hard  solid  wood  :  the  other,  a  white  wooded  fir^ 
with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  resin  in  it,  of  a  coarser  grainy 
and  a  soft  spungy  nature,  never  comes  to  such  a  size ;  and  is 
much  more  liable  to  decay.  At  first  appearance,  this  would  rea« 
dily  dei.ote  two  distinct  species  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  all  the 
trees  in  Scotland,  under  the  denomination  of  Scotch  fir,  are  the 
same  \  and  that  the  difference  of  the  quality  of  the  wood,  and 
size  of  the  trees,  is  entirely  owing  to  circumstances,  such  as  the 
climate,  soil  and  situation  they  grow  in.  These  finest  fir  trees 
appear  in  the  most  mountainous  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, in  glens,  or  on  sides  of  hills  generally  lying  to  a  northerly 
aspect  $  the  soil,  of  a  hard  gravelly  consistence,  being  the  na- 
tural produce  of  these  places.  The  winged  seeds  are  scattered 
in  quantities,  by  the  winds,  from  the  cones  of  the  adjacent  trces^ 
which  expand  in  Ajnil  and  May  with  the  heat  of  the  sun.  These 
seedlings,  when  young,  rise  extremely  close  together :  this  makes 
them  grow  straight,  and  free  from  side  branches  of  any  size,  to 
the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  before  tliey  acquire  the  diameter 
of  a  foot.  Even  In  this  progress  to  height  they  are  very  slow, 
occasioned  by  the  poorness  of  the  soil,  and  the  numbers  on  a  small 
surface ;  which,  I  may  say,  makes  them  in  a  constant  state  of 
war  for  their  scanty  nourishment ;  the  strongest  and  tallest  by  de* 
grees  overtopping  the  weaker ;  and,  when  the  winds  blow,  they 
lash  against  one  another.  This  assists  in  beating  off"  any  horizon* 
tal  branches  that  might  damage  the  timber  with  knots,  as  well 
as  by  degrees  crushes  the  overtopped  trees.  In  such  state  of  hos- 
tility, they  continue  struggling,  until  the  master  trees  acquire 
some  space  around  them  \  then  they  begin  to  shoot  out  in  a  more 
bushy  manner  at  the  top,  gradually  losing  their  spiral  form,  in- 
creasing afterwards  more  in  size  of  body  than  height ;  some  ac- 
quiring four  feet  diameter,  and  above  sixty  feet  of  height  to  the 
branches  fit  for  tlie  finest  deal  board.  The  growth  is  still  ex- 
tremely slow,  as  is  plainly  proved  by  the  smalliiess  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  which  appears  distinctly  in  circles  from  the  centre 
to  the  bark.  Upon  cutting  a  tree  over  close  to  the  root,  I  can 
venture  to  point  out  the  exact  age,  which,  in  these  old  firs,  comes 

to 


magnificent  forests  of  both  natural  and  artificial  firs,  must  have  af- 
forded him  ample  opportunity  for  observation  and  experiment  con- 
cerning them.  Mr  Farquharson's  paper  was  written  in  the  1769  ; 
and  although  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr  Pennant's  Tour 
f/irough  Sccdlandy  it  may  still  prove  interesting  and  useful. 
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to  an  amazing  number  of  years.     I  lately  pitched  on  a  tree  of  two 
feet  and  a  half  diameter^  as  this  is  near  the  size  of  a  planted  fir 
of  fifty  years  of  age  mentioned;  and  I  counted  exactly  214  cir- 
cles or  coats,  which  makes  this  natural  fir  above  four  times  the 
age  of  the  planted  one.     Novr,  as  to  planted  firs,  these  are  rais- 
ed first  in  dressed  ground  from  the  seed,  where  they  stand  two 
seasons  or  more ;  then  are  planted  out  in  the  ground  they  are  to 
continue  in,  at  regul^ir  distances,  havinj^;  a  clear  circumference  round 
them  for  extending  both  roots  and  branches  :    the  one  gives  too 
quick  nourishment  to  the  tree,  which  shoots  out  in  luxuriant 
growths  \  and  the  other  allows  many  of  the  branches  to  spread 
horizontally,  spoiling  the  timber  with  knots.     Besides,  this  quick 
growth  occasions  those  thick  yearly  circular  coats  of  wood,  which 
form  a  coarse  grain,  of  a  spongy,  soft  nature.     The  juices  never 
after  ripen  into  a  proportiuiiiil  qivautity  their  resinous  preservative 
balm  ;  so  that  the  plantations  die  bc^forc  the  wood  acquires  age  or 
a  valuable  size ;  and  the  timber,  when  used  in  work,  has  neither 
strength,  beauty  nor  duration.      I  believe  the  climate  has  like- 
wise a  great  share  in  forming  the  nature  of  the  best  wood,  which 
I  account  for  in  the  following  manner.     The  most  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  particularly  the  northerly  hanging  situa- 
tions, where  these  fine  fir  trees  are,  have  a  much  shorter  time 
of  vegetation  than  a  more  southerly  exposure,  or  the  lower  open 
countries,  being  shaded  by  high  hills  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
even  at  mid-day,  for  montlis  together ;  so  that,  with  regard  to 
other  vegetables,  nature  visibly  continues  longer  in  a  torpid  state 
there,  than  in  other  places  of  the  same  latitude.     This  dead  state 
nf  nature  for  so  long  a  time,  yearly,  appears  to  me  necessary  to 
form  the  strength  and  health  of  this  particular  species  of  timber. 
No  doubt  they  may  at  first  show  a  gratefulness  for  better  soil  and 
more  sun,  by  shooting  out  spontaneously ;  but,  if  the  plant  or 
tree  is  so  altered  by  this  luxury  that  it  cannot   attain  any  degree 
of  perfection  fit  for  the  purposes  intended,  the  attempt  certainly 
proves  in  vain, 

"  PVom  what  is  said  above,  it  is  rot  at  ail  my  intention  to  dis- 
fiiade  from  planting  Scotch  fir,  but  to  encouraj;e  those  that  have 
the  proper  soil  and  situation  to  do  so  ;  being  of  opinion,  that 
where  these  circumstances  agree,  and  where  planted,  not  in  lines, 
but  irregularly,  and  thicker  than  common,  the  trees  will  come  tv*^ 
be  of  equal  size  and  value  with  th'.^  natural  ones.  In  confidence 
of  this,  I  have  planted  stvoi.tl  millions  on  the  sides  of  liilis,  out 
of  reach  of  seed  from  the  natural  firs.  " 

Such,  vcruaiimy  is  T^Ir  I'\r  o,uharscn's  paper :  and  his  oppor- 
tunities of  informa-ion  on  the'  subject  certainly  entitle  it  to  atten- 
v-f>n.     The  paper,  however,  contains  some  iileas  with  which  I 
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cannot  altogether  agree^  therefore  mu8t  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
my  reasons  as  shortly  as  possible. 

I  do  not  mean,  at  present,  to  inquire,  whether  there  are  two 
or  more,  or  only  one  species  of  Scotish  fir  5  but,  prima  facie^  I 
am  rather  of  the  former  opinion.  *  I  now  *  (says  Lord  Hadding* 
tofif  in  his  neat  and  very  practical  treatise  of  forest  trees)  *  gather 
cones  from  the  firs  that  have  the  reddest  wood,  easy  to  be  known 
from  their  having  been  pruned  :  for,  let  people  say  what  they 
please  as  to  there  being  but  one  kind  of  Scots  fir^  and  tliat  all  the 
difference  we  see  in  the  timber  is  owing  10  the  age  of  the  tree, 
or  the » soil  it  stood  on,  I  am  convinced  it  is  otherwise :  fori 
once  cut  down  some  of  about  forty  years  old,  which  I  thought 
grew  too  near  my  house,  and  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  one 
another ;  some  of  them  were  red  and  hard ;  others  white  and 
spongyi  though  the  seed  was  all  of  one  parcel,  sown  in  the  same 
spot,  and  transplanted  the  same  day. ' 

This  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  Dr  Walker;  *  but  I  think 
his  opinion  on  this  point  not  well  founded. 

It  is  stated  above,  by  Mr  Farquharson,  that  the  finest  forests 
of  fir  are  in  glefts^  or  on  the  sides  of  hilh^  gonerally  lying  to  a 
northerly  aspect.  This  he  attributes  to  these  glens  and  northerly 
hanging  situations  having  a  much  shorter  time  of  vegetation  than 
a  more  southerly  exposure,  or  the  lower  open  countries:  and  his 
reason  is,  that  it  appears  to  him  that  a  long  continuance  of  the 
•  dead  state  of  nature  is  necessary  to  form  the  strength  and  health 
of  this  particular  species  of  timber. '  It  is  true  that  Dr  Dar- 
win f  and  Mr  Knight  \  state,  that  part  of  the  proper  juice  gener- 
ated in  plants  and  trees  when  vegetation  is  most  vigorous,  that 
is,  in  the  course  of  summer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  is  depo- 
sited in  the  solid  matter  of  the  albunmniy  and  remains  deposited 
•in  it  during  the  winter  ;  and  that,  in  the  spring,  when  vegetation 
is  renewed,  this  deposite,  ready  assimilated  to  the  vegetable,  and 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  the  new  buds  and  shoots,  is  dissolv- 
ed by  the  asccriding  sap.  But  however  probable  this  theory  (for 
it  is  yet  hut  a  theory)  may  be,  there  is  no  reason,  either  apparent 
or  stated  by  Mr  Farquharson,  for  holding  that  the  fir  requires 
longer  time  for  tliis  assimilation  of  sap  than  any  pther  tree ;  nor 
can  it  bo  pretended  that  the  fir  or  any  other  tree  is  drawing  up  sap 
through  its  roots  during  what  he  calls  the  *  dead  state  of  nature. ' 
In  this  state,  therefore,  the  fir  must  be  chev:ing  its  cud^  so  to 
gpeak  ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  to  suppose  that  a 

fit 


♦  Essay  on  Nat.  Hist,  and  Rural  Econ.  p.  32,  33. 

+  Phytologia,  p.  *28,  \5Sy  163. 

i  Philosophical  Transactions  1805,  p.  70,  101. 
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fir  tree,  like  a  gluttonous  aldermaiii  will  cram  more  meat  into  tti 
maw  than  it  will  have  time  to  digest  before  the  n^xt  spring  forces 
it  again  to  swallow.  Besides*  it  is  fair  enough  to  add  an  ami- 
ment  of  analogy,  since  there  is  no  better  one  on  the  other  side. 
Now,  as  to  the  oak  or  the  ash^  for  instance,  there  is  no  diffier- 
ence  remarked,  whether  thev  grow  in  a  situation  which  has  year* 
]y  much  of  the  dead  state  or  nature  or  little  of  it ;  or,  if  any  dif- 
ference is  made,  the  preference  Is  given  to  the  latter  situation. 

The  question,  then,  comes  to  be, — why  does  the  firs  grow  best 
in  glens,  and  on  the  northerly  sides  of  mountains  ?  And  my  an- 
swer isj — because,  in  these  situations,  it  is  not  exposed  to  the 
southerly  and  westerly  winds,  which  are  the  strongest  winds  in 
Scotland.  *  No  trees  thrive  well  in  an  exposed  situation  ^f  and 
the  fir  is^  of  all  other  trees,  the  most  obnoxious  to  winds.  Be- 
sides the  brittlencss  and  fissiiity  of  its  wood,  it  does  not  tak^  such 
a  fast  hold  of  the  ground  as  many  other  trees,  being  supported 
i^lir.ost  entirely  by  its  lateral  roots  which  run  along,  near  me  sur- 
face cf  the  groun<l.  Jt  might  well  have  been  the  fir  to  which 
j'liscii  alluded,  when  he  wrote  his  fable  concerning  the  respective 
fates  of  humility  and  pride :  for^  by  its  bushy  top,  and  caU  in- 
flexible statt'liness,  it  is  broken  over  by  the  middle,  or  laid  flat, 
with  a  crash,  by  the  tempest  5  when  other  trees,  by  bending  .and 
yielding,  get  safely  through.  It  would  appear  to  me,  therefore, 
liiAt  what  has  just  been  n\entioned,  is  the  cause  why  the  best  fo* 
rtsis  of  this  kind  of  wood  are,  in  this  country,  found  in  glens, 
aiuj  on  the  northerly  sides  of  mountains;  which  shows  also,  that  firs 
oui^ht  never  to  be  planted,  as  forest  trees,  but  in  such  situations. 
Iruieed,  generally  speaking,  the  finest  trees,  of  whatever  description 
in  iScotlaud,  are  found  in  glens,  and  the  northerly  sides  of  hills; 
;t  circumstance  hostile  to  the  theory  of  the  Laird  of  Invercauld. 

Ir  is  meiilioncd  in  the  forL';zoing  paper,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
pld-.ircJ  firs  never  come  to  such  perft-ction  as  natural  ones»  which, 
wlKitover  be  the  caur.e  of  it,  is  a  very  important  fact.  Very  few 
f'.t  ,.*iions,  indeed,  in  tliir.  louiury,  seem  to  have  a  natural  predi- 
1  jv.ti  :\\  for  fir.  In  most  situations,  where  the  natural  propensity 
to  .ood  is  shown,  wc  see  tliat  some  kind  of  hard  wood,  as  oak, 
CT  i.irch,  or  haz^-l,  is  tlie  most  grat(  fiil.  Timber,  of  the  nature 
ct"  rl^ese  treo?,  is  by  far  the  most  useful  for  every  purpose;  and, 
tli^iofcre,  it  is  a  iair  and  an  i:i;poitanr  ouestionj,  whether  the  invita- 
tion 

'  ■  11.11  11  ■•'•M— WMM^>»^^a^^^H^^ 

*  'ri:is  i:>  proved,  by  iilmr  i,t  all  ticcs  in  exposed  situations  in  Scot- 
^ini  liavini:  an  inciinatic>r.  m  ilio  qua  and  north  east. — Sec  J}r  IVal' 
/.c  ■\-  rr.^-K  Hi^t.  tfihc  Hchridci,  vol.  1 1,  p.  2S,^j. 

1  irf;c-  trcrs  are  nc  t  found  in  level  countries.     This  is  pU!- 
»'  ■■.      -.  »...  j'i])iilied  by  n}aii)-  of  die  counties  in  Ireland. 
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I  of  taAtate  to  plaiit  hard  wood '  in  this  country  has  not  been 
aereral  years  past,  and  is  not  yet  too  much  neglected.  Acr 
ding  to  the  prevalent  taste,  a  gentleman,  wishing  to  show  the 
rid  that  he  has  been  doing  something  on  his  estate,  plants  a 
It  number  of  stripes  and  clumps  of  Scotish  fir :  these,  if  up- 
moory  and  exposed  situations,  never  come  to  any  thing ;  and* 
m  favourable  situations,  hard  wood  would  have  grown  there 
ally  well,  and,  at  any  given  age,  would  have  been  much  more 
lable ;  and,  generally  speaking,  (although  this  will  apply,  per* 
s,  but  in  a  less  extent,  to  all  sorts  of  trees),  it  will  be  found, 
calculation,  that  the  value  of  the  wood,  sold  at  its  greatest  at- 
lable  perfection,  does  not  nearly  compensate  the  want  of  the 
during  the  growth.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  rapid  growth 
Jiis  tree  affords  an  early  shelter.  But,  in  many  situations, 
;re  this  plan  of  shelter  might  be  adopted,  one  stone  wall  would 
saually  well,  which  would  occupy  no  ground,  and  would  cost 
than  one  half  of  the  original  expense  of  making  a  belt  of 
iting ;  and,  in  all  situations,  when  the  want  of  permanency 
bis  slielter, — when  the  greater  value  that  might  have  been  got 
other  kinds  of  wood,  &c.  are  considered,  it  will  be  found  to 
'ery  unprofitable.  The  otib/  advmilage  of  ptaiUing  ^rs,  ap- 
-s  to  me  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  training  up 
ig  liard  Kjcood  tiees,  which  ought  always  to  be  interspersed  a- 
igst  them.  *  As  such  hard  wood  trees  are  growing  to  strength, 
firs  must  be  gradually  pruned  and  taken  out,  till  th^y  are  al« 
t  all  cut  down,  to  give  room  to  the  hard  wood,  which  other- 
i  will  not  thrive  :  And  when  something  similar  to  this  is  not 
object,  the  plan  of  planting  Scotish  firs  seems  to  me  to  be 
Jy  prejudicial,  f 

.llow  mc  to  add  just  a  word,  1st,  on  the  mode  of  preparing 
ground  for  planting  firs ;  and,  2dly,  on  the  mode  of  planting 
rearing  them. 

,  It  is  tlie  endeavour  of  many  people  to  have  the  ground  in  z 
erized  state,  before  planting  firs,  to  facilitate,  as  it  is  said^ 
spreading  of  their  roots.  From  repeated  trials,  it  appears  to 
that  it  is  better  to  have  the  land  in  lea,  and  to  plant  the 
}  by  making  pits.  For,  1st,  it  is  less  trouble,  and  the  pitting 
erizes  a  suiiicient  quantity  of  the  soil  round  about  the  root  of 
plant,  to  let  it  strike  and  spread :  2d,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  make 


*  It  is  surprising, '  says  Lord  Haddington,  *  how  fast  oaks  and 
r  valuable  trees  will  grow,  when  planted  under  the  shelter  of 
'  a  fact  which  every  person  must  have  remarked. 
Sec  Marshall's  Planting  and  Rural  Ornament,  voL  I.  p.  l^S. 
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number  of  long  rank  weeds  and  grass  to  shoot  up,  ^iHmcIi  impe^ 
-and  often  chokes  the  growth  of  the  seedling :  and,  9d|  I  have  flk 
served  that  the  firs  planted  on  ploughed  land  are  most  apt  to  be 
blown  up  after  growing  large^  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  surfM 
of  the  ground,  always  under  shade,  not  coming  to  (to  firm  a  CM^ 
sistency  again,  as  the  natural  turf. 

2.  Firs  may  be  allowed  to  come  up  in  the  seed-bed  very  tUci; 
and  should  remain  theie  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  sowiDgL 
Some  recommend  the  removing  them  to  nursery)  but  the  advan- 
tage is  not  equal  to  the  expense  and  trouble.  However,  if  die 
planter  is  not  the  sower  of  the  firs,  as  is  often  the  caae*  it  is  a 
good  plan  (especially  when  they  are  to  be  carried  from  a  better  to 
a  worse  soil)  to  plant  the  seedlings  by  way  of  nursery  for  t'ycir 
in  the  soil  they  are  to  be  planted  in  as  trees,  which  will  haUHiate 
them  to  it,  while  it  will,  in  a  great  measure,  obviate  the  tU 
(which,  without  this  precaution,  is  great)  of  any  of  them  dying 
after  they  are  set  out. 

If  •the  soil  is  not  stiff  and  hard,  there  is  an  easier  wsy  of 
planting  firs  than  the  one  by  pits,  recommended  above  i  mrndp 
a  man  goes  with  a  basket  containing  the  plants,  and  a  man  wiui 
a  spade,  who  strikes  it  into  the  ground,  presses  it  backwards  and 
forwards,  till  the  slit  is  made  wide  enough  to  receive  the  root, 
which  the  man  with  the  basket  sets  in,  and  then  with  his  foot 
presses  it  together.  Many  thriving  plantations  have  been  done  in 
this  way.  Besides  expedition,  this  mode  is  not  so  apt  to  produce 
the  growth  of  rank  weeds  in  this  soil,  as  pitting. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  strangle  the  plants  by  setting 
the  roots  too  deep,  a  common  blunder ;  two  men  are  always  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  this ;  the  one  to  hold  the  plant  at  the  proper 
depth,  and  the  other  to  fix  the  root  with  the  spade. 

I  think  it  better  to  plant  in  rows  than  irregularly,  although  Mr 
Farquharfon  recommends  the  latter  mode ;  for  the  trees  are  the 
more  cafily  and  regularly  thinned.  Every  fecond,  or  every  third 
row,  according  to  the  diilance  of  them,  (which  is  modified,  a 
good  deal,  by  the  nature  of  foil  and  Gtuation),  fliould  be  inter* 
fperfed  with  hard  wood  trees ;  for  it  anfwers  equally  weU,  and 
comes  cheaper  at  firft,  by  the  difference  of  the  price  of  the  hard 
wood  and  the  6r  feedlin^s,  not  to  plant  diflin^  and  continuous 
rows  of  hard  wood.  Then,  in  thinning,  the  fir  trees,  interfperfed 
witti  the  hird  wood,  are  cut  out  firfl,  leaving  all  the  hard  wood : 
the  room  thus  made  will  allow  the  intervening  continuous  rows  of 
firs  fome  more  time  to  grow  to  a  ufeful  fize,  before  the  increafe 
of  the  hard  wood  trees  makes  it  neceffary  to  cut  thefe  intervening 
rows  almoll  entirely  out. 

J  difagree  much  with  Mr  Farquliarfon,  as  to  the  planting  of  firs 

thick. 
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tUcL    If  planted  in  company  widi  hard  wood,*  as  they  ought  al- 
ways to  bej  thicknefs  is  perfe£l  ruination.    Planting  thick,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  cafe  of  firs,  is  the  general  blunder.     Half  of  the 
fir  plantations  in  Scotland  have  been  ruined  by  thick  planting* 
Choking  each  other,  they  have  grown  up,  like  the  fprouts  of  a 
pollard,  tall  and  (lender ;  and,  cenfequently,  whenever  one  dies» 
or  a  breach,  by  any  means,  is  made  in  the  plantation,  there  the 
wind  takes  impreflfion,  and,  the  trees  b^ing  unable  to  fuppbrt 
themfelves  individually,  the  vacancy  is  widened  and  widened,  un-i 
til  thoufands  are  deilroyed.     There  is  an  inadvertence  which  may 
have  frequently  led  to  the  thick  planting  of  trees  on  the  fides  of 
hills.     It  has  not  been  attended  to,  that  no  more  trees  can  grow 
upon  an  inclined,  than  upon  an  horizontal  plane  of  the  fame  bafe^ 
as  trees  grow  perpendicular  to  the  bafe.     AUov^ance  has  frequent* 
ly  not  been  made  for  this ;  and,  accordingly,  many  thoufands  of 
trees  are  prefently  growing  at  no  greater  diitance  from  each  other^ 
than  one  or  two  feet,  although  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  planted 
at  the  diflance  of  four  or  five.     It  is  an  univerfal  rule,  in  planting 
firs  at  leail,  that  every  tree  (hould  be  placed  fo  as  to  grbw  up  hap^ 
bituated  to  the  wind  and  weather  of  its  e;cpofure,  and   be  able 
to  fupport  itfelf,  without  trufting  entirely  to  the  ihelter  of  its 
neighbours.     From  this,  it  follows,  that  sdl  plantations  ought  to 
be.  continually  undergoing  weedings,  and  thinnings,  and  prim- 
ings, to  prevent  the  branches  of  any  tree  from  touching  or  over- 
hanging thofe  of  another,  thereby  giving  the  trees  foil  and  air 
to   grow  (Irong,  which  is  the  only  way  to  make  them  ufeful. 
This  is  pointedly  applicable  to  fir  trees,  as  demonilrated  to  me  by 
the  following  coftly  experiment. — ^Therc  is  a  fir  plantation,  under 
my  eye,  about  ten  years  old,  which  was  very  thriving,  until  fpring 
r8o8,  when  it  was  nearly  deftrbyed  by  the  fnow.     The  trees  had 
been  originally  by  far  too  tluck  planted  ;  they  had  alfo  been  ne* 
glebed  to  be  thinned;    and,   confequently,   grew  quite  imper- 
vious.'   Accordingly,  the  fnow  falling  upon  them,  could  not  get 
to  the  ground,  and,  collecting  on  the  top  branches,  (which,  be-^ 
ing  ever  green,  are  always  thick  and  bufliy),  left  a  vacuity  below* 
.The  weight  of  the  fnow  accumulating,  foon  overpowered  the  trees^ 
.  and  crudied  tliem  to  the  ground  :   fome  of  them  that  were  >  not 
cruihed,  were  bent ;    others  were  completely  ftripped  of  their 
branches  in  a  mod  fingular  manner^^nd  left  (ticking  up  in  the  air, 
here  and  there,  like  fo  many  poles.    Now,  had  the  plantation  been 
thin,  this  calamity  would  not  have  happened ;  becaufe  the  fnow 
would  have  got  to  the  ground,  and,  however  deep  it  might  have 
fallen,  would  have  built  in  the  ti^ees,  and  formed,  on  the  ground, 
foundations  and  fupports  for  itfelf. 

And  now,  Sir,  praying  that  you,  and  your  man/  worth v  and 

intelligent 
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intelligent  brethren  may  flouridi  in  the  midft  of  yoor'ciopey  jaat 
oxen«  and  your  (heep,  and  alfo  that  you  may  never  ibrget  the 
nvoodt  and  the  woodbn  walls  of  Great  Britain^  I  moft  refpeA- 

fully  fay,  Amen. 

C /f,   Juli/  15.  1809.  J.  BORTHWICK. 

NOTE  BT  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

The  above  fenfible  and  ingenious  remarks  have  been  pemfed 
by  the  Condudor  with  great  fatisfaftion ;  and  he  rejoices  to 
obferve  a  young  gentleman  of  great  expediations  devoting  a  part 
of  his  time  to  the  condderation  of  a  fubjed  particularly  comiefi- 
cd  with  the  intereft  of  every  proprietor  of  land  in  Scotland.  The 
Condu£^or  refpeflfully  folicits  a  continuation  of  Mr  Borthwidi^i 
favours,  wl;ich>  at  all  times,  will  meet  with  fuitable  attention. 
The  planting  of  timber  trees  is  an  important  branch  of  national 
improvement,  though,  perhaps,  too  much  difiegarded.  Were  te» 
Hants  made  to  have  an  intered  in  the  gtowth  of  trees,  that  iii 
were  a  certain  proportion  of  each  plantation,  made  and  trained  tip 
by  them,  to  be  their  property  at  the  conclufion  of  a  kafe,  it  it 
highly  probable  that  innumerable  pieces  of  land,  upon  everr  £Buraa» 
would  be  immediately  devoted  to  timber  culture.  On  this  orandl 
of  the  fubjc£t,  the  Condudlor  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr  Bortk- 
wick.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr  CampbdL 

Sir, 

In  one  of  the  early  Numbers  of  your  Magazine,  a  correfpond- 
ent  aflerts,  that  plucking  the  bloflbms  off  potato  ftems  will  don* 
ble  the  produce  of  the  crop. 

To  endeavour  to  prevent  any  of  your  reaBers  from  Gonfaming 
their  time  and  labour,  not  only  ufelefsly,  but  mifchievouflj,  in 
depriving  the  mod  important  of  all  vegetables  (not  the  rtbi 
§f  scarcity^  but  the  root  and  fource  of  plenty)  of  its  moft  bean* 
tiful  T&riegatcd  flowers,  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  onr  fielde 
during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  feafon,  I  nave  to  afliire  you^ 
that,  by  an  accurate  trial  made  by  me  laft  harveft,  it  it  aoc 
attended  with  any  benefit  whatever.  A  fpace  occupied  by  po- 
tatoes, carefully  deprived  of  their  bloflbms,  and  carefdlly  com^ 
pared  with  fpaces  of  equal  extent  at  both  ends,  and  on  eac^ 
fide,  had  not  a  (ingle  pound  weight  of  produce  above  any  of 
them.  The  fpace  from  which  the  bloffoms  were  taken,  legwaxljr 
sy  they  made  their  appearance,  beginning  on  the  14^1  Annft, 

confifted 
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tonlifted'  of  four  yards  in  length,  of  four  contiguous  rdw9,  diffiant 
2i  feet ;  and  the  f<>ts,  heing  top  ends  of  large  potatoes,  planted 
12  inches  afunder  in  the  rows.  The  roots  were  taken  up  on  the 
3d  of  October,  when  the  ftems  were  withered,  indicating  the 
ripenefs  of  the  crop.  The  produce  was  61  lib.  12  02.  Amfterdant 
weight,  heing  precifely  the  fame  with  that  of  each  of  the  four 
fpaces  with  which  they  were  compared. 

I  beg  leave,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  you  an  account  of  fome  ek^ 
pcriments  made  on  oats  in  1808.     The  ridgeSj  in  four  experiment 

J>lotf»,  were  five  feet  broad ;  and  each  plot  was  about  y  of  an  acre£ng«^ 
ifli  ftatute  meafure.  Two  of  the  plotsj  aftei*  being  harrowed,  were 
fown  broadcaft,  and  again  harrowed  in  the  ufuai  manner.  The 
other  two;  after  being  harrowed,  had  the  fides  of  the  ridges  par- 
ed by  the  plough  ;  and  the  earth,  thus  gathered  intd  the  furrows, 
was,  by  means  of  a  (hovel,  thrown  over  the  feed  fown  upon  the 
Hdges,  which^  after  paring  them,  were  about  three  feet  broad. 
A  man  can,  in  this  manner,  cover  an  acre  in  a  day.  The  intervats^ 
during  the  growth  of  the  crop,  were  kept  clean,  and  the  earth  ill 
them  raifed  up  to  the  ridges,  by  the  implements  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  and  turnips. 


The  following  is  the  refult. 

No.  1.  Produce  of  ;J:  acre  b.     p. 

covered  by  a  shovel,  ( 1  st 

crop  after  potatoes)     -     2    0 
Deduce  seed     ----OH 


Clear  produce    -     1  14  J 

No.  2.  Produce  of  ^J  acre 
contiguous,  ( 1  St  crop  af- 
ter potatoes),  sown  and 
harrowed  in  the  Usual 
manner     -      -     -     -      2     2 

i)^ducQ  seed     -    -     -     -     0     5J 


Clear  produce     -     I  12J 

From    clear    produce    of 

No*.],  as  above     -     -      I  I4t\ 
I>|duce  do.  of  No.  2.-    -     11 2^ 

Bal^&<?  pci  4  acre  in  fa- 

Vqu^  of  shovelled  oat^  -  0     1^ 


No.  3.  Produce  from  t  acre  b. 
slio veiled  oats,  (2d  crop 

after  potatoes)      .     -  1 

Deduce  seed     -     -     .     -  0 


3 
1^ 


Clear,  produce    -     1     H 

No.  4.  Produce  from  a  con- 
tiguous i  acre  harrowed 
o;its,  (2d  crop  after  po- 
tatoes)      14 

Deduce  seed     -    -     -    -     0    4| 


Cleai-  Produce 


multiplied  by  4,  is  7  pecks, 
•I  Is.  6d^,  =:10s.  6d.  fif^r  JU:re. 

-   TOL.  X.  No.  4c. 


•    0  151 

From    clear    produce    cf 

No.  3 1     1£ 

Deduce  do.  of  No.  4.      -    0  154 


Balance  in  favour  of  sho- 
velled oats      ...      0     2 

Which,  multiplied  by  4,  is  8  pecks, 
and  the  value  of  it,  at  Is.  6d^ 
125.  pes  acre. 

li  It 
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It  may  be  objected,  that  the  broadcaft  plots  got  too  much  feed; 
but,  if  that  was  the  cafe*  how  came  the  clear  produce  from  No.  3» 
to  exceed  that  from  No.  4,  which  got  lefs  feed  than  given  to  tM 
broadcaft  plot  No  2  ?  I  leave  to  others,  deduAions  and  corolla* 
TICS  from  the  abovp  experiments ;  with  theories  to  account  for 
the  refiilt  of  them ;  and  calculations  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived to  the  nation,  from  adopting  the  praftice  which  they  recom- 
mend.    And  I  remf»in.  Sir,  your  obedient  fervant, 

Kilcalmonell,  4.  J///^    1809.  Alex»-  CampbeLL. 


TO  THF.  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Information  iva7iled  respecting  the  Preservation  of  Soil  in 

Holms  or  Haughs. 
Sir, 

It  h  well  known,  that,  in  many  diftrif^s  of  Scotland,  the  fineft 
of  the  foil,  {ituated  in  the  Holms  or  Hauglis^  is  very  much  expofed 
to  be  run  away  by  the  rivers  when  fwelled  by  rains.  It  wioiildt 
therefore,  be  defireable  to  receive  information  from  fome  of  your 
corrcfpondents,  concerning  the  nioft  pra£licable  and  cfiedual  re- 
medy for  this  pernicious  evil. 

Whatever  gentleman,  with  due  experience,  communicates  the 
information  folicited,  he  will  oblige  the  country,  and  receive  the 
thanks  of  your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

Gala-JVaier^  Maij,   1809.  RlPA. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTaR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Reply  to  Thoughts  on  Paper  Credit ^  No.  XXXIX.  p.  S17. 

Sir, 

I  WAS  fomcwhat  furprifed  to  obferve  in  your  laft  MagazinOf  a 
paper  figned  a  Private  Banker^  roking  up  the  old  ftory  concerning 
paper  credit,  and  an  over  extended  circulation,  which  was  attack- 
ed by  Jog  Trot,  (who  really  fupported  his  arguments  with  much 
good  humour),  and  was  anlwered  in  the  fame  way  by  a  Country 
Geiiilcman,  whether  ably  or  not,  the  public  are  the  faieft  and  only 
judges. 

I  (hould  have  thought,  that,  after  a  (ilence  of  twp  years,  the 
fubjcft  had  been  carried  down  the  Lethean  ftream  of  forgetfulncTsi 
ihence  never  to  return.  But,  lo,  and  behold,  this  PrivUe  Banker 
(clad  in  the  complete  fteel  of  dogmatical  egotism)  fteps  forwaid 
to  drag  the  quiet  Coioitry  Gentleman  once  more  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  public.  Lett  he  Ihould  im'ds;ine  that  he  has  triumphanih/raxk 
orf  with  the  harro^s..ovvr  a  paper-mill  field,  I  (hall  take  up  the 
..n;d2els  for  my  friend  tke  Country  Gentleman^  and  endtayour  at  leaft 

It 
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>  analyze,  if  not  to  refutey  thofe  arguments  of  his^  wliich  will 
robably  be  found  more  specious  than  solid. 

The  Private  Banker  fets  out  by  ufing  the  hackneyed  adage  of,  Nc 
utar  ultra  crepidamy — an  application,  at  all  events,  illiberal^  if  not 
ll'bredi  and  the  axiom  made  ufe  of  by  the  Country  Gentleman, (eems 

0  hnve  cjlfd  forth  feme  ireftcJ  latent  daihes  ofwould^e  mt.  As  it 
3  given  at  full  lentjth  by  him,  I  (hall  not  touch  upon  it  now,  furthet 
ban  to  obferve,  that,  totidem  verbis^  it  feems  to  contain  a  truth 
9  invariable  as  2  and  2  mvike  4.  But»  Sir,  in  this  age  of  iUumina" 
iofiy  fceptics  will  doubt,  and  endeavour  logically  to  prove,  that 

1  and  2  make  5.  However,  the  current  bufinefs  of  the  world 
ivill  not  (land  ftill,  until  thofe  illuminati  ranfack  their  wootgather- 
ng  brains  J  to  favour  the  public  with  their  vagarious  eccentricities^ 

In  one  part  of  his  eflviy,  he  fays,  *  But  I  would  jult  aik  him, '  (viz. 
be  Country  Gaiileman),  *  Does  the  Eaft  or  Welt  India  merchant, 
he  great  manufacturer.^  or,  in  (hort,  the  whole  mercantile  and 
nanufafluring  world,  find  1"  curity  to  the  public  for  the  amount 
if  their  engagements  ?  How,  tlien,  does  he  fingle  out  a  parti* 
nilar  profeflion,  that  of  banking,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  public  as 
depending  on  popular  opinion  folely  for  its  exiftence  ? '  &c. 

Heavens,  Sir,  are  we  to  be  told,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  a 
dip  of  paper  with  a  government  stamp  upon  it,  and  the  signa-^ 
:ure  of  Tom-a-Styles  or  John-a-Nokes  attached  to  it,  has  any 
•arthly  intrinsic  value,  (excepting  what  the  public  opinion  gives 
:o  its  credit)  ?  Far  less  is  this  bauble,  or  rather  hJ)ble,  to  be  put 
ji  competition  with  our  maufactures,  or  the  produce  of  our  cola^ 
ws,  by  which  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  so  justly  acquires 
his  credit  from  the  public,  and  which,  at  all  events,  bear  a  float- 
tng  value  according  to  the  state  of  the  markets.  To  any  one  aver- 
ring, that  such  person  or  persons  have  a  right  to  obtain  equal  cre- 
dit from  the  public  for  what  7wtes  they  choose  to  issue,  we  may 
justly  say — Risum  teneatis,  amice! 

This  Private  Banker  has  quite  garbled  the  letter  of  the  Country 
Gentleman,  and  only  makes  such  partial  extracts  as  suit  his  own 
purposes.  He  represents  him  as  writing  against  banking  in  ge«> 
neral ;  but  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  thatletter^ 
he  will  find  most  honourable  mention  made  of  the.profession,  and 
of  the/air  dealer  in  that  business.  It  is  only  against  an  over-ex- 
tended circulation  of  paper-money,  supported  by  a  baseless  'windy 
credit,  that  the  Country  Gentleman  wages  war, — one  that  is  likely 
u>  blast  all  who  come  within  its  baneful  vortex. 

How  far  an  act  of  Parliament,  tending  to  check  this  evil,  might 
Fully  answer  the  ends  of  doing  so  or  not,  may  be  an  enigmatical 
point  to  answer  for  its  success ;  but,  that  it  is  a  growing  evils 
9ur  daily  prints  but  too  lamentably  exemplijy  t   and'  though  we 
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have,  as  yet,  but  few  instances,  in  this  country,  of  suc|i  adroit 
Soi'indling  as  prevails  in  the  sister  metropolis,  yet  let  us  beware  of  im 
novation.  Already  robberies  have  been  committed  near  {iadding* 
ton,  and  pockets  have  been  picked  in  the  market*  Such  cretfitabU 
manoeuvring  would  probably  be  hailed  by  the  farming  interest  qI 
this  district  with  the  same  atL^icioiisjoy  as  the  introduction  of  Eng^ 
lish  poor^s  rates  and  tithes  into  our  Scotish  system.     But  as  the  or- 

gumenttim  ad  hominem  always  carries  most  weight  with'  it,  I  shal) 
eg  leave  to  adduce  an  instance  in  support  of  my  general  doctrine. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Newcastle- upon-Tynfj 
a  banking-house  of  the  highest  respectability  (a  phrase  appropriate 
to  the  jargon  of  modern  days)  stopped  payment  for  above  half  a 
million  of  money.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  being  then  in  Loih 
don,  mentioned  the  circumstance  upon  ^Change,  but  was  literally 
laughed  to  sconi  by  the  monied  interest  there, — ridiculing,  in  the 
extreme,  the  possibility  of  there  being  such  an  extensive  rfirtib- 
tio7i  in  the  north  of  England.  Unfortunately  for  thousands  of 
creditors,  the  fact  was  but  too  severely  felt;  no  dividend  has  yet 
been  made,  or  is  likely  to  be  made  ;  and  they  and  their  familin 
live  to  curse  and  exeaate  that  high  respectability  which  has  involv** 
ed  them  in  utter  ruin. 

Now,  Sir,  kt  me,  in  due  course  of  argument,  ask  the  Privalt 
Banker  J  whether  it  is  likely,  that  if  this  respectable  banking-house 
had  had  such  a  check  over  it  as  that  pointed  out  by  the  Country 
Gcntleviuny  viz.  the  finding  security  to  the  public  for  two  thirds 
of  its  intended  circulation  of  notes,  that  they  would  have  pusbe<i 
matters  so  far  as  to  have  failed  for  half  a  million  of  money,  witli* 
out  even  the  ^^rai/^^f/  of  ever  making  a  dividend  ? 

I  shall  now.  Sir,  take  leave  of  the  Prir^tc  Banker 2  and,  as  be 
has  the  field  of  argument  left  open  for  him,  he  may  again  yoke 
his  dogmatical  harroK^f  to  run  ever  the  wide-exteqded  field  of 
paper-credit.  Neither  I  or  the  Counlrtj  Gaitleinan  will  probably 
i;vor  enter  the  lists  with  him  again,  aft  least  01^  that  subject)  and 
should  he  (according  to  his  promissory  note)  again  favour  yoa 
with  his  luLubrations,  I  would  recommend  to  the  author  of  a 
paper  upon  PuIjUc  Credit  to  take  him  in  tf/w.  This  able  and 
original  essay  appeared  in  a  late  Miigazine  of  yours ;  and  as  the 
iiuthor  seems  to  write  fluent e  calamo,  he  will  probably  find  no 
great  difliculty  in  answering  the  Private  Baiiier,     I  am,  &c. 

VlND£Z4 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  IARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Information  requested  concernijig  Steaming  PotatoeSm 
Sir, 

I  AM  one  of  a  club,  in  a  distant  part  of  this  county^  wha 

take 
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tale  in  your  Magazine^  from  which  we  gather  many  use- 
ful hints ;  and  as  we  see  you  are  always  ready  to  give  help  to 
those  who  want  it,  I  have  oeen  desired  to  address  this  to  you, 
hoping,  by  your  means,  to  obtain  the  object  we  have  in  view, 
which  is  shortly  this.  Seeing  from  your  book,  and  hearing  from 
others,  that  steamed  or  roasted  potatoes  are  much  recommended 
for  horses,  and  every  kind  of  cattle,  being  not  only  very  fatten- 
ing,  but  a  great  saving  in  the  article  of  corn,  it  would  be  doing 
my  neighbours  and  me  a  great  favour,  who  have  planted  a  more 
than  ordinary  quantity  this  year,  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
would  communicate  how  this  can  be  done  in  the  cheapest  way, 
as  we  cannot  afford  iron  kettles,  &c.  We  should  no  doubt  un- 
derstand it  better,  if  a  drawing  or  rough  sketch  was  furnished,  or 
if  you  could  tell  us  how  to  build  a  kiln  for  roasting  them.  We 
might  manage  this  better,  being  more  in  our  way,  that  is,  if  roast- 
ing is  reckoned  as  good  as  steaming,  which  you  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  tell  us.  Hoping  this  may  catch  the  eye  of  some  of  your 
correspondents,  I  shall  conclude  with  wishing  a  continuation  of 
success  to  your  valuable  publication.  And  remain,  for  my  neigh- 
bours  and  self,  Sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant, 
Perthshire^  25.  July,  1 809.  A  Farmer. 

P.  S.  It  would  be  adding  very  much  to  the  obligation,  Mr  Con- 
ductor, if  you  would  insert  this  in  your  next  Number,  so  as  we 
might  get  an  answer  before  winter. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

Aecount  of  a  Method  of  hastenirkg  the  Maturation  of  Grapes* 
By  John  JViUiams,  Esq.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Joseph  BankSi  Bart.  K.  B.  P.  R.  S.  ^c.  Communicated  by 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  gardeners,  that  vines^  when  exposed 
in  this  climate  to  the  open  air,  although  trained  to  walls  with 
southern  aspects,  and  having  every  advantage  of  judicious  cul- 
ture, yet,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  our  seasons,  ripen  their  fruit 
with  difficulty.  This  remark,  however,  though  true  in  general, 
admits  of  some  exceptions  \  for  I  have  occasionally  seen  trees  of 
the  common  White  Museadine^  and  Black  Ciicstei-  Grapes,  that 
have  matured  their  fruit  very  well,  and  earlier,  by  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  than  others  of  the  same  kinds,  and  apparently  pos*- 
^essitig  similar  advantages  of  soil  and  aspect. 

Xbe  vines  that  ripened  the  fruit  thus  early,  I  have  generally  re- 
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inarkedy  were  old  trees,  having  trunks  eight  or  ten  feet  high  be- 
fore their  bearing  branches  coiximenced.  It  occurred  to  mc,  that 
this  disposition  to  ripen  early  might  be  occasioned  by  the  dryntM 
and  rigidity  of  the  vessels  of  t:.e  old  trunk  obstructing  the  circula- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  sap  which  is  supposed  to  descend  from 
the  leaf.  And  to  prove  whether  or  not  my  co::jectures  were  cor- 
lect,  I  made  incisions  through  the  bark  on  the  trunks  of  sereral 
vines  growing  in  my  garden,  removing  a  circle  of  bark  from  eachy 
snd  thus  leaving  ihe  n.^ked  alburnum,  above  an  inch  in  widdi,  j 
completely  exposed  :  this  \^:\;  done  in  the  months  of  c/z'/ff  and  i 
July,  The  following  ;iutunn;,  the  fruit  growing  on  these  trees 
came  to  groat  perfection,  having  ripened  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks  earlier  than  usual :  but,  in  the  succeeding  spring,  the  vines 
did  not  shoot  with  their  accustomed  vigour,  and  I  found  ihat  I 
had  injpred  them  by  exposing  the  alburnum  unnecessarily. 

Last  summer  these  experiments  were  repeated.  At  the  end  of 
J///y  and  beginning  of  August^  I  took  annular  excisions  of  bark 
from  the  trunks  of  several  of  my  vines  *,  and,  that  the  exposed 
alburnum  might  be  again  covered  with  new  bark  by  the  end  of 
autumn,  the  removed  circles  were  made  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  width.  Two  vines  of  the  White  Frontintac,  in  similar 
states  of  growth,  being  trained  near  to  each  other  on  a  south  wall, 
were  selected  for  trial.  One  of  these  was  experimented  on  (if  I 
may  use  the  term);  the  other  was  left  in  its  natural  state,  to  form 
a  standard  of  comparison.  When  the  circle  of  bark  had  been 
removed  about  a  fortnight,  the  berries  on  the  experimented  tree 
began  evidently  to  swell  faster  than  those  on  the  other,  and,  by 
the  beginning  of  September^  showed  indications  of  approaching 
ripeness ;  while  the  fruit  of  the  unexperimentcd  tree  continued 
green  and  small.  In  the  beginning  of  October^  the  fruit  on  the 
tree  that  had  the  bark  removed  from  it  was  quite  ripe ;  the  other 
only  just  began  to  show  a  disposition  to  ripen,  for  the  bunches 
were  shortly  afterwards  destrovcd  by  the  autumnal  frosts.  In  e- 
very  case  in  which  circles  of  bark  were  removed,  I  invariably 
found  thut  the  fruit  not  only  ripened  earlier,  but  the  berries  were 
coTir>ideraWy  larger  than  usual,  and  more  highly  flavoured. 

The  effects  tlius  produced,  I  can  account  for  only  by  aidopting 
Mr  Knight's  theory  of  the  downward  circulation  of  the  sap,  the 
truih  ok  which  these  experiments,  in  my  opinion,  tend  strongly 
to  coiifirfii.  1  therefore  imagine,  by  cutting  through  the  cortex 
and  liber,  without  wounding  the  alburnum,  that  the  descent  of 
that  portion  of  the  sip  which  has  undergone  preparation  in  the 
k'af  is  obstructed,  and  confined  in  the  branches  situated  above  the 
incision  ;  consequently,  the  fruit  is  belter  nourished,  and  its  ma- 
turation hastened.     It  is  certainly  a  considerable  point  gained  in 
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the  culture  of  the  vine,  to  be  able  to  bring  the  fiiiit  to  peirfection 
by  a  process  so  simple,  and  so  easily  performed,'  Bur,  lest  there 
iaouU  be  anv  misconception  in  the  foregoing  statement,  I  will 
briefly  describe  the  exact  method  to  be  followed  by  any  person  who 
may  be  desirous  of  trying  this  mode  of  ripening  grapes.  The  best 
time  for  performing  the  operation  on  vines  growing  in  the  open 
air,  is  towards  the  end  of  Jidy^  or  beginning  of  At4gust;  and  it 
is  a  material  point,  not  to  let  the  removed  circle  of  bark  be  too 
wide :  from  one  to  two  eighths  of  an  inch  will  be  a  space  of  suf- 
ficient width.  The  exposed  alburnum  will  then  be  covered  with 
new  bark  before  the  following  winter  ;  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  injuring  the  future  health  of  the  tree. 

It  is  not  of  much  consequence  in  what  part  of  the  tree  the  in- 
cision is  made  ;  but,  in  case  the  trunk  is  very  large,  I  should  then 
recommend,  that  the  circles  be  made  in  the  smaller  branches. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  shoots  which  come  out  from  the 
root  of  the  vine,  or  from  the  front  of  the  "trunk  situated  beli/io 
the  incision,  must  be  removed  as  often  as  they  appear,  unless 
bearing  wood  is  particularly  wanted  to  fill  up  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall,  in  which  case  one  or  two  shoots  may  be  left. 

Vines  growing  in  forcing  houses  are  equally  improved  in  point 
of  size  and  flavour,  as  well  as  made  to  ripen  earlier  by  taking  a- 
way  circles  of  bark.  The  time  for  doing  this,  is  when  the  fruit 
18  set,  and  the  berries  are  about  the  size  of  small  shot.  The  re- 
moved circles  may  here  be  made  wider  than  on  vines  growing  in 
the  open  air,  as  the  bark  is  sooner  renewed  in  forcing-houses,  ow- 
ing to  the  warmth  and  moisture  in  those  places.  Half  an  inch 
will  not  be  too  great  a  width  to  take  off  in  a  circle  from  a  vigo- 
rous growing  vine ;  but  I  do  not  recommend  the  operation  to  be 
performed  at  all  in  weak  trees. 

I  think  that  this  practice  may  be  extended  to  other  fruits,  so  as  to 
hasten  their  maturity,  especially^s,  in  which  there  is  a  most  abund- 
ant flow  of  returning;  sap  ;  and  it  demonstrates  to  us,  why  old  trees 
are  more  disposed  to  bear  fruit  than  young  ones.  Miller  informs 
us,  that  the  vineyards  in  Italj/  are  thought  to  improve  every  year 
by  age,  till  they  are  fifty  years  old.  It  therefore  appears  to  me, 
that  nature,  in  the  course  of  time,  produces  effects  similar  to  what 
I  have  above  recommended  to  be  done  by  art.  For,  as  trees  be- 
come old,  the  returning  vessels  do  not  convey  the  sap  into  the 
roots  with  the  same  facility  they  did  when  young.  Thus,  by  oc- 
casionally removing  circles  of  bark,  we  only  anticipate  the-  pro-, 
cess  of  nature.  In  both  cases,  a  stagnation  of  the  true  sap  is  ob- 
tained in  the  fruiting  branches,  and  the  redundant  nutriment  then 
passes  into  the  fruit. 

I  have  sometimes  found,  that  after  the  circle  of  bark  has  been 

I  i  i  removed^ 
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reniOTedy  a  small  portion  of  the  inner  hark  has  ftikered  fotkeal- 
bumi^m.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remoTe  this,  though 
ever  so  small ;  otherwise,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  com- 
niunication  is  again  established  ^ith  the  root,  and  little  or  no  ef* 
feet  produced.  Therefore,  in  about  ten  days  after  the  first  oper? 
ation  has  been  performed,  I  generally  look  at  the  part  frqm  whence 
the  bark  was  removed,  an^  separate  any  small  portion  which  may 
have  escaped  the  knife  the  first  time. 


TO   THE   CGMDUCTOH   OF  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

The  Optic  Square 

Sir,  East  Lothian^  1  st  Jiih/j '  1 809. 

At  a  period  when  fo  much  attention  is  paid  to  improvementai 
\n  Agriculture  ;  fo  many  great  reward^  held  out  for  the  invention 
pf  its  implements ;  and  fuch  exertions  of  courfe  ufed  for  their  dif? 
covery,  I  am  perfuaded  that  every  hint  which  can  tend  to  its  ad^ 
vantage — information  of  every  instrument  applicable  to  any  of  it9 
oper^itions,  niuft  be  acceptable  to  you  and  your  readers. 

I  conceive  it  almoft  equally  meritorious  to  difcover  the  applicar 
tion  of  an  inflrumcnt  (already  invented)  to  the  purpofes  of  agri- 
culture, as  to  invent  a  new  one.  lender  this  impreffion  I  intro? 
duce  the  Optic  Square  to  your  notice. 

This  indrumfnc  was  originally  invented  for,  and  applied  to  mi^ 
lltary  purpofes  alone.  It  was  ufcd  for  fquaring  off  encampments ; 
and,  f  jr  that  purpofe,  nothing  can  be  more  convenient,  or  more 
corrc^c^.  It  confut.s,  apparently,  of  one  circular  brafs  box,  abouL 
two  inches  diameter,  and  one  deep,  with  two  mirrors  within  \ 
•A\  of  which,  together,  fcarcely  amount  to  fovir  oui\ces  avoirdu- 
pois weight :  it  niay  therufore  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  at  any 
tiir.e,  without  iiicoiwenience.  The  box,  though  feemingly  onCji 
has  a  counterpart,  which  ftrves  as  a  cover.  It  has 'three  aper^ 
turcs  in  its  fide  ;  one  of  which  is  round,  for  the  eye;  the  other 
tv.'o  of  a  fquare  form.  The  cover  turns  round  •,  and,  having  three 
opciunj7,s  ptrfccTJy  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  box,  it  is  fitted  for  ob- 
fcrvations  when  thefc  correfpond,  lifce  to  like,  fo  as  to  be  see^ 
i/iroz/^k,  and  admit  refle£led  objc£ls  to  enter.  X^^e  coyer  is  chief- 
ly UiT  keeping  tiie  minors  clean.  To  ufc  it,  let  a  pole,  or  any 
«>bjLcl,  be  fyppofcd  on  the  left  hand  of  the  obfcrvcr.  He  muft 
held  the  box  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  and 
pat  the  round  hole  to  his  eye — the  larger  fquare  one  at  the  fide 
next  the  pole — and  look  flraight  forwards.  The  pole  will  be  re- 
ceded from  the  larger  miiror^  on  the  right,  to  the  foialler  oneop^ 

poCt9 
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poGte  the  eye,  on  the  under  fide  of  the  opening*  Over  top  of 
this  iaft  is  a  plain  girfs,  through  which  is  feen  the  open  fields  '; 
sad,  if  one  is  appointed  to  attepd  with  a  pole  in  that  dire£lion,  he 
can,  by  fignal,  place  it  on  the  line  ^of  the  image  of  the  one  re- 
flexed  ;  and  it  will  be  found  at  right  angles  with  the  line  from 
the  eye  of  the  obferver,  to  the  other  pole.  If  he  turns  his  left 
hand  to  this  lait  fet  pole,  and  orders  another  to  be  fixed  before 
him  by  means  of  ///  image ^  the  firft  and  third  pole  will  be  foun4 
exa£tly  in  a  line  with  his  ftation }  and  is  a  moft  effcflual  method 
of  proving  the  correftnefs  of  the  inftrument.  When  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  drive  a  perpendicular  from  a  pole  on  the  right  hand,  the 
\fOX  inverted  mud  be  held  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  greater  fquare 
opening  to  the  right.  The  fmaller  mirror  being  now  above  th^ 
plain  glafsi  the  image  of  the  pole  mud  be  looked  for  there,  an(i 
direflions  given  for  placing  other  poles,  as  above. 

This  optical  inftrument  is  admirably  fitted  for  taking  the  moft 
cxtenfive  off-fets  in  land-meafuring ;  and  with  great  corre£tnefs 
fuppUes  the  place  of  the  theodolite,  or  any  mathematical  inftru- 
ment for  that  end.  By  means  of  the  Optic  Square,  too,  a  right- 
lined  figure  of  any  fize  can  be  meafured  with  the  utmolt  accura- 
cy in  the  fhorteft  time,  by  taking  one  diagonal  and  two  off-fets. 
The  calculation  by  thefe  lines  q^tualli^  measured  mud  evidently  be 
more  correal  than  finding  them  by  protraction,  and  afcertaining 
the  content  by  common  arithmetic,  or  even  by  the  fhortcr  procefs 
of  logarithms.  One  fpecimen  (hall  be  given  by  the  figure  annexe 
cd.  Within  its  comprchenfive  range  will  be  feen  very  diftant  hillst 
and  other  notable  objects  :  and  be  fides  the  many  other  purpofes 
to  which  it  may  be  applied,  it  will  be  found  a  good  amufement  to 
try  the  accuracy  of  general  or  more  particular  maps.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  latent  properties  of  this  inftrument,  or  to  what- 
ever purpofes  it  may  have  been  actually  applied,  there  are  certain- 
ly none  of  fuch  real  utility  as  thofe  for  which  I  now  recommend 
it.  When  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer  can  be  facilitated,  and  Ten- 
dered more  expeditious  by  fimple  means,  it  niuft  certainly  be  con- 
fidered  an  improvement.  It  is  well  known  what  time  is  lofl  in 
^raighting  land,  or  forming  it  into  ridges,  when,  by  crofs  plouglw 
ings,  harrowings,  &c.  it  is  thrown  into  one  complete  level.  It  is 
alio  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  if  crofs  ploughing,  harrowing, 
tolling,  &c.  are  not  done  in  parallel  veerings,  tlie  labour  is  increaf- 
«d,  or  the  time  of  executing  it  protrafted.  Now,  to  remove  thefe 
evils — to  render  all  this  fatiguing  work  an  cafy  amufement,  even 
for  the  fattest  fanner^  is  the  objeft  of  this  eflay. 

I  (hall  endeavour  to  give  fuch  further  direilions  for  ufing  the 
Qptic  Square,  that  none  need  be  at  a  lofs  to  apply  it  to  pradlical 
pvrpofes.  when  occafion  offers. 

Let 
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Let  A  L  be  a  right-lined  field  to  be  crofs-ploughed  hj  the  veeiw 
inj^s  A  By  CD,  £  F,  &c.  It  is  common  to  lay  off  thefe  veerings 
at  24  ells  diftant  from  each  other,  by  pacing  *,  but,  as  24  ells  aiake 
a  Scotch  chain,  the  divifions  here  fhall  be  made  by  the  cbain^ 
which  does  not  prevent  any  perfon  to  ufe  paces.  From  the  line 
AB,  lay  off  at  A  12^  links  to  a  (exadly  3  ells).  Place  a  pole 
with  a  white  flig  on  it  at  O,  and  fend  one  (even  a  boy)  with  what 
poles  may  be  mod  convenient  at  the  time,  to  wait  fignals  between 
B  and  D.  Let  the  obferver  place  himfelf  at  a ;  and,  turnin?  the 
large  fquare  opening  towards  O,  he  will  find  the  image  of  the 
pole  O  refle£ted  on  the  fmall  mirror  right  before  him.  By  fignals 
with  the  hand,  the  boy  can  be  diredied  to  place  a  pole  in  the  line 
of  that  image,  which  will  be  at  6.  Lay  off  A  C,  C  E,  E  G,  &a 
each  one  chain  diftant  from  another.  Let  C,  E,  G,  I,  &c.  be 
fucceffively  taken  as  llations  from  which  to  direci,  in  the  way  above 
defcribed,  the  place  of  the  poles  D,  F,  H,  K,  &c.  Except  a  few 
poles  at  D,  F,  H,  &c.  for  immediate  ploughing,  all  the  other  pa- 
rallel (lations,  K,  &c.  can  be  marked  by  fmall  wooden  pins  or 
ftones,  as  mod  convenient.  Let  the  veerings  a  b  and  C  D  be 
ploughed.  The  firft  is  25  links  broad,  the  fecond  50,  or  half  a 
chain,  (12  ells).  Thefe  are  futlicient  for  what  we  call  the  hap- 
pings  (offings),  or  done  by  the  horfes  turning  off  tJie  driver,  (a 
term  once  in  exiflence,  but  now  only  ideal.)  It  will  then  be  found 
that  the  unploughed  fpace  between  the  veerings  a  b  and  C  D,  is 
50  links  or  12  ells,  which,  being  winded  out,  or  done  by  the  hoife 
coming  condantly  to  the  driver.,  will  make  the  veering  a  b  ^^  iz 
ells ;  and  when  die  fpaces  between  C  D  and  £  F  are  ploughed 
out,  C  D  will  be  one  chain  broad  ;  and  every  fucceeding  veering 
will  be  equal  in  breadth  to  that  of  C  D.  If  the  field  is  to  be 
crofs- harrowed,  two  or  three  parallel  veerings,  as  at  S  T  and  U  V, 
may  fuffice.  One  head  of  harrows  may  proceed  from  S  T  to 
A  B ;  another  from  S  T  to  U  V  ;  and  a  third  from  U  V  to  X  L, 
which  is  all  the  fquare  part  of  the  field.  Rolling  would  require 
fpaccs  like  ploughing ;  but  every  man  may  do  in  thefe  things  as 
circumftances  direft  to  his  own  mind.  Some  correct  farmers^  in 
iloning  young  grafs  during  the  fpring,  lay  up  the  ilones  in  parallel 
rows  acrofs  the  field,  for  the  more  cafily  admitting  of  rolling, 
which  muft  be  done  con^monly  before  they  be  lifted.  By  this 
method,  which  is  much  to  be  approven  of,  the  land  can  be  wholly 
rolled,  except  the  fpots  on  which  the  heaps  lye.  It  is  an  eafy  mat- 
icir  ro  apply  the  Optic  Square  to  fix  thefe  lines. 

The  fallow  which  the  figure  reprefcnts  being  now  fuppofed  Ic- 
vvjI,  and  ready  for  lidging  up,  the  firmer  may  begin  at  f  (but  no 
nvcUter  which  fide) ;  and,  hying  off  a  nine  feet  fpace,  or  half  of 
v\hac  he  propofeb  for  the  breadth  of  his  ridge,  towards  A,  where 
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a  pole  is  fuppofed  to  ftand,  he  has  only  to  raife  the  inftrument  to- 
his  eye ;  and,  by  reflefling  the  pole  g  towards  L,^ay  by  Ggnal 
fix  one  pole  on  the  line  L  O  at  f ;  but  this  bufinefs  may  be  done 
by  marking  at  both  ends  of  the  line  \  and  the  furrows  can  be  drawn 
afterwards.  When  matters  are  thus  prepared,  any  boy  who  knows 
his  right  hand  from  his  left  can  with  eafe  keep  two  ploughs  draw- 
ing  the  furrows,  in  the  following  manner.  This  method  I  com- 
monly adopt  in  preference  to  every  other.  It  is  thus.  Let  h  1,  k  /, 
tn»j  opi  rcprcfent  the  crowns  of  four  ridges  to  be  veered  and 
gathered.  I^et  one  plough  be  ready  to  ftart  at  h  for  i ;  and  ano- 
ther at  /  for  k.  A  pole  muit  be  previoufly  iixed  at  /,  and  another 
at  i  *,  and  the  boy,  by  fignal  from  the  man  at  //,  plants  a  pole  at 
q  \  and,  by  a  (ignal  from  the  man  at  /,  another  at  r ;  then  both 
ploughs  proceed  till  they  have  changed  ftations.  The  plough  at  $ 
procet'ds  to  //  *,  and  the  pole-man  places  a  pole  in  the  line  of  mni 
the  one  at  I  proceeds  to  0 ;  and  another  pole  is  fixed  in  the  line 
0  and  n  ;  the  poles  q  and  r  always  fliifting  as  occafion  requires. 
Thus  the  two  ploughs  proceed,  till  the  whole  field  is  ftreighted 
off,  and  prepared  for  ploughing.  The  crofs  furrows  may  be  drawn 
by  two  ploughs  the  fame  way,  after  being  marked. 

It  now  remains  to  fliow  the  method  by  which  any  farmer  mayt 
with  the  kail  pofiible  trouble,  afcertain  the  acres  in  any  right-lined 
field. 

Plant  a  pole  at  O,  and  another  any  where,  as  at  Y,  diredlly  ot| 
the  line  of  B  O.  Meafure  the  lineB  O  20.24.  Stand  about  Rv 
looking  through  the  optic  fquare  to  A  ;  and,  where  the  reflefUon 
from  the  poles  Y  O  quadrates  with  A,  place  a  mark  where  you 
fland.  Place  alfo  a  mark  at  Q,  where  thefe  poles  will  be  found  to 
quadrate  with  L ;  and,  having  meafured  B  O,  walk  to  L  with  the 
chain.     Meafure  L  Q=  7.031  and  R  A  =  8.67,  which  togethefs 

IS  -  -  -  =  15.70  chains. 

Half  the  diagonal  BO  -  =10.12 

Their  produft  is  -  -  158.884  fquare  chains. 

And,  by  (hifting  the  point,  Is  -  15*884  acres, 

oT  1 5  acres,  3  roods,  22  falls.  The  meafure  may  be  eafily  afcer- 
tained,  though  one  or  more  of  the  fides  afTume  the  form  of  L  ^0» 
For  L  O  X  i  Z  :t^  will  require  to  be  added  to  the  field  comprehend- 
ed within  the  ilraight  lines  thus. 

A.      R.     F.  YDS. 

Firft  or  main  fijiure  meafures  -  15   ^3     22       o 

And  LO  =  10.74  X  i  Z  ti  viz.  1.26  =  1.35324, 

acTcii,  orn:  -  -  -  II1614 

'Total    17    o    38     14 

One 
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One  a  little  acc^ainted  with  meafurih|r  can  reap  great  adyantage 
from  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument,  in  meafuring  fields  of  aryfarm^ 

I  muft  now  obfervei  that  at  fir  it  it  recjuires  fome  care  and  atten« 
tion  to  difcover  the  reQe£lion  of  an  obje<2  on  the  mirrors ;  but  z 
little  pradlce  will  make  it  fo  eafy,  that  with  one  glance  it  will  be 
fetn ;  and  the  ufe  of  the  inftrument  found  to  be  both  eafy  and 
■plea  fan  t. 

The  inftrument  I  have  ufed  for  a  long  time  was  made  by  Meflrs 
Miller  &  Adie,  mathematical  inftrument  makers,  Edinburgh  5 
and,  being  extremely  accurate  in  its  rcfle£tionS|  I  can  with  confi- 
dence recommend  thefe  gentlemen  for  fupplying  all' who  wifh  to  a* 
vail  themfelves  of  fuch  an  ufeful  inftrument.  Indeed,  without  being 
accurately  conftrufted,  it  is  good  for  nothing.  It  requires  very  great 
attention  to  do  this  properly  i  they  are  done  on  the  optical  princi- 
ple of  the  *  angle  of  incidence  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion. '  At  whatever  part  of  the  large  aperture  the  rays  are  ad- 
mitted, they  are  refledJed  upon  a  correfpondent  part  of  the  fmall 
inirror  ;  and  the,  reflefted  image  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  the  reflefted  obje£l  from  the  eye.  I  am  not  perfonally  ac- 
quainted with  Meflrs  Miller  and  Adie ;  but  I  recommend  them  as 
optical  inftrument  makers  from  aftual  experience  5  and  believe 
they  will  not  put  one  off  fheir  hands  before  it  is  capable  of  under- 
going the  ftricieft  trial  of  its  accuracy  in  the  manner  above  pre- 
fcribed. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  nioft  obedient  fervant, 

Phil-opticus. 

P.  S.  I  negleSed  to  mention  the  method  of  proving  the  ac« 
curacy  of  maps. — ^^fake  any  eminence  marked  in  a  county  map^ 
for  example^  (fuppofe  a  fij»nal  poft).  Every  two  places,  which, 
with  the  optic  fquare,  quadrate  with  that  ftation,  muft  do  fo  in 
the  map.  I  have  tried  the  map  of  this  county,  done  by  Mr  For- 
itil,  and  found  it  uncommonli)  correct. 


■"^ 


rFiiE  following  ingenious  remarks  by  the  late  Profeflbr  Robifon, 
on  the  ConUruction  and  Hanging  of  Gates,  were  lately  fent  us. 
It  is  unneceiFary  to  ftate,  that  ihey  were  drawn  up  by  the  Pro- 
ftlTor  aficr  Mr  Parker's  letter  on  that  fabjecl  appeared  in  our 
Magazine.] 

I  HAVE  confidered  the  conftruclion  of  the  gate  mentioned 
Vol.  IV.  p.  180  of  the  Farmer's  Ma^jazine,  with  fome  care,  and 
lliiijl  give  you  my  opinion  of  it  with  great  franknefs.  Many  of  the 
kfs  obvious,  and  more  delicate  circuaifi,anccs  of  tlic  cg^illruc^ionj^ 

arc 
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angle  tetftin  their  Ivngthi,  tb«  angles  renuKO  uoalteiaUe. 


9,bviott8|  and  more  delicate  circuoiftancps  of  the  cwftruSiion 
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^TC  vciy  judicioufly  cbnGdered.  They  are  fuch  as  do  not  ftrtke  the 
minds  ot  country  wrights,  yet  are  of  importance  to  its  good  per- 
formance. Such  are  the  precise  pofilions  of  the  thimbles  (as  the 
author  calls  them),  on  which  depends  the  gate's  tendency  to  fliut« 
and  its  (hutting  in  ail  points  at  once — this  conduces  much  to  the 
durability  of  the  gate.  But  it  would  have  been  eafier  executed  bf 
ignorant  tradefmen,  if  the  meafures  had  been  properly  given^ 
without  mixing  fo  much  mechanical  teafonidg,  which  few  witt 
vnderftand. 

The  great  defefl:  of  the  gate  is,  that  its  orerhanging  weight  ts 
not  properly  fupported.     Tiie  two  rails,  A  B  and  D  C,  are  of  the 

fame  fcantling  with  the  uprights.    The 

other  pieces  are  only  laths,  to  fill  up 

the  fpace,  and  prevent  calves,    (heqp» 

and  lambs,  from  getting  through.  Thcife 

^^^^^j      two  rails  are  mortifed  into  the  uprights. 

^idj  The  whole  drain,  therefore,  is  borne 

1^      by  the  mortifes  A,  D,  and,  in  a  very 

fmall  degree,  by  the  mortifes  C,  B.     Now,  unfortunately,  it  is  in 

thefe  joints  that  gates  fail.      Though  put  together  in  the  drieft 

ftate,  and  the  joints  fccured  by  daubing  the  tenons  with  a  coat  o€ 

white  paint  before  they  are  put  in ;  and  though  very  hard  driren 

in,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  all  timber  work  flirinks  after  work* 

ing.     The  joints  (hrink  unequally,  and  water  gets  in,  and  there 

lodges  and  loaks  into  the  wood,  and  foftens  it,  and  in  time  rots  it; 

and  the  gate  finks  down  at  the  end  B  C.     More  rails,  mortifed  tn 

the  fame  manner,  will  make  the  gate  ftronger — but  heavier,  at- 

moft  in  the  fame  proportion. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  preventing  fuch  a  gate  from  droff- 
ping  at  the  end  B  C.  The  end  mud  either  be  trufftii,  by  a  dia- 
gonal brace  from  B  to  D  ;  or  it  mud  be  fufpended,  by  a  diagonal 
tye  from  A  to  C.  If  either  of  thefe  be  done,  the  joints  at  the 
corners  may  be  as  moveable  as  the  hinges  of  a  door;  and  will  only 
need  a  pin  to  hinder  the  mortifes  at  A  and  C  from  being,  drawn 
out.  Suppofe  the  joints  to  be  really  hinges- 
then  it  is  plain  that,  witliuut  a  diagonal,  the 
gate  will  hang  thus ;  for  it  will  take  the  fliape 
of  any  oblique  parallelogram. 

But  now,  dill  fuppoGncj  the  hinges  perfe£Hy  moveable,  let  there 

I A  ^^  '^  brace,  B  D,  butting  dTaAy  on  the  up-^ 

I       per  rail,  at  F*,  and  on  the  upright  A  D  iijt 

D,  it  is  pi  lih  that  the  point  B  cannoi  de- 

^  fcend  without  cruftiing  15  D,  or  dretching 

A  B  ;  for,  when  the  three  fides  of  a  tri-. 

angle  retain  their  lengths,  the  angles  remain  unalterable^     1    t 
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gate  drawn  in  the  Magazine  uems  to  have  this  fupport  $  but  it  is 
only  feeming ;  for  the  oblique  piece  B  D  is  only  a  thin  lath|  which 
will  eafily  bend  outwards  by  a  load  laid  on  B ;  and,  when  once 
bent  outwards,  it  will  foon  fnap.  In  order  that  B  D  a£t  as  a  trufs 
or  brace,  it  muft  be  firmlv  abutted  on  the  heel  of 
the  upright  A  D,  and  on  the  under  (ide  of  the  rail 
at  B,  thus.  This  brace  mud  be  aS  thick  as  any 
of  the  rails  or  uprights.  It  will  not  be  quite  fo 
ftrong  if  abutted  on  the  upright  B  C  ;  and  it  then  tends  tb^'pulh 
the  head  of  the  upright  off  from  the  tenon  of  the  rail.  Anotlier 
brace,  £  F,  will  (Irengthen  the  fupport  consuleraUy.  One  at  G  F 
gives  no  help  :  it  only  ferves  to  fill  up  an  opening.  But  E  F  and 
G  H  are  quite  unneceffary  for  the  (Irength  of  the  gate ;  for  it  ig 
impofiible  for  the  point  B  to  fink  without  ihortening  B  D,  or  pull- 
ing the  gate  pod  on  which  it  hangs,  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
The  open  triangular  fpaces  A  B  D  and  BCD  may  be  filled  up  6y 
horizontal  or  perpendicular  laths,  planted  on  the  ftrong  uprights 
and  rails.  Perpendicular  ones  are  beft ;  becaufe  fhorteft,  and  not 
fo  flexible :  Horizontal  ones  look  better  *,  but  muft  be  ftiflPened  by 
two  pieces,  perpendicular*  as  in  the  Magazine. 

The  iron  ftrap*  in  the  figure,  which  goes  along  the  upper  fide 
of  the  upper  rail,  and  is,  in  fad,  the  continuation  of  the  upper 
thimble,  will  be  of  confiderablc  fervice  ip  my  conftruflion,  if  it 
go  tlirough  the  head  B,  and  be  firmly  bolted  to  the  upright  B  C  ^ 
for  it  will  prevent  the  tenon  A  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  mor- 
tife.  But  this  fervice  will  be  as  well  performed 
by  making  the  thimble  of  this  form,  embracing 
the  head  A  of  the  upright,  and  about  a  foot  of  •     ( 

the  rail ;  and  having  a  bolt  a,  through  the  rail,  and  another^  i, 
through  the  upright,  ferving  as  a  pin  for  the  tenon  and  mortifc. 
The  long  ftrap  is  of  no  fervice  whatever  in  the  conftru£lion  re- 
prefented  in  the  print. 

The  other  way  of  fupporting  the  overhanging  weight  of  the 
gate,  is  by  means  of  a  diagonal  tye  *,  and  this  is  the  moft  obvious^ 
the  eafieft,  the  lighteft,  and  the  ftrongeft  of  all.  An  iron  ftrapy 
an  inch  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  firmly  bolted  into  the  head 
A  and  the  heel  C,  will  fupport  a  load  of  more  than  five  tons  laid 
on  B.  Therefore,  a  flender  ftrap  on  each  fide  of  the  gate,  bolt- 
ed through  it,  will  be  the  neateft  way  of  hanging  it.  Such  a  gate 
cannot  droop  at  the  outer  end,  even  though  all  the  joints  were 
loofe,  unlefs  the  upright  poll  be  drawn  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
The  open  fpace  of  the  parallelogram  may  be  filled  up,  either  ho- 
rizontally or  vertically,  by  laths.  The  higher  that  the  upper  end 
of  this  ftrap  can  be  placed  at  A,  the  ftronger  will  the  gate  be. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  upright  A  D  a.£Ood 

deal 
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deal  longer  than  the  other.  Nor  does  this  make  the  fmalleft  odds 
on  the  drain  on  the  gatc-poft  on  which  it  is  hung  :  the  ignorant 
only  think  othcrwifc ;  yet  it  is  a  very  general  opinion.  Tlie  old- 
fafliioned  form  of  a  farmei *8  field-gate  is  ftill  by  far  the  beft  of 

any  ;  and  has,  fuch  an  expreflfton  of  its 
{fficacv  in  its  very  form,  that  it  appears 
more  beautiful  to  me  than  any  other. 
A  landfcape  painter  (hould  never  intro-* 
■        ducc  any  other.     There  is  nothing  to 

1    hinder  all  the  niceties  in  Mr  Parkei^f 

"tJ  plan  from  being  ftri£Wy  obferved.  I 
may  luft  add,  that  this  conftrudion  (I  mean  a  tye  rather  than  a 
brace)  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  executed  without  a  blunder  by 
the  mod  ignorant,  and  with  the  roughed  materials ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  admits  of  every  nicety  of  improvement.  The  coun« 
try  wright  would  do  well  to  read  the  article  Carpentry  in  the  fup- 
plemcnt  of  the  Cyclopaedia  Britannica.  There  is  much  of  it  that 
he  will  not  underdand,  indeed  \  but  there  is  alfo  much  which  he 
will  perfedly  comprehend.  I  have  been  too  prolix  in  this  difcuf- 
fion,  perhaps  ;  but  I  wiflied  to  make  things  as  obvious  as  poflible 
to  the  mod  uninformed.  I  am  fo  much  occupied  at  prefent,  that 
I  cannot  undertake  to  defcribe  what  I  think  the  bed  manner  of 
forming  all  the  minutiae,  and  particularly  the  fadenings  of  the 
different  parts  of  gates  of  all  kinds.  Some  other  day  I  dial!  con« 
fider  the  fubje£t  attentively,  and  diall  let  you  know  the  refult. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  mod  obedient  fervant, 
May  2 1  St  J  1803.  J.  RoBisoN. 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Winter  Management  of  Cattle. 
Sir, 

The  winter  management  of  cattle  is  a  subject  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  practical  agriculturist,  as  by  its  arrangement 
his  annual  gains  are  not  only  much  influenced,  but  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  his  manure  also  in  a  great  measure  regulated. 
Viewing  the  subject  as  worthy  of  some  consideration,  I  crave 
your  patience  when  offering  the  following  desultory  remarks  upon 
the  most  approved  n^thods  of  keeping  cattle  during  the  winter 
and  spring  seasons. 

In  thej^rjt  place,  the  great  body  of  corn  farmers  (and  it  is 
their  management  that  I  mean  to  notice)  generally  purchase  their 
stock  of  cattle  annually,  and  either  feed  them  off  with  turnips^ 
or  keep  them  through  the  winter  upon  straw  and  a  few  turnips, 
till  the  grass  season  arrives.     Ooubt^  have  been  entertaiued  by 
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many  people,  whether  it  is  most  beneficial  to  stall-feed  with  tur- 
nips, or  to  keep  the  cattle  in  open  yards,  where  they  receive  their 
food  in  troughs  or  boxes,  and  partake  of  air  and  exercise,  'wluch 
is  always  agreeable  to  every  anima).  Without  investigating  these 
points,  it  may  be  stated,  that  whether  the  last  mentioned  plan  be 
or  be  not  most  profitable  to  the  farmer,  it  is  undoubtedly  most 
conducive  to  the  health  of  the  animal,  con!?cquently  better  calcu- 
lated to  furnish  the  public  with  more  sound  and  wholesome  beef 
than  what  is  supplied  by  the  stall-feeders.  But  it  must  be  no- 
ticed, that  if  cattle  are  to  be  fed  in  the  yard,  very  few  ought  to 
be  put  together ;  perhaps  more  than  six  should  not  be  placed  in 
one  lot ;  and  care  used  to  select  these  of  equal  sizes  and  tempers. 
From  these  things  it  will  appear,  that  feeding  in  the  yard  has  its 
inconveniences  :  in  short,  a  great  number  of  yards,  or  courtines^ 
as  they  are  called  in  Berwickshire,  are  necessary  i^rhere  this  sys- 
tem is  adopted  upon  any  thing  like  the  great  scale  3  though,  afrer 
r.ll,  it  is  attended  with  many  advantages.  In  no  other  way  can  z 
large  quantity  of  rich  manure  be  so  speedily  and  completely  ma- 
nufactured, especially  on  farms  where  straw  is  a  plentiful  article. 
So  sensible  of  these  things  are  many  farmers  who  possess  clay 
soils,  that  they  often  force  a  crop  of  turnips,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  their  straw  into  dung,  notwithstanding  that^ 
in  their  situation,  a  crop  of  turnips  can  rarely  be  cultivated  with 
advantage. 

In  the  seccnd  place,  the  practice  of  wintering  cattle  in  the 
straw,  that  are  to  be  fed  off  upon  the  pastures,  or  kept  in  the  soil- 
iTiir  vards  through  the  following  summer,  has  of  hlc  been  vastly 
'mproved.  Formerly,  it  was  customary  to  give  tite  poor  animals 
not}iin;T  but  straw  ;  and  a  great  point  was  coi^oi-.Vrod  to  be  gain- 
f  .1,  when  they  were  presf.Tvcd  in  the  rame  condition  through  the 
\vi::tor'ng  proccp'?,  as  when  put  inta  the  straw  yard.  This,  how- 
ever, rarclv  happened  ;  as  the  cattle  jici^craiiv  fi  I!  o(t  so  much  in 
tli^  sprirjg  months,  after  the  straw  H^as  dvy,  and  deprived  io  a 
fjrreat  <'cgree  of  its  nutritive  powrs,  ni  to  Iv  rendered  incapable 
or  t'lkir^  on  fiesli  till  their  blood  was  crjinpler*.']/  renovated  by  a 
•^■iipp  y  of  grass.  Hei^co,  one  month  at  kaot,  a-v.l  tliat  at  a  time 
Tviton  cra5j  wa5  at  its  best,  was  usually  lo^t,  boiore  the  slightest 
improvement  could  he  dincovered  ;  whereas,  in  th"?  modem  way 
ot  keeping  cattle,  improvement  takes  plac»>  from  the  outset  ;  and 
thvV  are  much  n-ore  spcf.dlly  and  ciVoctually  fattened  in  a  few 
nioiiths,  than  was  praci'.cable  under  the  former  system,  however 
'lii'uently  exercised. 

If  tn■nip^>  ::re  plentiful,  the  best  farmers  give  cattle  a  tasting  of 
♦hem  from  the  day  they  enter  the  straw  yard  \  increasing  the  quan-« 
:itv  as  the  season  advanccSj  or. as  the  straw  loses  ics  nutritire 

powers. 
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powers*  Perhaps  two  cIoubIe»cart  loads  of  turnips,  weighing  1$ 
cwt.  each,  or  thereby,  may  do  very  well  for  the  daily  supply  of 
a  score  of  cattle,  whose  weight  does  not  exceed  thirty- five  Anni« 
sterdam  stones  each  :  but,  after  Candlemas,  three  cart-loads  will 
be  required,  in  case  circumstances  permit  such  a  supply  to  be 
furnished.  If  turnips  are  scarce,  as  ofteii  happens  on  clay  soils^ 
many  farmers  ar^  in  the  habit  of  withholding  green  food  till  Ja- 
nuary or  Febrtiary ;  arid  if  the  cattle  are  regularly  supplied  after 
that  period,  the  want  of  turnips  tl^ugh  winter  wilt  not  be  setH 
sibly  felt,  in  so  hx  as  respects  their  condition  when  turned  out  to 
the  pastures.  But,  with  regard  td  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
dung,  the  want  of  turuip  feeding  is  of  incalculable  loss  :  hence 
eTery  farmer  strives  to  grow  turnips,  though  many;  who  attempt 
that  branch  of  culture,  are  quite  satisfied  that  it  would  be  more 
for  their  interest,  in  the  first  instance,  to  clean  the  land  by  a  bare 
summer  fallow.  In  othet  words,  a  partial  evil  is  submitted  tO|  ill 
order  that  a  great  advantage  may  afterwards  be  obtained. 

If  these  loose  remarks  can  be  of  any  use,  you  are  at  liberty  ttf 
Insert  them  in  yoUr  publication.     And  I  ami  yours,  &c. 

Arator. 


TO   THE   conductor   OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINB. 

On  Human  Extwia  and  SoU^Holes. 

In  adding  to  the  hints  of  yoUr  oorreipondent  Glarwus,  in. 
last  Number,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  him  in  his  so^t  ' 
of  half  apology  for  commenting  on  stercoraceous  subjects.  \t 
wpuld  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  readers  of  the  Farmer'ii 
Magazine  wiii  regard  any  discussion  as  repulsive  which  is  con<^ 
nected  with  the  improvement  of  their  art;  and,  in  truth,  none 
but  the  ^  musty  ideas  '  of  *  nice  people '  will  ever  find  any  thing 
repellent  in  discussions  (with  due  periphrasis,  to  be  sure)  con- 
nected with  the  Cloacinean  Goddess.  This  letter  then,  Sir»  (not 
to  offend  your  more  squeamish  readers  with  calling  things  by 
their  right  names),  will  treat  of  human  extcoids  znd.soil'/iolesm 

IJeah  similar  to  those  which  have  been  urged  by  Glaucus  and 
by  Dr  if  unter  in  one  of  your  early  volumes,  relative  to*  the  im-' 
portance  of  collecting  these  ei^uvise  more  carefully,  have  ofteot 
struck  me.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  annual  e;ectatnen-» 
ta  of  an  individuril,  if  properly  applied  to  an  acre  of  soil  wantk 
ing  manure,  would  tnable  it  to  produce  a  quarter  more  of  grain 
ot  any  kind,  than  without  this  application  \  but,  to  be  within  the 
mark,  let  us  say  one  fourth  of  this,  or  two  bushels  ;  the  value  of 
which  we  will  call  ten  shillings.  The  amount,  then,  to  which, 
hj  this  application,  the  natiogal  wealth  may  be  rdsooably  sup-; 
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• 
posed  capable  of  being  annually  extended,  is,  in  the  whole  em- 
pire,  no  less  than  eight  millions  of  pounds.  Now,  wliat  propor- 
tion of  this  m.inure  may  we  conjecture  to  be  at  present  profitably 
applied  ?  In  the  country,  doubtless,  the  greater  part)  and  in  many 
large  towns  a  partial  proportion.  But,  in  some  of  our  most  popu- 
lous cities,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  nine  tenths  of  this  ma- 
nure is  utterly  wasted.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  fairly  assumedi 
that  not  more  than  one  half  is  profitably  applied.  By  this  neglect, 
therefore,  a  national  loss  of  four  millions  is  annually  sustained. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  to  inquire  how  this  may  be  avoided,  even 
though  at  the  risk  of  turning  the  stomachs  of  some  over  nice 
readers  ? 

The  first  question  to  be  resolved,  is,  In  what  way  are  the  hu- 
man cxuvix  of  our  great  cities  wasted  ?  Generally,  of  course, 
by  being  conveyed  into  the  common  sewers,  and  from  thence  to 
fatten  U\e  Jiici  in  the  ocean,  instead  of  augmenting  the  produce 
'of  our  fields  and  pastures.  The  bogs  of  London  seem  common- 
ly to  communicate  with  the  sewers  :  but  I  confess  I  was  always 
'puzzled  to  guess  whither  the  pipes  of  the  'waiet-closeiSf  now  so 
frequent,  are  conveyed.  I  conclude,  however,  to  the  same  quar- 
ter.— How  is  this  waste  to  be  remedied  ?  The  rich  will  doubt- 
less continue  their  water-closets.  If  they  communicate,  there- 
fore, with  the  sewers,  their  contents  must  be  wasted.  The  bogs 
might  perhaps  be  abolished,  and  more  economical  repositories 
provided.  The  mode  may  be  best  explained  by  detailing  the 
practice  in  this  respect  at  a  neighbouring  town,  where  there  are 
not,  I  venture  to  say,  ten  cart-loads  of  human  exuviae  wasted  in 
a  twelvemonth. 

In  HulU  the  place  I  allude  to,  every  house  is  provided  with  a 
soil-hole.     This  is  a  sifie  qua  non  to  the  meanest  tenement,  and 
the  very  first  ticy.idcrahun  that  a  builder  considers  essential.    None 
of  these  communicate  with  the  sewers.    They  are  usually  very 
small,  and  with  but  one  seat ;  in  the  front  of  which  is  an  open- 
iilg,  closed  in  common  by  a  square  board,  which  fits  pretty  accu- 
rately, and  is.fastened  by  two  wooden  buttons  or  nuts.     The  bat- 
ton  is  made  to  slant  a  little  towards  the  back  of  the  building  ;  but 
is  rarely  more  than  a  few  inches  below  the  floor.     Into  this  seat 
all  the  ashts  made  by  the  family  are  constantly  thrown.     The 
consequence  is,  that  the  exuviae  are  so  completely  neutralized, 
that  no  ofTensivc  smell  is  felt,  though  they  are  often  built  close 
by  the  back-doors  in  very  confined  yards.     Hie  dustmen,  as  they 
nie  called,  of  whom  many  have  accumulated  considerable  for- 
tunes, send  their  caitb  and  men  every  two  or  three  days,  to  clean 
out  these  soil-holes,     'lliis  is  effected  by  merely  opening  the  front 
board,  and  shovelling  the  contents  into  a  tub,  which  is  emptied 
into  a  cart.    So  completely  is  every  thing  fluid  absorbed  by  the 
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Mhesy  ttiat  no  dirt  is  made  by  this  process,  nor  is  it  at  all  oflfen* 
sive  to  pass  one  of  these  carts  in  the  street : — you  merely  see 
what  appears  to  be  a  load  of  ashe««     This  manure  is  eagerly 
bought  by  the  adjoining  farmers;   and  often  shipped  and  sent 
lip  the  rivers  to  a  great  distance.     Of  course,  the  price  is  high  ; 
and  the  dustmen  consider  it  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  clean  out 
a  soil-hole  gratis.    They  never  think  of  demanding  money ;  and 
t>ften,  I  believe,  give  a  gratuity  to  the  servants*     How  should 
they  do  otherwise,  indeed,  when  they  sell  this  manure  for  six  and 
seven  shillings  a  cart-load  of  about  a  ton  i    This  price  I  paid 
some  years  ago  for  two  lighters- full,  the  freight  of  which  was  aa 
much  more.     Now,  I  believe,  it  is  higher.     As  a  proof  of  the 
Value  set  upon  manure  at  Hull,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  Ma- 
gistrates have  more  than  once  published  threats  of  punishment  td 
those  who  should  secretly  ^weep  tke  streets^  to  the  injury  of  the 
scaTengers  who  had  contracted  to  clean  them  \  and  that  there  is 
^uite  a  competition  amongst  children  with  wheelbarrows,  and  old 
men  with  carts  and  asses,  who  traverse  the  town,  carefully  sweep- 
ing  up  every  heap  of  horse-dung  casually  dropped. 

The  general  adoption,  in  large  towns,  of  the  practicable  sys« 
tem  above  detailed,  would  fully  answer  the  wishes  of  Glaucust 
would  create  a  vast  annual  accession  of  national  wealth;  and 
would  supplant  the  ^  luCd ymtr  hand '  nuisances  which  arc  expe« 
rienced  in  some  places.  Still,  however^  a  vast  quantity  of  valua- 
ble manure  will  always  be  conveyed  to  waste  down  the  sewers  of 
a  large  city.  To  turn  this  to  account,  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr 
Hunter  is  very  feasible.  I^t  the  outlets  of  such  sewers  be  sur- 
rounded with  reservoirs  constantly  furnished  with  a  succession  of 
absorbent  materials,  that  would  drink  up  the  precious  fluid  as  fast 
as  it  arrived.  Nothing  could  make  better  manure  than  such  a  8a« 
turated  mass* 

I  approve  highly  of  Glaucus's  plan  for  building  public  soiU 
holes :  there  should  be  such  in  every  large  town.  That  they 
might  be  kept  clean,  they  should  be  superintended  by  some  poot 
person ;  and  a  fee  paid  for  entering  them,  tn  such  a  place  as- 
London,  where  the  inhabitants  are  often  for  half  a  day  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  I  know  of  few  greater  accommodations  that 
could  be  proposed,  than  to  have  a  range  of  such  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  every  great  street.  That  they  would  pay  ad- 
mirably, I  have  no  doubts  A  traveller  in  France  during  the  late 
peace,  told  us,  that  such  erections  eiist  in  Paris  ;  and  that  thejF 
are  quite  a  fortune  to  the  proprietor.  The  difficulty,  in  such  a 
place  as  London,  would  be  to  find  suitable  stations :  but  this 
Blight  be  got  over.  They  should  not,  of  course,  be  in  front  of 
a  good  street,  but  down  som^  adjoining  lane  or  alley,  over  which 
a  sigii|  inscribed,  <  To  the  Cloacinean  Tenple^ '  would  give  th^ 
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necessary  information  in  unobjectionable  language.  For,  wieh 
All  our  delicacy,  Mr  Editor,  it  is  not  things  but  rianies  that  offend 
us.  A  fine  lady  can  talk  about  her  lover's  inexpressibles^  when 
elie  would  faint  to  hear  of  his  breeches  ;  and,  by  means  o^  a  lit-^ 
tie  similar  periphrasis,  the  most  gross  actions  may  be  mentioned 
without  offence  in  very  refined  society. 

If  such  accommodations  be  wanted  in  London,  what  must  they 
be  in  Edinburgh  ?  I  never  talked  with  an  English  traveller  who 
had  visited  Scotland,  that  did  not  represent  the  want  of  temples^ 
in  which  he  could  offer  up  his  vows  to  Cloacina,  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  miseries  that  befel  him.  A  friend  of  mine  assured 
me,  that,  on  this  very  account,  he  walked,  rain  or  fair,  every 
day  of  a  whole  year  which  he  spent  in  Edinburgh,  to  Leith  ;  on 
the  pier  of  which  1  understand  is  a  suite  of  these  buildinge.  An- 
other friend  told  me,  that  these  desiderata  constantly  marred  the 
otlierwise  extraordinary  pleasure  which  he  derived  from  t  tour 
through  Scotland  \  and  that  nothing  could  equal  his  horror,  when, 
at  Lord  B-' — 's,  and  troubled  with  an  intestifial  commotion^  to 
be  told,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  for  a  water-closet,  *  that  the 
^Tontlcmen  usually  went  behind  yon  hill, '  pointing  to  a  spot  two 
liundred  yards  distant.  These  may  seem  petty  miseries ;  but 
these  little  things  are  great  to  little  men  ;  at  least  to  those  who 
at  home  cannot  enter  the  meanest  cottage  without  finding  the  aic« 

commodation  which  Lord  B -'s  country-seat  denied.     This^ 

however,  has  reference  to  a  part  of  the  question  on  which  I  do 
not  mean  to  dwell.  But  it  is  very  obvious,  that  an  immense 
<]uantity  of  valuable  manure  might  be  obtained  by  the  general 
erection  of  these  buildings  in  great  towns. 

Not  less  profit  would  accrue  from  making  cisterns  at  the  cor- 
ners of  every  street  for  the  reception  of  urinary  ejectamenta.  I 
know  not  how  it  may  be  in  Edinburgh;  but  in  London  a  man 
may  sometinves  walk  a  mile  before  he  can  meet  with  a  suitable 
corner  \  for  so  unacconmiodating  are  the  owners  of  door-way sj 
passages  and  angles,  that  they  seem  to  have  exhausted  invention 
ill  tilt?  ridiculous  barricadoes  and  shelves,  grooved,  and  one  fixed 
above  another,  to  Conduct  the  stream  into  the  shoes  of  the  luck- 
I'l-ss  wight  who  shall  dare  to  profane  the  intrenchments.  It  has 
often  struck  me,  while  jaughing  at  these  ingenious  contrivances* 
that  the  money  which  they  cost,  if  expended  in  the  erection  of 
cistevus,  would  have  answered  the  same  end,  in  preventing  a 
nuisance,  and  would  have  saved  a  vnst  annual  source  of  wealth. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  ask  GUuicm^  or  any  of  your  corre-* 
spondents,  if  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  whether  human  ex- 
uvix  are  the  most  active  manure  in  a  dry  or  wet  state.  0£ 
course,  I  should  have  concluded*  the  latter,  did  not  the  Chinese^ 
who  are  pretty  acute  in  these  pointSi  often  uie  them  in  the  for- 
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mer  state.  Perhaps  this  is  done  when  the  land  lies  at  a  distance^ 
to  saTe  carriage;  and  the  same  consideration,  if  the  manure  is  as 
•fiectual,  would  often  be  of  gteat  importance  in  this  countrj. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant; 

COPROPHILUS. 

Jg  ,  near  Hall,  Oct.  i)M,  1809. 

rOR    THE    farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

Observations  on  the  Causes^  Prevention^  and  Cure  of  the  Font-Rot 

in  Sheep. 

Of  all  the  animals  with  which  Divine  Providence  has  stored 
t}ie  world  for  the  use  of  man,  none  are  more  innocent,  more  use- 
ful, or  more  profuable,  than  the  sheep.  To  this  valuable  animal 
we  are  indebted  both  for  food  and  clothing  ;  and  the  manufacture 
of  its  wool  furnishes  employment  to  millions  of  the  community.- 
Xn  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify  a  single  luxury  or  conv 
venience  of  life  to  which  this  useful  animal  does  not  contribute 
a  liberal  proportion.  Inasmuch  as  the  stock  of  domestic  animals 
in  a  country  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  its 
wealth  and  prosperity  \  and  every  circumstance  that  materially 
tends  to  diminish  their  number,  or  to  decrease  their  value,  must 
he  attended  with  positive  loss  to  the  community, — inquiries  re^ 
garding  thoir  diseases,  and  the  means  of  their  prevention  and 
cure,  are  subjects  peculiarly  entitled  to  public  attention  and  env 
couragement. 

Those  who  are  supposed  to  possess  the  best  opportunities  of  in- 
formation, have  calculated  the  number  of  ^  fieece-bearing  ani- 
ipals, '  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  about  thirty  millions  ; 
and  that,  of  these,  from  three  to  four  millions  annually  die  of 
disease.  The  annual  loss,  at  an  average,  from  this  cause,  may 
thus  be  safely  estimated  at  three  millions  Sterling  !  A  loss  of  such 
serious  importance  to  the  community,  imperatively  demands,  that 
every  possible  encouragement  should  be  held  out  for  discovering 
remedies  best  calculated  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  thp. 
various  maladies  to  which  this  valuable  animal  is  subjected,  with 
whose  welfare  our  unrivalled  commerce  and  national  glory  are  so 
inseparably  connected. 

•  Les  plus  grands  medecinb,  *  says  Daubenton,  *  doivent  rccher-i 
cher  avec  soin  le  cause  et  le  remede  d\in  mal,  qui  menace  dedetruire 
4e8  animaux  utiles  a  toutes  les  nations  \  et  principalement  a  celles 
qui  savent  employer  la  laine  pour  les  plus  beaux  ouvrages. ' 

Should  the  following  hints  regarding  the  causes,  prevention  and 
cure  of  the  foot-rot  in  sheep,  in  any  way  tend  to  promote  this 
feudable  design,  the  writer  will  be  satisfied  that  he  has  net  ^  hi*' 
|K>tuKd  in  vain. ' 

K  k  5  Foot^ 
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Foot-rot  is  a  suppuration  in  the  gUnds,  between  and  abore  the 
hoofs  of  sheep ;  and  bears  a  very  striking  analo;^y  to  chilblains  in 
the  human  species.  It  commonly  affects  the  fore- feet,  but  some- 
times extends  to  all  four.  The  external  part  of  the  hoof  is  the 
usual  seat  of  the  disease  :  an  acrid  and  foetid  humor  exudes  from 
the  cleft,  which  corrodes  the  flesh,  and  sometimes  even  the  bonK 
When  unchecked  in  its  progress,  the  inflammation  around  the 
hoof  becomes  black,  and  degenerates  into  a  foul  and  tedious 
ulcer,  occasioning  excruciating  pain  to  the  animal,  not  onlf 
rendering  it  lame,  but  forcing  it  to  walk  on  its  knees  j  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  hoofs  drop  o<F  altogether.  It  is  seldom  ob- 
served on  dry,  clean  sheep-walks ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  most 
troublesome  on  wet,  soft  and  dirty  pasture.  This  disease  appears 
most  frequently  in  the  month  of  August;  very  seldom  during  the 
winter  or  spring  ;  and  is  more  frequent  among  long  than  shott- 
woolled  sheep.  It  may,  however,  occur  at  any  season,  if  the 
animal  is  frequently  exposed  to  tlic  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  the  sudden  alternations  of  wet  and  dry  pastures. 

Cause  of  the  Dhtempcr, 

With  respect  to  the  proximate  cause  of  the  foot-rot  in  sheepi 
there  have  been  various  opinions.  It  has  been  imputed  to  a  pecu- 
liar acrimony,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  %  and  the 
consideration  of  the  remote  causes,  the  symptoms  and  cure,  ren- 
der it  extremely  improbable. 

Others,  who  cannot  fmd  either  evidence  or  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  disease  depends  on  any  change  in  the  state  of  the 
fluids  of  the  animal,  have,  with  more  probability,  concluded  that 
the  proximate  cause  of  it  is,  the  sheep  being  kept  on  a  wet  soil, 
and  by  feeding  alternately  on  wet  and  dry  ground,  in  warm 
weather,  with  the  common  deception  of  salt-marsh  and  peat- 
moss, where  sheep  are  seldom  subject  to  the  foot-rot. 

But,  from  whatever  cause  or  causes  this  disease  may  originate, 
the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  the  great  and  primary  ob- 
jects of  investigation. 

Prevention  and  Cure. 

On  suspected  grounds,  Mr  Lawrence,  in  his  treatise  on  cattle, 
judiciously  recommends  constant  and  careful  examination  ;  and, 
when  any  fissures  or  cracks,  attended  with  heat,  make  their  ap- 
pearance, to  apply  oil  of  turpentine  and  common  brandy.  This, 
in  general,  produces  a  very  beneficial  eflfect  5  but,  where  the  dis- 
ease has  been  long  seated,  and  become,  in  a  manner,  confirmed, 
— after  cleansing  the  foot,  and  paring  away  the  infected  parts,  re- 
course is  had  to  caustics,  of  which  the  best  seem  to  be  sulphuric 
icid  and  the  nitrate  of  mercury.    After  this,  pledgets  are  appUcdt 
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the  foot  bound  up,  and  the  animal  kept  in  a  clean,  dry  situation^ 
until  its  recovery  is  effected. 

But  it  often  happens,  where  the  malady  is  inveterate,  that  the 
disease  refuses  to  yield  to  any,  or  all  of  the  above  prescriptions. 

The  following  mode  of  treatment,  however,  if  carefully  at- 
tended to,  may  be  depended  upon  as  a  certain  cure.  Whenever 
the  disease  makes  its  appearance,  let  the  foot  be  carefully  exa- 
mined, and  the  diseased  part  well  washed,  and  pared  as  nigh  a$ 
possible  not  to  make  it  bleed ;  and  let  the  floor  of  the  house 
where  the  sheep  are  confined,  be  strewn  three  or  four  inches 
thick  with  quicklime  hot  from  the  kiln ;  and  the  sheep,  after  hav- 
ing their  feet  dressed  in  the  manner  above  described,  to  stand  in 
it  during  the  space  of  six  or  seven  hours. 

In  all  cases,  it  is  of  great  importance,  that  the  animal  be  after- 
wards exposed  only  to  a  moderate  temperature— be  invigorated 
with  proper  food — and  kept  in  clean,  easy,  dry  pasture  j  and  the 
disease  will  be  eiFcctually  remedied  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.    . 

G.  F.  H. 

Edinburgh,  Id  Oct.  1809. 
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Letter  from  W.  Richardsortf  D.D.^  late  FellcWi  Trinity  College ^ 
DubiiHy  to  llwmas  Allen  Esq.,  containing  Facts  and  Obseiva^' 
tiofis  relative  to  t/ie  f'ariety  of  Iris/i  Grass  called  Fiorin. 
Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  requeft,  I  fiiall  throw  together  fome 
fa£is  and  obfervivtions  on  the  fubjeft  of  our  Irifli  Fiorin  Grass§ 
( whofe  luxuriance  you  admired  fo  much  at  PorTrush  in  the  courfe 
of  your  late  tour),  fele£ling,  as  well  as  I  can,  fuch  circumftances 
as  I  have  (lightly  or  not  at  all  touched  upon  in  my  former  publica* 
tions  relative  to  this  very  extraordinary  gr«ifs. 

The  attention  fliown  to  fuch  of  ihefe  as  have  already  reached 
vour  country,  is  very  gratifying  *,  ami  the  experiments  m'lking  up- 
on fiorin,  or  rather  the  attempt  to  cultivate  it  abcut  Fdindurgh,' 
arc  to  me  highly  flattering,  and  lay  me  untler  an  oblig.iiio!i  of  aid- 
ing fuch  fpirited  efForts  with  every  cooperation  in  my  power. 

The  condition  I  lay  myfelf  under  Of  fearching  for  new  m^Jtter, 
mull  necefiarily  make  this  communication  fomewhat  defultory  y 
but,  even  fo,  (hould  you  think  fit  to  prefent  it  to  the  Farmer's 
Magazine,  I  readily  confent. 

PORTRUSH  FIORJN  CROPS. 

I  (hall  commence  (tor  the  encouragement  of  thofe  who  live  iri 

bleak  fituations)  with  the  hiftory  of  tl.e  llrip'e  of  meadow  I  fhow- 

ed  YOU  at  Port7vs/if  little  more  than  one  hundred  yards  fiom  the 

rackv  fliore  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 

7^-  K  k  4  T!ie 


5oi  Letter  from  Dr  RicJiardson  respeciinf  T)^^: 

The  ground,  raifed  by  Nature  a  little  aborc  the  levtl  of  the  mea- 
c^ow,  which  Iliad  pot  pofleflion  of  five  or  fix  years  ago,  was  fo 
li^ht,  dry  and  poor*  that,  in  1805  and  1806, 1  did  npt  confider  it 
as  worth  mowing,  but  left  its  crop  ftandiog,  to  be  e^ten  with  the 
aftergrafs  with  the  reft  of  the  meadow,  when  my  cattle  f^ould  be 
tymed  in. 

In  the  year  1807,  defirous  to  brinp  this  unprodu£tive  part  of 
niy  field  into  a  profitable  ftate,  I  pjnnted  potatoes  in  it  with  the 
ufuiil  quantity  of  dung  ;  and  when  they  were  dug  out  late  in  pep- 
tember,  laid  it  down  with  fiopii»  haying  jail  at  that  time  acquis* 
ed  fome  knowledge  of  the  great  value  of  this  newly  difcovered 
grafs. 

Late  in  Septt^mbrr  iScS,  the  ftripe  wac  mowed  j  and  I  then 
publiilied,  in  an  ad<'ition  to  the  memoir  honoured  with  a  medal 
by  the  BoAKU  of  Agricultuue,  the  njower's  aflidayit,  that  it 
was  the  fined  meadow  he  ever  cut  •,  ^nt!  alfo  the  teftimpny  of  the 
Ma^ififtrate  who  aciminiftered  the  oath,  tftjit  the  crop  feemed  dou- 
ble ihe  guaptity  ufually  had  on  fo  much  ground. 

The  fame  pfrfon  h<^s  juft  now  mowed  it  again,  and  thinks  thQ 
prefent  crop  much  better  than  that  of  laft  year,  though  very  dif- 
ferent ;  the  firings  which  compofe  the  prefent  crop  being  little 
more  than  one  th'trd  of  the  length  of  thofe  he  had  cut  before  ; 
l,ut  the  deficiency  in  tRe  length  pf  th^  firings  of  the  fecond  year, 
was  more  than  compenfated  by  the  prodigious  increafe  of  their 
number.  The  hay  is  now,  September  23d  1809,  in  lap  cocks ; 
and  the  country  people,  who  conie  to  fee  it,  are  fully  fatisfied 
that  I  mufi  have  carried  in  hay  at  night  from  another  place,  to 
increafe  the  quantjvy,  for  bravado. 

The  fecond  flrip^  at  right  angles  ^o  the  forntierj  whofe  fhak- 
ipg  mat  and  enormous  itrings  f\irprifed  Mrs  Allen  and  you'fo 
much,  was  circumllanced  and  cultivated  in  the  lame  way  tne  fol- 
lowing year.  It  was  laid  down  in  thyt  middle  of  September  1808, 
in  the  prcfence  of  Earls  O'Niil  and  GosFO|ip,  then  at  my 
iioufe  ;  both  thtfe  noblemen  being  anxipus  to  witnefs  tl^e  proceis 
of  I'.iying  dpu  M  fiorin  grafs,  \yhich,  by  thai  ti(ne,  hail  acquired 
corfuierable  cdebiity. 

Vour  inquiries  were  particularly  dire£\rd  tp  the  proper  feafbns 
for  laying  aown  a  grafs,  the  accounts  of  whofe  enormous  pro- 
duce h?.d  fonietimcs  reached  you  in  print,  and  of  which  you  are, 
now  a  competi'iit  judge  youriell. 

TROPZH  TIMES  FOR  LAYING  DOWN  FIORIN  GRISS. 

*   • 

I  have,  on  different  occuHons,  Rated  thai  fiorin  grafs  will  thrive 
well  if  laid  down  with  roots  or  firings  any  d.iy  in  the  year. 

I  was  certainly  riglK,  when  looking  only  to  the  grafs  itfelf  ^ 
but,  when  crops  arc  our  obje^l,  other  circumfiances  mufi;  be  ta« 
Ven  into  confideratior^  and  wc  mult  inquire  what  are  the  periods 
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of  its  enemies  and  competitors,  and  when  will  fiotin  grafs  encoun- 
ter  them  at  the  |i;reate(l  advantage. 

)Iere  we  muft  fpeculate  a  priori^  and  look  to  the  feparate  nar 
lures  of  the  rivals  contending  for  poiTeflion. 

Fiorin  is  in  perpetual  ve|2;etation ;  while  the  other  graffes  an4 
weeds  it  has  to  contend  ivith«  have  only  their  paroxyfms  of  growth, 
and  their  periods  of  torpor. 

Let  us  avail  ourfelves  of  thefe  oppofite  habit;:,  and  pirt  down 
iiprin,  when  the  powers  of  its  competitors  are  not  in  adlion,  and 
it  probably  will  have  acquired  vigour  enough  to  overpower  them 
\k\\Qr\  they  re  fume  their  e^orts,  at  firft  feeble. 

1  {liall  illuRrate  this  by  exaniple. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  the  point  to  which  you  dire£l  your 
iuquirieSy  I  determined  to  afcertain  it  with  precifion  ;  and  in  1 808, 
as  I  dug  my  potatoes  \  from  the  lil  of  ^uguft,  I,  every  third  or 
fourth  day,  dreifed  and  laid  down  the  ground  with  fiorln  iiringi 
and  roots,  every  one  of  which  came  on  well;  but  unfortunately  fo 
did  its  fpontancous  competitors. 

J  interfered  and  wed,  but  in  vain  ;  the  promifcuous  vegetation 
came  on  with  vigour  \  and  the  feed  ling  grades  were  not  uidin* 
g^i(hable  from  the  nafcent  fprouts  of  the  florin. 

Thus,  though  a  lingle  root  of  iiorin  had  not  failed,  its  rivals 
had  got  on  fo  much  better,  that  early  in  July  I  was  obliged  to 
mow  an  indifcriminate  fleecei  of  which  the  predominant  grafs  was 
Jtfolcus  lanatus. 

What  was  put  in  later  produced  a  very  different  refult,  viz.  the 
ipagnificent  crop  I  haye  mentioned,  excluGvely  f  iokin.  The  rea<- 
fon  is  obvious  ; — the  middle  of  September  is  (at  leaft  in  that  harih 
climate)  too  late  for  fpontaneous  vegetables  to  come  forward  with 
fuccefs  *,  of  courfe,  the  iiorin  was  left  in  exclufive  poiTeilion  uuti) 
fpring. 

To  return  to  your  queftion.  I  confider,  from  the  above  and  fi- 
ipilar  obfervations,  that  the  bed  months  for  putting  down  fiorin 
are  Ociobcrf  Xovpnbi^r,  and  DcQemb^r  ^  fome  of  my  finell  cropn 
\fOXQ  laid  di)wn  on  the  1 8th  of  the  preceding  December. 

In  Januari/y  Febmary^  and  Marcli,  iiorin  \yill  come  on  well ; 
even  put  down  in  April  and  May,  if  carefully  wed,  it  will,  in 
rich  ground,  give  a  tolerable  crop  that  year 

FIOKIN    SEED. 

You  aflc,  Docs  not  florin  grafs  produce  feed  ?  and,  if  fo,  why 
not  propagate  by  feed  as  with  other  graiTes  ? 

Seed,  no  doubt,  and  in  the  greateit  abundance  is  produced  ; 
hut  the  young  tendril  is  fo  diminutive^  and  fo  ilow  of  growth, 
that  it  is  nearly  impofTible  to  prote£l  it  from  weeds  and  other 
grafies  which  do  not  mark  their  fpecics  early.  With  much  diffi- 
<;|ilty  I  reared  two  or  three  fmall  fpots  from,  the  feed »  but^  in 
cxtcnCye  praflice,  feed  is  inadmil&blc.  '        ' 

SOILf 
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SOILS  FIT  FOR  FIORIN  CULTCRE. 

You  were  furprifed  at  a  pofition  you  had  met  with  in  fome  pub* 
lication  of  mine,  thatjiorin  throve  cquallj/  in  all  soilsy  the  wetiesi 
and  the  driest. 

The  term  cquaUifi  in  strictness,  may  have  been  improper.  I 
meant  equal  health,  but  certainly  not  equal  luxuriance. 

I  can  confirm  my  revolting  position  by  strong  facts. 

October  1806,  in  forming  a  new  hortus  irrigtms,  for  expert* 
ments  in  irrigation,  my  dam  flooded  a  ditch,  containing  mainy 
florin  roots,  not  one  of  which  was  destroyed  ;  they  still  continuing 
to  send  up  their  strings  to  the  surface,  after  being  covered  for 
three  years  by  water  20  inches  deep  ;  and  they  are  carefully  pre- 
served for  inspection. 

Again,  in  April  1807,  I  planted  a  fiorin  root  on  the  top  of  mj 
garden  wall,  ten  feet  high.  At  the  time,  I  put  some  little  eartn 
about  it,  but  never  watered,  or  even  approached  it  since;  yet  it 
hns  continued  for  three  years  in  good  health  in  that  dry  situation. 
I  often,  indeed,  find  fiorin  roots  growing  on  the  rough  sides  of 
old  walls,  and  particularly  at  the  deserted  Castle  of  Bcnburb  near 
me,  and  on  Earl  O'NeiFs  park  wall. 

In  practice,  through  an  extensive  and  much  diversified  farm,  I 
have  not  yet  found  a  single  spot  so  wet,  or  so  dry,  that  fiorin  may 
not  be  (or  rather  has  not  been)  cultivated  to  advantage  on  it. 

I  do  not  possess  any  light,  loose,  dry,  sandy  soil ;  yet  am  san- 
guine enough  to  expect,  that  a  valuable  crop  of  fiorin  hay  might 
ha  obtained  from  such  ground,  after  a  slight  top  dressing,  tole- 
rably rich  ;  and  I  earnestly  recommend  the  experiment  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  such  la:id. 

That  fiorin  will  grcrj)  there,  Nature  tells  us  in  the  most  con- 
vincing manner ;  for  its  panicles,  at  this  season,  abound  on  every 
spot  of  the  description.  That  it  will  be  luxuriant^  if  kept  in  ex- 
clusive possession,  and  efFcctually  protected,  I  speculate  thus. 

Our  common  meadows,  whose  hay  is  chiefly  composed  of  the 
stalk  bearing  the  panicle,  come  to  their  period  of  perfection  be- 
tween the  inflorescence  and  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  mostly  in 
Jun4:  and  Ju/y ;  then  their  vegetation  ceases.  Their  luxuriance, 
of  course,  depends  much  on  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in  Mty 
and  June ;  and  when  these  months  happen  to  be  dry,  our  hay 
crops  fall  off  greatly. 

Fiorin  crops  depend  on  circumstances  totally  different ;  for 
though  the  panicles  of  this  grass  are  very  abundant,  and  come 
i*orwaTd  in  i /?////,  it  is  not  upon  them  we  depend  for  our  crop  :  it. 
Is  on  the  sfrmfrs,  or  stolones^  infinitely  more  abundant,  and  of  far 
superior  quality. 

But  the  periods  of  vegetation  of  the  stoloncs  is  very  different, 
rheir  greatest  paroxysm  is  ia  September.    I  think  they  vegetate 

rather 
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rather  more  in  Octcber  than  in  Augtisi.    They  increase  their  length 
a  good  deal  in  November,  and  continue  growing  through  jD^-* 

C€fHO€r» 

Hence  I  expect  it  will  follow,  that  in  the  driest,  and  even  sandy 
ground,  the  fiorin  strings  will  find  moisture  enough  at  the  latest 
periods,  in  which  it  has  pleased  Nature  to  call  their  powers  into 
action. 

SEASON  FOR  MOWING  FIORIN,   AND  MAKING  IT  INTO  HAT. 

The  late  growth  of  the  stoloncSy  in  which  the  value  of  the  fio- 
rin hay  exclusively  consists,  induces  the  necessity  of  mowing  at  a 
very  late  period;  and  fortunately,  Nature  has.  endowed  those 
8tTing3  with  powers  wherewith  to  brave  the  severities  of  the  sea* 
son  to  which  they  must  necessarily  be  exposed,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  converting  them  into  hay. 

You  ask  me.  At  what  time  I  really  intend  to  mow  the  14  acres 
of  iiorin  meadow  I  have  now  standing  ? 

My  positions  relative  to  winter,  and  even  spring  hay-making, 
liave  been  deemed  so  revolting,  as  greatly  to  discourage  fiorin  cul- 
ture, and  have  stopped  many  who  otherwise  would  have  engaged 
in  it. 

Hence,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  so  general  a  prejudice,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  the  Jacts  supporting  this  new  prac«- 
tice,  by  irresistible  evidence ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
the  cause  upon  which  this  curious  property  of  fiorin  depends ; 
and  to  deduce,  from  uncontrovcrted  principles  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, that  tliis  effect  necessarily  follows  from  the  cause  whose 
existence  I  have  established. 

I  have  precluded  myself  from  recurring,  in  this  letter,  to  for- 
mer publications  ^  and  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  direct  an- 
swer to  your  question. 

The  answer  is  to  the  same  purport  with  a  notice  which  I  pub- 
lished last  year  in  my  own  country,  and  have  lately  sent  to  £ng« 
land,  viz.  That  I  XKcndd  martX)  and  make  hay  on  the  Jint  emi^^m 
iccnth  of  cvej-y  viofiih^  from  October  to  March  inclusive ;  and  tlut 
I  would  take  care  to  have  hay  in  the  field,  exposed  to  the  weather 
during  that  whole  period. 

I  commence  mowing  this  year  somewhat  Earlier;  and,  as  I 
must  seon  leave  tlie  northern  shore,  I  began  to  cut  my  Portrush 
meadow,  September  25tli. 

You  saw  it  four  or  five  days  before,  and  can  bear  testimony  to 
its  high  state  of  vegetation.  I  made  you  remark  the  surface  brist* 
ling  with  innumerable  green  points,  like  the  teeth  of  a  flax  hackle  | 
every  one  of  them  in  full  growth,  adding  rapidly  to  the  length  of 
the  string,  of  which  I  showed  you  that  it  formed  the  point ;  of 
course,  that  I  lost  much  in  quantity  bv  so  early  mowing. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  I  shall  cut  the  fiorin  ia  my  pTantatioaSyr 
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rrchards>  that  close  under  hedges,  and,  in  general,  whatever  it 
exposed  to  have  its  hay  adulterated  by  falling  leaves. 

October  15th,  I  shall  mow  my  irrigated  florin,  allowing  full  time 
to  make  it  into  hay,  and  to  take  it  off  before  November  10th, 
when  I  wloli  to  let  in  the  water. 

I  shall  mow  the  rest,  as  suits  my  convenience,  on  the  1st  and 
^r>^]\  of  the  succeeding  months  ;  promising  to  your  countrymen, 
as  I  did  to  the  English,  that  whoever  comes,  or  stands  to  inspect 
my  proceedings,  shall  have  florin  roots,  strings,  seeds,  and  full 
instructions  on  every  process  relative  to  it ;  and  also  be  taught 
how  to  know  it  at  home ;  where,  I  can  assure  them,  it  is  the  mosi 
cor.mion  qrass  with  which  Nature  has  clothed  their  country. 
Otmntity — Amount  of  Fiorin  Wintmk  Crops. 

"For  tlie  (jnanlifij  and  the  qualitjf  of  my  florin  crops,  I  muft 
rcter  to  the  printed  defence  of  my  I'anity,  which  has  been  often 
impenched  on  account  of  my  paradoxical  pofliions  relative  to  this 
^rnfs. 

Vou  will  f(  e  there,  that  it  was  proved,  before  the  Earl,  of 
(iosroKD  and  Lord  VncotJNT  NoRriiLANn^  by  the  oath  of  the 
pprlcn  who  aiFided  me  in  meafurin;;  the  ground  and  weighing  the 
hay,  that  one  portion  not  manured  the  preceding  year,  produced 
;it  the  rate  of  six  tons  the  Kngli^k  acre ;  and  iliat  another  portion 
vl.ich  had  b^^cn  manured,  produced  at  the  rate  of  7  tons,  4  hun- 
<!ivd,  I  qu;irrer,  and  8  pounds;  that  the  hay,  when  weighed,  was 
dry,  rattling,  i-nd  mcrciiantable  by  XiYiglii  between  man  and  man  j 
ti.c  two  nohlomcn  certifying,  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  fuperior 
cj:ia!ity  of  the  hay. 

Winter  Green  Food. 

Should  the  enormous  qunntity  and  great  value  of  florin  crops' 
prov?  infuflicient  to  tempt  your  countrymen  to  venture  upon 
CKriftmas  hay- making,  there  is  another  moft  important  ufe  to  be 
Lirivctl  frooi  iiorin  grafs,  which  relieves  them  from  the  neceility 
cf  cncounurlng  (o  iormidiible  an  operation  ;  that  is,  an  inexhauf- 
tiU'^  ilock  of  winter  ^rcen  Jhod,  which  can  be  mowed  daiiy  for 
their  milch  cows. 

Thout^Ji  1 1  avc  prrfled  this  topic  in  diflercnt  publications,  I  muft, 
in  ihib  initante,  deviate  from  my  rule  of  feeking  new  matter,  and 
earnellly  recomnuMid  the  cuhure  of  fiorin  in  Scotland,  had  ii 
iiorl.ifig  to  reconnnend  it  but  this  folitary  advantage. 

I  do  not  procecil  upon  mere  fpeculation ;  the  value  of  fiorin,  as 
^  vintn:  grot  n  food,  ib  el\.ibl'thod  by  practice.  'J Vo  years  ago 
;^iiJo7)I  tried  it  on  a  fniall  fcale,  with  complete  fuccefs.  Two 
;Hrcs  of  ti:is  grafs  last  ijior  (180b)  left  mc  (after  my  hay  experU 
runts)  a  crnfuU rable  cjuantity  for  my  milch  cows,  whicii,  while 
it  laitcc^,  both  enriched  tlicir  milk  and  i2;crc^fcd  its  rjuantiry  ;  for 
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this  year  I  have  an  abundant  ftock  ;  and,  probabiyi  during  tlie  relt 
of  my  life,  my  cows  will  not  ta«le  drj^  hay. 

Here  is  an  additional  motive  for  infpe^linpr  nif  procccdin;2:s  \ 
thofe  who  arc  not  difpofed  to  believe  my  ftatements  upon  the 
quantity  of  mjr  fiorin  crops ;  and  thofe  who  are  obflinate  in  deny- 
injf  the  poflibility  of  favin;;  hay  in  the  midil  of  winter,  m  ly  lie 
curious  about  this  ncv)  fact^  and  willing  to  afcertain  tKe  exillence 
of  a  valuable  winter  ^reen  food  of  fuch  eafy  acquifition. 
Process  of  Making  Hay  at  Christmas. 

I  (hall  conclude  by  r*p!yinpj  to  a  queftior,  which  you,  as  well 
as  many  others,  have  often  put  to  me. 

By  what  procefs  can  I  fave  hay  in  the  three  winter  month?, 
when,  exclufive  of  the  deluges  of  rain  and  falls  of  fnow  to  whicii 
it  muft  be  expofed,  evaporation  is  rarely  in  a£kion ; — a  feafoR, 
durinj?  which  the  atihofphere  is  farely  difpofed  to  abforb  moifturc, 
but  is  generally  parting  with  what  it  holds  dilFolved  ? 

I  was  not  fo  hardy  as  to  fpeculate  a  2)rioriy  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
fo  unufual  a  pradlice.  The  facility  of  faving  fiorin  hay  in  winter 
I  difcovcred  by  accident,  as  I  have  detailed  minutely  in  a  memoir 
publiflied  in  the  Trauf  ictions  of  the  Belfast  Literary. Society; 
and  it  was  feme  time  afterwards  that  I  difcovcred,  and  Hated  t» 
the  world,  the /)/7//a/;/c' upon  which  tliis  curious  property  (pecu- 
liar to  fiorin  h.iy)  depends.  I  cannot  now  go  over  the  fame 
pround  again,  but  (liall  proceed  to  what  I  have  not  lluted  befor<r, 
vi7.  viy  mode  of  inaLifig  hay  in  "tinier. 

To  look  for  a  fine  day  at  that  feafon  might  be  vain,  and  to  wait 
for  it  where  the  qumtity  of  hay  is  confidentble,  muft  be  inconvcv 
Tiient ;  befidcs,  the  doCe  ^at  foil  of  this  grafs  is  always  fo  wet, 
iljat  rain,  at  the  time  of  mowing,  could  not  make  it  worfe ;  but, 
from  the  length  of  tlie  firings,  it  rif'^s  from  the  fcythe  fo  rough  iii 
the  fward,  that  the  air  has  a  free  paiVige  through  it,  ami  alfo  ia 
the  lap-cock  ;  nor  in  either  does  it  receive  injury,  tltough  it  ihouLl 
be  expofed  for  weeks  without  turning. 

I  open  out  the  hay  in  the  lirft  llirring  wind,  which  foon  carri.fH 
off  its  exterior  damp,  whether  it  came  from  rain,  or. was  acquire:! 
^vhile  lying  fi.it  on  the  ground.  As  for  its  own  inti-nial  juices,  ii 
%m  nnxi6us  to  retain  them. 

As  foon  as  the  surface  is  dry,  I  hurry  i\tt  hay  into  lap«cock>, 
when  I  confidtr  it  Uic  from  all  danger. 

In  the  next  wind  (after  a  week,  u^ul  I  c:ire  little  how  much 
longer)- 1  open  the  cocks  for  half  an  hour  to  K^t  the  air  pa  A  through 
them  ;  hurry  eight  or  ten  of  them  into  a  large  cock,  in  which 
it  will  ftaod  the  winter  fafcly  *,  but,  as.  wind  miglit  fcatter  it,  I 
confider  it  more  prudent,  in  another  windy  day,  to  throw  it  inio 
cocka  as  l«*rge  as  men  can  build,  without  treading.  Thcf  ^  fecur- 
«d  by  two  rt^pej"  (eai'ily  :nude  from  tlie  lon»  ftrinjjs),  \\\\\  certainly 
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(latid  fecurc  until  wanted  for  houfe  or  other  confumptloni  and 
need  not  be  removed  from  the  place  where  they  (land»  as  their 
furfaces  will  not  bleach^  nor  their  bottoms  rot,  as  happens  io  other    . 
hav-cocks.  I 

Thus  a  mod  troublefome  and  expenGye  part  of  the  procefs  of 
fecuring  our  hay  will  be  faved  ;  I  mean,  that  of  bringing  it  bomf} 
nnd  putting  it  into  large  ricks ;  an  operation,  during  whichi  the 
farmer's  whole  ftock  of  hay  is  much  expofed  to  the  weather  in 
late  and  uncertain  feafons ;  and  alfo  to  another  ferious  daogeri 
that  of  heating  in  the  rick. 

Thefe  advantages  may  help  to  compenf<)te  for  the  lofs  of  |i/?^r- 
vinfhy  which,  in  fiorin  meadows,  is  neceifarily  given  up  ;  but  the 
real  compenfation  lyes  in  the  enormous  quantity,  and  die  fuperla- 
tive  quality  of  the  hay  itfelf. 

Should  the  Condu^or  of  the  Far?^£k's  Magazine  honour  this 
communication  from  another  country,  with  a  place  in  his  collec- 
tion, I  (hall  cheerfully  reply,  through  the  fame  channel,  to  any 
inquiries  that  may  be  made  relative  to  this  grafs,  whofe  value^  at 
lea  It,  is  a  new  difcovery,  and  whofe  great  fuperiority  over  other 
graffes  is  more  ilrongly  marked  in  our  very  tvorst^  than  in  our  besi 
grounds.     I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant, 

Mo^j  Ireland.  W.  Richardson,  D.  D. 


TO  THE  CONDI  CI  OR  OF  THE  FARMER*S  MAGAZINE. 

plan  for  (lestroT^ing  Foxes,  and  for  relieving  Country  Gentlemen 
from  the  great  trouble,  hitherto  taken  btj  them^  offreeifig  the 
Country  (f  these  animals. 

Sir, 

None  of  your  correspondents  have  hitherto  deemed  it  of  im- 
portance to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  destroying  foxes ;  nor, 
indeed^  has  any  plan  been  resorted  to  by  farmers,  for  the  purpose 
of  exterminating  that  hated  vermin  ;  though  they  all,  I  dare  toy^ 
»rc  ready  to  admit,  that  they  arc  liable  at  times  to  lose  a  chicken, 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  mistress,  or  even  a  sickly  twin  lamb,  a 
vexatious  circumstance  to  themselves  and  shepherds,  from  their 
deprco.anuiis.  This  careless  indifference  of  farmers  is  the  more 
unaccountable,  as  they  have  a  generous  example  from  landlordsr, 
who,  r.t  incalculable  expense,  maintain  servants,  hounds,  and 
lior-es,  fur  the  solo  purpose  of  protecting  their  tenants  from  the 
insiilious  attiicks  of  these  cunning  animals.  It  is  true  that  many 
oi  the  latter  class  consider  the  vast  expense  and  trouble  of  the 
former,  disproportioned  to  the  end ;  and  complain  that  they  suf* 
for  niv?re  real  injury  in  one  year,  from  the  intended  benefits 
of  biv.llofd3,  in  this  instance,  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
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ts  of  foxes  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  were  the j  permitted  to 
tipty  without  molestation.  But  gentlemen  cannot  be  blamed : 
act  from  the  purest  motives ;  and  are  incapable  of  potching 
s  of  young  wheat  and  grass  9  of  breaking  down  fences ;  of  un- 
;ing  gates  \  and  of  disturbing  sheep  and  cattle,  for  the  sake  of  an 
r's  amusement.  The  generality  of  them  are  so  well  acquaint- 
irith  rural  affairs,  that  they  would  rather  lose  their  labour  and 
ble,  than  commit  any  serious  trespass  :  but  they  are  usually 
>wed  by  a  parcel  of  idle  fellows  from  towns  and  barracks, 
»  are  so  ignorant,  that  they  scarce  know  clover  from  heather ; 
such  indifFerent  equestrians,  that,  far  from  being  qualified  to 
w  the  ditch  and  fence  behind  them,  they  stop  at  every  gate, 
;k  and  unhinge  it  if  it  will  not  open,  and  pull  down  stone 
s,  over  which  they  have  not  courage  to  follow  their  rural 
ers.  It  becomes  farmers  to  unfold  the  truth  to  their  land- 
s,  that  they  may  no  longer  remain  in  error,  incurring  great 
?nses,  to  the  injury  of  the  very  persons  whom  they  wish  to 
e ;  and  to  adopt  some  plan  of  their  own,  for  relieving  their  well- 
lers  of  the  eyesore  of  seeing  an  occasional  twin  lamb,  or  a  wan- 
ng  chicken,  fall  a  prey  to  the  midnight  thief.  Landlords  have 
ady  contributed  more  than  could  have  been  expected  of  them; 
are  so  generous  in  other  respects,  that  they  protect  farmers 
n  the  annoyance  of  game,  without  permitting  them  to  share 
he  trouble,  lest  their  attention  should  be  withdrawn  from  pro- 
ional  pursuits.  An  association  might  easily  be  formed  by 
ners,  to  meet  occasionally  with  greyhounds,  in  order  to  sur- 
nd  covers ;  when  tliey  would,  in  all  probability,  destroy  more 
!8  in  one  day,  than  are  killed  in  the  usual  way  in  a  season, 
ught  then  to  be  an  invariable  rule,  to  burn  all  covers,  that, 
n  want  of  convenient  concealments,  the  parents  may  be  pro- 
ted  from  increasing  the  species.  As  many  might  still  escape, 
association  could  offer  rewards  for  destroying  them.  Ten  shil- 
s  for  every  one ;  twenty  for  every  brood ;  five  guineas  addi- 
al  to  the  diligent  few  who  may  kill  a  dozen  in  a  season  ;  and 
nty  guineas  to  those  who  may  kill  a  score.  By  adopting  some 
!i  plan,  an  enormous  expense  would  not  only  be  saved  to  the 
ntry  gentlemen,  which  they,  with  4heir  usual  liberality,  might 
>loy  in  some  useful  public  undertaking ;  but  the  farmers  would 
great  gainers,  their  live  stock  being  permitted  to  range  the 
:ures  undisturbed,  gates  and  fences  not  being  subject  to  the 
rties  of  those  who,  though  keen  sportsmen,  are  but  unskilful 
T8,  and  their  fields  not  being  potched  in  wet  seasons  by  men 
>  are  little  aware  of  the  injury  they  do  to  agriculture. 

}ctobrr,  1800.  B. 
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A  Sifstem  of  Sheep- grazing  and  mar.agetnent^  as  practiced  in  Rom' 
lit  if  Marsh,  I/htsfrafed  zvit/i  Plates.  By  Daniel  Price  of  Ap- 
pi'xlore  in  Kent.     London,  Fhillrps.     4i57  pages,  4to.     1809- 

We  are  always  well  pleased  to  receive  infractions  te^pecting 
the  management  of  live  stock  from  our  English  neighbours,  wIk>i 
.  certainly,  in  many  districts  at  least,  excel  in  that  branch'  o£  rural 
economy.     We  therefore  opened  this  two  guinea  quarto  with  a- 
vidity;  and,  examining  the  title-page,  expected  to  find  the  ma- 
nagement practised   in  Romney  Marsh  to  be  the  very  first  in 
the  kingdom  ;  more  especially  as,  in  turmng  the  leaf,  we  obserred 
tiiat  the  work  was  approved  by  Sir  John  Srinclair,  and  therefore 
dedicated  to  him.     Still,  we  were  surprised  at  the  title  of  the 
•buok,  although  it  cost  us  two  guineas ;  and  shrewdly  suspect* 
cd,   while  turning  over  the   table  of  contents,  that  the  author 
hud  made  a  bcoky  instead   of  detailing  the  actual  management 
oi  a  particular  district.     Our  suspicions  were  strengthened  after 
perusing  the  contents  of  twelve  chapters,  when,  having  asc^- 
. tallied  that  the  book  was  rather  a  critique  on  the  Romney  Marsh 
*m.i:)agemcm  than  a  recommendation  of  it,  we  became  quite  cresf- 
•  failcn,  thinking  that  the  d is^i green ble  tat k  of  reviewing  a. reviewer 
had  devolved  upon  us.     However,  we  proceeded  to  re^^d  ch6 
.work  itself",  and,  after  giving  a  short  description  of  Romney 
,  Marsh)  shall  record  our  observations  in  the   order   they   were 
in.ule. 

Romney  Marfh  lies  on  the  fouth  coifl  of  t!ic  County  of  Kent,  be- 
in;;  about  lo  miles  in  length  from  ealt  to  weil,  and  nearly  4  miles-in 
hrtM'.iih  from  foiuh  to  north.  The  diurid  contains  about  ^/ir^oeo 
ihit-jt'j  acres,  partly  of  a  rich  alluvial  foil,  whilA  the  remaindcrvis 
i.r  ilidrient  varieties,'  fimic  of  ic  being  pejt  earth,  thpu^h  tht 
whole  is  well  calculated  for  carrying  grafs,  and  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  tlxe  breeding  and  feeding  of  ftiecp.  A  fmall  quantity  of 
t!i(!  v:;round  is,  however,  kept  under  the  plough;  but  the  rtolieit 
.ji  .his  arc  conltantly  prefcrved  in  grafs,  yielding,  in  that  W3y^  hand- 
(om<:  returns  to  the  occupiers.  Tiic  dillrict  not  being  healthy»  is 
ihiiily  inlivibited.  Excepting  the  villages,  and  the&  (^ondft  only  of 
H  lv.-w  lioufv^s  built  near  the  churches,  tliere  are  halmlly  any  othtr 
houfJ^  inter  (per  fed  in  it  ;  and  the  iuhvibitants  of  ihefe  vilUr- 
Vv'S,  are  chieily  people  hired  to  look  after  live  (lock,  tlic  owuer^  of^ 
wl)ich  modly  live  in  the  neigl)bouii:ig  towns,  ik  in  the  uplam 
';-u:i?ry.     In  lliortj-  though  Romney  Plar/h  is  a  valuable  It^A  o 
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^Ottntiyi  its  real  value  is  not  yet  afcerttined,  nor  will  it  be  afcer- 
tained  till  a  different  fyftem  it  adopted*  Betides  the  diftrifl  ufuaU 
\j  called  Romney  Marfli,  there  arc  other  diftriAs  contiguous, 
of  fimilar  foil,  and  nearly  under  the  fame  management.  The 
urhole  may  be  calculated  at  dojooo  acres ;  two-thirds  of  which 
irt  employed  in  breeding,  the  other  third  in  fattening  live  ftock-— 
chiefly  (heep.  Indeed,  from  the  earlieft  period  of  our  hiftory, 
Bieep^grazing  has  been  extenflvely  carried  on  in  Romney  Mar(h  ; 
though,  as  turnips  and  other  winter  crops  were  feldom  culti-* 
Inted,  it  is  plain  that  (heep  coUld  neither  be  reared  nOr  fattened 
Irith  the  fame  advantages  as  in  thofe  diftridis  where  a  diflfir- 
6Rt  (yftem  of  management  was  adopted.  Having  given  thefe  ge* 
tiehii  remarks,  it  is  now  time  to  examine  more  particularly  the  m- 
formatioti  communicated  by  Mr  Price  in  the  publicatioti  before  us. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  firft  chapter  is  taken  up  by  a  ftory  that 
has  been  told  times  without  number.  Buffbn  and  others  are  freely 
^OQited,  and  criticized.  Wild  (heep  and  tame  fheep  are  exhibited 
to  afcertain  the  difference  between  them.  We  battened  over  this 
ground,  and  were  galloping  through  the  trite  defcription  of  the 
ties  of  a  (heep,  but  were  arretted  by  the  following  curious  (late- 
tent,  p.  12.  *  After  having  ferved  us  for  food,  the  fldn  employs 
the  feltmonger,  and  is  afterwards  fabricated  into  parchment.' 
The  taAe  of  the  Romney  Marfh  people  muft  be  very  extraordinary, 
when  the  (kin  ferves  them  as  food ;  and  the  (kill  of  their  felt* 
mongers  must  exceed  that  of  all  the  chemifts  on  earth,  when  they 
can  manufadure  parchment  from  excrements.  Such  is  the  only 
ihode  of  explaining  the  fentence.  If  the  author  meant  fome  t)ther 
thing,  it  is  unpardonable  in  an  Engli(hman  to  be  unable  to  exprefa 
himself  in  his  own  language,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  the  criticKm  of 
Scotfmen. 

'  In  noticing  the  varieties  of  (heep,  Mr  Price  obferves,  that  there 
il  no  chance  of  the  wild  and  tame  breeds  intermixing.  That  they 
will  not  probably  associate  is  true ;  as  we  often  obferve  (heep  of 
the  fame  variety  keeping  feparate  when  introduced  among  a  ftrange 
lock.  But,  when  the  Texual  appetite  is  roufed,  there  is  no  oict- 
ty :  even  an  Argati  tup  will  nimbly  defcend  from  his  rocky  paftores, 
to  court  a  greafy  Bakewell  ewe,  or  a  genteel  Royal  Merino. 

Speaking  of  (election,  the  author  obferves — '  But  fdedion  a- 
kme  will  never  prefetve  the  form  and  (hape,  if  the  conilittttion  be 
bjored  by  ftarvation,  perfeveringlf  perfi(ied  in,  as  is  now  the  cafie 
iti  Romney  MaT(h,  especially  with  the  lambs  which  grate  on  tht 
liQli  in  winter,  and  uniformly  acquire  that  form  which  confti^ 
tetet  the  charaAeriftic  of  degeneracy. '  Here,  we  humbly  con- 
U^^rcihut  the  book  with  fomething  like  pa(Bon|  and  exclaimed  — 
[i  h  for  this  our  two-guineaiare  eooc  f\  Alas  t    they  art  tbivirn 
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to  the  cocks,  though  many  a  good  dinner  they  might  hv9t  pro* 
cured  for  us.  Vile  title-page  !  why  did  you  not  inform  U8  diat^ 
for  two  guineas,  we  would  be  told  that  the  fyftem  of  manage-i 
ment  in  Romney  Marfti  was  execrably  bad  ?  No  wonder  that  the 
Romney  Marili  people  have  nothing  but  (kin  to  eat,  when  there  is 
no  fie  Hi  on  their  (lieep !  Here  paflion  gave  way  to  pity,  and  we 
proceeded  to  open  the  book,  and  move  on  \  and,  though  one  or 
two  little  interruption3  occurred,  we  had  the  virtue  to  proceed 
through  nearly  fix  pages,  when  we  were  told  *  Mr  Bakeweli  has 
faid  to  them  '  (the  graziers  of  Romney  Mar(h),  *  plough,  and  raife 
artificial  food. '  But  they  replied — *  No  :  we  object  to  trouble 
and  expenfe. '  Such  an  anfwer  is  extremely  ridiculous,  and  war- 
rants  us  to  confider  the  title-page  as  a  mere  impofition.  But  we 
proceeded  to  fearch  out  fome  of  the  author's  opinions,  refolving 
to  go  on  quietly,  and  to  check  all  fretfulnefs* 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  it  is  faid  that  fheep  are  *  helplefs  and 
harmlefs, '  Zcc.\  that  they  *  have  an  antipathy  to  a  dog,  which 
is  a  fpccies  of  wolf-, '  that  '  rams  poiTefs  more  courage  than  ewes 
cr  wethers  ; '  that  they  are  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning-^  that 
the  head  is  their  weapon  of  ofFence  and  defence, — with  a  good  deal 
more  of  fuch  important  information*  Then  come  fome  hits  at  tlie 
Romney  Marfh  management,  and  quotations  from  Daubenton^ 
containing  the  figns  of  health  in  fheep*  After  fome  loofe,  and 
apparently  contradi^ory  obfeivations  (owing  to  inaccuracy  of 
exjiroflion)  on  the  difpofition  of  flieep  to  fatten,  it  is  obfenred^ 
that  iheep  of  a  good  difpofition  muft  poiTefs  certain  properties^ 
among  which  are — '  that  the  proper  proportion  of  parts,  or  make 
of  (lieep,  indicates  a  good  or  bad  difpofition.'  From  this  fentence^ 
one  would  fuppofc  that  the  author  meant,  that  ihape  was  of  no 
ronfcquence  ;  b^caufe  he  fays,  that  the  proper  proportion  indicates 
b'.>th  good  and  had  difpofition.  Again — ^  The  handling  of  the 
ilicep,  free  and  mellow  in  its  (ledi,  is  a  good  criterion  of  a  fupe- 
rior  difpofition.  *  The  author  certainly  meant  to  fay,  that  if,  oa 
handling  a  (heep,  its  ilefh  is  feli  free  and  mellow,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  has  a  good  difpofition  \*  not  that  the  mere  handling 
is  a  criterion.  The  explanations  afterwards  given  are  extremely 
obfcure  \  and  fhow  the  author*s  fitncfs  to  manage  his  fubje£fc,.  by 
identifying  the  constitution  of  a  (heep  with  ciradatiaiu  (p.  41.) 
In  mentioning  what  he  calls  the  quietude  of  iheep,  Mr  Price 
fpeaks  of  fome  being  more  cade  than  others.  This  feems  to  be  a 
provincial  term,  and  quite  unintelligible  to  us.  We  know  diat 
even  the  better  fort  of  people  in  Kent  fpeak  bad  Englifli,  at  well 
as  the  fame  clafTes  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  former  are  lefs  excufable 
in  writing  it.  Probably  the  famous  Jack  Cade  had  fome  fheep  of 
a  peculiar  difpofition.    We  believe  he  was  a  Kentilh  man. 
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After  having  read  Culley  on  Live  Stock,  the  fe&ion  on  the  good 
'qualities  of  (lieep  did  not  intereft  us  much.  We  meet  with  fre- 
quent references  to  the  constittitian  of  the  soily  where  the  author 
evidently  means  the  quality  of  paiture.  In  fhort,  the  whole  of 
the  book  fecms  intended,  not  to  recommend  the  Romney  Marfh 
management,  but  to  condemn  it.  If  the  author  believed  that  the 
management  in  the  whole  kingdom  was  as  bad,  he  might  have 
f^ained  credit  by  his  obfervations.  But  we  have  not  yet  done* 
Going  on,  we  are  furprifed  to  find  that  a  grazier  of  eminence  was 
in  the  habit  of  riding  on  his  rams.  It  is  laid,  he  had  ^  rode  the 
Leicefler  rams. '  We  prefume  that  the  author  meant  fomething 
about  the  rams  riding,  and  not  the  grazier.  Nothing  remark- 
able occurs,  till  we  reach  p.  104,  where  there  is  the  following 
paragraph.  *  In  my  opinion,  the  bed  time  for  lambing  in  the 
Marih  is  about  the  12th  April, — ^an  opinion  in  which  the  mod  ex* 
perienced  graziers  concur,  from  having  obferved  feweft  deaths 
happen  when  this  period  is  chofen.  The  ewes  are,  a  week  or  two 
before,  *  arranged  for  the  riding, '  &c.  Although  it  is  clearly  fo 
exprefled,  it  is  impofTible  that  the  author  can  mean  to  fay,  that  the 
ewes  are  put  to  the  rams  about  the  end  of  March,  and  drop  their 
lambs  on  the  12th  April.  In  next  page,  we  find  again  graziers 
riding  their  ram  lambs. 

Chapter  third  begins  with  thefe  words — *  The  principles  of 
lambing. '  Next  page,  we  find  the  '  practice  of  lambing, '  and 
that  the  author  is  not  a  novice  in  it.  One  would  imagine  from 
this,  that  lambing  was  an  art  or  fcience,  and  that  the  author  was 
a  ewe !  But  it  seems,  that  by  lambing  is  meant,  a  branch  of  the 
obftetrical  art,  which  being  much  pra^ifed  in  the  Marfli,  a  great 
lofs  of  lambs  is  experienced.  From  the  wretched  management 
defcribed  in  this  coitly  volume,  we  are  not  furprifed  that  a  fe&ioa 
on  preternatural  labour  fliould  be  thought  neceflary — efpecially  as 
the  author  is  a  pra£titioner.  We  can  hardly  get  on ;  conftantly 
meeting  with  people  lambing,  which  excites  our  rifibility.  We 
find  ewes  lambing^  and  ay(mng.vian  hmUnng  for  his  father,  in  the 
fame  page,  (163.)  It  is  a  pity  that  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  ap^* 
probation,  did  not  cone£k  the  numerous  obfcure  and  ridiculous 
expreffions  made  ufe  of  by  Mr  Price. 

In  chapter  fourth,  we  find  *  Practical  rules  for  breedhig,  *  &c. 
The  foil  is  here  again  fubftituted  for  pailure  ;  and  we  rend  of  the 
size  of  an  animal  being  widemeaih  the  foil.  Let  us  not  fuppofe 
that  the  animal  was  buried.  Some  of  the  remarks  under  the  fee- 
tion  *  Management '  are  good ;  but  there  is  fo  much  obfcuritVt 
that  it  is  with  fome  difiiculty  the  author's  meaning  can  be  difcover- 
ed.  In  the  defcription  of  the  pra£^ice  of  a  bad  manager,  we  find 
the  reafon  why  there  is  fo  much  bad  management  in  Romney 
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Marfli.  The  graziers  are  dated  to  be  of  opinioiiy  thai  ifihetfhaoe 
braim  stifficient  to  keep  them  out  of  the  marsh  ditches^  they  have 
plenty  to  make  a  grazier.  There  is  «  queftion  dated  as  the  title 
of  a  Irfiion,  p.  1 82,  *  Are  (is)  the  Leiceder  variety  of  (heep  to  b« 
confidered  as  an  improvement  of  the  Romnev  Marfli  breed?' 
From  this  we  imagined,  that  the  Leiceder  breed  was  alleged  to  bt 
the  Romney  Mnrth  breed  improved  ;  but,  on  reading  further,  w% 
found  that  the  quedion  was,  Is  tlie  Leiceder  variety  of  flieep  like« 
ly  to  improve  the  Marfli  breed  by  crofling  ?  The  ie£lion  on  -the 
Anatomy  of  Sheep  is  very  imperfedi.  That  on  the  mod  proper 
fize  of  flieep  is  worthy,  as  the  whole  book  is,  of  the  attention  of 
the  Romney  Marfli  grazier.  We  have  a  fe£lion  entitled,  '  On 
Sh(?cp  Societies/  winch  is  filled  with  remarks  on  breeding.  In 
cheaper  books,  tyros  in  fheep-farming  will  find  as  ofeful  ones  on 
the  fame  fubjecl.  Indeed,  in  p.  244,  the  author  acknowledges 
his  ignoranc,"^  of  flicep-grazing,  and  does  not  wifli  his  datementt 
to  be  depended  o\\.  This  information  will  greatly  fliorten  our  la« 
boar,  And  enable  us  to  keep  within  our  ordinary  limits.  We  haf- 
ten  to  the  fediion,  *  Pni<5\ical  Remarks  on  Management  \ '  but 
find  nothing  in  it,  except  fome  remarks  on  what  happened  in  the 
y(aT  1805,  contained  in  two  pages.  A  few,  but  good  advicesi 
are  given  to  younj:  graziers  in  pages  305  &  306.  In  chapter  tenth> 
there  is  a  propofal  for  the  edabliflimtnt  of  a  grazing  college^  whichy 
if  carried  into  execution,  might,  under  fuitable  management,  b^ 
attended  with  feveral  advantages. 

The  two  lad  chapters  ire  on  the  Difeafes  of  Sheep.  The  firft 
defcribed  is  called  the  Blood,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  braxy, 
or  ficknefs,  as  it  is  fometimes  named.  The  whole  of  what  Mr 
Hogg  urges  on  that  important  fubje£t  is  quoted  by  Mr  Pricet 
though  certainly  it  has  no  connexion  with  Marfliland  management* 
Then  comes  a  quotation  from  Daubenton  on  bleeding  i  next,  thert 
is  a  long  account  of  durdy,  or  water  in  the  head  ^  and  Mr  Hogg 
is  a.^.iin  liberally  made  ufe  of :  he  alfo  fumifliesthe  difiertatkms  on 
Rot  and  on  Scab.  Indeed,  mod  of  the  lad  hundred  pages  is  bor<- 
rowed  from  other  people. 

We  have  now  gone  through  this  expenfive  volume,  and  fincere^ 
ly  regret  the  lofs  of  our  two  guineas.  It  may  perhaps  be  bene- 
ncial  in  Romney  Marlh,  but  probably  no  where  elte.  AH  the 
ufeful  knowledge  in  it  has  already  been  conveyed  by  other  authors,' 
vrho  have  not  buried  their  information  in  a  mafs  of  rubbiflu  The 
book  is  clumfily  and  heavily  written,  and  every  thing  is  exprefled 
in  a  confufed  manner.  Notwithdanding  it  is  finely  printed  on 
wove  paper,  we  may  afTure  our  readers,  who  are  beginning  the 
bufinefs  of  sheep-farming,  that  they  need  not  regret  that  the  price 
puts  the  book  out  of  their  reach. 
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Before  clofing  the  article,  we  cannot  refrnin  from  ofitring  a  few 
remarks  on  the  (beep  fyllem  of  Romney  Marfh,  with  fome  hints 
for  its  further  improvement.  Thefe,  if  candidly  examined,  mat 
probably  be  of  fome  advantage  to  the  graziers  of  that  valuable  dit- 
trift. 

In  thejtrst  place,  the  radical  dcfcA  of  the  Romney  Marfli  (heep 
hufbandry  is  i  want  of  winter  keep  for  live  (lock  ^  whence  arifes 
a  neceflity  of  wintering  lambs,  and  young  ftock,  in  the  upland 
diftriAs,  where  they  are  often  badly  fuppiied  with  food,  and  im- 
perfectly managed.  The  like  circum (lance  occafions  the  grazier 
to  overftock  his  paftures  in  winter,  when  they  ought  rather  to  be 
hained  or  preferved  ;  for  the  eating  of  grafs  hnd  in  winter,  even 
in  a  moderate  manner,  nfceflarily  retards  its  growth  in  the  fpring 
feafon.  Hence  the  Marili  farmers  are  conftantly  ovcrflocked  in  the 
word,  and  underftocked  in  the  bed  months  of  the  year ;  which  is 
quite  oppofite  to  the  pra6iice  of  good  graziers  in  other  diftriAs. 
In  fa£l,  the  prefcnt  Marfti  (yftem  is  exadly  the  fame  with  what 
was  pra£lifed  fome  centuries  ago,  and  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
other  grazing  di(lri£is«  The  dock  may  probably  have  been  im- 
proved, though  the  method  of  management  continues  as  formerly. 
That  the  (lock  has  been  amended,  we  entertain  not  the  flighted 
doubt  i  though,  without  a  larger  fupply  of  winter  food,  a  com- 
plete, or  even  a  fubdantial  amendment,  is  not  to  be  attained. 

In  the  second  place,  we  remark,  that  if  aration  was  more  gene- 
rally introduced  into  the  didrid,  and  exercifed  upon  fuch  foils  as 
are  not  naturally  unfit  for  tillage,  incalculable  advantages  would 
follow.  We  by  no  means  recommend  any  thing  like  a  general  irl- 
trodudlion  of  the  plough  ;  being  fully  fenfible,  that  the  foil  of  the 
didridl  is  adverfc  to  extenlive  or  continued  tillage :  but  were  it  only 
carried  fo  far  as  to  furni(h  an  opportunity  for  rai(ing  green  food, 
we  mean  turnips,  ruta  baga,  &c.  many  more  (heep  (x>ight  be  kept, 
and  a  great  deal  of  more  profit  gained  from  a  givpn  number,  than 
is  pra^icable  at  the  pre(cnt  time,  when  winter  keep  is  so  fcarce 
an  article.  Rich  crops  of  corn  might  be  raifed,  in  the  fird  in- 
ftance,  at  fmall  expenfe,  and  weighty  crops  of  turnips  would  fol- 
low, even  though  the  ground  was  not  manured,  to  the  great  b^^n*- 
fit  of  the  occupiers,  and  the  increafed  welfare  of  their  numerous 
flocks.  Even  a  partial  fupply  of  turnips  would  be  of  immenfe  ad- 
vantage. Were  fuch  a  quantity  of  that  root  provided  as  might  ferve 
the  flocks  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  when  the 
padures  arc  fo  dull,  after  being  Waded  with  the  winter  ilorms,  as 
only  to  afford  a  fmall  fupply  of  food,  and  that  yielding  little  nou- 
rifliment,  the  benefit  would  be  con(iderabIe ;  for  wether  fh^ep 
Blight  fhen  be  regularly  provided  f  ^r  the  butcher,  the  ew<»s  preferv- 
ed in  good  condition  for  bringing  forth  healthy  and  fat  lambs, 
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thefe,  never  being  dinted  of  food,  would  foon  be  ready  for  the 
butcher,  from  whom  a  better  price  might  be  obtained  in  the 
end  of  May,  than  what  is  now  got  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
grafs  feafon.  But  before  aration  can  be  exercife4  in  a  judicious 
way,  or  turnips  raifed  to  a  fufTicient  extent,  the  furface  and  fubfoil 
mull  be  properly  drained.  The  open  drains  and  ditches,  whicb  in- 
terfe£t  the  country,  mu(t  be  kept  quite  clean,  fo  as  the  water  from 
covered  drains  and  headland  furrows  may  be  carried  ofF  without 
the  ilighteft  interruption.  In  a  word,  it  is  quite  pradticable  to 
introduce  the  plough,  and  ralfe  winter  crops,  in  a  confiderable 
part  of  Romney  Marfh.  Perhaps  the  management  recommended 
would,  in  the  firfl;  inflance,  be  attended  with  fome  troifble  and  ex* 
penfe ;  but  thofe  who  neglefl:  improvements  for  no  better  reafoo 
than  that  they  are  attended  with  trouble  and  expenfe,  can,  neither 
in  Romney  Marfh,  nor  any  where  elfe,  be  characterized  as  good 
farmers. 

In  the  third  place  \  we  are  not  quite  fure  that  Romney  Marfh 
cm  be  fo  profitably  employed  in  rearing  as  in  fattening  fheep.  (t 
is  a  maxim  with  us,  that  a  breeding  farm  ought  never  to  be  the 
fattening  one,  except  in  fo  far  as  refpeCls  the  crop  of  lambs,  which 
can  hardly  be  viewed  as  an  exception.  Breeding  may  be  canied  oti 
\ipon  every  foil  and  in  every  (ituation  ;  whereas  feeding  in  perfe£lio{i 
can  only  be  executed  upon  good  foils  \  thofe  of  a  different  defpriptioQi 
fcldom  making  the  farmer  a  fuitable  return  for  the  grafs  confume4 
by  the  animals  attempted  to  be  fed  upon  them.  Hence,  in  all  rick 
grazing  diIlri<Sts,  it  is  more  profitable  to  purchafe  (lock  annuallyi 
or  when  wanted,  than  to  breed  the  animals ;  becaufe  both  cattlo 
and  fheep  can  be  reared  ac  lefs  expenfe  upon  inferior  foils.  Un- 
<ler  fuch  circumllances,  it  is  alfo  cuilomary  to  fell  live  flock  to  the 
butcher  the  moment  it  is  fattened,  rarely  holding  any  on, even  lamb^i 
longer  than  the  time  required  to  fatten  them.  Thofe  who  manage 
in  this  manner,  purchafe  ewes  annually,  fay  about  Michaelmas  | 
keep  them  well  throughout  winter  and  fpring,  efpecially  a  fortnt^l 
before  lambing  time  •,  fell  the  lambs  to  the  butcher,  when  about 
two  months  old  or  fo,  and  the  ewes  in  the  courfe  of  fummer,  af- 
ter being  fattt^ned.  Wether  flitep  are  purchafed  and  managed 
lomeihing  in  a  fimilar  manner  j  only  the  time  of  purchafing  is  re* 
^ul.ited  by  the  (late  of  the  markets  and  condition  of  the  paflures. 
According  to  ihci'e  methods,  the  occupier  of  rich  grafs  will  be  btt- 
itr  paid  than  if  he  kept  a  regular  breeding  flork  \  whild  lefs  Cipi- 
i\\  Hock  will  fufHce  for  carrying  on  his  bufincfs,  and  lefs  rifle  of 
loiTes  in  the  flock  will  be  hazarded.  Be  fides,  a  fyflem  fuch  as  the 
one  recommended,  is  more  confonant  with  the  general  interefl  o^ 
tlic  country  than  its  oppofite  ;  therefore,  on  that  account,  merits 
:M'r  gouutenance  and  fupport.    The  uplands,  and  inferior  foils,  ac- 
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eording  to  the  meafures  we  have  fuggcfted,  are  left  to  breed  anU 
malsy  u  e.  cattle  and  (hecp ;  whilft  the  rich  low  country  di(lri£btf 
are  referved  for  feeding  and  preparing  them  for  the  (hambles. 

E.  &N. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Management  ofSheep^  with  Intro^ 
ductory  Remarks  on  their  Anatomical  Structure ;  and  an  Appen^ 
diSf  containing  Documents  exhibiting  the  Value  of  the  Merino 
Breed  ofSkeep^  and  their  Progress  in  Scotland.  By  Sir  George 
Stewart  Mackenzie,  Bart.    pp.  1 80.    Edinburgh,  Conflable  and 

^  Co.     1809. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Scots  Farmer^  a  periodical  work,  pub- 
£ihed  at  Edinburgh  in  1773  and  1774,  the  editor,  fpeaking  of  the 
aid  which  mi^ht  be  expected  from  the  tenantry  of  Scotland  in  car* 
rying  on  fuch  a  work,  fays,  *-Acy  are  undoubtedly  pofleflVd  of  a 
number  of  fa^s  not  generally  known ;  and  the  management  of  sheep 
is  all  their  oxin,  *  Though  this  very  probably  was  the  cafe  at  the 
period  when  the  Scots  Farmer  was  publifhed,  yet  it  is  unquedion- 
ably  true,  that  men  of  fcience  and  obfervation  have  for  feveral 
years  pad  turned  their  attention  to  iheep  hufbandry,  conlidering  it 
as  a  mod  important  branch  of  rural  economics.  The  celehrated 
Mr  CuHey  led  the  way.  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  the  Britifli  Wool 
Society  followed  his  ileps.  The  Highland  Society  alfo  accumu- 
lated a  large  (lore  of  valuable  information  concerning  the  manage- 
ment and  difeafes  of  (heep ;  and  we  are  now  favoured  by  one  of 
their  mod  active  members  with  a  practical  treatlfe  on  the  like  fub- 
jefts.  From  thefe  circumdanccs  it  may  clearly  be  inferred,  that  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  (keep  hud>andry  is  now  fpread  ampngd 
rural  pra6lItioners  in  every  quarter;  and  that  the  knowledge^ 
Jieceflary  for  managing  and  treating  that  branch  of  dock,  is  not 
^  .confined  to  (hepherds  and  farmers,  as  it  was  in  former  times* 
-Hence  ufeful  improvement,  not  only  in  the  fele£iion  of  proper 
Lreeds,  but  alfo  in  the  mode  of  treating  them  when  difeafcd,  may 
foon  follow,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  advantage 
■of  thofe  concerned  in  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  (heep. 

Sir  George  Stewart  Mackenzie,  well  known  as  a  gentleman  of  ac- 
tive mind,  being,  from  the  nature  of  his  landed  -property,  much  inte- 
rcded  in  fhcep  hufbandry,  turned  his  attention,  at  an  early  period,  to 
that  important  fubjc^St;  and,  in  the  trcatifc  which  we  are  now  to  ex. 
amine,  furnillies  flieep  farmers  with  much  information  concernin; 
the  difeafes  to  which  flieep  are  liable,  and  the  mdft  appropriate  re 
medies  when  they  are  difeafed.     The  objeds  of  this  work,  ho\n 
evcr^  will  be  bed  learned  from  his  previous  addrcfs  to  the  Northci 
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Aflbciitiim  ;  a  part  of  which  Ihall  be  gtren  in  the  firft  ptace, 
odier  paflages  (hall  afterwards  be  cxt^aAed,  (o  as  our  readers 
be  enabled^  in  fome  degree,  to  cUimate  the  merits  of  this  u&ful  ami 
pra£lica]  publication. 

*  I  had  some  thoughts  of  cicccuting  this  work  several  years  a^o, 
but  relinquished  them  on  my  not  finding  any  of  my  medical  friends 
sufficiently  diseneagcd  to  assist  me  in  thr  dissections  which  I  tbosgfat 
necessary.     In  the  mean  time»  on  the  suggestion  of  my  learned  ^d 
worthy  friend  Dr  Coventry,  I  took  advantage  of  my  being  Coarener 
of  the  Prize  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  proposed  the 
premium  which  called  forth  many  valuable  essays  on  the  diseases  of 
sheep,  which,  after  having  been  compressed  into  one  memoir  by  Dr 
Duncan,  junior,  have  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
jcjcty.     Having  perused  that  memoir,  I  was  fully  convinced*  diat  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  sheep  than  seamed  to 
be  possessed  by  the  authors  of  the  essays,  who  were  not  medicd 
practitioners,  was  necessary,  before  any  regular  system  could  be  form* 
ed  for  preventing  and  curing  the  diseases  to  which  these  useful  aai^ 
mals  are  liable.     I,  therefore,  lately  made  another  attempt  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  a  person  well  qualified  for  the  task ;  and  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  in  informing  you,  that  Mr  James  Wardrop*  whose 
abilities  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  culogium  from  me»  has 
kindly  a^ordcd  me  th^  assistance  I  required.     To  htm  you  are  in^ 
debted  for  the  first  part  of  this  volume.    The  rest  did  not  require 
much  labour  ;  and,  as  far  as  my  scanty  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
surgery  has  enabled  me,  I  have  endeavoured  to  execute  the  task  I  asr 
signed  to  myself,  with  brevity  and  distinctness.    The  anatomical  oh* 
servations  are,  purposely,  very  general ;  but,  it  is  hoped,  sufficient  to 
give  a  correct  idea  of  the  different  parts  most  essential  to  life.     Hac) 
the  observations  been  more  minute,  they  might  have  appeared  tedi- 
ous, and  probably  have  deterred  those  for  whom  this  volume  is  chief- 
ly intended,  from  entering  at  all  on  a  study  which  is  of  more  import* 
ance  to  sheep  farmers  than  is  generally  allowed. 

*  Owing  to  the  very  extensive  ranges  which  sheep  are  permitted  to 
have  on  large  farms,  it  is  difiicult  to  discover  a  sickly  animal '  before 
its  disorder  has  made  so  much  progress  as  to  render  every  attempt 
to  remove  it  quitjC  unavailing.  On  that  account,  it  becomes  of  ▼cry- 
great  importance  to  feed  and  manage  sheep  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
expose  them  in  the  least  possible  degree  to  any  thing  which  might 
injure  their  health.  But  before  we  can  prevent  diseases,  we  must  un- 
dtirstand  their  naturi.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  sufficient  degree 
of  knowledge  for  enabling  us  to  distinguish  the  dir^ases  of  sheep 
with  accuracy,  or  to  trace  them  to  tlieir  origin.  Thousands  of  these 
;jLnimals  have  been  opened  after  death  ;  but  although  vc  have  been 
tol;  that  the  liver,  the  stomach,  or  other  viscera,  li.ivc  been  aflecttd, 
wc  find  the  appearances  of  the  parts  indiscriminately  and  aibitiarily 
f  ferred  to  the  disease  undc;  which  tl)e  aninnl  wys  presupposed  to 
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i^bteti  suffering.  Unless  there  has  been  a  careful  bbslprwdwof 
symptoms  by  which  an  animal  has  betrayed  an  inward  cam« 
Id  an  examination  of  the  appearances  which  present  themselves 
dissection  is  almost  useless.  Before  we  can  accurately  discaver 
nature  of  any  disease,  we  must  observe  the  qarly,  intermediate, 
last  symptoms,  and  then  search  for  the  cause  by  dissection.  It 
be  necessary  too  to  kill  some  animals  labouring  under  tlie  first 
ptomst  in  order  that  the  situation  of  their  cause  may  be  disco- 
«!•  When  we  are  told,  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  body 
\,  sheep  which  died  of  braxy,  was  that  of  an  inflamed,  or  mortified 
s»  we  are  not  conducted  to  the  original  seat  of  the  disease* 
lie  one  person  insists  that  an  affection  of  the  liver  is  the- pause  of 
rot,  and  another  maintains  that  that  malady  originates  in  the 
rs,  we  are  not  satisfied.  Sometimes  both  the  liver  an4  the  lungs 
found  to  have  been  affected,  and  tlien  we  are  still  farther  from 
object  of  our  search. 

By  knov.'ing  the  functions  of  the  different  organs,  and  their  coiir 
:oa  with  various  piirts  of  the  body,  v/e  may  sometimes  discover 
;  some  apparently  very  trifling  ciicumstaiice  Uiuy  have  been  the 
Be  of  the  most  formidable  diseases.  Wiiikt  those  who  have  the 
;  opportunities  of  observing  sheep,  are  ignorant  of  the  uses  and 
ons  of  the  different  parts  of  their  bodies,  we  cannot  expect  t9 
ce  much  progress  in  acquiring  knowled^-e  oi  the  causes  of  the  va*- 
IS  diseases  to  which  these  animals  are  subj  ct.  In  the  manage* 
It  of  horses,  we  see  the  beneficial  eflFects  wiilch  have  followed  a 
>lay  of  their  anatomical  structure ;  and  almost  every  groom  cati 
the  causes  of  any  particular  symptom  of  disease.  I  nave  hum- 
endeavoured  to  pave  the  way  for  shepherds  to  acquire  a  comp 
int  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  uses  of  tlu*  most  important 
ts  of  the  animal  in  whose  health  they  are  so  much  interested ;  and 
ust  that  others,  who  have  more  opportunities,  and  are  more  sJrilr 
will  follow  up  the  subject,  and  collect  such  facts  and  observa* 
IS  as  will  enable  us  to  manage  our  flocks  without  iiaving  recourse 
ie  assistance  of  vulgar  prejudice. 

My  friend  Dr  Duncan  is  right  when  he  prefers  good  managei- 
it  to  doctoring  ;  but,  to  arrive  at  that,  we  must  be  able  to  unoer- 
id  the  causes  of  what  we  wish  to  avoid.  *  p.  iv. — vii. 
The  First  Part  of  the  work  gives  a  correct  view  of  the  Anatomy 
Sheep,  without  which,  every  attempt  to  prescribe  remedies  for 
?asos  to  which  the  animals  are  liable,  would  have  been  but 
ping  in  the  drivk,  and  proscribing  at  rsndom.  The  Organs  of 
jest  ion  iire  hrst  expiaiued  ;  ijid  two  plates  are  given  of  the  Sto- 
ch  and  Inre.^iines,  which  must  prove  beneficial  to  those  wh» 
'e  not  dis&f'cttHl  sheep,  or  patiently  investigated  the  different 
is  of  tl»e  aniinul.  The  couttnts  of  the  Chest,  or  Thorax,  are 
;t  described.  An  account  of  the  Lungs  follows,  which  is 
cvcclc:!  i-y  a  nr.iriirc  description  of  the  brain  and  Nerves,  con- 
cerning 
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corning  which,  a  plate  is  also  presented.  The  last  section  is  on 
the  Teeth  of  Sheep  ;  and  what  is  stated  may  be  of  some  useta 
our  readers^  at  least  to  those  who  are-  only  entering  upon  diieep 
farming. 

*  The  age  of  a  sheep  may  be  known  by  exanihing'  Ae  teeA  on 
the  fore  part  of  die  under  jaw.  They  are  eight  in  number,  and  ap* 
pear  during  the  first  year,  and  are  all  small  in  size,  and  pointnl* 
In  the  second  year,  the  two  middle  ones  fall  out,  and  their  place  is 
supplied  by  two  new  teeth,  which  are  easily  distinguised  by  their 
being  of  a  larger  size.  In  the  third  year,  two  other  pointed  teetht 
one  n-om  each  side,  are  replaced  by  two  large  ones,  in  such  a  mxDr 
ner  that  there  are  four  large  teeth  in  the  middle,  and  two  pointed 
ones  on  each  side.  In  the  fourth  year,  the  large  teeth  are  six  in 
number,  and  only-  two  pointed  ones  remain,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
range. 

*  In  the  fifth  year,  the  remaining  pointed  teeth  fall  out,  and  axe 
replaced,  so  that  the  whole  set  are  large.     In  the  sixth  year,  the  whole 
Iront  teeth  begin  to  be  worn,  by  being  constantly  rubbed  one  against' 
another.     In  the  seventh  and  eightli  years,  and  sometimes  sooneri- 
some  of  the  front  teedi  fall  out,  or  are  broken. '     p*  21,  22.    . 

The  Second  Part  is  on  Wounds,  &c. ;  which,  being  of  a  gene^ 
ral  nature,  shall  be  passed  over.  With  regard  to  Bleeding,  we 
iiave  some  useful  information.  Probably  this  operation  is  too 
much  neglected  when  sheep  are  diseased  ;  and  under  this  impres- 
sion, the  author's  directions  shall  be  extracted. 

*  This  operation  is  most  conveniently  pciformed  on  a  large  veint 
whose  branches  are  spread  over  tlie  face  of  tlie  sheep.  The  vein 
may  be  felt  distinctly  coming  from  the  neck,  and  passing  over  the 
edge  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  cheek,  about  two  inches  from  the  cor- 
ner or  angle  of  the  jaw,  or  opposite  to  the  third  of  the  grinding 
teeth.  When  the  operation  is  to  be  performed,  the  sheep  is  to  be 
held  between  the  limlis  of  the  operator,  and  tlie  croup  placed  against 
a  wall,  to  prevent  the  animal  from  recoiling  :  the  left  hand  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  head,  and  the  under  jaw  grasped  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  fingers  come  upon  the  right  side  of  the  jaw,  so  as  to  press 
upon  the  vein,  a  little  below  where  it  is  intended  to  be  opened.  By 
dius  pressing  on  the  vein,  the  flow  of  blood  is  prevented  beyond  the 
place  where  the  pressure  is  applied  ;  and  the  blood,  consequently, 
can  find  no  other  course  but  through  the  artificial  opening  about  to 
be  made.  Tiie  operator,  with  die  lancet  or  knife,  opens  the  vein  by 
making  an  incison  obliquely  across  it  at  die  place  where  die  trunk  is 
largest,  and  where  it  is  most  distinctly  felt  tlirough  the  skin.  The 
oblique  direction  of  the  cut,  is  found  to  answer  better  than  either 
vone  made  directly  along  the  course  of  the  vein,  or  one  across  it. 
iVhile  inlroducinji:  tlie  instrument,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  keep 
the  vein  from  rolling  under  the  skin,  and  escaping  from  the  point ; 
^is  is  best  acconiplislicd  by  making  the  incision  close  to  the  point  of 
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9}    the  fii^ger  which  presses  upon  the  yeuu    In  diseases  of  the  head  rer^ 
^oiriDg  bleeding,  and  in  particular  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  it  k 
most  advisable  to  open  the  vein  of  the  cheek  ;  but  in  diseases  of  o« 
ther  parts*  blood  may  also  be  procured  from  a  large  vein  tliat  run| 
^ong  jthe  fore  leg.     This  vein  passes  from  the  foot  along  the  back 
part  of  the  leg  to  the  ham,  and  then  goes  obliquely  over  to  the  fore. 
part  of  the  limb*     It  is  nearest  the  suriface,  and  sufficiently  large,  ^ 
little  above  the  knee,  and  may,  at  this  place,  be  easily  oi)ened.     Th^ 
Ojperation  may  be  best  performed  by  securing  the  other  three  feet  of 
^&e  animal ;  and  the  operator,  by  grasping  the  limb  above  the  place 
^here  the  vein  is  to  be  opened,  causes  it  to  swells  and  after  it  is  dis- 
^ilctly  felt,  makes  an  incision  in  the  manner  recommended  when  the  - 
^cin  of  the  cheek  is  to  be  opened.  *     p.  34 — 36. 

The  Sturdy,  or  Water  in  the  Head,  is  well  known  to  be  gene^ 
*^ly  fatal.  Hence  we  were  anxious  to  see  how  our  ai^thor  Would 
^^'eat  of  it.  We  have  never  seen  Mr  Hggg's  remedy  tried,  there- 
fore cannot  offer  an  opinion  on  it ;  though  certainly  his  authority 
^^  of  considerable  weight,  therefore  not  to  be  disregarded. 

*  The  cause  of  one  species  of  sturdy  has  been  already  mendoned. 
'^Hic  collection  of  water  in  the  ventricle  of  the  brain  is  deemed  an 

^Jkcurable  disease,  and  probably  is  so.     The  otlier,  and  most  com- 
mon, species  of  the  disease,  arises  from  animalculsr,  called  hydatids. 
In  this  case  the  water  is  contained  in  cysts,  or  bags,  unconnected 
'with  the  brain,  on  which,  however,  if  not  prevented,  it  acts  fatallf 
\j  pressure.     It  would  appear  too,  tliat  a  long  continuation  of  the 
pressure  occasions  part  of  the  brain  to  be  completely  disorganized, 
and  converted  into  a  substance,  the  examination  of  which  may  af- 
ford some  instructive  hints  to  anatomists,  but  which  is  fofcign  to  our 
present  purpose. 

*  Very  soon  after  water  has  begun  to  collect,  either  in  the  ventriclef 
or  cysts,  the  animal  subjected  to  the  disease  shows  evident  and  deci- 
sive symptoms.  It  frequently  starts,  looks  giddy  and  confused,  and 
as  if  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  It  retires  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and 
sometimes  exhibits  a  very  affecting  spectacle  of  misery. 

*  Various  methods  of  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  brain  have 
been  proposed  ;  and  when  put  in  practice  by  skilful  and  patient 
hands,  most  of  them  have  succeeded.  It  would  be  superfluous  tp 
enumerate  and  describe  them  all,  as  a  method  has  been  found  of  per* 
foradng  the  cyst,  which  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  numberless  instan- 
f  es  ;  and  which,  from  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  performed,  very 
istrongly  recommends  itself.  Yet  the  operation  is  one  which,  frpm 
reasoning  on  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  brain,  never  would  have 
been  advised.  We  are  indebted  for  it,  it  would  appear,  to  Mr  James 
Hogg,  who  tried  the  experiment,  to  rid  himself  of  trouble,  while  4 
herd  boy.  He  laid  hold  of  every  sturdied  sheep  which  came  in  his 
way,  and  (being  employed  in  knitting  stockings)  he  tlirust  one  of 
^'s  wires  pp  the  animal's  nose,  and  forced  it  thiough  the  skull  into 
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the  brain*  In  those  cases  m  which  wiring  proves  fatal*  it  is  proUb 
that  the  instmment  does  not  reach  the  cyst«  There  may*  indcedi  I 
some  portions  of  the  brain  more  delicate  than  others ;  and,  on  d 
whole,  however  general  the  success  of  this  operation  may  be*  it  mi 
be  considered  as  hazardous.  Desperate  diseases,  however^  reqoi 
desperate  remedies. 

'  The  more  delicate  and  nice  operations  of  trepan*  and  extne&l 
of  the  cyst,  are  fit  to  be  in  the  hands  of  skilful  surgeons.  But  wi 
ordinary  servants,  the  bungling  of  either,  which  would  be  bb 
would  occur  so  frequently,  that  only  the  simple  operation  of  win 
shall  be  described  by  the  explanation  of  plate  4th,  (which  see.) 

*  An  anatomist  may  make  many  interesting  discoveries,  whue  s 
tending  to  the  disease,  and  the  effects  of  the  operation.  That  in ) 
most  every  case  part  of  the  brain  is  displaced  and  destroyed,  I 
been  ascertained.  If  it  shall  be  found,  that,  in  animals  which  m 
ver,  the  brain  is  reproduced,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  which  h 
been  occupied  by  the  cyst,  the  fact  will  be  curious  and  importan 
o.  41— 43- 

The  Third  Part  treats  of  Diseases,  namely,  1.  Red  Wati 
for  which  bleedinjj;  is  very  properly  recommended.     2.  The  £ 
sipelas,  or  Wild  Fire.     3.  Scab,  or  Itch,  which  shall  afterwv 
be  noticed.     4.  The  Le^i:  Evil,  or  Black  Leg.     5.  Maggots. 
Sore  Nipple.     7.  Foot  Rot ;  on  which  disease,  a  memoir,  by 
I^ictet,  is  given  ;  though  too  long  for  insertion  at  this  time.     1 
us  it  appears  to  contain  interesting  information^  we  shall  pres 
it  entire  in  our  next  Number.     8.  Rot.     Here  Sir  Ceorge  M 
kcnzie  combats  the  opinion  of  Mr  Hogg,  who  maintains,  and 
think  with  some  truth,  that  the  rot  is  caused  by  a  sadden  fall 
condition.     9.  Sickness,  or  Braxy.     10.  Diarrhoea,     il.  Dys 
tery.     12.  Finding,  a  disease  to  which  lambs  are  subject 
Staggers.     14.  Jaundice. 

Having  barely  noticed  the  different  diseases  to  which  sheep 
liable,  we  return  to  the  one  called  Scab,  or  Itch  ;  and  shaH  j 
sent  Sir  George's  opinion  on  that  subject. 

^  This  infectious,  troublesome,  and  destructive  disease  is  > 
knoTi'n.  It  seldom  appears  among  sheep  which  have  been  smear 
and  when  it  does,  it  proceeds,  most  probably,  from  the  touch  c 
diseased  animal,  of  a  stone,  or  a  tree,  or  paling,  on  which  scab 
!:]iecp  have  rubbed  themselves.  A  sheep  is  never,  even  slightly, 
fected,  but  it  proceeds  to  scratch  itself,  and  to  rub  its  sides  and  1 
u:cks  against  every  tiling  it  meets.  As  soon  as  the  disease  is  dii 
**cred,  the  whole  Hock  among  which  the  scabbed  animal  has  b 
pasturir.^:,  should  be  carefully  examined ;  and  every  one  which 
an  appearance  of  being  fretted  on  the  skin,  must  be  taken  awa} 
b'"  cured.  Several  ointments  have  been  proposed  for  the  cure  of 
disease ;  and  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  seems  to  have  been  XBost 
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fvoned  of.  His  prescriptioiit  howeyer»  can  only  be  made  bj  an  a- 
pothecaryt  a  personage  not  always  at  hand,  and  who  may  not  al** 
ways  have  sheep  ointment  ready  when  wanted.  Erery  apothecary 
hai  abundance  of  mercurial  ointment  at  all  times  ;  and  if  a  shepherd 
purchases  a  quantity  of  it  to  keep  by  him*  with  a  little  oil  of  turpen* 
tine,  he  may  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  up  ointment  when 
he  requires  it,  and  of  such  a  degree  of  strength  as  he  may  judge 
proper. 
'  The  following  directions  may  be  found  useful. 
Take  of  strong  mercurial  ointment,     4  lib. 

oil  ot  turpentine, \  pint,  Eng. 

hog's  lard,  tallow,  or  butter  4  lib. 
Melt  the  hog's  lard,  or  butter ;  allow  tliem  to  settle,  and  pour  off 
the  clear  liquid  ;  then  add  the  mercurial  ointment,  sdning  the  whole 
^dl,  till  it  be  melted  and  incorporated,  and  then  add  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. Keep  stirring  the  mixture  for  a  minute  or  two,  that  the 
mercury  may  be  completely  mixed,  and  then  pour  the  whole  into  some 
shallow  ressels,  that  the  ointment  may  cool  quickly.  If  the  mercury 
should  appear  to  have  sunk  when  the  ointment  is  cold,  it  may  be 
nibbed  a  little  with  a  smooth  flat  stick,  on  a  plate.  But  there  will 
seldom  be  any  occasion  for  this,  if  the  process  be  well  managed*. 
A  very  effectual,  and  a  much  cheaper  ointment,  may  be  made  as 
follows. 

Take  of  corrosive  sublimate  .  .  .  8  oz. 

train  oil 6  gallons,  Eng. 

rosin,  (black  or  yellow).  2  lib. 

tallow 2  lib. 

-^^et  the  corrosive  sublimate  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed 
^th  a  portion  of  the  oil.  The  resin,  tallow,  and  remainder  of  the, 
^il»  are  to  be  melted  together  over  the  fire,  and  the  sublimate  after- 
wards added. 

'  If  this  mixture  should  be  thought  too  thin,  the  proportion  of  oil 
'^y  be  diminished,  and  that  of  the  tallow  increased.  Were  one  or 
^>iro  pounds  of  powdered  white  hellebore  to  be  added,  it  would  im- 
prove both  the  consistence  and  efficacy  of  the  ointment.  One  pound 
^f  sublimate,  at  10s.,  will,  in  this  way,  go  as  far  as  50  pounds  of 
jt^iercurial  ointment,  at  3s. 

'  If  the  wool  be  not  taken  off,  either  of  these  ointments,  or  that 
%f  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  is  to  be  laid  on,  in  tlie  same  maimer  as  smear- 
ing stuff,  beginning  with  a  line  along  the  back  ;  one  is  to  be  laid  on 
%ach  side,  and  one  down  each  leg.  The  neck,  inside  of  the  thighs* 
;md  belly,  should  have  a  share.  In  every  case,  however,  the  wool 
should  be  shorn,  except  during  very  cold  weather,  and  the  animal 
washed  and  brushed  with  soap  and  water,  before  the  application  of 
the  ointment,  which  may  now  be  applied  all  over  the  body.  The 
mercury  will  have  more  effect,  and  less  of  the  ointment  will  serve, 
when  all  filth  and  loose  scabs  have  been  removed  by  the  washing. 
What  AS  rf commended  in  another  part  ef  itiis  w«rk,  viz.  aiiolncing 
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tbe  sheep  after  being  shorn,  will  be  found  a  very  eSisetnal  meant  if 
warding  ofF  the  scab,  and  eyery  disease  of  the  skin. '    pb  46—4^ 

The  Fourth  Part  is  on  the  Management  of' Sheep  j  in  which  Sir 
Ceorge  gives  us  much  interesting  information ;  though  our  limits 
will  not  allow  more  being  done  than  merely  mentioning  tbe 
hends  of  it.  He  recommends  good  shelter,  which  undoubtedly 
is  highly  necessary ;  speaks  of  the  danger  from  snoW-driitS)  in 
winter  storm s^  and  mentions  how  it  may  be  avoided ;  shows  that 
rain  is  not  hurtful  to  sheep  in  summer, — and  not  much  even  m 
winter,  providing  they  are  in  a  good  habit  of  body,  and  well  fed; 
points  out  the  evil  from  flies  in  warm  weather,  and  prescribes. a 
remedy  ;  gives  salutary  advices  about  feeding  sheep,  and  leoeoi^ 
mends,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  stinking  pools  of  water  tboulil 
be  avoided  ;  directs  how  smearing,  or  salving,  ahould  be  execot- 
cd  ;  and  judiciously  advises  a  larger  mixture  of  butter  with  ttf 
than  commonly  used.  As  to  washing  wool.  Sir  Geoi«  d&idtt it 
may  be  delayed  till  the  fleece  is  clipped,  and  mentiont  a  dan 
for  that  purpose.  Shearing,  or  clipping,  is  then  noticed  ;  wmch 
operation,  he  thinks,  is  generally  performed  by  common  shep- 
herds in  a  slovenly  manner. 

We  are  afraid  that  Sir  George's  plan  for  killing  foxeSy  ^1  not 
be  highly  relished  by  those  patriotic  gentlemen  who  keep  horses 
and  hounds,  at  great  expense,  for  no  better  reason  than  to  procure 
the  destruction  of  these  noxious  animals.  The  plan,  however, 
seems  well  entitled  to  consideration. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  very  great  losses  which  are  annually  expe- 
rienced from  the  ravages  of  foxes,  eagles,  and  other  birds,  little  in« 
genuity  has  been  exerted  to  devise  means  of  destroying  them.  It 
would  be  better  for  sheep-farmers  to  have  fox-catchers  than  fox- 
hunters  ;  and  with  very  little  trouble,  every  one  of  ^eir  shepherds 
may  be  made  much  more  U!»eful  in  destroying  those  animals  than  {tit 
ordinary  fox-hunters,  and  that  without  intertering  widi  their  attend* 
ance  on  the  flocks ; — ^nothing  more  is  required  than  to  pat  the  means 
into  their  power,  and  to  hold  out  some  reward  proportioned  to  tbar 
success. 

'  Various  pit-falls  might  be  contrived  for  taking  foxes ;  but  poison 
is  tlie  most  effectual  instrument  of  destruction,  when  properly  em- 
pl(>yedv  both  for  foxes  and  birds  of  prey.  Of  the  different  poisons 
used  for  killing  vermin,  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  the  most 
powerful.  Wlioever  chooses  to  adopt  the  following  method  of  using 
tliem,  will  not  probably  have  any  cause  for  seeking  a  better  one. 

<  Take  the  carcase  of  a  sheep,  and  having  removed  the  skin,  fasten 
it  to  the  ground  in  some  open  place,  with  the  back  uppermost. 
Make  cross  incisions  into  the  fleshy  parts,  so  that  the  squares  made 
by  the  cuts  do  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half.  Separate  each  piece 
Bojrlj  from  tlie  bone,  but  not  altogether.    .Then  makft  one  or  two 
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punctures  with  a  pen-knife^  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  into  eadi  {necet 
and  fill  them  nearly  full  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corrosve 
lubUmate  and  arsenic,  previously  made  into  a  paste  with  honey* 
Pat  all  the  squares  into  their  natural  position,  and  leave  the  place. 

•  When  a  fox,  or  an  eagle,  or  a  parcel  of  ravens,  or  crows,  at- 
tack the  carcase,  they  willnot  find  much  difficulty  in  tearing  off.th» 
flesh;  and  in  the  hurry  of  competition  for  the  largest  share,  they 
will  gobble  up  the  poisoned  pieces  entire,  and  soon  die.  Wtien  sf 
carcase  is  poisoned  without  cutting  it  as  here  directed,  the  poison  is 
apt  to  be  lost  while  the  animals  are  employed  in  tearing  off  the  flesh* 
By  fastening  the  carcase  to  the  ground,  tlie  pieces  of  ^sh  wiM  come 
easily  off. 

*  Should  the  shepherd  be  anxious  to  catch  the  animals,  let  him 
£uten  a  good  strong  fish-hook  of  a  moderate  size  in  each  piece  of 
flesh,  which  must,  in  this  case,  be  entirely  separated  from  the  bone, 
and  need  not  be  poisoned.  By  fastening  the  hooks  to  the  ribs  of  tlie 
carcase  by  means  of  strong  wire,  botli  foxes  and  eagles  may  be 
caught*  The  common  pike  hooks  will  answer  very  well,  but  a  much 
amaUer  size  will  do  for  birds.  Shepherds  must  take  care  to  keep 
thor  dogs  out  of  the  way  ;  but  if  any  strange  cur  should  be  prowU 
ing  about  in  search  of  a  lamb,  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  stumble  upon 
the  baits,  he  will  meet  the  fate  he  deserves.  It  will  be  proper  to  se« 
lectt  for  the  baits,  places  where  sheep  do  not  feed,  such  as  bare  moss^ 
•r  navel,  or  some  banks  at  the  sides  of  streams. '     p.  11&— 118. 

An  account  of  Sheep  Medicines  is  next  communicated^  which 
IS  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  several  plates^  given  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Appendix  contains  various  papers  concerning  the  Merino 
breed  of  sheep,  which  we  have  not  room  to  notice.  Upon  the 
whole,  Sir  George  Stewart  Mackenzie  is  well  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  public  for  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  subjects  confessedly  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  agri- 
culture and  commerce  of  the  British  empire.  Of  all  our  domes- 
tic animals,  the  sheep,  in  every  point  of  view,  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  preference ;  and  a  very  small  improvement  of  fleece,  or 
carcase,  would  add  millions  to  the  national  propertv,  besides  in-* 
creasing  the  stock  of  human  food,  and  benefiting  the  staple  ma- 
nufacture of  Britain  in  an  incalculable  degree.  We  repeat,  that 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  deserves  well  of  the  public,  for  the  trou- 
ble he  has  taken  at  this  time,  and  hope  that  he  will  not  lose  sight 
of  the  important  matters  discussed  in  this  volume  \  on  the  con- 
trary, that  his  endeavours  will  constantly  be  exerted  to  benefit  the 
husbandry  of  .Britain,  and  to  promote  improvement  in  one  of  ita 
piost  valuable  branches.  N^ . 
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General  Vierao  of  the  Agrictdture  of  the  County  df  Betymck^ 
Observations  on  the  Means  of  Us  Improvement,  dranm  itp  fir 
the  Consideration  of  Hie  Board  qf  Agriadture,  and  Ifoiffi 
dorjm  to  the  end  of  1 808 ;  mth  several  Flaies^  By  Rubert  Kerry 
;  F.  R.  S.  &  A.  S.  £.  Fanner  at  Ayton,  in  Berwickihin.  Loo- 
.  don^Phiiips.  Edinburgh,  Conftable  &  Ca,  and  T.  Bryce&Co. 
Archer,  Dublin,     pp.  504.  and  a  large  Appendix*     1809. 

.  Though  the  county  of  Berwick,  or,  more  properly  fpeaUagi 
tjiat  part  of  it  called  the  Merse,  has,  for  many  yean,  been  coim- 
dered  as  holding  out  a  pattern  of  good  huibandry,  yet,  it  is  weB 
known,  that  the  diftri6t  of  Bad  Loihian  was  brought  into  a  cnlfr 
vated  (lace  at  an  earlier  period ;  and  that  erery  branch  of  hot 
bandry,  carried  on  by  the  difciples  of  the  old  ichoolj  was  modi 
more  completely  executed  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former  dit 
trifl.    Reafons  for  the  flow  progrefs  of  rural  art  in  Befwick- 
(hire  may  be  eafily  afligned.     Property  of  every  defcriptioil  was 
held  under  ^n  infecure  tenure,  till  both  fides  of  the  Tweed  cane 
under  the  government  of  one  Sovereign.    Even  after  the  acceffion 
df  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  a  long  interval  prevailed 
before  former  habits  were  removed,  and  induilry  introduced  ^ 
itiongft  the  Borderers.     At  the  union  of  the  two  nations^  agrical-, 
ture  was  only  partially  and  feebly  executed  in  Berwickihire  i  and 
it  was  not  fooner  than  1750,  that  rural  art  began  to  rear  its  head 
in  the  diflri£l  und^r  confideration. 

Notwithftauding  that  agriculture  was  brought  more  earlj  into  ^ 
comparatively  perfect  ftate  in  Eaft  Lothian  than  in  Berwickfliin^ 
yet,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  mod  of  the  modem  improvements 
were  fucceG>ful]y  attempted  in  the  hit  mentioned  countyj  befoM 
they  got  any  thing  like  a  firm  footing  in  the  other.  Lime  and  road 
were  the  bafis  of  Berwickfliire  huibandry^  when  imnroveaacnts 
^^QTe  fet  about  i  and  owing,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  treOinefii  of 
tlie  foil,  thefe  calcareous  articles  were  ufed  with  fingular  advaii- 
tage.  Again,  the  management  of  live  flock  being  well  known  in 
Bi^rwickfhire,  its  farmers  were  influenced  to  cultivate  turnips  and 
gr.  1  \  :o  a  gr.*at  extent,  and,  in  fliort,  to  follow  the  alternate 
fy:i  ::>  o!  i.v.fb  \ndry  mor*?  effectually  than  their  neighfaourSy  wfaofe 
i/tii::;  n  v.v. .  iii  fome  meafure  devoted  to  the  culture  of  com. 
Owing  to  iLuj  ( iri:umftances,  the  huibandry  of  Berwickfl^ 
itn\:U  At  this  time  hl^Ji  in  the  agricultural  fcale^  and  very  fortii* 
n:-t:uy  the  defcriptioil  of  it  has  been  entrufted  to  a  gentleman  emir 
nently  qualHed  for  executing  the  talk,  as  may  appear  firoi^  .ihft 
following  account  of  his  labours. 

Berwickfliire  is  fituated  in  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  SoKland^ 
lying  along  the  German  Ocean,  and  tlie  north*eaft  border  oCSog'- 
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Land.  According  to  the  authority  of  Mr  Blackadder^  an  eminent 
landforveyory  the  total  extent  of  the  county  is  29O9OOO  Engliih  fta- 
tute  acres,  whereof  about  1 1 4*0005  in  the  lower  diftri^s,  are  im* 
proved,  or  improveable,  and  about  175,000  of  hill  land  in  Lauder* 
dale  and  Lammermuir,  part  of  which  is  alfo  improved.  The  cli- 
mate, comparatively  fpeakin^,  is  dry ;  and,  though  the  preceding  re« 
porters  represent  it  as  unfriendly  to  agriculture,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  with  Mr  Kerr,  *  that  as  the  whole  lower  diftrid,  generally 
fpeaking,  ripens  its  gr.iin  crops  as  perfeflly,  and  very  nearly  as 
early  as  any  part  of  Britain  north  of  the  Humber,  the  climate 
cannot  be  a  bad  one. '  Every  variety  of  foil  is  to  be  found  within 
the  county ;  and,  along  the  banks  of  Tweed,  Whittadder  artd 
Blackadder,  there  are  extcnfive  trails  of  fine  deep  loam,  but  none 
of  a  chalky  or  calcareous  nature. 

In  the  fcftion  upon  foils,  Mr  Kerr  gives  fome  obfervations  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

;  '  A  peculiar  kind  of  soil  occurs  in  many  places,  which  is  apt  to 
dieceive  even  experienced  agriculturists,  having  a  fine  free  appear- 
ance, and  often  of  considerable  depth,  but  wanting  consistency  or 
feQnacity ;  in  other  words,  not  having  a  sufficient  admixture  of  clay 
in  its  composition  to  enable  it  to  retain  manure  or  moisture.  This 
soil  is  provincially  termed  deaf,  and  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
finely  pulverized  sand  of  various  shades  of  brown, — sometimes,  espe- 
cially when  wet,  almost  black,  like  fine  garden  mould.  This  is  most 
extremely  infertile,  and  very  speedily  exhausts  or  consumes  muck,  or 
&rm-yard  manure.  Under  superior  management,  it  may  be  brought 
to  carry  tolerable  crops  of  turnips  and  grass ;  but  the  grain  crops 
upon  it  are  invariably  false  in  the  car,  and  its  grass  is  extremely  liable 
to  become  quite  dry,  as  if  burnt  up,  in  droughts  of  any  endurance. 

*  On  the  suggestion  of  an  eminent  agriculturist,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention,  that  die  texture  of  the  last  described  soil  might  be  com- 
pletely altered,  and  most  materially  ameliorated,  by  the  application 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clay  marl,  which  would  ensure  its  future 
fertility.  Yet,  in  general,  little  of  that  valuable  substance  is  pro- 
curable in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  soils ;  and  to  carry 
the  necessary  quantity  of  clay  marl  from  any  considerable  distance, 
vrould  be  attended  by  an  expense  which  could  not  be  warranted  by 
almost  any  degree  of  amelioration. 

.  *  In  cytiTy  quarter  oi  the  county,  moors  occur  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  from  several  diousand  acres  to  patches  of  two  or  three  acres, 
jjjid  even  considerably  less  thim  an  acre.  In  the  low  country,  these 
are  usually  on  the  ilat  tops  of  the  isolated  or  detached  hills,  but  arc 
often  interspersed  among  the  vale  lands.  They  are  composed  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  soil :  for  the  tei-m  mooj-  is  extremely  vague  in  its  use 
and  sfgnification.  Some  are  of  a  tliin  poor  clay,  upon  a  bad  till 
bottom  ;  others  of  a  thin  surface  of  peat  moss,  wasted  to  a  kind  of 
^iack  light  earth,  often  mhed  w[th  sand,  upon  a  subsoil  of  impervi- 
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ous  till,  or  a  compiicted  clayey  sand,  apparently  ferruginous  like    ^ 
bad  species  of  sandstone  not  perfectly  lapidified.    This  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  subsoil  is  provincially  called  Moor-band^  and»  like  the  coar^ 
clay  or  till  bottom,  is  absolutely  impervious  to  water ;  hence*  tbtf 
thui  superincumbent  peat  soil  is  a  soil  mortar  in  wet  weather,  and 
becomes  sterily  dry  in  droughts  of  the  most  moderate  continuance. 

*•  Another  kind  of  soil  called  dry  mour,  found  in  many  places,  is 
composed  of  a  tlu'n  sandy,  or  gravel  soil,  upon  a  free  bottom.  This 
is  susceptible  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  and  is  lessening  eyery 
where  by  that  means,  where  not  too  elevated  on  the  Lammermoor 
hills,  to  defray  the  expense.  When  improved,  this  becomes  a  turnip 
soil. 

*  The  hills  of  Lauderdale  and  Lammermoor  are  usually  denomi- 
nated the  tnoorsy  and,  where  unimproved,  are  partly  covered  by  sound 
short  natural  giass,  forming  excellent  hill  pasture  for  sheep,  diat  are 
sufficiently  active  and  hardy  for  such  exposed  situations.  Where  of 
sufficient  depth  of  soil,  and  not  in  too  high  elevations,  these  may  btt 
improved  into  tolerable  turnip  soil,  and  very  much  ameliorated  as 
pasture  land  ;  and  extensive  tracts  of  this  kind  of  moor  have  bee& 
so  improved,  or  actually  are  under  a  course  of  improvement. 

'  Other  moor  or  hill  lands  are  productive  of  a  rank  coarse  grasi, 
intermingled  with  various  species  of  rushes,  generally  called  oents 
and  sprats,  and  v  ith  other  marsh  plants,  which  make  tolerably  good 
summer  pasture  for  small  black  cattle.  By  judicious  draining,  and 
other  means  of  improvement,  tlic  herbage  of  this  kind  of  moor  roay 
be  mucli  amendtr  J,  and  even  converted  to  healtliy  sheep  pastuve,  or,* 
by  means  of  irrigation,  miglit  be  made  productive  of  hay,  where 
that  improving  process  is  practicable. 

'  Large  extents  upon  the  hills  or  moors  are  overgrown  with  heath, 
provincially  named  hvaihvr^  quasi  the  heath  plant ;  and  some  by  furze 
or  gorse,  provincially  called  whins.  The  value  or  fertility  of  such 
lands  may  be  generally  assumed  as  in  direct  proportion  to  the  vi- 
gour with  which  tiiese  plants  grow.  Hence,  wherever  they  vegetate 
luxuriantly,  improvement  may  very  reasonably  be  expected  to  an- 
swer ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  these  are  stinted  and  scanty  in 
their  growth,  the  soil  may  be  considered  as  too  barren  to  repay  the 
expenses  of  cultivation.  Broom  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  dry  sandy 
soil,  and  sound  free  bottom  ;  and  where  this  plant  grows  tall,  thick, 
and  strong,  if  other  circumstances  are  favourable,  the  soil  may  al- 
most 'certainly  be  improved  into  tolerably  good  turnip  and  grass 
land.  Ferns,  like  hn^om,  affect  deep  dry  soil,  upon  a  sound  hot-* 
torn,  and  may  therefore  be  c(jnsidered  an  indication,  that  the  place 
of  their  vigorous  growth  is  worthy  of  attention. 

*  After  judicious  improvement  upon  tolerably  good  soil,  heatfan^' 
never  returns,  unless  tlie  vegetative  powers  of  the  soil  have  beien  ex-  " 
hausted  by  over-cropping.     But,  after  the  most  perfectly  devised 
and  well  executed  system  of  improvement,  when  land  which  fbrmet-* ' 
ly  carried  whins  or  brvem  is  laid  dowa  to  grass,  the  seeds  of  ittt^" 
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S9  remaining  in  the  soil,  are  sure  to  vegetate,  and  to  become 
lesome.  If  left  to  themselves,  they  vnA.  soon  again  usurp  the 
jven  more  abundantly  than  before  it  was  cultivated  and  im* 
d.  But  constant  attention  to  pull  up  the  seedling  plants  by 
after  rainy  weather,  when  the  soil  is  thoroughly  drenched  and 
tender,  will  completely  eradicate  these  plants  in  a  few  years, 
i  a  moderate  expense, — so  long  only,  however,  as  the  land  re- 
in grass.  When  broken  up  again  for  tillage,  the  seeds  of  these 
>,  which  still  remain  in  the  soil,  and  are  again  brought  within 
getative  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  weather,  will  now 
;  and  it  will  require  the  repetition  of  similar  attentions,  to  pre- 
hese  new  seedlings  from  usurping  possession  of  the  soil,  in  ex- 
Q  of  the  cultivated  herbage.  A  long  continued  series  of  good 
!  husbandry  is  necessary  for  effectually  eradicating  these  plants 
and  in  which  they  have  largely  shed  their  almost  imperishable 
imperishable  in  any  known  length  of  time,  while  buried  in 
1,  below  the  vivifying  influences  of  the  sun  and  air,  but  uni- 
r  vegetating  whenever  these  influences  reach  them,  in  conse-^ 
•  of  turning  them  up  by  the  plough.  *  p.  31 — 35. 
er  describing  the  state  of  property,  Mr  Kerr  offers  the  fol- 
?  judicious  observations. 

any  of  the  landed  gentlemen  reside  Upon  tlieir  estates,  either 
>ally,  or  at  least  occasionally,  and  cultivate  a  portion  of  their 
ands  for  conveniently  supplying  their  families  and  stables, 
even  pursue  the  practice  of  agriculture  extensively,  with  great 
md  judgment.  There  cannot  Certainly  be  a  more  rational,  or 
rontinually  varying  and  amusing  occupation  of  time,  for  the 
lent  of  a  country  gentleman,  than  the  detailed  superin tendance 
icultural  pursuits,  united  with  attention  to  the  improvement 
ibellishment  of  his  estate,  by  enclosing  and  planting.  With- 
s  healtliful  and  interesting  employment,  a  man  of  keen  mind 
dependent  fortune,  residing  in  the  country,  must  resort  to  the 
:ional  amusements  of  hunting  and  shooting,  or  to  the  dull  pur- 
F  angling,  to  occupy  his  vacant  time. 

considerable  number  of  farmers  in  this  county  have  become 
jtors  of  respectable  estates,  acquired  by  their  own,  or  their  fi- 
iuccessful  and  enlightened  industry ;  and  they  still  continue  to 
pon  their  own  lands,  and  on  farms  belonging  to  other  pro- 
5,  the  same  unremitting  judicious  attentions,  by  which  they, 
my  of  tlieir  brediren,  have  realized  handsome  independences, 
farming,  at  least  in  this  and  other  improved  districts,  is  not 
be  carried  on,  either  for  the  interest  of  landlord  or  tenant, 
with  the  command  of  a  respectable  capital,  and  directed  by 
lus  and  persevering  industry. 

has  been  reported  of  a  great  landed  proprietor  in  a  distant 

,  that  he  expressed  high  indignation  on  hearing  Ihat  one  of  his 

had  bought  a  small  estato ;  supposing,  doubtless,  that  on 

icasioiis  the  tenantry  must  have  enjoyed  profits  from  their  pos- 

M  m  2  sessions. 
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bessionsy  which,  under  other  circumstances  of  xnanagemcnty  might 
iiave  gone  into  tlie  coffers  of  their  landlords.  But  our  more  enlist- 
cned  Berwickshire  proprietors  know  well,  were  their  tenantry  to  have 
insecure  holdings,  and  to  be  always  racked  to  tlie  utmost  possiUe 
payment,  they  could  neither  improve  their  farms,  nor  acquire  any 
opulence^  and  consequently  could  not  give  large  advances  of  rent 
upon  every  successive  lease,  to  enrich  their  landlords.  Were  itpo8« 
siblc  to  reduce  the  present  afHuent  iuid  intelligent  race  of  farmers,  to 
tlie  miserable  situiition  of  our  ancient  teinders  and  ihirders^  or  of  the 
mdnijers  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  instead  of  thereby  adding 
to  their  own  riches,  proprietors  would  reduce  themselves  to  deserved 
beggary,  along  with  their  oppressed  dependants ;  and,  if  universally 
followed,  would  involve  their  country  in  certain  ruin.  In  this  re- 
port, the  connexion  between  English  landlords  and  their  tenants  at 
will,  and  the  consequent  necessary  imperfection  of  husbandry,  where- 
I'ver  tliat  system  prevails,  cannf>t  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  yet  it 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  such  tenantry  never  can  improve  the 
land  to  the  utmost,  Hud  can  never,  therefore,  afford  to  pay  the  full 
iVTital  value  for  which  their  pos>sessions  would  let,  under  the  security 
of  leiixs  of  reasoniible  endurance.'     p.  51,  52. 

\Ve  do  not  kiiOvv  the  landed  proprietor  alluded  to  in  the  fore- 
ji'olng  j)ast;.ige  ;  but,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be 
liis  rank,  the  justice  of  Mr  Kerr's  observations  must  be  admitted 
by  every  ilLeral-minded  person.  To  cultivate  arable  land,  re- 
(^uiros  such  a  large  capital  stock>  that  he  who  farms  extensively 
t  -laid  live  decently  upon  the  interest  of  that  stock,  without  run- 
iiintT  any  rikk,  or  undertaking  any  trouble.  Now,  when  that 
stock  is  devoted  to  the  cuhivation  of  (he  soil,  its  owner  is  certainly 
entitled  to  expect  some  reward  for  his  trouble ;  and,  if  active  and 
indu.strious,  even  to  save  money>  which  he  may  either  lay  out  in 
t]ie  purchase  of  land,  or  in  any  other  way  more  agreeable  to  his 
v.'ishos.  And  wliat  ri;;ht  has  tJie  proprietor  of  such  land  to  conv- 
fl  lin  at  the  success  oi  his  tenant  ?  None  at  all.  He  has  rather 
caiije  to  rejoice  at  having  got  a  good  tenant ; — one  who  is  capa- 
hl:'  oi  cultivating  the  land  in  a  sufficient  manner ;-— one  who  is 
jible  to  mrike  good  his  engagements ; — and,  in  short,  one  who 
coi.joins  patient  industry  and  judicious  activity.  No  estate  in 
[Britain  was  ever  improved  by  poor  tenants  ;  and  as  seldom  has 
any  been  injured  by  tODants  of  a  different  description.  BesideSi 
were  the  subject  viewed  in. a  dificrcnt  light,  it  might  be  asked^ 
ui)on  what  pretence  should. proprietors  feel  indignation  at  the  pro- 
tiperiry  of  their  tenants  ?  Land,  like  every  other  commodity,  is 
ncuv  disposed  of  for  a  limited  term,  at  the  very  highest  price  it 
will  bring  in  the  public  market,  if  the  market  value  of  the  arti- 
cle increases  After  the  bargain  is  concluded,  is  the  tenant  to  be 
biiuned  for  cv.ch  an  ultcraticn  ?      Certainly  not.      Had  marketj^ 
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taken  a  diiFerent  course,  and  the  value  of  land  been  depressed/ 
the  tenant's  rage  might,  with  equal  proprietyi  and  with  much 
more  reason,  have  been  excited  against  the  proprietor.  The  one 
may  be  ruined  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  land ;  whereas  the  other, 
from  the  nature  of  our  laws,  is  always  sure  of  receiving  the  sum 
stipulated,  if  it  can  be  found  upon  the  premises ;  consequently 
can  never  suffer  a  material  loss,  even  though  the  tenant  may  be 
ruined  and  beggared. 

Speaking  of  the  Property-tax,  Mr  Kerr  favours  us  with  se- 
veral just  and  appropriate  remarks  on  the  consequences  of  that 
tax  to  the  tenantry  of  Scotland.  Were  tenants  actually  in 
possession  of  the  income  for  which  they  are  rated,  few  would 
complain  at  being  assessed  one  tenth  thereof  m  support  of  the 
public  service ;  but,  as  income  is  rarely  drawn  from  land  equal 
to  one  half  of  rent ;  and  as,  in  numberless  cases,  especially  in 
the  first  years  of  a  lease,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  income 
can  be  derived  from  land,  a  revision  of  the  act,  by  which  it  is  laid 
on,  seems  to  be  a  necessary  measure.  At  all  events,  the  tax  is  an 
unequal  one  ;  and  it  must  remain  so  till  a  Court  of  Appeal  is  ap- 
pointed, before  which  tenants  may  be  heard,  and  have  their  griev- 
ances redressed.  Even  though  the  criterion  assumed  for  ascer- 
taining income  was  considerably  modified,  the  tenantry  must  suf- 
fer, unless  a  Court  of  Appeal  is  erected.  No  doubt,  if  the  cri- 
terion was  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  rent,  or  even  to  one  third, 
as  suggested  at  the  meeting  of  Scotch  Members  of  Parlianf>ent  in 
London,  the  sufferings  of  individuals  would  be  lessened :  but 
why  a  tenant  should  be  assessed  for  income  which  he  does  not 
actually  possess,  and  why  a  distinction  should  be  made  betwixt 
him  and  a  trader,  are  questions  of  political  economy,  too  mystt:- 
rious  for  us  to  investigate. 

Mr  Kerr  says — 

•  It  cannot  be  overlooked,  that  the  system  by  which  the  property- 
tax  is  assessed  upon  farmers,  does  not  appear  to  be  equitably  parallel 
to  that  which  regulates  its  exaction  upon  tlie  other  classes  of  the 
community.     For  farmers,  the  utmost  stretch  of  their  rents,  or  the 
utmost  valuatioit  which  their  lands  would  bear,  in  prospect  rf  a  r.t'U- 
lease,  is  assumed  as  the  measure  for  their  payment.     In  this  w.iy, 
they  are  made  to  pay  a  large  per  ceiitagc  upon  a  pri'vumed  income, 
of  \^iiich  tliey  very  often  do  not  enjoy  a  half,  a  qiiarter,  or  an  ciglirh 
part,  more  especially  during  the  Hri>t  five,  six,  t)r  seven  years  ct  ,} 
new  lease,  upon  a  farm  that  rc<juires  cxtenLive  and  costly  impii^f'- 
ments.     So  far  fioni  a  farnu-r,  in  such  clrcumstanci's,  cnjoyipg  ar.y 
income,  commensurable  by  the  amount  of  liis  rent,  it  fMiens  h:i|^- 
pens,  that,  to  pay  leni,  wages,  and  tares,  to  mainLifin  h\z  farrjily 
with  the  utmost  Init^aiity,  and  to  :n>pn»ve  hU  land,h«*  bas  to  rxpoiid 
for  several  yeari  irojn  hi,  ca]-'!..'!,  or  by  iv:  •  >  cl'  bcr:  ■•./'^d  n.ouc":. 
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a  sum  little,  if  at  all  inferior,  to  liis  actual  rent ;  often  much  larger. 
In  this  caso,  certainly,  and  until  his  debt,  or  capital,  is  replacedi 
from  the  cxcrescing  produce  of  his  farming  improvements,  he  may 
be  fairly  and  equitably  pronounced  to  have  no  property  producing 
mcome,  that  ought,  in  justice,  td  become  the  subject  of  taxation, 
upon  the  general  principles  of  rlie  propcity-tax,  as  applicable  to  all 
other  descriptions  of  subjects.  Upon  a  farming  concern  of  the  above 
description,  carried  on  by  a  cf>partnery,  there  certainly  could  be  no 
profits  to  divide,  so  long  as  its  affairs  continued  in  the  predicament 
here  founded  on.  The  farmer's  proportit^n  of  the  property-tax  ought 
to  be  levied  upon  his  actual  profits,  precisely  as  in  the  cases  of  ma- 
nufacturers and  merchants ;  and  surely  a  merchant  or  manufacturer, 
V  I:(^  has  adventured  a  large  capital  upon  a  distant  voyage,  would 
ivit  be  assessed  to  the  property- tax  on  that  adventure,  undl  the  re- 
rinns  of  the  proceeds  had  produced  an  actual  profit. 

*  Farmers,  like  all  other  men  engaged  in  business,  besides  the  dif- 
ferences already  mentioned,  and  tliose  which  arise  from  adverse  sea- 
sons and  fluctuations  of  markets,  are  liable  to  losses  in  trade  from 
the  bankruptcy  of  corn-de:ilers,  butchers,  wool-buyers  and  jobbers 
in  sheep  and  cattle.  But  by  the  present  principles  of  the  property- 
\^\^  as  ajiplicahle  to  them,  they  are  compelled  to  pay  as  much  un- 
der die  most  adverse  circuniiitunces,  even  though  tottering  upon  the 
blink  of  ruin,  as  when  their  aflairs  are  prospering  to  the  utmost  of 
their  v.islies.  All  otlier  descriptions  of  the  subjects  are  exempted 
from  the  property-tax  under  sucli  circumstances  of  loss,  in  so  far  as 
these  tend  to  diminish  or  annihilate  their  yearly  incomes. 

'  Three  hypothetical  cases  mav  be  stated,  for  which  parallels  may 
be  found,  with  innnire  intermediate  gradations,  in  most  thriving  a^ 
giicultural  dijLricts.  A.  B.,  towards  the  close  of  an  advantageous 
le.ise,  pays  1000/.  a  year  of  rent ;  his  farm  is  valued  fur  the  proper- 
ty-tax at  2000/.  ;  and  he  perhaps  derives  1500/.  a  year,  profit  from 
his  farm.  C.  D.  has  entered  to  an  improved  farm  at  2000/.  a  year 
of  rent,  and  i»erhaps  clears  oOO/.  a  year  of  profit.  E.  F.  has  taken 
possession  of  a  farm  at  a  rent  (>f  20(X)/.  a  year,  rcc'uiring  extensive 
iinprovenients,  from  which  he  can  derive  no  profits  whatever  for  se- 
> ejal  years,  and  on  which  he  must  expend  perhaps  5000/.  of  capital 
before  lie  can  possibly  loi»k  even  for  tlie  commencement  of  reim- 
bursement, far  less  for  any  actual  profit.  All  these  three,  hovrever, 
?»re  chargeable  to  the  property-tax,  upon  similar  hypothetical  princi- 
ples of  presumed  profit ;  while,  in  strict  equity,  A.  B.  ought  to  pay 
three  times  as  much  as  C.  D.  ;  and  E.  F.  ought  to  be  exempted. 
Such,  unquestionably,  would  be  the  relative  situation  of  these  three, 
Tvere  tliey  merchants,  manufacturers,  or  West  India  planters,  in  si- 
milar ciicumstances  as  to  profit.  *     p.  55 — 57. 

The  nature  oi  feukrylding  beinn  somewhat  different  from  the 
tenure  called  copyhnlding  in  England,  we  extract  the  following 
paragraph  for  the  information  of  ovir  Er.glish  rcacers. 

*  FeuhoUirfg.'-r^ 


}^-  ff  ^^  Couniy  qf  Berwick.  S%4i 

*  F^oUing.'-^GTezt  numbers  of  small  properties»  and  even  somt 
#f  considerable  extent,  are  held  by  feu-rights,  or  by  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  charter,  infeftment,  and  sasine,  under  those  who  hold  direct- 
ly from  the  crown  or  prince.  In  those  cases,  the  immediate  holder 
from  the  crown  or  prince  is  caUed  the  subject- superior ;  and  the  per- 
son holding  under  him  is  termed  tlie  fcuar,  or  subvassal.  This  last 
is  absolute  owner  of  the  soil,  and  of  every  thing  or  circumstance 
connected  with  it,  de  ccelo  ad  centrum;  and  is  said  to  possess  the  do- 
minium lUile^  while  the  superior  has  right  only  to  the  naked  superio- 
rity, called  dominium  directum^  but  which  includes  the  whole  politic** 
4I  rights  attached  to  the  property ;  unless  when  the  superior  has 
reserved,  in  the  original  grant,  certain  rents  and  casualties  of  supe- 
riority J  or  where  he  may  have  reserved  the  mines  and  minerals,  with 
die  right  of  searching  for  and  working  these,  upon  payment  of  sur- 
face-damages. The  vassal,  upon  th«  transmission  of  the  feu  into 
new  hands  by  succession,  is  bound  to  take  out  new  investitures  from 
the  superior,  in  tlie  nature  of  a  charter,  with  consequent  infeftment 
and  sasine,  on  payment  of  the  ordinary  fees,  and  one  year's  feu-rent, 
as  fine  of  renewal.  When  the  property  changes,  by  sale,  to  what 
is  called  a  singular  successor,  a  different  fine  becomes  due  to  the  su- 
perior, which  is  either  legal  or  conventional,  but  is  never  arbitrary, 
pr  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  By  paction,  the  original  ,g^ant,  or  feu- 
disposition,  often  determines  the  amount  of  this  fine, — usually  the 
payment  of  one  year's  feu  duty  in  addition.  When  that  is  not  the 
case,  the  law  has  fixed  it  at  a  full  year's  real  rental  value  of  the  sub- 
ject at  tlie  time  of  renewal.  These  dues  are  termed  casualties  of 
superiority,  as  only  happening  contingently.  *     p.  68,  69. 

•  Under  the  head  of  General  Remarks^  section  5tli,  chap.  3d, 
w^  have  several  excellent  strictures  upon  a  subject  which  some 
years  ago  met  with  much  discussion.  We  are  clear  that  all  farm- 
servants,  who  are  married  and  in  possession  of  a  house,  ought  to 
Lave  cows  kept  for  them  by  their  masters  ;  because  a  full  supply 
of  milk  is  of  great  advantage  in  rearing  their  families :  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  hostile  to  the  measure  of  giving  them 
ground,  especially  for  raising  winter  food ;  considering  evety 
thing  of  that  nature  not  only  as  injurious  to  agriculturCi  but 
unfriendly  to  the  interest  of  the  cottager.  The  same  things  may 
be  stated  against  the  absurd  measure  recommended  by  some  peo- 
ple, of  taking  cottages  out  of  the  farmer's  hand,  which,  if  gene- 
rally carried  into  execution,  would  in  fact  be  productive  of  ^he 
most  mischievous  consequences. 

*  Much  has  been  said,  of  late  years,  about  accommodating  'the 
laborious  poor  witli  small  patches  of  ground  for  cultivation,  and  giv- 
ing a  cow's  grass  to  each  CDttager,  certainly  with  the  most  bencvo- 
lent  intentions.  The  reporter  is  anxious  to  avoid  all  controversial 
matters,  and  wishes  merely  to  describe  the  actual  state  of  liefwtck- 
ihire  as  relative  to  agriculture  ;.  yet  he  hopes  a  few  generiilobsej-va- 
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tions  on  this  subject  will  not  be  considered  as  stepping  beyond  hit 
province.  Day-labourers  have  no  leisure  for  attending  to  the  cultir 
vation  of  any  extent  of  land  ;  and  therefore  a  small  garden  for  por 
tatoes,  for  cabbages,  and  other  pot-herbs,  is  perfectly  sufficient  for 
tlie  accommodation  of  each.  Any  thing  further  would  brcsJc  in  up- 
on their  time  of  labour  for  hire  ;  and  the  farm-work  of  Berwickshire- 
is  fully  sufficient,  in  all  seasons,  for  all  that  are  willing  to  work. 

*  For  grazing  the  cows  of  such  villagers  as  choose  to  have  that 
accommodation,  small  grass  fields  may  always  be  hired  yearly »  in 
this  county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  town  and  village ;  and 
it  is  now  very  common  for  the  villagers  to  form  clubs  or  copartneries^ 
for  taking  such  pasture-fields  at  the  annual  auctions,  for  their  cows- 
and  horses.  The  Berwickshire  accommodations  for  married  servants^ 
in  regard  to  cows  and  potatoe  grounds,  have  been,  already  slightly 
noticed,  and  will  be  more  particularly  explained  in  another  division 
of  the  report. 

*  Were  a  day-labourer  provided  in  a  cow's  grass,  and  land  for 
cultivation  at  an  undervalue,  besides  tlic  obvious  loss  to  the  proprie- 
tor, it  would,  for  the  most  p:irt,  render  him  lazy,  and  useless  to  the 
•leighbourhood ;  he  would  either  be  in  constant  miserable  poverty, 
irom  his  indolence,  or  so  independent  that  he  would  refuse  to  work, 
iniless  paid  rnuch  beyond  the  average  wages.     To  make  him  a  small 
firmer  at  an  adequate  rent,  would  deprive  the  tenantry  of  his  labour 
altogether,  and  would  force  him  to  work  far  beyond  the  ordinary  ex- 
ertions, to  enable  him  to  live  in  misery,  and  to  pay  the  ordinary 
xents.     Such  a  plan,  in  this  county  at  least,  would  establish  a  new, 
clifss  in  rural  society,  for  wliich  tliere  is  no  place,  in  tlie  present  scan- 
ty population.     Even  were  the  population  superabundant,  it  is  very 
questionable  if  such  a  description  or"  people  would  be  useful  to  the 
community,  or  decently  comf<:>rtable  lo  tliemsclves  and  families.     In 
years  of  ordinary  fertility,  tLey  might  make  shift  to   subsist ;  but^ 
in  years  C'f  scarcity,  they  v.oulJ  neccisarily  be  subjected  to  misery 
and  famine,  and  would  at  all  times  ii.tercept  the  su])plies  from  the 
jiianufacturers,  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  the  military  and  ma- 
liume  protectors  of  tlie  country.     Every  one  of  tliem  can  at  present 
procure,  at  the  current  price,  as  much  ground  as  suffices  to  grow  po- 
tatoes for  tlieir  families,  and  may,  if  they  choose,  keep  cows  on  the 
principles  already  stated.     Even  the  usefulness  of  cow-keeping  in 
Linall  villages,  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  demand  for  milk ;  and  it 
}.as  happened  frequently,  from  tlie  supply  being  beyond  thcdemand, 
that  village  cows  have  not  nearly  paid  their  expenses.    In  every  parish, 
the  justices  ought  rigidly  to  debar  the  keeping  of  cov/s  or  horses  by 
:jch  cottagers  as  have  not  taken  adequate  pastui-e  for  their  regular 
ziiiiintenance ;  as  some,  under  pretence  of  pasturing  by  road  sides, 
ffc  guilty  of  great  depredations  on  the  neighbouring  farmers;  turn- 
ing in  their  cattle  under  night,  even  into  hay   fields  and  standing 

oi  n,  and  stealing  clover,  hay  and  corn  sheaves. 
*  Were  those  labourers  or  hinds,  who  belong  to  the  continually  re- 
curring 
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curring  operations  of  agriculture  on  each  famiy  to  be  placed  in  situ* 
ations  either  altogether,  or  even  partially  independent  of  the  respect 
live  farmers  to  whom  they  are  attached,  instead  of  assistants  they 
-would  become  incumbrances,  and  would  completely  counteract  the 
tenants'  power  of  cultivating  their  farms  with  energy  and  propriety. 
They  would  eflFectually  prevent  the  farmers  from  thriving,  from  do» 
ing  justice  to  their  land,  and,  consequently,  from  paying  any  thing 
like  adequate  rents  ;  and  would  themselves  ultimately  become  use- 
less, dissipated,  and  worthless  paupers.  As  well  might  the  legisla- 
ture impose  upon  the  nobility  and  gentry  a  set  of  privileged  caach- 
men,  butlers,  and  land-stewards,  independent  of  their  controul,  as 
that  the  great  landlords  should  fix  cottagers  upon  their  tenants^  as 
hinds  or  ploughmen,  hedgers  and  labourers)  over  whom  the  imme- 
diate masters  had  no  direct  command,  and  could  not  turn  them  off 
for  better  behaved  servants.  To  follow  out  this  subject,  would  lead 
to  discussions  for  which  the  reporter  has  neither  room  nor  inclination.  * 
p.  104 — 106. 

Mr  Kerr  warmly  supports  what  is  called  the  ^alternate  system 
of  husbandry,  and  describes  the  benefits  flowing  from  it  with  sinr 
gular  precision. 

*  In  the  occupation  of  their  land  by  the  tenants  and  by  farming 
proprietors,  so  generally  as  to  be  almost  universal,  aration  and  pas- 
turage follow  each  other  alternately,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both. 
By  means  of  the  former,  rich  crops  of  grain  are  raised,  and  abund- 
ant store  of  turnips,  clover  and  cultivated  grasses  are  supplied  for 
the  winter  food  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  By  the  latter,  thp  soil 
is  continually  renovated,  and  preserved  in  vigorous  fertility.  And 
by  tliis  alternation,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  detailed  hereafter^ 
much  larger  quantities  of  beef  and  mutton  and  grain  are  produced 
for  market  than  could  be  derived  from  the  two  branches  constantly 
pursued  on  the  same  quantity  of  equal  land,  in  separate  farms,  or 
on  sepai-ate  fixed  portions  of  the  same  farm. 

*  Under  this  system  of  alternation,  judiciously  conducted,  it  may 
confidently  be  asserted,  that  a  farm,  of  1000  acres,  for  instance* 
will  raise  as  much  grain  as  one  of  equal  size  entirely  under  perpe- 
tual tillage,  and  will  produce,  in  addition,  as  much  beef  and  mut- 
ton and  wool,  as  a  separate  farm  of  200  to  300  acres  under  permar 
nent  grass.  If  this  estimation  be  well  founded,  of  which  the  re* 
porter  has  no  doubt,  this  alternate  system  is  obviously  of  superior 
profit  to  the  tenantry  in  the  first  place,  to  the  landed  interest  second*- 
arily,  by  increased  rents,  and  to  tlie  public  ultimately  and  always^ 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  beyond  what  can  be  pro- 
duced from  the  two  branches  separately  pursued  on  the  same  extent 
of  equal  land. 

*  The  erfects  of  this  superior  system  upon  the  floating  and  acca^ 
xnulating  active  husbandry  stock  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  upon  the 
facilities  for  c.icouraging  and  supplying  an  increasing  population,  fo^: 

extending 
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extending  manufactures  and  commerce,  for  rcplacinr  the  men  tha^ 
are  lost  to  the  state  in  war,  navigation  and  colonization,  and  {<ft  as- 
sisting to  support  the  continually  increasing  pressure  of  financial  ar« 
rangements,  must  be  vast.  These  effects  form  the  commeacement 
of  a  solid  system  of  political  arithmetic,  in  a  continually  advancing 
ratio  of  amelioration,  which  belongs  not  to  the  present  object  to  in- 
vestigate, and  which  tlie  reporter  gladly  leaves  to  be  prosecuted  b^ 
otliers  more  conversant  in  such  studies  and  discussions*  *    p.  1 14— 16* 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  which  professes  to  treat  of  enclwutigt  Mr 
Ken  mentions,  that  a  great  part  of  Coldingham  moor,  divided  in 
1777,  his  boen  found  unimproveable  by  the  plough,  and  thinks 
that,  ^  hsd  the  money  hid  out  in  abortive  attempts  to  improve 
that  w.istc  into  good  cinrn  and  grass  ].ind,  been  judiciously  em* 
ployed  in  fencing  and  planting  the  whole,  it  wouM,  by  this  time, 
hnve  amply  ropaid  thrice  the  value  of  its  fee- simple,  and  all 
charges,  with  compound  interest.  *  Here  we  perfectly  agr^e  with 
him.  The  account  of  the  division  of  Chirnsidc  Common,  may 
be  useful  to  our  ccaders ;  therefore,  shall  be  presented  entire  in 
next  Number. 

A  very  good  account  of  the  process  of  summer  fallow  is  given  ; 
and  it  is  with  justice  maintained,  *  of  every  farmer  on  strong 
soil,  that  his  affluence  and  prosperity  will  always  be  in  direct  pro« 
portion  to  the  extent  and  excellence  of  his  fallow  break,  every 
thing  else  being  well  conducted. '  Sentiments  of  this  nature  are 
so  congenial  with  those  repeatedly  urged  in  this  work,  that  we 
cannot  help  recommending  the  section  which  contains  them  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  antifallowists.  The  turnip  system  of 
Berwickshire  is  also  amply  illustrated  ;  but,  as  wc  have  more 
than  once  explained  that  system  at  considerable  length,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  it  at  this  time. 

Speaking  of  soiling,  Mr  Kerr  expresses  a  favourable  opinion  of 
that  practice.     He  says — 

*  It  is  geKerally  allowed,  that  soiling  is  singularly  advantageous. 
By  it  the  same  quantity  of  stock  can  be  fed  from  a  greatly  less  ex- 
tent of  land,  than  by  pasture.  A  large  quantity  of  excellent  dis- 
pnsahle  muck  is  produced,  at  a  season  when  none  at  all  can  be  had 
v.Ibout  that  practice  ;  and  which  muck,  produced  by  tlie  same  stock 
tji;  pasture,  would  be  scattered  over  the  grass  land  ;  much  of  it  wast- 
ed hv  evaporation,  and  much  of  it  carried  away  by  insects.  Besides, 
t:>.it  the  pa:;L-irage  of  horses  is  apt  to  injure  sheep  stock  going  on  the 
ji;.':*  hrr.J. 

*  This  soiling  procesr?,  however,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  clover  crop ; 
.i.J  the  tares  or,ly  serve  the  highly  useful  purpose  of  continuadoA 
bel'Aoen  tlio  i.\vo  cuttings  of  that  crop. 

*  The  val;io  i){  an  acre  of  tares  may  probably  be  equal  to  that  of 
n  arrc  of  clovt/r ;  and  may  average  fronj  six  to  eight  guineas,  ac- 


cording to  ill'?  soil  and  seasons. 
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<  In  summer  1806>  the  reporter  kept  six  work  horses  and  a  xidmg 
poxicy  in  the  fold-yard  upon  cut  clover  and  tares,  for  four  months  ; 
and  having  fortunately  preserved  the  memorandum  of  the  extent  of 
ground  cut  for  this  purpose,  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  something 
like  an  estimate  of  the  advantage.  Two  acres  of  first  crop  of  clover 
■were  expended,  and  half  an  acre  of  tares  before  the  clover  would 
cut  a  second  time.  These,  at  seven  guineas  an  acre,  is  18/.  7s.  6d. 
It  required  twelve  acres  of  second  crop  clover  at  30s.  (18/.)  to  carry 
on  the  horses. 

*  The  expense  of  cutting  and  leading  may  certainly  be  considered 
as  fully  compensated  by  the  value  of  the  muck  produced ;  so  that 
the  whole  expense  of  feeding  seven  horses  during  four  months,  a- 
mounted  to  SG/  7s.  6d.  These  would  certainly  have  required  six 
acres  of  the  clover  in  pasture:  consuming  both  crops,  and  estimating 
these  at  die  same  value  with  tlie  two  cuttings,  8/.  17s.  an  acre,  the  horses 
would  have  cost,  for  the  same  period  at  pasture,  61/.  19s.  ;  leaving 
a  fair  profit  cf  25/.  lis.  6d.  in  favour  of  soiling  ;  or  S/.  1  .Ss.  for  each 
horse.  Could  the  same  plan  be  extended  on  me  same  farm,  to  its 
cows  and  young  cattle,  the  profit  upon  the  whole  would  fall  very 
little  short  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  upon  a  hundred  and  thirty 
acres.  But  soiling  to  that  extent  would  require  more  accommoda- 
tions than  the  farm  possesses,  and  would  too  much  interfere  with 
the  hay  crop,  which  cannot  be  wanted  for  winter  use. '     p.  26 1 -S. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  lime  and  marl  were  the  ba^ 
sis  of  Berwickshire  husbandry,  when  improvements  were  first 
introduced.  Lime  is  still  used  to  a  considerable  extent;  andj 
latterly,  a  new  practice  (new  in  Berwickshire  at  least)  has  been 
introduced,  of  mixing  it  with  good  earth,  and  apply mg  the  whole 
as  a  compost  to  the  soil.  This  is  a  commendable  way  of  using 
lime  in  the  second  stage  ;  therefore,  cannot  be  too  extensively 
followed,  whore  materials  are  at  hand.  Amongst  other  things, 
respcctiDg  lime,  Mr  Kerr  states,  that 

*  Lime  is  a  most  especial  foundation  of  the  improved  husbandry 
of  this  county,  into  which  it  is  almost  all  brought  from  the  soatk 
side  of  the  Tweed,  at  great  expense,  or  is  landed  at  the  port  of  Eyt- 
mouth  from  kilns  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland  and  Durluun. 
The  ordinary  allowance  to  the  acre  of  land,  which  has  not  been  te- 
cer.tly  limed,  is  from  thirty  to  forty  bolls  of  lime  shells  unslackedf 
each  containing  about  four  Winchester  bushels ;  and  consequently 
from  a  lumdred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Before  laying  on  the  land,  it  is  allowed  to  slack  in  the  air,  so 
far  at  loiut  as  to  fall  to  powder  ;  or  it  is  sometimes  slacked  by  w^ 
tor  led  for  the  ])iirposc\  When  in  a  powdery  state,  it  is  equably 
spread  over  the  land  from  tliC  carts  by  sliovels. 

'  Including  first  purch.;se,  carnage  home,  and  spreading,  liint 
rnay  fairly  be  reckoned  to  cost  on  an  average  half  a  crown  the  boll, 
IDr  scvcrpe':ce  halfpenny  the  bushel ;  so  that  the  expense  of  liming 
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an  acre  of  land  will  amount  to  from  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  ta 
six  guineas,  or  fiwe  pounds  on  the  average.  Hence,  to  go  com]^[ete- 
ly  and  effectually  over  a  farm,  of  six  hundred  acres,  may  fairly  be 
said  to  cost  tlie  farmer  three  thousand  pounds  ;  and  on  most  farms 
the  operation  has  to  be  repeated  once  during  a  nineteen  years  lease, 
at  an  expense  of  six  tliousand  pounds ;  averaging  about  three  hun- 
dred pounds  yearly  on  the  farm,  or  ten  shillings  yearly  on  each  acre. 

*  On  the  first  introduction  of  liming  in  this  county,  a  much  small- 
er quantity  was  found  efficient ;  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  bolls  was 
then  usually  given.  But  experience  shows  that,  on  repetition,  the 
dose  has  to  be  increased.  And  in  East  Lothian,  where  liming  has 
been  much  longer  generally  established  than  in  Berwickshire,  eighty 
bolls,  at  the  probable  expense  of  about  ten  pounds  the  acre,  are  said 
to  be  now  frequently  given.  In  that  county,  the  lime  is  now  often 
formed  into  a  compost,  by  mixture  with  earth,  either  the  surface  of 
a  thick  soiled  head  land,  or  gathered  from  old  hedge  banks,  road- 
sides, and  the  scourings  of  fence  ditches.  But  as  that  practice  has 
not  made  much  way  hitherto  in  tliis  county,  no  particular  account 
can  be  given  of  its  effects,  whicli  arc  said  to  be  highly  beneficial. 

*  Indeed,  since  the  first  draught  of  this  report  was  written,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  this  new  manner  of  applying 
lime,  mixed  with  earth  into  a  compost ;  and,  from  its  evidently  use- 
ful eflpects,  it  is  every  year  gaining  ground.  Farmers  in  every  cor- 
ner are  seen  anxiously  collecting  good  earth  from  every  accessible 
source,  and  forming  it  into  composts  with  quicklime;  which,  when 
intimately  mixed,  they  spread  over  the  land. '     p.  367 — 369. 

A  new  kind  of  manure  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Kerr,  viz,  spoilt 
herrings.  We  hope  that  herrings  are  not  often  spoilt ;  therefore 
seldom  used  as  manure  to  the  soil.  Still,  as  things  of  that  na- 
ture may  happen,  his  account  mav  be  acceptable. 

*  Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  a  cargo  of  spoilt  herrings  was  sold  for 
manure  at  Eyemouth,  of  which  tlie  reporter  procured  200  barrels. 
These  were  spread  upon  land  intended  for  turnip  fallow,  at  the  rate 
of  25  barrels  to  an  acre,  and  ploughed  under  before  winter.  In  the 
ensuing  spring,  when  the  land  came  to  be  again  ploughed,  hardly' 
tlie  smallest  vestige,  even  of  the  licaJs  and  bones,  were  to  be  seen. 
Witliout  any  other  manure,  tlic  turnips  turned  out  a  full  crop  ;  and 
the  subsequent  grain  and  grass  crops  were  perfectly  satisfactory. 
The  herrings  were  bought  for  less  than  a  shilling  a  barrel,  so  that 
the  land  was  manured  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  This,  however,  wsu 
a  mere  incident,  as  no  such  opportunity  may  ever  occur  again.  * 
p.  378. 

Some  excellent  observations  are  given  about  making  and  repair- 
ing roads,  with  a  correct  account  of  the  new  line  of  post  road 
betwixt  Berwick  and  Dunglass  bridge  ;  but  we  are  sorry  that  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  these  matters.     Upon  the  whole, 

it 
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a  fully  and,  we  believei  a  correcti  description  of  Berwickshire 
husbandry,  is  given  by  Mr  Kerr ;  and  the  only  fault  we  have  to 
the  performance  is,  that  it  is  rather  too  diffuse,  whilst  the  ar* 
rangement,  in  several  respects,  may  be  considered  as  somewhat 
complicated.  The  author,  however^  is  not  to  blame  for  these 
things ;  having  strictly  adhered  to  the  plan  prescribed  to  him 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture — a  plan  wherein  so  many  particu- 
lars are  involved,  as  to  render  the  drawing  up  of  a  county  re- 
port one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  can  be  undertaken.  la 
fact,  the  sections  are  now  so  wire-drawn,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
practicable to  avoid  repetition,  even  when  the  greatest  attention 
is  exercised  by  the  reporter.  N. 


jf  Sketch  of  the  Si^stem  of  Husbandry  adopted  in  the  most  hnproven 
Districts  of  Scotland  ;  and  a  General  View  of  the  Principles  ispon 
ivhich  it  is  founded.  Drawn  up  for  the  Consideration  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture^  with  a  view  of  explaining  how  far  that  System  is  ap» 
plicable  to  the  less  cultivated  Parts  of  England.  By  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Bart.     Edinburgh,  1809. 

The  husbandry  of  England,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  al- 
ways considered  to  be  much  superior  to  that  of  Scotland  ;  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  assign  reasons  why  that  primary  and  ne- 
cessary art  flourished  in  the  southern,  whilst  it  was  neglected  and 
despised  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island.  Circumstances,  of 
late,  however,  seem  to  be  completely  changed ;  for,  whilst  im- 
provements have  rapidly  spread  through  the  low  country  districts 
of  Scotland,  agriculture  in  England  has  generally  remained  in  its 
former  state,  except,  perhaps,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  one 
or  two  more  counties.  Were  there  the  slightest  doubt  concern- 
ing the  correctness  of  these  statements,  it  might  at  once  be  re* 
moved  by  a  reference  to  the  rents  actually  paid  in  both  countries  ; 
the  result  of  which  would  clearly  establish,  that  husbandry  must 
be  exercised  in  a  different  way  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  other** 
wise  those  concerned  would  soon  be  ruined  and  undone.  It  is 
believed,  that  many  English  proprietors  are  now  beginning  to  re- 
flect upon  these  matters,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to  draw  the  same 
advantages  from  their  landed  property  as  are  obtained  by  their 
Scottish  brethren.  To  explain  the  present  state  of  Scotch  bus- 
fcandry  is  therefore  the  object  of  Sir  John  Sinclair.  It  will  be 
more  difficult,  however,  to  explain  the  causes  which  have  re- 
tarded the  improvement  of  English  husbandry,  and  prevented  far* 
mers  from  paying  rents  of  the  same  amount  or  value  as  are  paid 
(ly  Scottish  farmers  in  every  quarter.    In  fact,  these  causes  are  of 
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a  complicated  nature,  though  we  trust  they  wilt  be  eluctdarH 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the  Honourable  Daroiiet  in  the  tresi- 
tisc  he  jis  now  preparing.  It  is  only  the  introduction  to  that 
treatise  which  is  now  bei^re  us ;  but,  judging  that  a  more  accept- 
able compliment  cannot  be  paid  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  we  select  his 
account  of  '  The  Causes  which  have  cotiiributed  to  tie  ExceUenci 
of  Scotch  Husbandn/.  * 

*  Various  reasons  may  be  assigned,  why  the  husbandry  of  ScQ^ 
land  should  be  of  a  superior  description. 

*  The  inferiority  of  its  climate  rendered  it  necessary  to  pay  parti- 
cular attention  to  every  means  by  which  so  great  disadvantage  could 
possibly  be  counteracted. 

*  The  small  proportion  of  fertile  land  which  it  possesses,  rendered 
it  peculiarly  valuable,  and  was  a  strong  inducement  to  make  it  as 
productive  as  possible.  Where  nature  is  bountiful,  man  is  too  apt  to 
become  indolent. 

*  The  skill  and  experience  which  the  Scots  had  obtained  in  gar« 
dening,  gave  them  a  high  idea  of  the  produce  which  might  be  ob> 
tained  from  land,  by  due  attention  to  its  culture. 

*  It  was  in  the  counties  which  border  upon  England,  that  the  im- 
proved system  of  Scotch  husbandry  began  ;  and,  at  the  same  time» 
there  conunenced  a  useful  rivalship  between  the  Borderers  of  the  tw» 
kingdoms,  which  tended  to  their  mutual  improvement. 

*  Many  of  the  fanners  in  Scotland  were  not  only  well  educated, 
and  fond  of  perusing  works  on  agriculture,  and  thence  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  exempted  from  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  particular 
modes  of  husbandry ;  but  some  of  them  also  were  accustomed  to 
travel,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  useful  information,  and  of  compar- 
ing the  improvements  of  other  districts  with  the  practices  at  home* 

*  The  proprietors  of  land  in  Scotland  were  distinguished  by  die  ac- 
quisition of  useful,  rather  than  of  showy  accomplishments  ;  took  a 
delight  in  rural  occupations,  and  either  improved  their  estates  them- 
selves, or  encouraged  dieir  tenants  to  exertion. 

'  It  became  a  fashion  in  Scotland  to  grant  leases  ;  without  the  pOft> 
session  of  which,  no  material  improvement',  on  the  part  of  the  ienamif 
can  possibly  be  expected.  Nor  have  extensive  improvements  takea 
place  iu  any  part  of  England,  but  where  the  same  custom  has  pre- 
vailed. 

*  As  soon  as  improvements  began,  tlie  rents  of  lands  toere  groatif 
increased;  witliout  the  spur  of  which,  neither  industry  in  cultiTa^ 
tion,  nor  economy  in  management,  can  be  looked  for.  Oppressive 
additions  ought  certainly  to  be  avoided  ;  but,  without  a  fair  income 
for  his  land,  no  proprietor  ought  to  part  with  a  controal  over  hit 
estate,  more  especially  for  so  long  a  period  as  19  or  21  years.  A 
tenant,  on  the  otlier  hand,  who  obtains  a  kase  of  some  duration,  and 
on  liberal  terms  in  regard  to  covenants,  can  well  afford  a  handsoma 
augmentation,  at  lea^t  after  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  lease 
Vavc  expired. 
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,  *  A  considerable  propordon  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  England, 
*^^  bills  of  division  and  enclosure  were  introduced^  was  actually  de- 
^^rred  from  improrement,  by  the  common-field  system  ;  vrhereas  in 
Scotland,  for  many  years  past,  every  farm  was  a  distinct  possession, 
•f  held  in  severalty. 

*  It  was  a  circumstance  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  improvement 
of  Scotland,  that  the  farmers  in  general  were  liable  to  no  material 
burden  but  the  rent  they  pay  to  the  landlord,  by  whom  the  land-tax, 
and  the  stipend  to  the  minister,  were  paid.  Wherever  there  is  any 
uncertainty  as  to  the  sums  to  be  exacted,  (more  especially  if  the  bur- 
den increases  with  the  industry  exerted),  nothing  can  be  more  hostile 
lo  improvement. 

*  The  expense  of  labour  in  Scotland  is  also  cheaper  than  that  in 
England.  The  servants  employed  in  husbandry  are  inore  tractable, 
are  satisfied  with  homelier  fare,  are  less  accustomed  to  waste  tlieir 
time  and  their  wages  in  ale-houses,  are  more  regular  and  constant  in 
dieir  hours  of  labour,  have  fewer  perquisites,  and  are  less  addicted 
to  debauchery. 

*  The  circumstances  of  tlie  Scots,  when  their  improfved  system  of 
husbandry  commenced,  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  study  eco- 
nomy, to  cultivate  their  land  with  fewer  horses,  with  cheaper  imple- 
ments, and  yi\xh  a  smaller  number  of  servants ;  and  hence  originated 
a  system  of  management,  distinguished  by  two  important  advanf;- 
ges,  economy  and  simplicity, 

*  In  the  more  improved  districts  of  Scotland,  the  farms  are  in  ge- 
neral of  a  proper  size  for  arable  culture,  namely,  from  200  to  500 
acres.  Small  lots  are  beneath  the  attention  of  an  opulent  and  intel- 
ligent farmer.  Much  time  is  lost  in  the  cultivation  of  small  farms, 
and  much  expense  must  be  thrown  away,  where  the  servants  and 
cattle  have  not  constant  occupation  ;  whereas,  with  a  farm  of  a  pro- 
per bize,  every  hour  may  be  advantageously  employed.  Grazing 
farms  may  be  more  extensive ;  but  tfie  best  size  of  an  arable  farm  is 
from  200  to  500  acres.  Some  farmers,  at  the  same  time,  can  advan« 
tageously  cultivate  a  still  greater  quantity. 

*  The  fields  in  Scotland  (in  general  from  10  to  15  acres)  are  of  a 
size  better  adapted  for  arable  cultivation  than  the  generality  of  those' 
in  England.  The  necessity  of  frequent  turnings,  by  which  much 
time  and  labour  are  lost,  is  thus  done  away.  It  is  hardly  possible, 
indeed,  that  a  small  field  can  be  so  completely  ploughed  as  a  large 
one>  more  especially  where  die  form  is  irregular. 

*  Small  fields,  enclosed  with  hedges,  are  well  calculated  for  the 
p-owth  of  herbage,  but  are  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  grain. 
A  great  deal  of  ground  is  lost ;  the  hedges  are  a  shelter  for  birds  and 
▼ennin,  and  generally  a  nursery  for  weeds  ;  and  the  grain  produced 
near  the  hedges  is  uniformly  of  an  inferior  sort.  In  the  improved 
districts  of  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fields,  though  generally 
enclosed,  are. not  formed  into  such  small  divisions  as  2n  England. 
H«nct  tbe  country  is  not  so  beautiful  to  the  eye;  but  the  climate  is 

certainly 
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certainly  healthier,  the  soil  more  productive  of  com,  and  the  produce 
of  superior  quality. 

*  The  convertible  system  of  husbandry,  or  alternate  crops  of  grain 
and  green  crops,  including  the  abolition  of  fallows  on  turnip  soils,  is 
completely  established  in  Scotland  ;  and  is  by  far  the  best  mode  that 
has  hitherto  been  sufi^gcsted  for  the  productive  cultivation  of  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  England  than  is  generally  believed  to  be  die 
case. 

*  It  has  ]>een  justly  remarked  also,  tliat  the  improvements  in  Eng- 
Ir^nd   took  place  at  an  earlier  era  than  those  in  Scotland,  before  tb* 
human  mind  had  fully  ripened,  and  before  a  knowledge  of  mechaniw^ 
and  chemistry,  or  the  habits  of  mercantile  accuracy  had  beenbrougl** 


Scotland  commenced  at  a  more  advanced  and  enlightened  period 
society,  when  great  improvements  had  been  introduced  in  the 
duct  of  all  sorts  of  business,  and  after  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry, 
industry,  and  exertion,  had  been  excited. 

*  In  tlie  last  place,  the  character  of  the  Scots — industrious,  econc 
mical,  and  persevering — would  naturally  enable  them  to  reach  a  coa.^^ 
sidorable  degree  of  excellence  in  any  art  or  science  to  which  their  at^ 
tcntion  might  be  peculiarly  directed. 

*  These  circumstances  combined,  will,  it  is  believed,  sufficiently  ei— -* 
plain,  why  the  system  of  husbandry  adopted  in  Scotland  should  hav^ 
reached  a  considerable  degrci»  of  perfection,  and  may,  in  various  re—-* 
vpccts,  be  accounted  a  pattern  f»^r  other  districts,  in  so  far  as  regard^ 
arable  adtivaiion, 

*  In  prosecuting  this  important  inquiry,  it  is  proposed  to  giv^ 
some  account  of  the  following  particulars.  1 .  The  rents  paid  for 
lands  in  the  more  improved  districts  of  Scotland;  2.  The  rotation 
of  crops  therein  adopted,  and  the  average  produce  of  each  crop ;  3. 
Tiie  average  value  of  such  produce  at  the  present  prices  ;  4.  The  ex- 
pense at  which  that  produce  is  raised  ;  5.  The  implements  of  hus- 
bandry used  by  the  Scotch  farmers ;  6.  Their  tillage  system^  depth 
of  ploughing,  ^ic, ;  7.  Their  mode  of  harvesting  grain ;  8.  The 
prcportion  of  arable  and  grass  land  preferred  by  them  ;  9.  The  sijce 

«  f  iklds  best  calculated  for  arable  cultivation  ;  10.-  The  Scotdi  tur- 
i.ip  culture;  J  J.  The  cuUiirc  of  potatoes  adjoining  to  towns  | 
J  'i.  Their  culinre  of  beans  and  peas,  and  how  far  diey  consider  the 
drill  system  entitled  to  universal  adoption  ;  IS.  Their  management 
of  manure. — in  particular,  lime,  dung,  and  composts ;  14-.  Their  mode 
of  soiling  cattle  and  liorses,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  ; 
and,  lastly,  any  otlier  miscellaneous  articles  characteristic  of  Scot- 
tish hu-.iMndry  ;  to  which  will  be  added,  an  account  of  such  prac- 
tices, not  hitherto  much  known  in  Scotland,  as  are  the  most  likeljr 
to  luipruve  the  agricultural  system  of  ihai  country. '     p.  5 — 11. 

Though 
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>ugn  we  entertain  lio  doubt  but  tHat  a  clear  and  accurate  [iic« 
f  Scotish  husbandry  will  be  furnished  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  yet 
;  afraid  that  some  matters  may  only  be  slightly  nclticedy  which» 
humble  opinion,  will  materially  obstruct  every  attempt  to  im- 
the  husbandry  of  the  country  proposed  to  be  benefited.  We 
>nly  leisure  to  offer  one  or  two  remarks  upon  these  matters. 
I  first. place,  unless  Sir  John  Sinclair  probes  his  subject  to  the 
n,  assigning  the  real  causes  which  have  brought. ab«ut  the  ini. 
nent  of  Scotland,  and  recommending  seversu  changes  in  the 
al  economy  of  England,  slender  beneiit  can  be  gained  from 
ost  finished   picture  of  Scotish  husbandry;  because,  till  the 

and  political  obstacles  in  the  way  of  imprgved. agriculture, 
moved,  the  picture  cannot  be  imitated  by  English  agricul- 
.  To.be  more  particular  —  Unless  the.  honourable  mronet 
that  the  full  v.iliie  of  land  is  not  to  be  obtained  from  a  tenant 
It  giving  him  the  security  of  a  lease  of  a  suitable  length;— «' 
he  shows  that  restrictive  covenants,  except  m  tlie  conclud- 
ars  of  a  lease,  are  eminently  hostile  to  thte  interest  of  agricul-p 
md  of  no  benefit  to  proprietors ; — unless  he  shows  tliat  alt 
Dn  rights  in  laud  are  adverse  to  improvement,  and  demon-' 

the  necessity  of  passing  an  act  for  holding  all  land  m  seve- 
— unless  he  shows  that  tythes,  poor-rates,  an^  every  variable 

burden  ought  to  be  removed  from  t1ie.  tenant,  and  sustaineit 
landlord  ;  —we  say,  unless  Sir  John  Sinclair  recommends  ali 
things,  his  treatise  will,  comparatively,  be  of  small  benefit^ 
at  matters  will  continue  nearly  in  the  same  state,  as  they  are 
sent.  But  we  trust  better  things  of  Sir  Jcfin,  believing  be 
with  us  as  to  the  causes  which  have  retarded  the  improvemcnt- 
^libh  husbandry ;  and  that  he  is  well  aware  no  material  im- 
nent.can  be  generally  introduced,  till  the  obstacles  we  have 
ccnded  upon  are  in  one  way  or  other  removed.' 
dy,  As  Sir  Joiin  Sinclair  knows  cjuite  well  that  the  improve- 
of  Scothmd  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  jalutary  enactment^ 
L.egishiture  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  hope  that  these  law^ 

fully  described,  and  the  advantages  flowing  from  them  enu- 
d,  when  he  comes  to  make  up  his  report  to  the  agricdlturistft 
;land  upon  tlie  merits  of  Scotish  hilsbandry.'  In  fact,  we  con- 
he  inquiries  in  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  is  now  laboriously  en- 

to  be  tlie  most  important  that  at  any  time  have  come  under 
isiJeration  ;  and  believe  tliat  his  character  as  an  agriculturisty 
osterity,  will  depend  much  more  upon  the  result  of  these  in- 
,  tlian  upon  any  of  the  measures  which  hitherto  have  eccu-' 
s  attention. 

N. 
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The  wciither  through  harvest  was  far  frem  being  favourable  to  the 
processes  of  the  season,  especially  in  the  efid  of  August  and  begin- 
ning of  September,  whereby  a  considerable  part  of  the  wheat  crop 
was  sprouted  in  several  counties,  to  the  great  loss  both  of  the  fann- 
er and  the  consumer.  Afterwards,  the  weather  was  rather  teazing 
and  vexatious,  than  injurious  to  tlie  several  crops ;  and>  ultimately, 
the  whole  were  got  into  the  stack-yard  with  less  damage  than  is  often 
sustained  in  seasons  apparently  more  genial  and  temperate. 

Something  like  tlic  same  opinion  as  was  stated  in  last  Number, 
m.aybe  given  of  the  grain  crops,  except  with  regard  to  peas, which  crop 
will  almost  be  unproductive  ;  therefore,  of  small  advantage  to  the 
farmer,  except  as  fodder  for  his  working  stock.     Wheat,  in  many 
districts   of  Scotland,    is  not  superior  as  to   quantity,    and  much 
worse  as  to  quality,  than  in  tlie  preceding  year ;  but,  in  England, 
it  is  generally  inferior,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  one  fourth,  to  a  com* 
mon  average.     Barley  and  oats,  according  to  all  our  accounts,  are 
fair  crops.     Beans  better  than  last  year,  at  least  in  Scotland,  where 
the  black  canktfr,  and  other  diseases,  were  rarely  known  upon  the 
fields  occupied  by  this  valuable  leguminous  article. 

As  to  the  esculent  crops,  potatoes,  in  numerous  instances,  hare 
proved  defective,  particularly  upon  wet  soils ;  and,  though  a  great 
breadth  of  land  was  occupied  by  this  root,  there  is  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  the  markets  will  not  be  so  well  supplied  as  they  customa- 
rily are.  The  quality  is  variable  ;  and,  as  many  were  taken  up  tm- 
der  adverse  circumsumces,  great  care  will  be  required  in  preserv- 
ing them  during  frosty  weather.  Turnips  prove  rather  better  than 
could  have  been  expected,  considering  the  defective  seed  used  in  nu- 
merous instances,  and  the  bad  weatlier  experienced  when  the  seed  and 
cleaning  processes  were  going  forward.  The  mild  weather  of  Oc- 
tober was  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  root ;  though,  still,  the 
crop  is  a  short  one  upon  all  the  wet  soils,  and  in  few  cases  so  heavy 
as  often  witnessed. 

Tiie  sowing  of  wheat  was  performed  imperfectly,  in  many  dis- 
tricts. In  England,  at  least  in  some  counties,  it  was  alleged,  that 
the  ground  was  too  dry  for  receiving  the  harrow  ;  but,  in  Scotland, 
a  very  diflFerent  account  must  be  given  ;  as,  in  the  eastern  districts, 
where  wheat  is  most  sown,  the  land  was  generally  too  wet  for  beine 
harrowed  with  advantage.  Indeed,  the  fallow  fields  were  rarely  got 
into  sufficient  order  at  the  proper  season.  Being  drenched  with  an 
excessive  quantity  of  moisture  in  August  and  September,  they  ne- 
ver parted  with  it  till  turned  up  by  tlie  plough,  after  harvest-work 
was  liniblied,  and  even  then  were  tough  and  untractable  under  the 
harrowing  process.  Whether  the  next  year's  crop  of  wheat  may  be 
A,  good  one,  depends  upon  many  circumstances,  that  grain  being 
less  aficcled  by  an  adverse  seed- lime  than  aiay  other :    but  one  thing 
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**  Hlxnost  certain,  viz.  that  a  long  rotation  cannot  be  carried  on  upon 
^^y  land  summer-fallowed  this  year,  because  none  of  it  was  fallow- 
^^  in  a  sufficient  manner  ;  consequently,  fewer  of  the  aboriginal  pos- 
^^ssors  of  the  soil  were  removed,  than  commonly  takes  place  in  sea- 
^^ns  when  that  radical  process  is  substantially  and  completely  exe- 
cuted. 

Markets  for  grain  have  not  been  brisk  for  some  time, — a  circum- 
stance which  cannot  afford  any  surprise,  when  the  imperfect  condi- 
^on  of  the  grain  is  taken  into  consideration.     The  importations  of 
'^heat  from  France  into  the  port  of  London,  and  from  America  into 
Liverpool  and  Clyde,  have  in  some  weeks  been  nearly  equal  to  one 
half  of  the  quantity  required  for  the  ordinary  supply.     It  is  well  that 
it  was  so  ;  for,  without  an  extraordinary  supply,  a  kind  of  dearth 
Would  probably  have  been  felt,  at  a  period  when  so  little  wheat  of 
home  growth  was  in  condition  for  being  manufactured.     A  remark 
here  occurs,  and  it  is  not  an  irrelevant  one.     The  policy  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  has  always  been  to  encourage  the  importation  of 
grain,    and   to  discourage  the  importation  of  every  other  article. 
Now,  as  the  culture  of  grain  is  the  staple  trade  of  Britain,  employ- 
ing more  people  than  are  concerned  in  all  our  manufactures,  it  is 
truly  wonderful  that  so  extensive  and  necessary  a  trade  should  be  dis- 
couraged at  home,  and  encouraged  abroad,  whilst  it  is  demonstra- 
ble, that  the  fields  of  Britain  are  perfectly  capable  of  producing  a 
far  greater  quantity  of  grain  than  is  required  for  supplying  the  ac- 
tual population.     We  by  no  means  object  to  the  licenses  recently 
granted  for  importing' grain  from  countries  with  whom  we  are  en* 
gaged  in  bloody  hostilities  :  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  the  people 
of  Britain  as  under  great  obligations  to  the  rulers  of  these  countries 
for  supplying  their  wants,  and  relieving  their  necessities,  at  a  period 
when  they  were  unable  to  supply  and  relieve  themselves.     But  it  is 
melancholy  to  reflect,  that  the  people  of  Britain,  of  its  soutliem  part 
at  least,  ro-e  exposed,  at  particular  periods,  to  tlie  horrors  of  deartli 
or  famine,  by  the  obstinacy  of  their  rulers.     We  do  not  mean  to  en* 
ter  upon  politics.     No  ;  these  things  are  left  to  other  people.     We 
merely  contend,  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  periodically 
exposed  to  dearth  and  famine,  for  no  better  reason,  than  that  the 
rulers  of  the  country  entertain  such  an  antipathy  against  innovation, 
as  to  oppose  every  attempt  made  to  renovate  the  system  of  agricul- 
ture established  in  England  when  William  the  Conqueror  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  that  kingdom.     Had  not  this  been  the  case,  most  as- 
suredly the  common-field  system,  the  bane  of  improved  agriculture, 
would  long  ago  have  been  abolished.     In  like  manner,  the  anric:;:t 
tithe  system  would  have  been  changed,  and  placed  upon   a  footing 
not  adverse  to  agriculture,  had  our  rulers  considered,  that  to  provide 
a  full  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  a  duty  incumbent  up- 
on tliem  to  the  people  whom  tliey  governed.     But  matters  such  as 
these,  however  beneficial  they  may  be  to   tlie  great  body  of  every 
state,  are  seldom  muc)i  attended  to  by  those  to  whi)m  they  arc  dele- 
gated ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  country  at  large  suffers  from  a  neglect 
ojt  its  best  and  truest  interests.     It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  to  eve* 
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fj  person  ^rho  reflects  upon  the  subject^  that  the  necesiarier  of  Gfr 
might  be  increased  in  a  twofold  degree,  were  the  political  obstaclett* 
improved  agriculture  swept  away  and  removed. 

When  upon  this  subject,  the  meritorious  endeavours  of  a  gentle^ 
man,  whom  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention^  namely,  Sm 
JoH.v  SiNc  LAIR,  Baronet,  cannot  pass  unnoticed ;  and  we  trust  that 
his  account  of  the  improved  agriculture  of  Scotland,  where  no  poli- 
tical or  fiscal  regulations  remain  to  obstruct  that  art,  will  be  of  e* 
minent  advantage  to  our  Southern  brethren.  Sn-  Jolm,  at  this  droe, 
witli  that  assiduity  which  strongly  maiks  his  character,  is  activelj 
employed  in  collecting  materials  for  a  treatise  upon  Scottish  husban- 
dry, in  order  tl.cit  the  causes  wliich  enable  northern  fanners  to  p«y 
more  rent  (Sir  John  says  double  rent)  than  done  by  their  English 
brethren,  in  a  better  climate,  and  with  the  assistance  of  better  mar* 
J;eis,  may  be  sufficiently  understood.  The  inquiry  is  both  curir^us 
jf  nd  interesting ;  and,  whilst  much  light  must  thereby  be  thrown  upon 
the  system  of  husbandry  adopted  in  Scotland,  it  must  appear  diat 
tfie  want  of  rcgclations,  similar  to  those  enacted  by  the  Scotish  legis- 
lature, in  die  seventeenth  century,  is  in  a  great  measure  dw  cause 
why  Engli«:h  husbandry  has  retrograded,  at  least  why  it  has^  re* 
mained  stationary  and  nnimproved^  These  matters  will  no  doubt  h% 
Ai^ly  elucidated  by  Sir  John  in  the  treatise  which  now  occupies  his 
attention.  Under  this  impression,  we  shall  only  add,  that,  without 
vrtch  an  illiistnition,  the  brightest  description  of  Scottish  husbandry 
will  be  of  little  avail  to  the  people  of  England,  Seeing  that  tiie  laws 
«nd  customs  of  the  country  in  fact  restrain  the  occupiers,  and,  in 
some  cases,  even  the  owners  of  land,  from  exercising  tlieir  judge- 
wicnt  in  the  management  tliereof,  or  introducing  practices  contrary 
to  those  already  established.  These  things  are  well  known  to  Sir 
Jolm  Sinclair;  therefore,  it  is  highly  probable  he  will  first  attempt  to 
explain  to  English  proprietors  the  system  adopted  by  their  Scottish 
brethren,  whereby  the  value  of  land  has  been  so  prodigiously  aug-^ 
mented.  He  will  then  very  likely  argue,  that,  as  the  Scottish  system 
has  produced  such  inrmcnse  advantages  to  the  proprietors  of  land  i» 
that  country,  the  same  systSem,  or  something  like  it,  should  be  ad* 
opted  in  England,  otlierwise  that  the  full  value  of  property  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  o^\'ners  from  those  by  whom  it  is  occupied.  In 
this  way  seed  may  be  so\vn,  which  cannot  fail,  at  a  future  period^ 
to  produce  an  ample  crop.  The  soil  to  be  cultivated,  perhaps,  is  not 
the  most  favourable  one,  being  bound  up  by  prejudice^  and  harden- 
ed by  custom  and  usage;  but  an  openmg,  once  made,  may*  in  proces> 
of  time,  be  increased  so  widely,  as  to  allow  tlie  removal  of  these  ob- 
structions. It  was  long  before  the  l^enefits  of  the  Scottish  legists* 
tivc  enactments  were  perceived,  and  longer  before  these  benefits  were 
liilly  enjoyed  ;  thotrgh  to  them,  and  to  tlffe  liberal  system  of  connexion 
betwixt  proprietors  and  tenants,  must  the  improved  system  of  Scotisk 
husbandry  he  entirely  attributed. 

Thinking  it  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  the  inquiry  imdertakei> 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  we  insert  the  letter  and  queries  which  he  lately 
w'rculated  amongst  his  numerous  agricultunil  fri^ds.     Probably^ 
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some  of  the  answers  to  these  queries  will  appear  in  our  next  Number 
$ir  John  having  kindly  promised  to  favour  us  in  that  manner. 

••  Sir — Several  of  my  most  respectable  friends  in  the  agricultural 
line,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  particular^  have  strongly  inculcated 
the  idea,  that  it  is  a  duty  incimibent  on  a  Scotch  President  of  an 
lilnglish  Board,  to  draw  up  a  Treatise  on  the  System  of  Husbandry 
adopted  in  Scotland,  by  means  of  which,  the  farmers  of  that  country 
are  enabled,  in  extensive  tracts,  to  pay  double  the  rent  for  the  land 
they  cultivate,  compared  to  land  of  a  similar  quality  and  description 
in  England  $  and  in  his  communication  to  me  upon  that  subject.  Sir 
Joseph  adds,  "  1  hat  agriculture  has  derived,  is  deriving,  and  will 
derive,  more  benefit  from  Scotch  industry  and  skill,  than  has  been 
accumulated,  since  tlie  days  when  Adam  first  wielded  a  spade.  " 

^*  When  thus  called  upon,  in  a  manner  so  flattering  to  the  agricul- 
tural skill  and  industry  of  my  countrymen,  it  is  impossible  for  nui 
not  to  obey  the  summons ;  more  especially,  as  I  am  deeply  impress- 
ed with  the  idea,  that  the  introduction  of  the  simple,  economical* 
and  judicious  system  of  husbandry  adopted  in  Scotland,  would  double 
the  value  of  many  districts  in  England,  and  would  render  the  British 
empire  independent  of  other  countries,  for  foo4>  and  for  a  varietjf 
•f  other  most  essential  articles. 

•♦  I  have  to  request,  therefore,  that  you  will  have  tlie  goodneslto 
favour  me  with  your  assistance,  in  carrying  on  so  useful  an  under- 
taking, and,  for  that  purpose,  tliat  you  would  be  pleased  to  transmit  to 
me,  as  speedily  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit  of  it,  (the 
sooner  the  more  desirable),  full  Answers  to  the  subjoined  Querie^. 
As  soon  as  the  Treatise  which  I  propose  to  draw  up  is  printed,  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  transmitting  a  copy  of  it  to  you,  with  many  thanlss 
Jor  your  friendly,  and  public  spirited  assistance^  in  the  prosecution  of  so 
important  an  inquiry.  I  remain,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  seivant, 
Charlotte  Square^  Edinburgh^  2\th  October^  1809.  John  Sinclair.  " 
QUERIES  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter, 

"  1.  What  may  be  the  siae  of  the  farm  you  occupy,  in  Scotch  or 
English  acres  ? — 2.  What  may  be  the  nature  and  quality  of  tlie  soil, 
and  subsoil  ? — 3.  How  near  is  tiie  farm  situated  to  any  town  or  vil- 
lage ;  to  any  navigable  river ;  or  to  the  sea  ?— r4.  What  may  be  th# 
number  of  ^elds  into  which  it  is  divided  ;  or  the  aven^ge  size  of 
each  ? — 5.  What  the  rotation  of  crops  ;  the  average  produce  of  each 
crop,  and  the  average  value  at  the  present  prices  r — 6.  What  the 
number  of  farm  servants,  married  and  unmarried  ;  and  the  wagef 
and  other  emoluments  they  receive  ? — 7.  What  the  average  number 
of  persons  occasionally  employed  in  other  operations  about  the  farm  ? 
—8.  What  the  number  of  work-horses,  and  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing them  ? — 9.  What  the  number  of  other  itock  kept  on  the  farm  I — 
10.  W^hat  the  number  of  ploughs  and  carts  ;  and  whether  any  wag- 
gons are  used  on  it  ? — 1  l^^s  tliere  a  tlirarfiing-mill ;  and  is  it  wrought 
by  horses,  wind,  or  A^'aier  ? —  Are  there  fanners  \  and  how  are  they 
wrought  \ — 12.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  land  per  Scotch  or  English 
acre  I — 13.  Is  the  farmer  liable  to  any  additional  burden,  for  Cind- 
taJb  asKssment  for  the  poor,  stipend  to  ifat  mintnari  di  atairj  to  t 
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schoolmaster  ;  and  to  what  amount  ? — 14-.  What  do  you  consider  to 
be  the  best  sizes  for  arable  farms,  in  different  districts,  according  to 
the  capitals  of  wliich  different  farmers  may  be  possessed ;  and  why 
do  you  think  surh  sizes  preferable  ? — 1.5.  What  sums,  on  an  average, 
may  it  require  to  slock  such  fam^.s ;  and  what  may  be  the  average 
expense  of  the  different  articles  ? — l(i.  What  may  be  the  expense  of 
cultivation  per  acre  : — N.  B.  If  any  circumstimce  should  render  it 
difHcult  to  answer  all  these  queries,  have  the  goodness  to  communi- 
cate any  information  in  your  power,  as  speedily  as  possible,  regard- 
ing die  most  materi;d.     The  following  piu-ticulars,  also,  are  of  great 
importance  to  elucidate:   1.  The  proper  depdi  of  ploughing  both 
strong  and  light  soils,  for  tlie  different  crops,  and  for  a  naked  fallow* 
•J.  How  far  the  drill  system  ought  to  be  adopted,  both  for  green  an<> 
^';nibs  crops  :  and,  i).  The  best  mode  of  using  lime,  and  dung,  aa^ 
composts.  " 

As  mentioned  in  our  last,  inquiries  have  been  made  by  the  gentte^ 
men  of  the  tax-office,  respecting  the  bearings  and  consequences  o* 
the  property-tax  to  the  tenantry  of  Scotland  ;  and  a  number  of  re-' 
plies  have  been  made  from    different  counties  to  the  queries  cir- 
culated from  the  taxc^ffice.     Wt*  have  not  a  copy  of  the  queries  by 
us,  otherwise  would  have  inserted  them.     In  general,  it  may  be  stat- 
ed, that  they  v^ere  not  far  amiss,  and  seemed  to  be  drawn  by  a  per- 
son who  had  a  tolerabK'  notion  of  the  business  to  be  investigated. 
"^i'hat  the  tax,  in  the  way  it  is  levied,  is  an  unequal  one,  few  people 
.ire  disposed  to  contradict ;  therefore,  tliat  relief  of  some  kind,  though 
vor)'  likely  not  to  the  extent  claimed,  will  be  obtained  at  the  next 
sitting  <»f  Parliam^^'nr,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.     Even  tliose 
v.ho  contend  thiit  the  i:reat  body  of  farmers  enjoy  income  equal  to 
.no  half  ( r'  rent,  admit  that  the  rule  of  assessment  adopted  must  be 
Iiostile  to  the  interou  of  individuals  who  have  met  with  losses,  or 
\\ho  are  sj  particularly  circumstanced  as  to  be  unable  to  reap  the 
hill  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  farms  under  their  occupa- 
li.Mi.     A  court  of  Appeal,  or  as  it  is  called  in  one  of  the  answers  to 
tl'.e  tax  office,  a  court  of  Controul  upon  tlic  acting  commissionerSf  to 
jiear  and  determine  complaints  from  those  who  consider  themselves 
aggrieved,  seems  tliereiV.re  a  necessary  appendage  to  tlic  system  un- 
der which  the  property-tay  is  administered.     Were  such  a  court  esta- 
l»lislied  in  every  county,  and  the  tiiird  of  rent  assumed  as  the  extent 
«  f  income,  as  proposed  in  April  last  by  llie  Scotch  members  of  Par- 
liament to  tlie  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer,  the  farming  interests  it 
is  hcliivc'd,  wr.nld  he  quite  satisfied.     None  of  the  profession,  so  far 
;is  v»'e  kn(nv,  h;ive  tlie  slightest  objection  to  pay  one  tenth  of  income, 
acliiCilljj  r/.'/V.yf//,  tow:j:cls  the  suppi-rt  t.f  Ccveir.ment ;  though  nearly 
the  \.liole  C(;ntcnd  that,  to  rate  theiri  acci  ruing  to  an  assumed  crite- 
liou,  wl-.:<.li,  ill  nir.oleen  Cijscs  out   of  twenty,  is  fallacious  and  delu- 
:ive,  wiili:  \\t  givii;^  them  liberty  of  ap|>caliiii.r  against  the  assessment 
w":  Ich  iolhnvs.  is  not  treating  them  in  tiic  same  way  as  is  done  to  o- 
:i]t'r  memlicro  of  t).e  ccmm unity.     Upon  this  point  there  can  be  little 
'■.'  »ji:e;  indeed,  il  ii  il.'.cd  rate  is  ri.i.air;td,  which  probably  will  be 
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the  case,  the  fanner  cannot  be  relieved  unless  courts  of  appeal  are 
established.  To  suppose  that  the  income  of  individual  fanners  tal- 
lies in  every  case  exactly  with  their  rents,  is  nearly  as  ridiculous  as 
to  suppose,  in  the  event  of  the  Legislature  putting  a  tax  upon  com- 
mon sensff  that  the  same  was  to  be  levied  upon  farmers  in  direct  prt)- 
X>ortion  with  the  rent  covenanted  to  be  paid  by  them  to  their  landlords. 

As  much  imperfect  Ruta  Baga  seed  was  some  years  ago  palmed 
upon  the  public,  to  the  great  loss  and  detriment  of  those  who  pur- 
chased it,  we  with  pleasure  intimate,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
that  seed  was  this  year  saved  in  the  highest  perfection,  by  John  Gibb, 
gardener  at  Linton,  £ast-Lothian,  from  plants  reared  by  that  emi- 
nent agriculturist,  George  Rennie,  Esq.  of  Fantassie ;  who,  for  many 
years  past,  has  been  particularly  careful  of  breeding  from  the  best 
roots,  and  constantly  displayed  a  vigilant  attention  to  preserve  them 
from  all  communication  with  other  plants.     Notice  will  afterwards 
be  given  of  the  price,  and  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  in  Edin- 
burgh by  whom  the  seed  will  be  sold,  for  the  information  of  agri- 
culturists at  a  distance.     We  shall  be  happy  to  make  similar  intima- 
tions in  next  Number,  with  regard  to  the  seed  of  common  turnips,  as 
many  complaints  reached  us  last  year  respecting  the  quality  of  the 
seed  generally  used. 

A  case  will  be  reported  in  next  Number,  interesting  to  the  public, 
and  of  considerable  importance  to  the  farming  interest  of  this  country. 
In  substance  it  may  be  here  stated,  that  twelve  men,  belonging  to  a 
regiment  of  Militia,  marching  to  other  quarters,  were  billeted  on  a  re- 
spectable farmer  ;  and  that  tliose  men,  refusing  to  take  a  loft  for 
lodging  room,  found  their  way  into  the  farmer's  house,  headed  by 
two  of  their  officers,  and  took  possession  of  the  rooms,  leaving  one, 
however,  for  the  use  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  The  farmer  brought 
an  action  before  the  Judge  Ordinary  of  the  bounds,  and  finally  pre- 
vailed ;  dimiages,  and  the  whole  expenses,  being  decerned  against  the 
officers. 

We  notice,  with  much  pleasure,  that  the  cause  of  that  worthy  man, 
Mr  Meiklk,  the  inventor  of  die  Thrashing  Machine  presently  in  ge- 
neral use,  now  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  taken  up  by  the  public 
in  a  suitable  manner.  Mr  Meikle  has  arrived  at  the  advanced  period 
of  91  years  of  age,  without  receiving  that  reward  justly  due  to  his 
merits  as  an  excellent  civil  engineer ;  and  more  particularly  due  to 
him,  on  account  of  the  Thrashing  Machine,  by  which  the  public  in 
general,  and  the  landed  interest  in  particular,  have  been  so  highly 
benefited.  We  know  well  that  doubts  have  often  been  expressed 
by  half- informed  people,  whether  the  Thrashing  Machine  was  in- 
vented by  Mr  Meikle  ;  though  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  history  of  the 
invention  from  tlie  beginning,  we  are  almost  sure  that  no  man,  unin- 
fluenced by  prejudice,  ;ifter  investigating  the  facts  and  circumstances 
appertaining  to  the  invention,  can  give  a  verdict  hostile  to  the  interest 
of  that  gendeman.  The  cause  of  this  venerable  and  truly  good  man 
fs  now  espoused  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  B;irt.,  who,  fortunatelv  for  the 

Nn4f 
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country,  has  rarely  failed  in  any  measure  taken  under  his  pirotection, 
and  will  scon  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the .  public  in  a 
regular  shape.  In  die  mean  time,  die  Conductor  of  this  work  ac- 
knowledges receipt  of  a  letter,  from  a  true  friend  to  agriculture, 
ivliich  contains  the  folwiwing  paragraph.  *  I  am  happy  to  learui 
that  the  case  of  Mr  Mcikle,  inventor  of  die  Thrashing  Machine,  has 
at  last  been  fairly  taken  under  consideration  ;  and  you  will  oblige  me 
much,  by  paying  the  enclosed  Five  Guineas  to  the  fund  to  be  appro- 
priated for  rewarding  Mr  Meiklc's  eminent  services. '  We  have  only 
f"  adl.  that,  when  the  plan  for  rewarding  Mr  Meikle  is  ipaturated, 
aud  ready  to  be  acted  upon,  the  same  will,  without  loss  of  time,  be 
livid  bcfc^e  the  public,  from  whom  an  ample  support  is  reasonably 
expected. 

SCOTLAND. 
Kirkcudbrif:^  h tsh  ire  Qjia rto  ly  Report. 
The  l::irvest  was  ccjncluded  in  a  superior  manner  to  what  was  cfr- 
V  cicd,  notwiu.srandii.g  ti.e  lateness  of  tlic  season.     In  some  places^ 
ih*:  ciof ,  ir  the  ocgini.ing  of  Larvej>t.  was  stacked  before  it  was  pro-^ 
])•  r?y  wii  ncJ^  ..r».;  siiflcreJ  considerably  on  that  account ;  hut,  il* 
tfithcr  respects,  the  harvest  has  htca  good.     The  bulk  exceeds  whaC 
wa>  optctec!  jpriy  iu  the  seas<m;  and  oats  that  have  been  made  inic^ 
mi  al,  L)lxl   Well.     Pot.itofs  are  a  very  irregular  crop,  and  will  b^ 
oc';av  avorntjc.    isevt;'^  h'l/e  wo  experienced  a  better  wheat  seed  time  ^ 
;)n.d  '^.evt.T,  in  ti;e  rej    n:Srance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  day^ 
h:'>  tiie'-L  boon  so  much  s(;wn  in  this  district ;  but  prejudice  is  quick' 
^!  ^  ^'"iT  ^"'^Y  ^^  Uiiprovcnu'nts;  and  it  is  hoped,  from  the  exenioiL 
<y.  n^'^H^    ;pii!tcd  gentlemen  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  so- 
'.  et^    *ur  tlx  encouragement  of  agriculture,  that  this  county  wilL 
g,,p-   :^^i   ^he  bent'ticial  ei7ects  o\  improved  turnip  husbandry,  for 
vvl  ci.   it   is  so  eminently  calculated.'    The  cattle  markets  are  con- 
'  -^  u!ng  pretty  high  ;  but  little  or  no  grain  has  as  yet  been  sold.     For 
a  \\i\v  days  past,  a  severe  frost  has  prevailed  ;  and,  during  last  nighty 
the  hills  have  been  covered  with  snow. \(jth  A^oxrinbe'r,  ' 

TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    TIIK    FARMI:r's    MAGAZINE. 

Sin,  Dinvfru-shire  Novnnbcry  1809. 

Wrru  a  view  to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  repeats,  which  you 
rcctive  and  publish,  relative  to  rural  affairs,  and  to  solicit  from 
your  niimerou?  and  respectable  correspondents  a  more  precise  an4 
Taric^atf'  .  rringemf  nr.  I  ivjg  leave'to  send  you  the  following  let- 
ter ;  :ik:1  .  r..   iNfr,  your  obedient  Servant, — Pastok. 

'  Tin:  .^»(/«.  s  lU  xh.v  course  of  the  year  1S()9,  have  been  remarkably 
vnried.  A  s»  \'  re  v  inter,  lollowed  by  a  dry  cold  spring,  and  die  se- 
v«  my  of  i^torin,  and  evt'n  snow,  desolating  die  first  days  of  June,  ap- 
pc'.'reti  tyctdii-t'-ly  portentous  !  The  farmer  wished  for  warm  wea- 
\\wr  and  rciresliin^  .siiowers.  His  wishes  were,  so  far,  gratihed  :  The 
m'^nrhs  oi  .lane  and  July  were  line  and  warm  ;  but  little  or  no  rain 
filling,  ii  powerful  drought  succeeded.  When  rain  fell  at  last«  in 
/\u;7ust,  it  continued  to  dcsceiid  in  showers,  daily,  for.  a  montli. 
The  first  part  of  harvest,  was  productive  of  damage  and  apprefaen* 
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ion  ;  but  the  latter  part  effectually  saved  tlie  remaining  crops  ;  and 
he  re-commencement  of  winter  has  been  most  favourable  to  the  la- 
►ours  and  hopes  of  the  farmer.  The  produce  is  very  unequal  in- 
feed.  In  deep  and  rich  lands  the  crops  were  luxuriant ;  in  grave} 
nd  sand,  and  in  all  thin  poor  soils,  they  were  exceedingly  poor  and 
i^ht.  Early  corns  in  rich  lands,  not  being  laid  by  the  rains  of 
itigiist,  until  they  were  well  advanced  in  ripeness,  proved  rich  and 
rusty,  and  are  yielding  amply  in  the  birn.  Some  barley  began  to 
i^hitcn  in  July,  before  the  rains  fell,  and  the  grain  proves  under  size, 
^bld  oats,  in  soils  of  a  moderate  quality,  not  too  rich  for  them,  were 
xcellent.  The  farmer  has  felt  how  important  it  is  for  him  to  select 
eed  corresponding  to  the  s(^il,  and  to  sow  early  corns  only  in  good 
and,  where  it  is  unsafe  to  sow  cold  seed  oats.  He  has  also  found 
lOW  interesting  it  mu-it  be  for  him,  to  lay  on  manure  according  to 
he  state  of  the  soil,  varying  the  quantity  greatly,  even  in  the  same 
ield.  Meadow  hay  was  a  tc)rtnight  later  than  usu.il,  and  is  at  least 
me  fourtli  lighter,  in  the  stack.  Oats  turn  out  something  below  a 
"ull  average  crop.  Wheat  has  proved  most  unequal  in  the  sheaf:  It 
rrew  well,  in  geiiernl ;  but  some  fields  were  totally  lost  by  the  bliglit, 
vhile  others  not  far  distant  were  perfectly  safe.  Potatoes  are  consi- 
ierably  under  the  produce  of  last  year,  when  the  crop  was  indeed 
mcommonly  abundant.  The  seed  of  turnips  vegetated  in  July  ;  but 
he  young  plants  were  overpowered  by  the  drought  and  the  fly  ;  ajid 
vhen  the  rains  fell,  at  last,  in  August,  they  continued  so  long  as 
;o  impede  the  dressing  of  tlie  soil  :  of  course,  this  crop  is  greatly 
jelow  par.  The  pastures  became  pale  and  even  brown,  by  the  latter 
?nd  of  July,  but  they  revived  under  the  rains,  and  continued  rich  and 
ine.  Oh^crvaiions  led  to  remark,  in  the  fields  of  sown  hay,  tliat 
most  of  the  plants  of  ryegrass  (Lolium  perenne)  failed  ;  and  that  an 
uncommonly  large  proportion  of  goose  grass  appeared.  In  the  gar- 
den, tlie  whole  crop  of  black  currants  was  blasted  ;  but  to  make  a- 
mcnds,  the  season  which  was  so  unpropitious  to  the  Ribes  nigrum, 
fnconraged,  in  the  woods  and  uplands,  an  immense  crop  of  blaeberry, 
(Vaccinium  Myrtillus).  On  the  meadows  the  best  and  earliest  plant, 
viz.  (Poa  trivialis)  or  common  poa,  failed  entirely;  while  a  very 
large  proportion  of  Lotus  corniculatus,  or  birds-foot  trefoil,  appeared, 
loaded  with  gold-coloured  blossoms,  and  rich  and  succulent  stems 
and  leaves.  In  the  com  fields,  increasing  quantities  of  the  rough 
:om  poppy  appeared,  with  its  crimson  flowers,  and  large  dark  seeds, 
numerous  in  the  capsule  and  rich  in  taste,  when  broken,  and  in  meal. 
The  season  has  also  planted,  in  the  corn  fields,  a  greater  than  ordi- 
nary proportion  (  f  the  rank  and  noxious  but  showy  weed  Clerysan- 
themum,  in  both  its  vaiietics — the  great  white  ox-eye,  and  also  the 
common  yellow  corn  marigold. 

*  Markets  of  grain  and  meal  rose  considerably,  and  are  now  sta- 
tionary  at  3s.  4d.  per  stone  of  oatmeal ;  13s.  per  bushel  of  wheat ; 
Is.  8d.  per  cwt.  of  potatoes  ;  Is.  per  stone  of  sown  grass  hay;  10s. 
per  stone  of  coarse  wool  of  black  faced  sheep;  and  31s.  6d.  per  stone  of 
Cheviot  niool.  The  season,  which  has  been  productive  of  such  ii 
'edects  in  the  fields,  gardens  and  meadowsi  has.  ^ff> 
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marked  for  an  unusual  extension  of  the  stitch  fever>  FbeiuiKmiat 
which  has  proved  fatal  to  many  persons  in  the  decline  of  Itfei  * 

Letter  froin  yf^rskirCf  Nov.  21. 
*  The  rainy  season  continued  till  towards  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber ;  but,  as  it  was  latterly  either  accompanied  with,  or  succeeded  by 
good  breezes  of  wind,  the  rain  did  little  injury,  either  to  the  itsmd- 
ing  corn,  or  to  what  had  been  cut  down.     From  that  period  to  the 
present  time,  we  have  had  a  course  of  the  best  weather  ever  teen 
at  this,  or  almost  any  season  of  tlie  year.     Except  partial  showeri) 
we  have  had  no  rain  for  nearly  two  montlis.      This  caused  the 
liarvest  work  to   proceed   rapidly  and   pleasantly ;    and  it  is  very 
r.ire  indeed  that  the  crop  is  got  collected  into  the  bam- yard,  in 
this  county,  in  such  u  good  condition.     Except  in  some  few  casesi 
where  people  may  have  hurried  it  in  too  soon,   I  don't  suppme 
there  can  be  a  spoiled  slieaf  in  the  whole  county.     It  is  pleasant, 
as  well  as  surpri/.ing,   to  think  what  a  change  a  few  weeks  can 
pioduce.     In  tlie  former  part  of  the  season,  ruin  stared  the  fanner 
in  the  face.     A  long  tract  of  rainy  weather  drenched  the  fieldi, 
softened   and  lodged  the  crops,   seemingly  past  redemption;   and 
little  farming  work  could  be  done,  or  done  to  purpose.     All  these 
things  are  now  as  if  they  had  never  been  ;   and  the  face  of  the 
county  is  entirely  changed.     This  will  be  a  lesson  to  teach  farmen 
c<uitidencc  in  that  promise,  that  •  summer  and  wnter,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  will  continue  while  sun  and  mcx)n  endure.  *     It  is  generally 
believed,  that  oats  and  peas  and  beans  are  fully  an  average  crop. 
Wheat  (of  which  a  very  considerable  quantity  is  now  sown),  and 
barley,  though  botli  tolerably  good,  are  not  reckoned  to  amount  to 
an  average.     All  the  different  species  are  considered  as  bein^of  good 
quality  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  j'ct  tried,  yield  well,  bodi 
from  the  sheaf  and  in  the  mill.     The  wheat,  indeed,  in  some  caie^i 
is  not  so  plump  and  full  as  in  other  years,  and  is  darker  in  the  co- 
lour ;  but  1  have  not  licard  that  there  is  any  tiling  of  smut  or  nail- 
tlew  worth  the  m;.'nti(»!iing.     The  whole  is  sound,  though  somcvdiat 
•mallei  in  ilie  gr.iiii  tlMn  ubual  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  is  only  in  afe* 
»  Mse:,.     The  greaie.st  deficiency  is  in  the  article  of  potatoes  :    in  ina- 
.!;'  places  thirre  ir;  not  nricli  mc^re  than  half  a  crop.     The  fine  dry 
weadicr  has  greatly  r -covered  tlie  turnii)s ;  and  especially  the  niild- 
jiv^ss  of  it,  resembling   summer  weailicr,  lias  caused  them  to  swell 
'.An'onJ  e::pectation.     The  snnie  cause  Ims  rendered   the  fallows  in 
::illv  as  iro'iJ  ;i  blare  as  we  liave  any  reason  to  look  for  in  this  moist 
<  liinatj  ;  .'jo  ihat   t}*e  wheat  sowing  h«is  been  carried  on  under  very 
!^.\oinM'./.o  circunistaiv:es ;  and  a  ;crcatirr  breadth  of  land  has  been 
>.  -n  iiii.  \c:ir  ih:.n  usLial.      Ai  we  have  no  proper  grain  market 
\i't  in  l1  io  c(  i:niy,  jv, Ices  cannot   he  accurately  ascertained;  and  no 
tl'vUt  nuich   sj-ci  ul.itinn  is  afloat.     Wheat  is  from  45s.  to  50s.  the 
r.f.'il,  'I    h'lslicls;   barley,  8  hubhels,  the  same;  good  common  oats 
:;{  ..  rl.i:  >•  l.iishcls  ;  and  poiatoe-oats  always  give  i5s.  or  -Is.  more. 
^;,^;!,  ar  last  mark'-t-Jay  in  Ayr,  was  Is.  9d.  the  peck;  and  po- 
t.t(HS,  irom  the  iield,  arc  10s.  and  10s.  6d.  the  boll.     Cheese,  of 
vl.lch  vast  quantities  arc  made  in  the  county,  and  of  a  superior 
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ualityy  is  selling  from  12s.  to  14s.  the  stone  of  24  lib. ;  and  but> 
n:  from  a  guinea  to  25s.  do.  Butcher  meat  is  at  such  a  price 
s  to  indemnify  the  pp^zier;  beef  is  from  10s.  to  13s.  4d.  the 
'jone  of  24f  lib.  The  average  of  mutton  may  be  about  10s. 
'here  has  of  late  been  a  great  spurt  in  die  cattle  market :  the  de- 
land  has  been  very  brisk  ;  and  it  is  said  the  prices  have  been  as 
ood  as  at  any  time  for  seven  years  past.  In  short,  the  farmers  in 
lis  county  have  tliis  year  no  ground  of  complaint.  Every  thing 
as  ultimately  turned  out  favourable  for  them :  they  have  had  a 
jlerably  good  produce,  and  a  ready  demand  for  it. 

*  While  such  a  dark  cloud  envelops  our  political  horizon,  it  is 
leasant  to  reflect  upon  diis  increasing  demand  for  agricultural  pro- 
luce,  because  it  is  the  best  symptom  of  the  increasing  trade  and  po- 
lulation  of  die  country ;  and  this,  again,  if  any  diing,  is  our  best 
ecurity  against  the  terrible  calamities  with  which  we  are  threatened, 
n  diis  view,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  with  pride  the  increasing 
mprovement  of  Ayrshire.  If  it  meet  with  no  obstacle  to  retard 
ts  progress,  it  will,  in  a  short  time,  become  one  of  the  finest,  as 
t  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  counties  in  Britain.  I  am  happy 
o  inform  you  diat  you  will,  in  a  short  time,  have  a  full  account  of 
If  as  diere  is  a  gentleman  just  now  making  a  complete  agricultural 
lurvcy  of  it,  for  behoof,  and  under  the  patronage,  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. ' 

Tivecddale  Qiuirterli/  Report* 

The  weather  was  unfriendly  to  harvest  work,  there  being  less  or 
more  rain  every  day  during  the  month  of  September,  consequently 
the  grain  crops  were  very  critically  situated.  Through  October  the 
weather  was  good,  and  allowed  grain  to  be  carried  to  the  yard  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Oats  are  a  bulky  crop,  though,  as  there  is  a 
large  mixture  of  greens,  the  produce  will  not  equal  what  might 
bave  been  expected  from  a  well  ripened  crop.  Barley  is  well  har- 
^^ested,  but  will  scarcely  amount  to  an  average  crop.  Indeed,  the 
lumber  of  bolls  cannot  be  expected  this  year  from  die  same  bulk, 
seeing  great  part  of  the  crop  run  much  to  straw ;  whilst,  in  other 
rases,  a  considerable  proportion  was  not  perfecdy  ripened.  Turnips 
lave  improved  remarkably  of  lace  ;  and,  though  not  near  an  ave- 
-age  crop,  will  be  much  weightier  than  was  expected.  The  early 
►own  fields,  which  had  die  most  promising  appearance,  have  sufier- 
J4I  by  shootinp:,  being  injured  by  die  very  cause  which  improved  the 
.ate  and  bad  tields  ;  yet,  as  .two  or  three  days  of  keen  frott  ensued 
last  wx^ek,  tlie  shooting  may  be  considered  as  efiPectually  checked. 
Live  stock  (jf  every  description  is  in  good  condition  and  in  great  de- 
mand, having  experienced  a  rise  of  at  least  15/.  per  cent,  above  last 
year's  prices.  Potatoes  aie  of  superior  quality,  and  have  yielded  ab- 
undantly ;  yet,  in  ill  is  inland  county,  little  money  is  brought  to  the 
farmer  by  tlils  article.  Tlie  same  observation  may  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  sov  n  jrras".,  there  being  no  permanent  market  for  it  when 
used  as  hay.  This  county  seems  now  10  have  got  to  the  acme  of  a- 
gricultural  Improvcnicnt>  die  four*course  shift  being  now  the  order 
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of  the  diy  ;  nnd,  to  follow  it,  tlie  firmer  is  bonndl  neck  andludf 
with  severe  penalties  in  the  event  of  his  depatturetlicrofrom.  Hovr 
ever  bfixi^ficiiil  that  course  may  be  in  certain  cases,  where  soil  and  li^ 
tn  jtion  coifibine  to  render  it  practicable  and  proiitahlo»  it  is  bighlf 
j-repostrions  lo  prescribe  it  to  the  farmers  of  a  county,  sixteen  oat 
ol  twent)  i»f  whom  arc  unable  to  follow  such  management ;  as  maf 
be  evident  to  ever}'  one  who-^e  mind  is  not  steeled  against  convictioiii 
rr  iKi.icqu:iinled  vith  the  local  circumstance*  of  die  district  Buti 
it  conveyancers  will  insist  upon  such  a  course,  they  ought  to  begil 
wirh  chan^'i^lro:  the  position  of  the  buildings,  placing  dwell inghouiMyi 
byres  and  st:4i)les  on  the  U^p  of  a  hill,  and  the  bam  at  tlie  bottniq^ 
s)  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  get  the  dung  from  tlic  former,  and  tht 
rroj>  to  the  latter.  If  tliese  gentlemen  can  bring  the  climate  aiul 
iorrility  of  China  (where  it  is  said  stubble  is  sufficient  manure  for  tha 
soil)  to  Tweeddale,  perhaps  such  management  might  improve  this 
county  to  the  hill-top  ;  though,  hitherto,  any  benefit  from  resirictiw 
clauses  has  gone  into  tlie  pockets  of  the  lawyers,  without  being  of 

any  advantage  to  the  proprietors. *25.  Nov. 

Banffxhhe  Quartrrh/  Report. 

Tui:  rains  which  broke  out  about  the  date  of  last  report,  conti- 
iMK'J  ibr  several  weeks  with  little  intermission  ;  and,  as  the  greater  part 
<  r"  the  hay  r^Mnained  in  the  field,  very  considerable  damage  was  siis- 
i:iined  biton?  ir  was  goi  into  the  stack.  The  cleaning  of  tumipSi 
fi(>m  the  same  cause,  was  lonvj  retarded;  but  some  drier  weather 
hL^nor  op-^rienced  t(n"ards  the  cntl  of  August,  tliis  operation  was  at 
last  got  pi  oily  well  pcrf«»rnKd.  Notwithstanding  the  wetness  of  the 
weathtr  ior  so  lor*(  a  periud,  and  the  great  want  of  sun,  tlie  filling 
and  lipeniii'^  processes  went  on  beyond  all  expectation.  Thiscai 
\  nly  b«^  arcuunlcd  ih\  by  the  eycebsive  heat  which  prevailed  for  tbt 
most  part.  In  slr./it,  the  crop,  wliich,  at  one  time,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  })cipg  tlie  lal'^st  in  remembrance,  became  ready  for  cutting 
d'»wn  abf.iit  thf  midtib?  f»f  Spptembcr. 

'i'he  stark-yard';  far  eyceed  their  nsnal  b^ilk  ;  and  oats,  which  aiC 
rhe  principal  ar.jcl;^  n.*ie,  may  be  rated  at  a  full  average,  although, 
i  1  many  instn.jin's,  thoy  will  yield  a  I'.roai  quantity  of  light  gW* 
i>c.ir  is  very  d.-ncifr.t  in  r^iiaiuit-y  and  ipiallty  ;  and,  in  many  of  ih* 
i::';v»r  clis*:^  Is  c.r  th-,^  c(  tray,  it  is  unrit  for  seed  or  malt.  What 
wiica*-  iher«^  is,  turns  our  b'.it  poorly  i  and  peas,  which  arc  every 
>otr  irvsaiici  ie>;  .ovn,  arc  little  short  of  a  total  failure.  Littl* 
i;:;ii!i  is  yet  sold,  am!  thit  only  at  coniJitiofial  prices. 

I'he  c  lUlo  tiadi.»  ciuinl  wi;h  higii  prices  ;  and  it  may  bp  fairly 
*"ated  that  the  jrra /.icr  Jias  been   better  paid  in  this  tlian  in  many 
y;  a;s  p.i>i.      \\  ]nteriiii>;  stock  has  become  very  scarce,— two-year  old 
b\ris  m  pu:t:cular  ;  !>iit,  as  tliere  were  a  good  many  parcels  of  West 
Hi';,'hriiui  ruHLs  orou^lu  over,  this  deficiency  has  in  some  measure 
been  :.nppiic.l.     Tlicsj,  in   addition  to  tlie  fine  three  and  four-year 
old  stois  usually  found  in  the  b)wer  part  of  Banffshire,  will  be  won- 
t!iy  of  the  attention  of  dealers  wIjo  may  visit  tlii.s  district  in  ihfl 
:piing  months.     The  weatlier.  has  continued  fdvourable  fur  tlie  op^- 
:i'.i'jR5  of  the  field,  vi'.h  r':v  exceptii-n  of  t\^o  or  three  d.iya  frosl 
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low  about  tlie  18th  instant,  which  occasioned  the  hodsing  of 

it  has  again  settled  ;  and  ploughing  goes  on,  altJiough  ra- 

vet  in  many  situations.     The  price  of  labour  keeps  station- 

ploughnnen  from  7/.  to  %  guineas  in  the  half  year,  tv'ith  main- 

:e. 2H.  Nov. 

Letter  from  Glasgoto,  28//*  November, 
HE  progress  of  harvest  work  was  much  retarded  fey  the  conti* 
'alls  of  rain  durinj*  the  months  of  August  and  September  ;  and, 
lime,  the  prospect  of  rural  affairs  was  indeed  very  gloomy ; 
bout  tlie  beginning  of  October,  the  weather  changed  for  thtf 
;  and,  from  that  to  ibe  present  time,  it  has  been  invariably  so 
IS  to  enable  the  farmers  to  secure  the  whole  of  their  crops  in 
st  condition.  The  wheat  crop  in  this  neighbourhood  has  un- 
edly  come  s^hort  of  an  average;  and  this  remark,  we  believe, 
•e  applicable  to  the  quality  than  the  quantity.  Scarcely  do  we 
tire  sample  hion^ht  to  market.  Oats,  on  the  contrary,  are 
in  average  crop,  both  with  respect  to  quantity  and  quality- 
descripti'-n  will  also  apply  to  potatoes.  The  winter  wheats 
been  all  sown  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  and 
jer  breadth  of  ground  is  occupied  by  that  grain  than  wc  ever 
fiber  in  any  past  year.  The  braird  too,  at  present,  presents 
:eedingly  fine  appearance. 

he  importations  from  America  have  fallen  far  sho/t  of  oui*  ex- 
ions,  iiaving  received  from  thence,  during  the  last  quarter, 
12,()()()  quarters  wheat,  and  10,S?(X)  barrels  fiour.  And  though 
ve  had  considerable  arrivals  from  the  Nortli  and  East  of  Scotl- 
and England,  still  the  stock  of  oKi  wheat  is  comparatively 
Nor,  during  the  present  state  of  things,  can  we  look  for  any 
es  from  the  States.  On  all  these  aceOunts,  it  is  our  opinion 
he  present  high  prices  will  for  some  time  be  mair.tsntied,  un- 
:ie  quantity  brouglit  by  the  fall  sliips  from  Canada  be  much 
;r  than  is  expected.  Our  views  with  fcgard  to  Ireland  have 
'ully  reali/ed.  'i'he  importations  thence,  since  our  last,  have  a- 
tedto  (jO,(K)0  bolls  oats,  and  9000  do.  oatifreal  ;  and  as  the 
:)f  oats  there,  as  in  other  parts,  has  turned  ottt  well,  wc  look 
rd,  with  cdnffdence,  to  an  abundant  supply  of  this  grain.  In 
rospect,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  price  may  by  and  by  experi- 
;ome  diminution. 

State  of  Clasgmr  yfarldSy  '28ih  November. 


MC  Wlieat  55s.  to  HOi..'> 

in  Red  do.  53s.  —  56s.  (      ,    f,    ^^.  ,.,  ,. 

"\       ,      J  o-         4  -    /•  P-  holl  of  Linhthgowslii 

Scotch    do.  :^/s. -;-4.'?s.  I  *  * 

English   do.  54s.  —  56s. j 


ire  measure. 


do.  of  240  lib. 


English 

•ican       do.  5(>s.  — ^  58o.  I 

do.  48s.  —  50s.  ) 

Mealing  Oats  ^26$,  —  'J^s,  1 

Inferior    do.  24s.  —  26 s.  V      do.  of  264  lib. 

h  Potato  do.  27s.  — 28s.  J 

Small      do.  24  s 25s.         do.  Renfrawsliirt  meas^e; 

sb  Pofiate  do.  2^8.  —  tOJi.        4o.  Sttfiixig^hbe     idtv 
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fcS  ^D^'  S. -S:}  P-  •><>»'  St-lingshire  measure. 

English  Beans  33s.  — 35s.  "1 

Scotch     do.  30s.  —  32s.  >     do.         do.  do. 

Scotch  Grey  Peas  29s.  —  30s.  J 

Scotch  Oatmeal  28s.  —  29s. 7      j       £  ^Atwu 

Irish       do.  22s.- 24s.  j      ^o.  of  140  lib. 

Fine  Flour  88s.  —  00s.     p.  sack  of  280  lib. 

Beitjcickshire  Qimrierly  Report. 
*  Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields ; 

And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race 

Their  sunny  robes  resign.  * 
From  the  date  of  last  report  (Aug.  2.),  to  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, tlie  weather  proved  hostile  to  field  operations  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  much  against  the  health  and  maturing  of  the  com  crops. 
By  the  middle  of  August,  all  the  luxuriant  fields  were  lodged,  par- 
ticularly those  carrying  oats,  which  were  so  beat  down  by  the  con- 
tinued rains,    that  they  at  last  assumed  an  appearance  as  if  they 
had  been  swept  over  by  a  flood.     Reaping  commenced  in  a  partial 
way  about  the  end  of  August;  but  did  not  become  general  over 
the  Mersc  district  till  the  1 1th  of  September,  owing  to  the  rain  and 
fogs  whicli  prevailed.     The  succeeding  week  was  fine  steady  wea- 
ther ;  but  the  remainder  of  tlie  month  was  rather  unsettled,  and  oc- 
casioned a  good  deal  of  extra  labour  and  attention  in  the  business 
c>f  ingathering.     The  fields  in  the  low  district  were,  however,  most- 
ly cleared  by  the2Ith  of  October,  and,  except  the  sprouting  which 
took  place  amongst  a  few  early  cut  fields,  the  crop  in  general  was 
secured  in  gootl  order.     Wheat,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
trials  made,  will  not  exceed  two  thirds  of  an  average  crop ;    the 
quality  extremely  various,    spring  wheats  being  universally  small, 
and  ill  filled,     Oats  proved  a  weighty  crop  on  all  the  soft  loamy 
soils  ;  on  thin  clays  they  were  barely  middling.     Good  oats  yield  a- 
bout  8  stones  Dutch  weight  per  boll  in  meal ;  but  a  great  deal  fall 
considerably  short  of  this  weight.     Barley  is  a  good  crop,  both  as 
to  (juantity  and  quality.     Beans  are  also  a  good  crop  ;  but  peas 
liave  failed  so  completely,  that  there  are  few  cases  where  the  grain 
will  pay  die  expense  of  thrashir.g.     The  Lammermuir  com,  which 
had  not  advanced  beyond  a   green  state  at  the  period  of  the  rains, 
got   completely  matured  by  the  mild  sunny  weather    in  October, 
and  was  all  carried,  in  very  decent  order,  by  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, being  just  a  month  later  than  last  year.     The  crop,  how- 
ever, is  the  best  that  has  been  harvested  in  the  hill  district  for  ma- 
ny years  past ;    so  that,  upon   the  whole,   the  grain  crops  in  this 
county,  witli  the   exception  of  wheat   and  peas,   may  be  reckoned 
rather  above  an  average.     Reapers*  wages,  Jhr  the  season^  were,— 
men,  from  2s.  Sd.  t«>  2s.  lOd.  ;  and  women,  2s.  6d.  per  day,  with 
victuals.     Turnips  arc  a  poor  crop  upon  all  the  retentive  bottomed 
moorish  soils,     l^pon  deep  dry  loams  they  are  good,  having  made 
a  considerable  growth  during  the  month  of  October.     The  best  are 
letting  at  much  the  same  price  us  last   year,  viz.  7/^.  per  English 
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acre*  Potatoes  are  an  abundant  crop ;  and  young  clovers  look 
"well ;  but  were  severely  cut  up  on  wet  soils,  by  the  carting  of  the 
com  crops.  The  season  was  extremely  unfavourable  for  preparing 
the  wheat  fallows,  few  of  which  have  attained  a  clean  state.  From 
the  fine  weather  in  October,  they  were  however  seeded  in  pretty 
good  condition  ;  but,  from  the  failure  of  the  crop  these  two  seasons, 
the  breadth  of  ground  sown  this  year  is  not  so  great  as  usual. 

Cattle  have  been  much  in  demand,  with  a  consequent  advance 
in  price.  At  Dunse  fair,  on  the  17th  current,  they  were  fully  20 
per  cent,  above  the  rates  of  last  year.  The  number  of  sheep  car- 
ried South  this  autumn  was  but  trifling ;  notwithstanding  which, 
draught  ewes  have  sold  about  12  per  cent,  higher  than  last  season. 
Few  dinmonts  were  shown  at  any  of  the  autumn  fairs,  a  great  many 
having  been  taken  oflF  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  to  supply  the 

butcher  market. Nov.  99th. 

yfberdeenshire  Quart erlu  Rejwrt. 

The  harvest,  which  commenced  unfavourably,  turned  out  bet- 
ter than  expected  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  of  snow  and  stormy  winds,  whereby  some  ex- 
posed fields  of  wheat  and  oats  were  shaken  and  beat  down,  the  wea- 
ther, on  the  whole,  was  highly  propitious.  From  the  lateness  of 
oats  in  general,  it  was  not  judged  fit  to  hazard  or  defer  the  cut- 
ting too  long  ;  of  course,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  was 
cut  before  the  grain  came  to  full  maturity  ;  and  from  this  cause 
a  considerable  part  of  the  grain  is  light  and  defective.  The  crop 
was  gathered,  in  excellent  order,  and  the  stack-yards  are  uncommon- 
ly bulky  ;  and,  though  the  grain  yielded  from  the  stack  is  not  so 
much  as  usual,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  quantity  will  be  far  above 
an  average.  Bear  and  barley  were  thin  on  the  ground,  and  gene- 
rally inferior,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  our  usual  crops.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  wheat,  (the  culture  of  which  is  yearly 
extending)  ;  for  though  many  fields  of  it  were  excellent,  yet,  where 
not  fully  ripened  before  the  storm  in  the  first  of  October,  the  grain 
is  small,  shrivelled,  and  of  inferior  value.  Little  grain  has  as  yet 
been  bought  for  exportation  ;  therefore,  prices  arc  very  fluctuating. 

Turnip,  where  the  seed  was  good,  and  the  land  dry,  is  in  general 
a  full  average  crop.  Potatoes  are  inferior  to  last  year.  Pasture 
grass  continued  abundant  and  plentiful  through  the  season  ;  and  the 
grass  seeds  sown  last  spring  planted  weU,  being  full  on  the  ground, 
and  of  promising  appearance.  Cattle  and  sheep  maintain  high  pri- 
ces, having  rather  advanced  since  harvest;  but  fat  has  not  advanced 

in  proportion  with  lean  stock. Nov.  29. 

IVigtonshire  Quarterlif  Report. 

A  fortunate  change  of  weather  took  place  about  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  harvest  then  went  on  in  a  pleasant  and  successful  man- 
ner. The  crops  pretty  generally  stood  thin  upon  the  ground,  and 
owing  to  this  the  bulk  is  somewhat  defective.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  circumstance  prevented  lodging  in  an  extensive  degree  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  uninterrupted  humidity  of  two  entire 
months,  the  quality  of  grain  is  good.  Potatoes  are  defective  in  quaa* 
tityi  and  turnips  are  mostly  somewhat  too  late* 
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The  wheat  crops  h;iving  turned  out  favourably,  the  price  bemg 
high,  and  season  for  sowing  unusually  suitable,  moit;  extehrive  triafi 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  nidj^t  valuable  of  grains  are  now  made  and 
tnaking,  than  is  rt-menibcrej  ever  before  to  hate  been  attempted  in 
this  district.  Should  sncccsss  crown  these  enddavonrs,  crop  1810 
runs  every  chance  to  constitute  something  like  an  era  in  Galloway 
f'arniin«;.  Tlic  superior  management  required  by  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  wheat,  and  the  Superior  profits  thereby  obtained,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  happy  influence  upon  rural  affairs.  Black  cattle 
have  been,  and  still  ai-e,  very  high  priced ;  and  live  stock  of  tliis  de- 
scription are  become  rather  scanty. 

What  the  farmc:  has  chiefly  to  complain  of  at  present,  are,  the 
high  price  of  labour,  and  the  property  tax:  As  to  the  fonner  he 
can  have  very  i?tt1e  hopi;  of  relief,  ar.d  is  in  ihmft?  measure  con- 
soled by  the  reflection,  that  it  is  an  indication  of  natioihal  pfbs{)eritr; 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  latter  will  shortly  be  modified. 

The  unbounded  competition  which  has  so  long  existed  amongst 
farmers,  has  been  the  most  print ijial  cause  of  the  extravagant  ad« 
vance  of  rents ;  and  that  species  of  ambition,  which  is  called  specu- 
lation in  ordinary  life,  naturally  urges  on  to  Extremes  ;  whence  dis- 
appointment and  confusion  as  naturally  result.  Of  this  the  annalr 
•f  Wigtonshire  agriculture  afford  a  recent  and  con^icubus  inst^uce. 

A  certain  memorable  land  roup,  wide  famed  thrbughout  Britain, 
h'.is  already  producctl  these  effects ;  and,  by  the  severe  lesson  so" 
given,  judgment  and  caution  seem  rctiirn'?ng  to  the  profession  ;  for 
rents  are  absolutely  fallen  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  and  the 
extravagant  hopes,  speeches  and  sdiemes  of  many  deluded  indivi- 
duals, are  likely  to  he  reduced  withfn  the  ancient  and  dtCrablft'' limiBi 

«1  discretion  and  s(»und  ]nacticability. A'''ar;;^^T  *29. 

Dnmji  ieH'shirc  Qnartcriiif  Report. 

Thk  harvest,  upon  ilie  whole,  was  a  ^iM^^  one  in  this  countjy 
though,  in  tlie  month  of  August,  it  was  sohiething  retarded  by 
showers  and  damp  weather.  Wheat,  indeetl,  wliere  thin  and  par- 
ti jlly  broken  down,  had  the  fallen  heads  sprouted  on  the  ground  ; 
but  this  is  generally  the  consequence  where  wheat  is  a  tliiii  crop.  Ir 
beranie  i^o  last  season  in  most  parts  of  tliis  county  ;  partly  from  the 
i'\trenie  fr* /Sts  in  Decemlx-r  and  .f:innary,  v.hrn  die  late  sown  wheat 
\.'as  scaii'ily  above  the  ground:  and  whether  the  imperfect  seed 
\\'..m  til?  mildewed  crop  of  the  preceding  year  may  not  also  have 
tended  t(>  the  failuie  in  this  year's  crop,  seems  doubtful,  and  desenr- 
i'lg  tlie  consideration  uf  farmers.  Too  certain,  however,  it  is,  that 
this  year's  crop  of  ulieat  is  a  bad  one,  and  much  worse  than  might 
have  been  expected  ficni  ihc  summer  weather  in  this  county ;  there 
having  beeii  little  of  »'iiy  of  ihose  thcn-ning  fnists  and  chilling  fogs 
which  are  nndefslood  to  crcasion  blight  and  mildew.  The  spring 
wheal,  (»f  tlie  awned  red  kind,  said  to  be  from  Lincolnshire,  sown 
hire  last  April,  appears  to  be  better  filled  thai*  the  winter  wheal  has 
generally  bton.  If  it  gives  a  fair  prodiire,  it  will  probably  increase 
!he  growth  of  wheat,  and  encroach  ujxm  the  barley.  This  ihaf 
Vtve  no  bad  efi'ect  while  spirits  arc  drstilkd  fr«m  \V«st  Ihdtar  pT#-' 
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'^ncc ;  but  niiethcr  it  will  benefit  the  farmery  and  of  course  thfe 
landlord,  seems  more  doubtful.  Oats  and  barley  are  both  aver- 
age crops  ;  OH  is,  more  particularly,  good  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
county.  Turnips  have  improved  greatly  in  size  ;  and  are  a  good  crop, 
where  they  had  not  failed  early  by  the  drought  or  fly  ;  but  such  fail- 
ure took  pl:ic<»  in  at  least  one-third  of  the  county.  From  the  cx- 
celcent  quality  of  turnips,  owing  to  the  fine  autumn  weather,  they 
are  this  year  good  food  for  horses,  and  particularly  useful  with 
straw.  In  wet  autumns  and  winters,  tlie  horse  will  not  eat  common 
turnip,  but  likes  at  all  times  the  Swedish  kind. 

This  has  been  a  good  year  for  the  breeders  of  cattle  and  sheep  ; 
botli  from  tlie  advance  of  price  and  the  numbers  produced.  It  is 
however  complained  by  the  sheep- feeder,  that  none  of  the  upland 
farms  had  their  proper  stock,  or  number  of  ewes,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  two  former  years  ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  season  will  be  far  short  in  making  up  tlie  Iosse<; 
of  these  years.  The  present  scarcity  of  meat  at  tlie  shambles,  and 
high  price  of  animal  food,  is  well  accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  ewes 
in  the  two  former  years,  and  the  short  produce  of  those  that  lived. 
In  each  of  those  years,  one-fourth  of  an  average  produce  of  sheep, 
supposed  to  be  wanting,  must  affect,  in  a  striking  degree,  the  mar- 
ket, when  that  produce  at  maturity  should  come  into  it.  Thus  it 
was,  that  the  extreme  scarcity  of  the  years  1799  and  1800  was  not 
made  up  for  four  years  thereafter,  notwithstanding  the  good  seasons 
that  followed. 

Cattle  have  increased  in  price  since  the  spring,  paying  well  the 
breeder,  dealer,  and  grazier ;  but  the  present  holder  of  stock,  re- 
cently bought  in,  nius  a  risk  of  being  ill  paid.  Such  chances  the 
farmer  must  run.     Beef,  at  present,  is  from  7s.  to  8s.  the  stone,  a- 

voirdupois ;  and  mutton  nearly  the  same. 30th  November, 

Rossshire  Qifarterlj/  Report, 

CiRCUMsT ANTES  have  been  more  favourable  for  farmers  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  this  year,  than  for  sevenil  years  past.  Live  stock 
have  uniformly  sold  well  from  spring  up  to  the  present  day  ;  and, 
irom  the  scanty  supply  of  good  boasts  at  the  late  markets,  it  may 
be  safely  inferred  tliat  cattle  are  a  scarce  article.  Besides  the  ad- 
vantageous disposal  o{  this  staple  article,  com  crops  have  been  secur- 
ed in  excellent  condition.  Harvest  commenced  generally  about  the 
12th  of  September,  and  was  mostly  over  in  October ;  during  that 
period  the  weather  was  occasionally  soft  and  moist,  threatening  da- 
mage, but  always  cleared  up  before  any  took  place ;  and  rather 
seemed  useful,  as  tending  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  diligent  activity, 
valuable  at  all  timts,  but  particularly  so  at  that  important  period. 
Several  fallow  fields  v/ere  sowti  with  wheat  in  September,  which 
now  look  remarkably  well.  The  wheat  seed  was  finished  in  Octo- 
ber, in  die  finest  order ;  and  a  continuation  of  the  fresli  weather  tiU 
the  15th  current  has  produced  an  ample  braird.  Principally  owing 
to  the  thinness  cf  scvcTal  fields,  the  wheat  of  last  crop  is  not  expect- 
ed to  yield  un  average  produce,  no^  are  the  finest  samples  accounted 
quTte  so  good  ti  s  the  best  cf  last  year's ;  at  tbe  same  time^  there  being 

VOL.  X.  ^•o.  iO.  Q  0 
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a  fcrcatcr  unifornilty  in  the  quality,  tl)c  aggregate  will  be  better.    Bar- 
Icy  an  J  oats  are  fair  crops,  and  of' good  quality  ;  the  latter  particular- 


\.\y  causes  iiavo  iorwaiufcl  ihc  p:op;rcss  u\  stock,  consuming  them,  in  a 

I  one:  poridiiio-  clcfRic.      As   U'^   i.'ic   in-:;;u.vcniLiits  of  the  county,  it 

*  •-  •  111 

ni.i',  be  au  xu'UccJ.  that  the  hiiJ'-c-  oi  Conau  is  now  ci.mpletcd  ;  and 

iliat  several  I'iics  <if  load,  partly  on  tlie  great  line  irom  north  to 
';puili,  :uid  otlnTsior  i, Uerii.il  convenic^nco,  :ire  in  progress.  Thtre  has 
]>een  a  rise  ol*  hilly  'M)  per  cent,  vn  tlie  lent  of  arable  lands  within 
the  last  two  years  ;  which  may  he  principally  attributed  to  strangers 
coming  from  tlit  moie  opulent  districts  in  the  soutli.  Very  lew  ob- 
tain beyond  a  19  or  21  yearsMease.  The  advantages  of  entry  arc 
by  no  means  so  favour.d^le  as  in  the  south  ;  but  these  are  expocUid  to 
be  overbalanced  by  the  low  rate  of  labc)ur  and  rents.  Every  one 
connected  with  agriculture  must  rejoice  to  sec  it  thrive ;  and  none 
will  he  more  sinceiely  happy,  that  the  expectations  of  enterprising 
jnen  do  not  meet  with  disappointment,  than  the  writer  of  diis  re- 

pc^i  t. 30///  Novcwbrr. 

Lcllcr  from  Lnv^hoh'y  If^t  Dec. 
'  Dl  KiNc.  the  last  quarter  we  have  experienced  a  great  proporti-"^ 
ot  mild  weatlier.     The  early  part  of  liarvest  was  moist ;  but  SD*^^, 
line  days  intervening  during  the  course,  and  toward  the  latter  end  ^ 
uutunm,  harvest  W(>rk  v.as  finished  in   a  better  style  tlian  what  ^^ 
beginning  c>f  tiic   season  had  promised.    The  crops  of  grain  ha-  "*  * 
in  general,  turned  out  mc^re  abundant,  and  of  a  better  quality,  xt^ 
\sliat  was  once  expected,  and  may,  in  this  district,  be  estimated  »-  ^ 
f.iir  average.     Hay,  from  natural  grown  grass,  was  ill  got,  in  xrm  ^^ 
cases,  therefore  inferior  in  quality.     Potatoes  yielded  a  plentiful    ^' 
turn,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.     Turnips,  from  the  singular  mi  ^"' 
riesb  (f  the  stas('n,  iniproved  greatly  during  the  months  of  Septc^' 
her  ar.d  OcK^j-jr  ;  and  many  fields  at  present  exhibit  the  appearaX^^^ 
of  a  decent  crop,  v.iiich  were  considered,  at  an  earlier  stage,  as  gC7^ 


for  nothing. 

c 


Black  CiUtle  have  brought  extravagantly  high  prices  of  late,  iiXid- 
so  have  sheep  ;  though  tlu^  markets  for  lean  stock,  in  Yorksliirt* 
have  bcLn  dull  [or  si^me  time  past;  owing,  probably,  to  the  grea 
nun/hjrs  of  siieep  curie  J  south  w;ird  this  season,  and  the  long  price; 
de^ii:Liuied  by  il-.e  svlleis.  riou;.vhing,  and  other  field  work,  prepara- 
Iciy  to  tl:e  g;'.»  r.-c;o]i  husbandry  tu  next  season,  is  far  advanced* 
/:■  J  e.>e<:T.leJ  v.:. lie  ilie  svmI  v  as  in  the  inosi  favourable  condition.' 

JAtlii'/'rvm  FalLii'h\  J)n'.  2. 
'    Vr  i ;   a    ii^i-il    ;m<.;!;.'^   and  gratcfid  talk    to  !>e   able  to  report  the 
I  ..;..•■;     II  :.v  l'i;i  )ii    ir    a    jiaivcft,    tht?    c)ii'niei;c:'nK'jjt    of    which     was 

\..i  ,y  i'u\  luihv'.  !t.'i)l  ;g  i?i   tlie   exlrciiu,  a'ld,  iadei-il,  threatened  the^^ 
'.•.I'll  L\t<''  ;!»c  n.ilih.L't.      We  had  ceitiiinly   reached    llic   very   verge  of 
'.  h.  ( t  tiif  grt;.tefi  euiainitics  that  can  well  occur  in  a  |jopulous  couutry, 
--a  dtunaged  croj).     A  very  few  days  longer  continuance  of  the  moitt,   ^ 
..Iw^fe.  foggy  weather,  that  ]>rc vailed  in  the  early  part  of  barvefti  muft 
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"have  been  followed  by  the  mod  difmal  confequences.  Happily,  that 
Power,  which  manages  events  with  unerring  wifJom  and  benevolent  de- 
flgn,  willed  it  otherwife  ;  and  the  damage  incurred  has  jieither  proved 
very  general  nor  very  confidcrable.  It  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
fome  partial  fprinj.nng  of  whtat,  of  no  grcnt  eonfcquence.  With  the 
exception  of  wheat,  from  the  cireumllances  jult  mentioned,  and  from 
its  having  been,  thrjuj.;!iout  the  whole  feafon,  thin  on  the  ground,  we 
have  ceitainly  obt.u:icd,  in  this  di!iri^\,  a  full  average  crop.  Oats  are 
prob'ibly  above  that  ftandard,  yielding  well  on  the  barn  floor,  and 
plentifully  at  the  mill.  Potatoes  are  both  abundant  and  excellent. 
There  is  alfo  plenty  of  fodder,  which  has  hitherto  been  almoft  entirely 
faved,  from  the  long  continued  mild  weather  both  allowing  the  cattle 
to  continue  out,  and  fupplying  them  pleniifuUy  witij  food.  There  is, 
therefore,  tht-  co  vfortuble  prolpt'dl  of  plenty  in  the  land  for  man  and 
bead.  Nntwitlillanding  this  plenty,  however,  which,  it  is  hoped,  mav 
be  alfo  the  cafe  in  other  diilridls,  it  would  be  highly  unreafcnable  to  ex- 
pedl,  th?.t  the  produce  of  the  land  fliould  be  obtained  for  any  thing  like 
what  m.ay  be  conceived  to  be  old  prices.  If  even  theatric,  and  other 
amufemcnts,  witii  fii])CTfluous  bagatelles  of  every  defcription,  are  not, 
now-a-days,  to  be  got  on  former  terms  ;  to  expeA  that  the  more  fub- 
ilantial  and  iric!irptiif:ible  articles  of  firll  neceflity  fliould  be  had  at  old 
prices,  can  only  lead  to  difappointment  and  difcontent.  Under  exifting 
circumilanccs,  prlce.^  muft  r.eccfrarily  continue  to  advance  comparatively  ; 
and  the  public  fl.ould  lay  tl.eir  account  with  this  unavoidable  occurrence. 
What  change,  indeed,  peace  might  bring  about,  is  another  quefhon  ; 
liut,  until  tliat  caw  be  more  certainly  afcertained,  a  progreflive  advance 
Uiull  be  endured  ;  and  it  can  anfwer  no  good  end,  or  ufeful  purpofe,  to 
endeavour  to  keep  this  moll  probable  occurrence  out  of  fight. ' 

Forjarshire  Quarter/^  Report. 

The  harvoft  in  this  c  ^unty  began,  on  early  farms,  about  the  iiril 
Vveek  of  September  ;  and,  for  two  weeks  about  that  time,  the  weather 
was  particu'arly  unfavo;jiable  to  tliC  crops.  The  atmofphere  was  quite 
clofc,  aiid  rain  fell  in  conliderable  quantities  every  day;  in  coufequence, 
the  crops  ^vcre  kxlgrri,  iind,  v\  many  fitualionti,  much  fproutcd.  Thrt 
"wheats  alfo  faffcrcl  from  mildew,  on  light  lands,  as  laft  year  ;  and,  had 
not  char,  will  ly  weather  fprur.g  up,  the  profpe6t  of  the  country  would 
kave  been  truly  i.laimi'ig.  Trom  what  has  bein  thraihed  of  the  crop, 
little  can  be  faid  i.i  lu  favour.  Wheat  is  found  to  be  fully  worfe  than 
lall  year, — tlvj  bread  mas!e  from  it  of  bad  quality.  Barley  turns  out -ill 
from  the  bulk  ;  and  out.^  are  very  d.-ficient  in  meal;  from  ii  to  14 
pecks  are  common  returns  for  a  boll.  Potatoes  are  a  good  crop  on  dry 
foils ;  and  tuinips  have  improved  ccuifiderably. 

Cattle  markets  liave  been  nling  gradually  this  quarter,  and  are  fullv 
higher  at  this  time  llian  at  any  lormer  period.  Fat  is  \ery  fcarce,  and 
high  prices  are  expcfied  for  th*:  feeding  flock.  Grain  markets  fit  otF 
briflvly  in  the  begHini:.g  ;  but  are  riow  didl,  and  prices  reducc^^  Good 
wheat  brings  from  4 v.  to  50^.  ;  1  lit  it  is  a  fcarce  article.  Bailey  27^. 
to  3GS.  :   i)ats.25^.  '.'i  5.C..  ptr  ii./ll. 

The  wheat  in  tM.  cvMuity,  being  moflly  foifrn  after  £ill(Ar^  ik'as  p^t 
into  the  ground  in  a  f:JvourabF?way,  except  cri  Very  we't  fbiH ;  an3  the 

C/o  z 
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foft  weather  has  brought  it  as  forward  as  is  wifhed  before  winter.  The 
quaT:tity  fown  is  fully  as  great  as  formerly,  notwithftanding  of  the  fail- 
ure for  thefc  two  years.  Field-labour  is  alfo  well  advanced.  Land-vent 
rifes  ioi^,     A  good  farm  cannot  be  got  much  under  5I.   per  acre  ;  and 

inferior  foils  arc  flill  reckoned  comparatively  dearer. Dec.  2. 

East-Lothian  Qjmrtcrly  Report. 

Though  t.he  autumn  quarter  was  unfriendly  to  rural  bufincrsy  yct> 
on  the  whole,  the  proccflcs  of  cutting,  winning  and  gathering  the 
ciop,  were  ultimately  l;ctu*r  executed  than  could  have  been  expedledy 
confi'Joring  tlie  melanclioly  and  diftrefling  circumflances  under  which 
hnrvell-work  was  undertaken.  At  the  commencement,  exceflivc  rain9> 
followed  by  fultry  and  foggy  w.^alluT,  were  experienced  for  many  days: 
hence,  moil  of  the  winter  wheats  got  into  a  fprouled  ftate,  even  though 
tht-y  were  not  cut  ;  and,  generally  fpeaking,  they  are  in  worfe  condi- 
tion than  known  in  any  year,  that  of  1 799  excepted.  The  fpring-fown 
wheat?,  however,  almofl  entirely  efcaped  any  injury  of  that  nature  ; 
though,  from  a  want  of  funfhine  when  fiUing  and  ripening,  they  are 
Ji^l.t  an*l  unproduclive.  Taking  the  wheat  crop  as  a  whole,  the 
(IclKMincy  will  be  greater  as  to  quantity,  and  much  more  as  to  qurdi- 
t  y,  than  lail  year.  I'rom  numerous  trials  made,  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  average  return  of  this  county  will  not  exceed  Cvl  bolls^ 
or  t'.venty-four  bulhcls,  per  Scotch  acre;  and  even  that  return  will  yield 
far  k'fs  of  the  pcrf  ct  article  (flour)  than  was  obtained  laft  year  ;  whild 
the  quality  of  the  flour  will  be  vaftly  inferior,  and,  of  courfe,  of  fnudl- 
tr  hciicfit  to  the  confumer. 

TIjc  other  grain?,  peas  excepted,  are  confldered  as  fair  crops.  Per- 
li;).-  oats  m.tiy  exceed  an  ordinary  average  ;  this  grain  being  confUtution- 
:.'!/  difp'jfed  to  refiil  execllive  moifture  better  than  wheat  and  barley. 
\  very  fmall  quantity  of  any  grain,  however,  is  in  good  condition,  par- 
ticularly wheat,  wliicli  probably  will  not  get  into  a  firm  or  grindable 
ilatv' till  the  fpring  ftafoj).  On  this  account,  a  regular  demand  in  the 
I',  iikct  is  not  to  he  expected  for  feveral  months.  Indeed,  wholefale 
j)urchufers  have  fw*?rrcly  yet  appeared  for  any  fort  of  gi-ain  ;  therefore^ 
!  early  the  wholo  of  v/hst  has  been  thraflied  is  prefented  in  the  public 
market,  where  files  are  irregular,  and  prices  conftantly  flutEluating. 

'J'urnips  and  olhtr  efculents  are  greatly  below  common  averages^ 
tliough,  perhaps,  their  value  per  acre  is  not  thereby  much  diminifhed. 
The  growers  of  them  have  a  decided  fuperiority  over  the  growers  of 
grain  in  adverfe  years  ;  Lecaufe  none  of  the  former  articles  uill  bear  the 
expenfc  of  importation  from  other  countries ;  confequently,  a  fcarce 
^ear  fervcs  to  enhance  their  value  confiderably  ;  whereas,  with  regard  to 
grain,  its  market  value  is  only  regulated,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the 
gooJncfs  or  badnefs  of  thw*  lionie  crop,  as  fupplies  may  cafdy  be  ob- 
tained from  other  countries.  The  grower  of  grain,  therefore,  fuffers 
iii  every  bad  year,  havi.ig  then  only  a  fmall  quantity  lo  fell;  and 
makes  mod  money  in  a  favourable  feafon,  when  he  had  a  greater  quanti- 
ty to  difpofe  of ;  v.hilll,  at  t)ie  fame  time,  lefs  temptation  prevails  to 
make  foreign  impoitations. 

In  a  pamphlet  lately  publiflied  on  the  Property-tax,  by  a  |^tleman 
iu  Edinburgh,  it  is  iUtcd,  in  fupport  of  tlic  argument  maintained^  that 
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•  the  wages  of  fami'Seroanls^  and  consequentlt/  expenses,  are  on  the  de- 
cline;' and  a  reference  18  made  to  the  report  from  this  county  in  the 
Magazine  for  June  lad.  Upon  examining  that  report,  it  nppears  that 
the  words  ufed  are  the  following  ones.  *  Labour  is  not  advancing  in 
•valiiCf  as  was  evident  at  the  IJ unbar  hiring  market  on  Tuesday  last^ 
tvhere  many  servants  ivere  not  engaged,  *  Any  oblVrvations  on  the  a- 
bove  are  unneceflary :  thefe  may  be  left  to  the  reader. Dec.  4. 


ENGLAND. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Scotch  Farmer  to  his  iFriend  near  Edin- 
burgh, giring  an  account  of  the  state  of  Husbandry  in  one  of  the 
districts  of  England* 

*  The  agricultural  implements  in  this  country,  are  generally  the 
most  absurd  nature  could  suggest.  The  neighbouring  farmers  are 
much  astonished  at  seeing  a  plough  going  without  a  wheel  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  ground ;  and  still  more  so,  because  it  is  drawn  by  two 
horses. — The  farmers  generally  plough  with  four  horses,  or  six  oxen^ 
though  the  furrow  is  not  above  two  inches  by  five. 

*  Agriculture  here,  in  all  its  branches,  is  about  a  century  behind 
what  it  is  in  Scotland.  The  people  have  much  of  a  natural  prejudice 
against  improvement;  though  I  must  own  the  ti tiling  disheartens 
them  very  much,  as  a  tenth  of  the  crop,  -or  one- fifth  of  the  farm, 
must  be  given  to  the  tythe  holder,  Sec.  Sec. — The  country  is  mostly 
hill  and  dale  ; — all  ploughable,  though  two  thirds  of  it  is  pasture. 
The  country  is  very  fertile,  i'ruit- trees  in  abundance.  Wheat  is  the 
principal  crop.  We  live  here  a  great  deal  more  extravagantly  than 
in  Scotland.     Drinking  cyder  in  place  of  ale,  Sec.  Szc.  * 

Letter  fro <n  a  Sf/ff^M  Farmer,  Octoher  8. 

*  The  harvoft  with  us  has  been  loner  and  tedious :  such  an  Jibun- 
dance  of  ruin,  and  so  little  sun,  that  the  carlli  was  ahv.ivs  cold.  Our 
wheats,  I  think,  are  got  in  worse  than  any  other  graui ;  the  article 
being  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  coniniunity  at  large,  the 
anxiety  of  those  who  grew  it,  was  too  great,  at  the  beginning  of  har- 
vest, to  let  it  stand  a  proper  time  before  they  darned  it ;  therefore 
much  was  carried  in  a  cold  or  damp  state.     This  I  ilittcr  my- 

elf,  is  one  reason  of  the  late  high  rise  of  price  at  Mr.rk-Lane ;  for 


the  millers  with  us  cannot  grind  the  new  wheati  without  a  mixture 
of  old.  The  samples  appear  much  more  handsome  than  la?t  year; 
but  I  tliink  tJKe  quantity  will  prove  short  one  fourth  cf  tiiat  year's 
produce  ;  and,  if  the  harvest  in  tl'.o  North  should  fall,  aad  the  port< 
of  America  c<^.ntinno  shut,  we  sliill  ho  much  distressed.  Flour,  now, 
is  Is.  lid.  per  stone  ;  ana  great  diinor.tcnt  is  visible  uriv^nv;  thelow.^ 
orders  wiih  us  ;  tli^-y  never  yet  having  h.-cn  conipclk'J  lo  ;»at  much 
barky  or  oat  biead.  Birley,  upon  iliC  hi:,ht  lards,  is  a\c: ypoo; 
troj)  ;  yet  upon  the  o -tt- r  S(>il.>,  I  tliink  will  do  will,  til o ugh  very 
delicioiit  of  t^uanti'.;  from  last  year.  Oat*,  \\j  v.xU  as  beans  and 
peas,  \A]l  certiir.ly  be  a  f;tll  crop.  The  ^u-.-ktohn.ci  arc  asking 
such  enormous  iiicts  fur  the  cattle  iliwV  huw^x  ^^^»  ^'^-^t  many  of  mv 
neighbours,  who  are  large  graziers,  arc  detorn)incd  to  set  their  f^ice.-i 
against  it,  and  will  purchase  noiie ;  for  whit  tufnip*  we  hnvo  i 
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very  veil  be  fed  by  tlie  o,uanlity  («r  sheep  and  lambs  we  now  hold^ 
riic  w(?t  has  much  ritFected  ch;ir  rc'-r^  by^ivlri^f  it  too  in;i:h  top,  and 
u.o  little  bottom  ;  t-vj  Ijitor  of  wliicli  i^  ijrcally  hnrt  by  th<.  maggot; 
'\vA^  \i'  a  sharp  winter  .«^h«"uld  succv'lJ  llils  wet  suinnvcr,  tJiey  iiovtir 
cm  st;ivid  the  frost.  All  i-ur  sic(  i:d  c:ojs  of  c'iuvt:.-,  or  liCarly  so, 
arc  S;K);lea  by  the  wot  avcmlIl'T.  Sucli  is  our  siiu:ili;>.\  hcTc  ;  ii;\j,  it 
vou  \\o:e  to  make  iiicjuiry,  I  h:\\c  no  dount  but  you  WTiuld  tirid  it 
i.vMiiy  the  sam^  in  rijsx  parts  <  f  die  county.  ' 

r.xtract  f>ra}:oi':ri-  /Aiirr  /'.-.-.'i.-i  the  ,sai\'r  (rrnlir-ur,-,},   X'iv   3. 

'  I  iiAVK  but  litilo  to  a. id  to  niy  la-t  coinnvaiiiciition  resjx-cting 

.i^^ricultural  HKUlers  in  iliio  part  of  Uie  country,  cncpr   that   1   am 

^>:r\-  to  li'arn  ihnt  rod  ciovtT  seed  fails  throu^^^hou.:  the  '."licL-  counjiy, 

;  '-'i  will  n.)r.  Lurn  out  above  Iialf  a  ciop  ;  and,  from  tli-.'  d'.'.irne.5s  of 

iliat  article  last  ^prln'j^,  it   Is  pn.bable  there  is  but  little  old   stock 

h  !r.      1  was  iavi.nri'd  wi'di  the  perusal  of  a  letter  yesterday,  fronj 

I  Iambiirt;Ii,  complaining  of  a  similar  deficiency  throughout  Holland* 

Tiie  pricj,  of  course,  will  be  enormously  dear.     iSincc  the  potato 

i  arvcit  commenced,  tliey  are   f.nnid  to  rise  very  dencient  in   size 

ljom  v.Iiat  was  expected.     One  of  my  nei^rfnbours,  wljo  had  calcii- 

■  aled  on  130  sacks  /j.  English  acre,  has  got  less  than  1(X).     We  have 

iiad,   i'nr  this  last  montii,  very  dry  weatlier,  which  has  wonderfully 

iiiipr!,\ed  the  turnip,     "j'he  top  iias  ceased  to  run;  and  the  apple  is 

i'i   very  good  bi/c.     Vv'heat-planiing  c(>mmenced  very  early  ;    and^ 

uj/on  tJie  li^^^ht,  mixed  sc.ils,  never  planted  better,  nor  appeared  more 

hii'iniantly  ;  but,  on  the  stn»nu\r  soils,  where  it  was  planted  later, 

ihor?  w  ill  bo  a  deiiciency  :  for,  from  th.e  coarseness  and  bad  working 

'>:    ;''L'  lar.d  from  ilie  dry  wiMiJier,   the  giain  has  never  vegetated; 

•:.d  iiiany  lands  c  f  tiiis  dei.cript:»;n,  as  ooon  as  rain  shall  come,  must 

:r:  ;ilc!;.L.'d  s^ver  acLiii.     jiraiil:  vi'  l>nc^-^\heat  widi  us  v/as  never  bet- 

1 

i  r.  i\.\:;l->V\\  ;  a:id  l.a.-i  v'vcr\  appearaiice  of  a  lull  crop. 

i  ?^iiu  ;'!u  a  .slatiincn::  ol'  (  in-  piiec.".,  w;:ltJi  v.ill  enable  you  to 
k'.vw  [I  eoirjjiari^f  n  between  I'-.m  and  tho^e  in  the  North. — Prices  at 
J  ij^v.k'.h  UiPrkeV  h' »t  S/.l-.-vday.-  AViu-.iL,  llOs.  y>.  qr. -- Barley,  50s. 
•--r>ear.;.  "Is. — Oa.-i,  .'(i^. —  \V;,i;o  Tra:;,  SJs. — Grcv  do.  .'Vis. — Oil 
'^  :k:~-.  It./,  to  i(:/.  Us.;;.  1000.— ( rOvd  V  ■  [  .i.'l]  rJ.uL':»-n,  Sd,,  Sid., 

■*  ......  ,      . 

;"vf//  './i  .  '  ■•  •■  ■:■'}':  I  y-. '•:  •  .•■;. 
•  ■  «w  ■  • 

\   •■■»:r:  I  \i!. ■'.    «-;^»Si'n    '■  \    .'■.!■  vests.. r   ii.:;  ;  ,r^  r:a.v  not  been  rc- 

:;.  I'v-r^'J  fv?r  W'C.y  \  y  'tr*^.  I'-.n^  \^-:is  l^^vvI*-  i:.*vi'  v.  t!ic  present  one  ; 

.■.'  1;-'  line  w;MtV"r  !•  r  i.jv:,-  %. rvk  v.  .\  \-'c\k\  Liiov/n,  than  in  the 

.  ..;!]-,s  f'f  Vinjii't  i::io  Jlepun  l.;r  ]  l.^^     'i  ■;._•  .-.sv  p.oi  of  the  wheat 

.    •.  ;•.  V.  rij  I'lCr.'/i  :*■•  ■•■ai 'v'^^cd  \*ry  i:i.i;ilo-'.  i.'ly  ;  li:..  tl.e  middle  and 

':\\-)  i^;:r'.4  lij^i*,  Ww  -i  p^n  in  loV^raMv  div. 
•  :.•'  :  :;-l  Pi  tl:  l:  <  ?'  i  ;  l  voi.v  iv;  full  one- 
\  '3  ef»y.-'(ieK'd  Lo  n:  \.>'\'v.  V.'i,.'!  '.a-.,  bcii 
.:,  ->  .:•  ii  i-av.  :ind  i-M  M  l-'' I>e  maiaiiV.cturcd, 
;  old.  ti'V  i;-..:>-.  V>  ' >]\  :.'."^.ird  to  th":  barlev 
.  ,\  :,::i-.;al  ■■»<.a';.*,  v.  c~  -..'jver  n'.ore  i^bundant; 
•i;  i:.i-  *...ir  '.rX  "ov  \\.kz,  ;  ■  v.  .li  iis  h.r  liie  v.;:v'at  en-p,  \\a^  very  un- 
i:  i:  c.^.  J.^:..  o  ■-  \  .    .  »•.  -'.i.ird-i  'A\ie  iinpcrfcctly  2;  t.     Indcedy 
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grain  comes  to  market  in  so  bad  a  state,  that,  in  many  instances, 

the  inferior  sorts  cannot  be  sold  ;  being  wet,  mouldy,  and  heated. 

The  Pea  crop  was  of  small  breadth  ; — still,  it  is  considered  a  good 
one  in  point  of  produce,  and  better  got  than  any  otlier  part  of  the 
crop  in  this  county.  Oats  are  a  short  crop  ;  chiefly  owing  to 
the  inundated  state  of  the  Fens  at  seed-time.  Turnips  vary  this 
year.  On  good  deep  soils  they  are  a  fine  crop;  but,  on  high, 
cork^  soils,  they  :ire  quite  the  reverse.  From  the  almost  general  use 
of  thrashing  machines,  com  markets,  since  the  conclusion  of  har- 
vest, have  been  liberally  supplied  with  grain.  Barley  began  at  a 
high  figure  ;  but  has  been  gradually  declining  in  price  for  these  three 
last  weeks.  At  Lynn  (the  great  com  market  of  this  county),  bar- 
ley sold  lately  as  higli  as  52s.  p.  qr.;  though,  at  the  present  time,  the 
finest  runs  are  not  w?>rth  more  than  44s.  Scotch  cattle  are  selling 
liere  as  hir;h  as  7s.  Gd.  /?.  stone. — Stock  sheepj  20  ;;.  cent,  higher  than 
last  year.  Wool,  of  fine  quality,  is  selling  foj  90s.  ;;.  todd  of  28  lib. 
Wheat-sowing  is  nearly  linished. — Tlie  early  pLmted  fields  never 
looked  better  than  at  this  period — Nov,  lh\ 

Sussex  Qimricrli/  Report. 
TiiK  liar  vest,  owiu'^  to  the  long  continuance  of  wet  weather,  was 
of  unusual  duration,    'ilw  wheat  crop,  however,  with  those  endowed 
witli  that  necessary  (juality,    patience,  was   very  little   injured,  and 
much  less  grown  tlr.m  could  possibly  have  been  expected;  but  proves 
by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  last  year  in  quantity.    The  samples  are 
good,  where  not  injured  by  the  smut,  which  is  much  complained  of. 
In  the  opinion  r.f  ore  of  our  largest  millers,  which,  perhaps,  is  to  be 
received  with  ciutinn,  tliough  at  the  same  time  a  large  farmer,  there 
i<;  a  deficiency  ci"ar  least  a  fiftJi ;  and  tiie  quantity  that  has  come  to 
market  this  year  in  comj^arison  with  last,  justifies  this  opinion.    Oats 
;ire  good  ;  Peas  re.narlc  ibly  so ;   and,  as   to  Barley,   there   is  none 
!^rown  hereabouts,  but  upon  the  Downs  and  light  soils:    the  crop  of 
this  grain  is  a  full  average.     The  soil  in  this  neighbourhood  is  well 
.idaptcd   f^r  Ikans;    but  tljey  are   seldom   .^owu,  and   then  broad- 
casted ;  anJ,  as  they  receive  no  sub'.equent  attention,  of  course  do 
v:onsidera!)le  injury   to   the  lands.     'I'he  general   routine  is  fallow, 
wlieat,  oats,  st-eJs  •,  in  some  few  insta-^ces  l.tUow,  wheat,  peas,  wheat, 
oats,  seeds.     Tiie  p:lv:^»  of  l.iud  is  :"«sln;i;.     A  few  years  ago  ten  shil- 
lings an  acre  was  cou:«iilered  a  ;/;•♦  d  r;. iit ;  but  m>w,  the  same  lands 
let  f'T  d<.uble  that -um.      I  am   *« peak 'n;-- of  the  arable  land.     Grass 
grounds  near  towns  let  very  hi;.,!i  ;  but  more  from  accommodalioii 
than   fn )ni   in'^ip'^lc  goodness.      There  is  one   circtimstance   whichy 
however  hiMirri-  I.il  to  i:indlovoS,  must  always  operate  as  a  great  draw- 
back t..  liii'-h  ie!.r;,  vi^.  ui-.'t  in  th;^  weald  t^f  Sussex,  the  enclosures 
are  small,  aiij    -^.'hl  •.air/  surrounded  ^^itIl  wide  hedge-rows,  wherein 
theic  is  miie  i  .'.ik  ;::nN':',   v.l.ieh  uiteroept>;   the   b(*nefit   of  tb.e  sun, 
and  robs  the  !.-'ad-j.i..J-»  ;•  u  «o;;^'J.  -able  i-xlent.     Tliout^h  moreacti- 
vity  and  ^Aill  i:.  di',''.iN-d  '>.  :  ,  .  'i  ;\i»';i.  :j  ■r'-'neral,  wiihin  t]ie<e  few 
year:*,  yet  die y  arc  ^i.Vj  »''jr-   f.tr  i.ji.ind  ii.tuil;  tlure  r.ot  boir.f  three 
ploughs  v>-ith  a  [\.\:  •  j"  !:*•:•>  ?>,  i.^-r  .:  ihrajJiifig  n:  K"l:Ir.c  wit^i^  itiiiny 

O  o    1 
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miles  of  tills  place.    The  lonfT  continuance  cf  fine  weallier,  which  began 
with  October,  li;is  pcrKiiitcU  the  wheat-sowing  to  be  effected  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  and  in  a  better  and  more  expedilijus  manner  tlian  hasbeeu 
remembered  for  many  years  :  tlie  yoiuv^  wheats  are  coniC  up  well. 
The  same  cause  has  been  very  beneiicial  to  the  feeding  stock  on  grasi 
grounds,  and  tended  to  keep  up  iho  price  d  lean  stock,  which  is 
dearer  than  last  year  by  perhaps  20  ^<r  cent.     Hogs  scarce;  and,  cf 
course,  high-priced.     Being  so  near  London,  our  markets  arc  go- 
verned by  those  cf  the  metropolis  ; — it  therefore  is  not  necessary  lo 
add  tlie  particulars.     South  Down  wool,  of  the  best  quality,  is  5/. 
J),  todd  of  32  lib. ; — some  has  fetched  5/.  5s.    Tlitre  is  a  great  inclin- 
ation to  cross  with  the  Merino;  and  I  have  litlle  doubt  but,  in  a  very 
f'jvv  years,  there  v.ill  scarcely  be  a  flock  without  a  stain  of  that  bned. 
1'he  wet  weaiJitr  in  Septen.ber  prevented  the  growth  (f  the  turnips  on 
the  stronger  soils;  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  not  an  even  crop, 
tlioiigh  they  have  come  on  lately.     Labour  is  about  two  sliillings 
a-day  in  winter  ;  two  and  sixpence   in  summer. — Thrashing  wheat, 
iiiur  to  five  sliilliugs  a  quarter. — A   carter  receives   12s.  or  13s.  ^>fr 
\'.'t  ok,  with  house  rent,  and  an  allowance  fcr  the  harvest  montli. 
Letter  from  a  Farmer  near  IVan-r/'cId^  loih  Noxewhcr, 

-  Our  hurveft  commenced  in  a  partial  way  about  the  2  lil  of  Auguft  ; 
■^■■,1  a  fmall  ro-ti.".ii  or  wh':i.t  and  carlv  Oit3  were  c^njjil  in  ilie  f./lio\vinrr 
-n.k,  whi::li  is  Jo;jnd  and  good.      Dii^',  on    the  iil   of  Scpt-mhcr,  the 

tuthcr  turned  wet,  ?.ijd  we  had  fcruve   a  diy  a:i  i   r.i^njt   witiiout   rain 
i  :irinir  the  whole  mouth.      I    liavv.*   ir.ana^«:i   fi^rm   hnd   for  f>rty  years, 
.-.li  do  not  recollecl  ever  ^r^-tting  my  corn  To  tender  and  unmaikctubk*.      I 
i.:vc  Lnovsn  it  iriorc  fprcuti".',  biii  litver  in  fuch  bad  c^n'liuon  for  grind- 
•.■^•%       We    waited    day    aTtor    tli.y   fr/.*    more    r:i.-0".  lai/.e    weather,    till 
'  ...' patienw  was   quite  c>:iifj".'li\:  ;   nnl    iljir:,   r. i:li   the    miide-.v,  which 
;'.hoiigh   not   fj    j^crtul   as  lc!:t   yt-:;r;  v. ..j  in    r/.jiiy   plaers  very   fata), 
:  ■..;l:cs  the  fnmr»!i'3   (.f   i*.  Iicitt,   ;•.■.    \»\:i    ai   b^'lc*-',   v.tv  ordinary  ir»dc€d. 
.'■i^ich  of  liie  vv'ijL'Ut  v. ill  i.t»t  ^'iiiwl  vvi:h:.'.  i  kil.i-d/)  ing ;  aiid  the  barley 
i  Jilts  vciy  u;  !:iiiijl/.      It  wv..-  io  rvT^tatOvily  v\t,  siid    li«lf  dried   againj 
Tiiist  llie  %t";ftativc  j:o;vi.-r.-.  i  e.\«  r  'A\i.\.y.      In  Oirifjq'itnct:  of  this,  the 
little  tOi.s  tliiit  v,-;.s  ;./.'.,  i.i  ».'ji:v!iiio!!,  (  f  hctli  iv.rt>,  t»-tthcs  a  very  high 
Tiice.      Luiley  ii  a  ii,r.-^»  «:ul  i/.tVv:'.K!:  j  \Lvvy  :   i>iit  thf vc  is  much   oi   it 
'vit    io   c.Div    fit    Ii-r   l.('..-  "c  •.;•!   i.ii:'V::.      V\' ;, ■.:■.!  'i' !-.\  b«ttiT  Under  thj 
ti-..!I  than  lail  ye?r  ;    1;  .1,  i).  i::^'  \  c.'\\  t.-.;(!cr  ai.d  n.if./.iiic^  great  Wjlle 
:*«  c<.rniniited  l;itii  1:>  lM'M»-'..  i- ul  iill.i^-.      U;'.):i  tiit  whcl.-,    I  think  we 
.iro  111  a  woifc  ;.Luat!i>:i  li.a.i  i:;  1  yv:\\\      l^LMtis  v.crc  a  good  erop,  and  to- 
leiaLly  wtllii:::vcllcd.      Out-,  l;i  »iJg:i  not  lir.^n^  '.ipur.  the  ground,  arc  to- 
Jt  rably  pi\.c«-C;ivi',  and  funFcred  \\:\ri  U\>r[\  uv:  weatiuT  than  any  other  grain, 
Gur  wl  cat  fect'-t.ai'j  has  heou  pretty  favouvable,  the  feed  being  got  in- 
t(/ ihc  ground  in  ^j:ood  order :   not  nueh  reaiaiiis  unTown,  exct^pt  where 
turnips  are  cultivated.      The  tun.lp  ere  p  i.i   this  circuit   is   extremely 
go(.  1  ;  and  great  abundance  of  latter  gra! j  alfo.     l^can    llock  of  every 
iyj\l  maintains  high  prices.      Fat  eaille  alio   fill   v. til.     Good    beef   ht. 
gtr  ftone  of  14  lib.  fink  cfl'al. — Mutton  7'y.].  to  vJd.  per  hb.  do.— Leaa 

Mttlc  10  percent,  higher  than  lail  re::r. 
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State  of  London  Markctsy  Monday^  November  27/A. 

heat         -  -         85s.  to  lOOi.     Fine  Flour         -       90s.  to  95$.  p,  Cick. 

io.  -  -         94s.  to  lias.     Second  do.         -      85s.  to  90s.  p  do. 

5Z!i.  T055V     American  do.     -     60s.  to  04s.  p.  barreL 
-        -  -         38^10545-     K id :ie>' Potatoes      II0«.  p-ton. 

68s.  to  86s.     Champion  do.  70s.  to  loos.  p.  do. 

ats  -  -  28.^.  to  34s      Ox  Nobles       -       6is.  to  80s.  p,  do. 

do.        -  -         31  J.  to  39?.     Hay  -  lOOs.  to  I20s  p.  loaJ» 

do.         -  -  36s.  to  41  s.     Stiaw  -  4OS.  to  44«.  p  do. 

icans         -  -  40s.  to  46:^    Fat  Cattle         4<  to  5s.  p.  ftoneof  8  lib. 

do.  -  -  49$.  to  50*;.    Sl>cq>         -       4s.  4d.  to  5s.  6J.  p.  do, 

4CS.  to  485.     Tiiiliiw       -       5$.  id.     p.  do. 
'ea«      -         •         -      58s.  to  6^$.     Cluvcr  Seed  (Red)  63s.  to  114s.  p.  cwt. 
do.         -  -         72«.  to  86s.     Foreign  do.      -      58$.  t'»  1 18s. 

11  p<Mr  quarter  of  ciglit  VVinchcftcr     White     do.      -       70s.  to  lao?. 
bufiicls.  Trcfi'il      -        -     ao$.  to  505. 

Oil  Cakes  16  guineas  p.  ihoufand. 
Northumberland  Qjuarier/y  Report, 
IE  fine  weather  we  had  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  terminated  on  the 
of  that  month,  when  wetnefs  ft-t  in,  and  continued,  with  few  inter- 
f  fair,  until  nearly  the  middle  of  October;  from  thence,  for  about 
weeks,  there  was  little  rain,  which  allowed  a  confiderable  portion 
mmcr-fiijlows  to  be  fown  with  wheat.     The  greateft  part  of  No- 
?r  has  been  wet  ;  and,  on  the  17th  and  i8th,  a  Tiolent  ftonn  of 
g  fnow,  iu  many  places  three  or  four  feet  deep,  which  continued 
e  ground  nearly  a  week.     Since  then  we  have  had  almod  daily  rain  ; 
taking  it  altogether,   from   the  30th  July  to  the  30lh  Kovcnit>er» 
bly  this  was  the  wtttcil  fcufon  that  can  be  remembered.     The 
qucnces  are,  that  the  fallows  for  wheat  arc  generally  in  a  bad  ftatr; 
i  great  portion  of  thciu   remain  unfown.      Turnips  upon   (Ironic 
:,  or  foils  the  Icall  inclined  to  moiilure,  are  very  bad :  thofe  upoa 
jitilc  loams  are  a  full  crop  ;  but  the  bulbs  have   not  attained  thai 
hey  would   have  done,  had   the  weather  been   warmer.     On  the 
»,  turnips,  in  this  diftri^,  cannot  be  ellimated  at  more  than  h^lf  a 
;  and,  of  courfe,  the  prices  were  expc£icd  to  be  high.     Some  were 
it  lol.  an  acre  at  the  beginnirg  of  the  feafon ;  but  they  are  now 
ed  to  61.  and  7!.,  owii.g  to  the  great  demand   for  Hock   to  the 
.ward,  which   has  been   fucli,    that  many   people   have  fold   theif 
,  who  ufed  to  turnip  them  through  the  winter.     The  wheat  crop, 
li  had  fo  promifing  an  appearance  the  latter  end  of  July,  has  great- 
Fappointed  the  hopes  then  entertained.     On   the  6th  of  Auguft»" 
flies    on    the    ears,  and    yellow  maggots  in   the    bottom  of  the 
;,  dt  ftroying  the  germ,  were  firll  ubiVrvcd.     Soon  after  this,  the 
)r  fungus  on  the  llraw  tool:  place,  though  not   fo  generally  as  iu 
'ear  precediiig  ;  and,  to  incrcafe  tl.c  calamity,  the  wet  harveft  occa- 
d  much  of  the  grain  to  be  fproutcd.     Even  thofe  crops  which  efcap- 
iC  rurt,  when  they  come  to  be  thrafned,  produce  very  inferior  fam- 
and  much  fewer  bnfh.ls  per  acre  than  what  were  expcded*     The 
lency  in  quantity  is  probably  owing  to  the   rava?^es  of  t!*e  yellow 
jot ;  and  the  Ihrivilled  ilate  of  the  grain  to  a  waiit  of  f'.ni  for  bring- 
t  to  perfe6tion.     Barl-.y  and  oats,  efpccially  upon  dry  foilsy  are  a» 
ant  crops.     Peas  and  beans  quite  the  contrary.     Potatoes,  in  gene* 
lie  iaferior  in  ^uality^  and  de£cient  in  produce.     The  prices  for  fiAt 
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ilook  have  remained  much  the  fame  as  ftated  in  latt  report;  but,  from 
the  pjroat  qnaiiiity  of  llock  th:^L  has  gomr  out  of  the  country,  an  ad- 
vanced price  is  expvcKd  to  take  place  very  foon,  and  to  continue  through 

th'j  winter. ^zik  Sovauhci: 

Essex  QjunrLrli/  Report. 

The  obfcrvitions  made  i)f  iho  ur./iUicLio:i  of  wheat  iliis  year,  lead 
to  till!  conchifion,  tint  the  crOj)  «)f  v.v.X  j-r-Jn  is  oiu-  liftli  Ihort  of  the 
ouiiiiiiv  avc'.\:;.e  ;  hut  tlio  ipi;:iiLy  i..  very  goo'l,  and,  confiJerin'r  the  un- 
•.\.i:ilii  '.v-.'iiil...  I,  it  v.'.iS  \;\.\\  !:  i -vt-  I'.'l  iJoiu^y  ij  hk*  wifr  nither  dtiici- 
c.  u  1451':  '.l:-'  'ijr.iili'y  r>y  i.!)  'r.'V.  i;.-  ;^'»*.id»  cvlji  wlitiv  wtll  £{nt  up,  wlnlft 
: '.0  full  i:uH  ;:  ."«M)i; :lrr:.'.ly  i:-':  n  .!  Ly  iM-.' ciiTitin'i-.*d  raiub  I'.U'ing  har- 
'.-•1.  (i. ;<";■.!  -jrl  \-  i.  i<.;.:*e  ;  llirc  u--,  tl'.'j  iri?dti:i(i  trado  is  not  cnrried 
.  .  with  lii  ■  T'iMm?  Ipirit  aj  hiii  }->  ■•  Oi':..  ciro  aii  ahipideii.t  iT<ip,  and  the 
i;  ..iity  iw  j^cu-.;'.!  ;.-.OL;d.  H  ye,  v.>oi:'-  h;::  .<•'[  tiirie,  wai  coiiiljt'red  ifsjiir- 
V  i  :)v  a  bh  [\\  ;  v\\\.  i^.  pr('\t".  L;>  U'  v.-vy  j.;,,ii,  vjtlj  a  fair  .irouu»:tion- 
;\:.f;  and  tar-  ^  ui.-  r;ttlvr  ilhw;,  f-w  br..!^  Un\n  l:»ll  year.  I3-.'aiiS  arc 
.-irTi!  plo'ilit'i),  b'lLNjiy  l)ii '.^  !-i  I  v.i-..  o.  Civ-ver  UlJ  ij  d.^aciept,  iii" 
•ro  liuaiity  not  ^oo-l.  '  l.t\  if  (."i'-j  ;  Lr.,li  i|.iei."ly,  tlnit  wfiic!^  is  ^jiioJj 
*":khe3  a  hi^i-  luic?.  i-uVitr  ^-^  li^i  n  .  •  './.inil'iUy,  -^.'.A  aic  clifao  io 
:.i','puriiv.'n  I  )  «rri.:n.  .!:i  tiiiiiip-j  lww.  air-  !j  ;t  irw  fiiiiinv:;  ;  aiid  tl"*  o- 
^vi.ncfb  of  tlip  U'un-ii  iiaih  ai!i/.\ci!  L:ic  i;;.\ /.:i'.'6  to  ^M,.I;e  a  rvf^'j-.v'  of 
■J:cni.  '1  he  plant  ot  wheat  i:.  not  vjiy  :y.».;i"».'':'j,  tlie  feed-time  being 
very  dry,  whicii  prevented  the  fowint*'  of  it  t;Il  iau- ;  ihat  whic!"!  \va8 
'.'.nvn  eaijy,  has  a  much  bett^'r  appearance.  Rye  and  winter  tarts  look 
v.ell.     iStock  of  every  «.!v:icrij)ti<)n  is  dear.  —  -  T^oth  Novnn!)er. 

TorLsh'ne  Of-fu/iy/i^  Report, 

From  the  lon^;  coi.ti.  '.icd  ran.s  (Uirin^  harvell,  ar.d  particularly  from 
tl:e  hurricane  I'f  the  27tii  of  Septeuiber,  much  !ofs  md  dama^^e  were 
o>L]:v.ricnced  in  the  cr.);is  cf  al  r.«>ii  eveiy  fpeeies  of  j^rain  ;  and  little  of 
;*i.y  lort  \vai<  eventuallv  w'.il  i,-. n.e.l  in  many  p'j.ees  :  confequeritlv,  much 
rippcr.io  vc'iy  (l.'.jpo  a  nl  j"Fi  wi.'.i,  n.-.jf».utid  r.t  :v»;.!ket ;  ami,  before  next 
Jiijdfumiri'  r,  ii  wi'l  be  1,  !t  t!;al  the  firpply  has  been  much  alilcted  by 
ihwC  un;  ivr,i:ic:iiL'  circi'r.ila.'.ci"?.  In  ether  lefp-^cis,  moil  of  the  pro- 
dice  v.i'.iiM  hi\\\:  r.L-'n  iiii!)  vr-,  abundant  as  ufual,  peihaps  more  fo.  Bar- 
ley i',  i:ow  k'lliii!^-  i.t  all  prices,  'Vs-iii  5.-.  to  S.^.  per  buihel.  Wheat,  from 
ic.  *..)  i^',  ;    l^:'"'-   «■■•  i    Oa:.,  4:-.  ^>d.  ;  and  lieai-s,  9s. 

'1  he  flate  t^j"  i.\j  V.  V.-.- :  i  T  In.,  i.iiu  \y.-ru  uj.'ltivourab!  *  to  the  fowin? 
cf  '.vlicai,  liiti-  oi"  v'!';'j.  v  ;:s  vi  II  l!- uc,  -nd  liitl?  appears  abo\'e 
ii^.-r  !  ],  '^wii  li  Li::. I  \.Iiu!'.  \x':,s  '..  \  1  a  :".•.». .l'»  Ii::';e,  oecaftcujcj  by  thc* 
^1. 1  ■;.  .•.•5M\'  (>;  i-."\LJi  !;■(:,  i  iiiiniLvIi./.ei}"  Liljf  l-jwii'^ir.  I'^'one.^  of  the  beait-' 
■.:  V  1.  1  J  iJ  rL;  ,\r  i -iis  ie:i.:i:::  •/..:'  ;.'■"  1]/:  ;.;  U*\,.n;^"  v.jlii  oats,  &c. 
1..  .■  ■•  «  r  \A  ■  .  t,  :•»;:•!  l^^  •■;::  i.\\^\:]  oi  l!''^'  ;.; -■  :x\  d-i.-i-:  ■:«,;'*r!;iMit:  to  the 
'  ..  ». '.  ;  {  1  \\ ,  i..!,  t.r,:  .".'  .  ■.  .  ]  ■.!  ai'.il  1.  ii"  i;  ».  K  i«t  .:.i  1.  );«:.;  art*  U!i- 
I-  .iri.(;:-'-\  i.\.i  ".— t  v-  .:/■  .  .  !.'.  \ '  .'r  ;  a.!i:  ;■:■■  -.L  :.:::-.  .  n.'  ';i\en  for 
\:  ]■■■'  -ill-  ••■  .  i-  1  !»i  .:t  l-'-.'-ii  V.!.  to  ^..  I  ■•."  ;■  •■  •,  '«.  '.V  .  .  I  ■:!  f>ii  i|-,e 
^•:'  i"i«i  v%!;[i  '.'.  f  j\  .1!  'I'  .:;;■-  v.:-.  jivi  "l:'!  t  ;  .  •.:  ^  .  "  .'  I  ly  i'  about 
.:.  .  :■.(',  p  :  t.'  ..  \\  i»  >;  ;  ■  !  .  [\:v  1  .IJ.  ».:mii  i  .;■  .■  .:j.  i  i::v  1  lO'.vtT  llun 
t  1  i..:iu- ti.j.e  i^-i'.  i  i  •-  li»;:.^  ti  .•■v.  r,  :.  •.  .  »v.  •;  lalt;  loriu-,  Iibv^ 
■;  -e:!  r  P';ikMv  ^vili.  G-.i.^d  l.i.ri-.-s  ;;i  ■  ;i..il  i^'iltU'T  ai.  very  hi^rh 
;<;/.•;  rl.'j  v.i»!iL:r  i.;rti-  oi"'.si!v)i  'v.ay  in  f'Mie  di-^a-e  account  for  the 
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fcarcity  of  horned  cattle  ;  as  many  farmers  have  bred  fosk  in* 

alvcf.,  for  fome  years  part. 

otk  of  imdt  is  faid  to  be  very  trifling;  and  very  little  old 
grain  of  i»ny  fort  is  fiippofed  to  be  on  hand..  Potatoes  have 
il  (>i  0  Ml  the  hfil  crops  ever  known  ;  and  they  are  felling  at  a 
priri .  IVjfr  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  pork,  are  about  8d  per 
Her,  •>.  od.  ;  rominon  chvefe,  (;d.  per  lib.  avoirdupois  weight. 
can  ii».^s,  of  nil  1oi ts,  -ire  extremely  dear. 

Notice  aritCfruhig  Mcrho  Skeep^ 
•trfoiis  ^\\\i^  rr  lH*is  c\\\b  of  the  pure  Mtrino  race,  and  arc  dc- 
incir-iiliiig  ;  ;eir  ilt){*!c,  nro  r.'qiielled  to  apply  to  Sir.  Joseph 
who  lj:i3  ro'*c;vi'd  \.\w  jvii:?-'s  con^.mands  to  dillribnte  a  confider- 
:,  lit 'xiy  i:r ported  from  iS;,ciin,  ainop.g  fuch  perfous  aj»  are  molt 
prcftvve  t\vy\\\  f:eo  from  all  admixture,  and  to  improve  their 
i!i(!':'i:n?'lv-  n:al\'lii:ig  li\?m  in  breeding  ;  giving  a  due  preference 
i.iio  havc'  raamTeilcd  th»ir  approbation  of  iJis  kind  of  dock,  by 
rcaciy  provided  thtnu^elvfs  with  the  breed,  but  who  have  not 
ned  a  fufficiert  incrcafe  to  be  able  tcj  fupply  the  wants  of  their 
r8  vv];o  v.ilh  to  improve  their  Britiih  wools  by  the  ufe  of  this 

s  addrt'fll'd  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Soho-Square,  London,  will 
ttended  to.  He  requells  to  be  correcUy  informed  of  the  ac- 
btr  of  pure  Merino  t  we>,  ewe  teggs,  and  ewe  lambs,  each  ap- 
r.ow  in  pofRflion  of,  and  of  the  fource  from  whence  the  breed 
iially  procured. 

»fiPH  Ban :;s  will  he  thankful  to  gentlemen   who  will  inform 
wns  the  a\er?vc  wei  rht  of  their  pure  Merino  fleeces  of  the* 
itics  and  1809,  and  wliat  price  per  pound  they  were  ibid  for, 
name  of  the  juMchaiVr. 

yur.  HIES. 
ITJ.H  is  it  most  udvanciu^^eous,  on  entering  to  a  farm  quite 
iiJ  dirty,  to  i::akc  at  ci.cc  a  great  exertion  to  improTC  it,  or 
i  gradu.illy,  eatiug  tlic  natural  growth  of  the  unimproved 
h  slieep  ?  And,  wlioihcr  would  this  scheme  of  gradual  im- 
u  be  niobt  suited  to  land  adapted  to  the  turnip  husbandry, 
ay  farm  ? 

th  be  i>upp<>sed  capable  of  carrying  plenty  of  naiural  grasSt 
lime  can  be  obtained  at  4s.  6d.  per  boll,  barley  measure, 
and  every  other  expense  included. 


OBITUARY, 
lowing  article,  for  tl^is  branch,  has  been  sent  us  from  Fife-. 
and  V.  e  liave  inserted  it  without  the  slightest  :ilteration,  ex- 
n'.e  of  a  verbal  kind,  trusting  tliat  the  autlior  has  given  a 
account  of  Lis  decc:i«^cJ  friend.] 

MIV    CONDI  C  I'  R    01      J  UK    1  AUMI  r's    MAGAZINE. 

iViir.N  \vc  examine  tl.e  periodical  lists  of  fame,  we  often  find 
roil'.'d  ilicre,  ar.J  cokbrated  as  great,  for  no  otho:  msofl^ 
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that  one  can  conceive,  than  that  they  do,  or  hare  done,  great  mil- 
chief;  while,  when  we  look  through  mankind,  we  see  characters  of 
real  intrinsic  worth,  whose  henevolent  and  humane  dispositions  dif- 
fuse happiness  all  around  them  ;  honoured,  indeed,  and  beloved 
by  their  friends  and  dependants,  but  making  their  Enul  exit  widioat 
one  mark  of  public  approbation.  The  Farmer's  Maoa5;ixe  is  cer- 
tainly exempt  from  tlie  above  charge,  as  a  page  has  now  and  then 
been  most  judiciously  devoted  to  honour  the  memory  of  some  cha- 
racters, which,  altliough  they  may  not  have  slione  among  tlic  din  cf 
arms,  have  conducted  the  pl(>ugh  through  the  stubborn  soil — driven 
tlie  opposing  drain  through  the  stagnating  marsh — and  covered  the 
barren  heath  with  luxuriant  crops  of  yellow  grain.  Encouraged  bf 
these  examples,  I  herewith  send  you  a  few  observations  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  late  Mr  Alexandej;  Hlndehsox,  farmer  at  MethelHilL 
Mr  Henderson,  who  died  at  Metlicl  IJill  on  the  13tli  of  August, 
was  in  perfectly  good  hcaldi  the  niglit  before  his  death  ;  and,  by  five 
next  morning,  was  caniid  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Humanity  can- 
not refrain  from  dropping  a  tear  over  tl:e  memory  of  this  good  man, 
who  was  placed  in  easy  and  afHuent  circumstances  uf  life,  and  lately 
married  to  a  laJy  of  the  most  respectable  character  and  connexions. 
Farming  extensively  under  an  indulgent  landlord,  who  but  last  year 
lengthened  his  lease  to  twenty-one  years  on  advantageous  terms; 
and,  carrying  on  his  improvements  with  spirit  and  enterprize,  every 
thing  apparently  biide  fair  for  prosperity  and  length  of  days — when, 
lo,  in  one  moniciit,  every  f(^nd  lirpe  was  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

Mr  Hexdkrson's  mental  pDv/ers  wt?re  certainly  not  above  medio- 
crity;  and,  from  his  taciturnity  in  company,  s(  me  people  were  dis- 
posed to  rank  them  below  that  mark  :    the  fact  rather  was,  that  Mr 
Henderson  had  not  that  facility  in  communicating  his  ideas  that  is 
peculiar  to  some  men;  but,  that  his  iJous  were  peifectly  correct  on 
agricultural  matters,  the  extensive,  be^ul'fully  cultivated  fields  of 
Methel  Hill  sufficiently  prove.     The  promii.ent  features  of  his  cha- 
3  acter  as  a  farmer,  was  paiicr.ce  and   perseverance,  under  the  rr.ost 
diflicult,  laborious  and  expensive  uiidcnakings  ;  and  these  qualities 
of  mind  were  exhibited  in  the  vast  si^nis  he  expended  in  accommo- 
dating hiniself  with  an  extensive  ar.d  elegant  steading  ;  in  levellingi 
draining,  and  liberal  application  of  r.iJtr.ures,  ()f  wliich  his  sit«ali<'fl 
^ave  him  an  nncr.mmou  connnand.     But  every  efFcrt  of  his  under- 
standing, whetlur  applied  to  agjiculture  or  any  other  subject,  vas 
i.ir  surpassed  by  il.s.*  benevolent  dispositions  (f  his  heait ; — and  here, 
indeed,  did  the  intrinsic  v. due  oi'  his  character  consist.     Situated  as 
]  e  was  in  the   miilst  of  a  populous  neighbourhood,  every  day  p^^ 
•M"ited  opportuniiifs  for  the  graliticatlon  oi  these  generous  disposi- 
fM'US  ;  nor  did  he  let  tliese  opportunities  slip — for  no  man  in   his  si- 
lii.ition  and  ciicuuii^tances  has  been  knov^'ii  in  this  place  of  the  cou?.- 
'.yy  to  eive  a\v;p/  willi  a  more  liberal  li and  than  Mr  HKxnKRKON  did  i 
Numbers  were  almost  v.h«)lly  dependtut  on  his  bounty  ;  and  num- 
hers  more,  experienced  his  assistance  in  the  trying  time  cf  need. 
Wlien  winter's  stormy  blast  drove  with  unrelenting  fur)',  and  carried 
cold  and  2>tarvati(;a  into  the  bleak  abodes  of  poverty^  hb  horses  and 
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irts  were  ever  ready  to  drive  fuel  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent ; 
id»  in  times  of  dearth  aiid  scarcity,  his  bams  and  &;ranaries  were 
pened  liberally  for  the  relief  of  man  and  beast.  If  any  error  at- 
Lched  to  this  part  of  Mr  Henderson's  character,  it  was  this,  that 
5  did  not  in  every  instance  make  a  proper  selection  of  the  objects  ,of 
is  charity  ;  but  here  his  very  failings  leaned  to  the  side  of  virtue : 
nd  although,  in  some  cases,  his  goodness  might  be  misapplied,  in 
lany  more  ii  relieved  the  real  needy,  and  eased  or  removed  that 
dditional  portion  of  distress  which  poverty  but  too  often  adds  to 
le  sum  of  human  misery.  These  facts  were  strongly  corroborated, 
nd  expressed  in  more  pointed  and  emphatic  language  than  can  be 
one  by  the  wTiter's  pen,  in  the  lamentations,  the  tears  and  melari- 
[loly  looks  of  a  vast  train  of  his  dependants,  who  followed  his  rft- 
jains  to  tlie  grave.  In  fact,  it  may  be  justly  said  of  him,  that  he 
lived  beloved,  and  died  regretted  ; '  for  in  him  was  united  both  the 
dll  and  the  power  to  do  good  :  and  tlie  pleasure  he  must  have  felt 
•cm  supplying  the  wants  of  others — ^from  relieving  disti^ss,  and  dif- 
ising  happiness  amongst  so  many  of  his  fellow  creatures,  cannot  easi* 
f  be  described  ;  and  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  souls  endowed  with  the 
ame  godlike  dispositions. 

The  above  is  a  just  description  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Mr 
Ienderson's  character  ; — a  character  which  cannot  be  deemed  un- 
/orthy  of  notice,  as  it  holds  out  an  example  of  benevolence  and  gene- 
osity  worthy  of  imitation ;  and,  to  every  person  in  like  circumstan- 
es,  says,  in  the  most  energetic  language,  Go,  and  do  likexvise. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  letter  from  our  worthy  friend  George  Dempster  Efq.,  with 
lis  Essaj/  on  Sheep  Farming  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  will,  with-i 
)ut  fail,  be  prefeiited  to  our  readers  in  next  Number ;  as  alfo  the  letter 
•f  R.  N.  S.  concerning  the  paying  of  rent  in  grain. 

We  are  extremely  forry  that  the  President's  Report  to  the  IVorking- 
on  yfgriculiural  Society^  did  not  reach  us  till  this  Number  was  at  prefs  ; 
)ut  we  will  endeavour  to  make  ample  ufe  of  it  in  our  next  publication. 

jIn  Account  of  a  Nero  Method  of  Planting  Hedges^  is  received,  which 
he  Conductor  thinks  well  of.  Various  papers  refpcfting  the  expenfe 
>f  making  Enclofures,  are  alfo  received. 

We  regret  that  the  Quarterly  Reports  from  Wales,  Lanca(hire,  Cum- 
jcrland.  Mid- Lothian,  Fife,  Moray,  and  Inveniefs,  with  our  London 
l.etter,  came  too  late  to  hand  for  infertion,  efpecially  as  they  contaia 
nuch  valuable  intelligence. 

No.  XLI.  will  be  publilbed  on  Monday,  I2th  March. 


Erratum.^?.  519.118.  for  iheir^  read  it% 
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ArciUiYy  Utter  from,  on  the  management  of  harvcft-work,  285—011  win- 
tering cattle,  495. 

AshcXy  peat,  advantages  of,  31c — foapers  afhes,  on  the  life  of,  31 1. 

Aw'i'liirCi  loiters  of  iutelligcnce  from,  258,  554. 

B 

r,ciiiJ^nij)t  law«,  thoughts  on,   156 — note  by  Conduftor,  160. 

Bn.iis^  Sir  .1.,  letter  to,  concerning  the  maturation  of  grapes^  465. 

BcilfllurCi  quarteiiy  reports  from,  122,  258,  405,  ^^G. 

liCrxvh'h shire,  furvey  of,  by  Mr  Kerr,  review  of,  528. 

j'incicLshin'y  quarterly  reports  from,  120,  262,  419,  558. 

/.'/'/•:i7V/-.v/'/jr  liirs,  crop  i8c8,  263. 

^J.'iuiinir,  Lord,  petition  (jf  the  farmers  of  the  county  of  Haddington 
jivfeuttd  to  Parliament  by,  4C2 — thanked  for  his  public  condu6t, 
426. 

JJuti/nvid-f  Mr,  leltLT  Hvip,  c:i  the  planting  of  Scots  firs  and  other  tim- 
ber tr*.e8,  472. 

Broom 
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Broom  introduced  into  Galloway  by  Mr  Heron  of  Heron  in  16509  JOO* 
JBuccleughy  Duke  of,  plan  for  innpnoving  his  eftates  in  the  fouth  of  Scot« 

lai;:!,  T^T^G — i-emarks  on,  468. 
Buttery  thoughts  on  the  manufacture  of,  249. 

C 
Calcidato}',  clli mates  by,  of  the  cxpcnfc  of  enclofing  with  Hone  wallt, 

195  — -Mote  l)y  Conduftor,    197. 
CaUdonian  Canals  fixtli  report  of  the  commiffioners  of,  452. 
Campbelly  Rev.  Alex.,  letter  from,  on  plucking  the  bloffoms  of  potato- 

It^ins,   «^c.  4.80. 
Carric/cf  letter  of  intelligence  from,  1 24. 
Cntfic,  on  the  wir.ter  management  of,  495. 
Chver-feeAy  p  b\v  recommended  for  regulating  the  trade  of,   i. 
Condant  Reader^  remarks  of,  on  the  draught  of  a  leafe  for  an  eilate  91 

the  foutii  of  Scotland,  346 — on  the  form  of  one  prefented  by  Mr 

hteele,  442. 
Corn  laws,  Dr  Frankhn's  ideas  of,  334. 

Coprophilus,  letter  from,  on  human  exuviae  and  foil- holes,  497. 
Correspondents^  notices  to,  136,  284,  432,  573. 
Coventry y  Dr,  letter  from,  433 — note  by  Condudlor,  434. 
Cropsy  rotation  of,  on  a  hght  foil,  where  the  climate  is  damp,  thoughti 

on,  97. 
Cumbt^rland,  quarterly  reports  from,  133,  282,  431. 
Cio^ven,  J.  C,  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Workinton   Agricultural 

Society  by,  78 — detail  of  his  experiments  in  foiling  and  grazing,  91. 

D 
Dalkeith  Farming  Society,  proceedings  of,  refpe£ling  the  models  of  II 

reaping  machine,  283 — adjudication  of  the  premium  for  the  beft  mo- 
del, 402. 
DaubentoHy  Profeflbr,  memoir  of,  on  the  proper  regimen  of  (heep,  29# 
Dickson  &  Co.,  nport  of  a  caufe  refpeding  ruta  baga  feed,  whereit 

they  were  concerned,  2. 
Divy  Mr,  fecretary  to  the   Farming  Society  of  Ireland,  letter  fromi 

concerning  proceedings  at  the  fpring  fhow  of  cattle,  ice.   175. 
Domesticusy  letter  from,  on  the  culture  of  fea  kail,  and  on  the  flakes 

fidii'ig  in  India,  242. 
Douglas,  William,  fecretary  to  the   Dalkeith   Farming   Society,  lettet 

from,  concerning  models  of  a  machine  for  reaping  com,  402. 
Dumbarton^  quarterly  reports  from,  268,  408. 
Dumbarionshire  farmers,  petition  of,  to  the  commiffioners  appointed  Xm 

execute  the  Property-tax  act,  408. 
i)w;w/m\s-.^/i ire,  quarterly  reports  from,   126,  269,  419,560 — ^letter  of 

intelligence  from,  552. 

E 
Educatioriy  thoughts  whether  a  learned  one  is  beneficial  to  the  agri- 
culturist, f)G. 
£ndosuresy  query  cor.cerning  the  expense  ©f,  98 — estimates  thereof, 

195. 

Enghndf 


.'*  ;. 
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England,  letter  from  a  Scots  farmer  In,  to  Iiis  fnend  near  Edmbur«h» 
on  the  state  of  husbandry  in  one  of  the  English  districtSi  565* 

I^ngUsh  agricultural  intelligence,  131,  27*,  41^6,  565. 

££tates,  plan  for  improving  those  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  3i5G. 

JObxffi/  on  the  question,  what  is  the  best  rotation  of  crops  on  li|?ht 
land,  (wheat  being  one),  in  a  late  and  rather  a  moist  climate^  ^0. 

£ssex,  quarterly  reports  from,  liSO,  570. 

Jl'fclitf,  thoughts  by,  on  the  first  principles  of  agn culture,  145. 

JlxHvitr,  liuman,  advantages  of  ;is  a  manure,  LJ14 — tlioughts  on  the 
collection  of,  497. 

F 

Fnlhirk  letters  of  intelligence  from,  123,  26p,  42<>,  5^51?. 

Farmers*  Picket  Companion,  account  of,  Gl — Scots  farmers  higl^f 
esteemed  in  England,  lil-5. 

J'/trrjiing  Society  of  Ireland,  proceedings  of,  ITS. 

j^^iar.'i,  Berwickshire,  crop  180P,  263. 

lieU  Mice,  account  of  their  ravages  in  the  West  Highlands  rf  Scot- 
land, and  infurmativon  requested  concerning  the  best  mode  of  extir« 
pating  them,  'ifii. 

J^ifcshirCi  quarterly  reports  from,  IS.I,  272,  420. 

Fiorin  GrasSy  letter  from  Dr  Richardson  concerning,  503. 

Firsy  Scottisli,  It'Uer  from  MrBortliwick  concerning  planting  of,  472!. 

Flnxy  observations  concerning,  310. 

Foot -rot  in  sheep^  oljscrvations  on  the  cure  of,  501. 

Forfarshire,  quarterly  ropnits  from,  120,  269,  423,  563. 

Foxes,  plan  for  dc-ai-oying,  /IK). 

Franklin,  Dr,  his  idea  of  tlie  corn  laws,  S34. 

Gaelic  language,  thoughts  concerning  tlic  er.tablishment  of  an  acade- 
my at  Inverness  fr-r  the  preservation  of,  1G3. 

i^uies,  letter  by  Professor  Robison  concerning  the  constructioA  and 
hanging  o[,  492. 

^Insgozv,  letters  of  intelligence  from,  11 7i  270,  424,  557. 

^!asgoxv  markets,  sla:es  of,  118,  271,  425,  557. 

illau^iis,  letter  from,  recommending  the  collection  of  human  ezQvIar 
as  a  manure,  314.  v, 

Grapc<,  method  of  ripening  them  on  a  common  garden  wall,  SOS- 
method  of  hMsteninic  l^'ieir  maturation,  485. 

Gn'ziffg  a?ifi  S  ii'ivg,  detail  of  an  experiment  in,  5)1. 

Creg,  Tiionias,  Esq.  review  of  his  letter  to  tlie  President  of  the  Board 
of  Amculriire,  390. 

n 

Harcci  xvorJc,  on  tlie  management  of,  28,5. 

HavgJi  lanJ,  ir.formation  requested  concerning  preservation  of,  4B2. 

Ilai/,  ob:^eivali(>ns  on  horse-rakes  i'or  gathering,  40- 

//<;.)',  on  tlie  expediency  of  cutiing  it  by  the  acre,  21^3-— note  by  conf^ 

due  tor,  244. 
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Headrick^  Re  7.  Mr,  letter  froin>  on  mostf  husbancbyt  IkMk 

Herifbtd^kvre  husbandry,  obserratiotis  Oft,  991. 

Highlands^  remarks  on  the  depopulation  of»  41,  165,  459. 

Highland  Socieft/  6f  Scotland,  premiums  offered  by,  in  1809,  137- 

Highiandsy  West,  letter  frpm,  34-5. 

History  of  Agriculture,  55. 

Horses^  draft  and  description  of  ar  new  mode  of  yoUng  them  in  a 

thrashing  machine,  197. 

I 
Improvements  of  die  Duke  of  Buccleugh's  estates,  S36» 
Income  Tax,  new  plan  for  assessing  and  collecting  it  proposed,  230. 
InvernessshirCy  letters  of  intelligence  from,  11 6,  415. 
Invcrncss-sIiirCy  quarterly  reports  from,- 125,  256,  421. 
Inverness,  resolutions  of  county  of,  concerning  the  property  tax,  466.' 
Inverness-shire  survey,  review  of,  372. 

R 
Kerr's,  Mr,  agricultural  view  of  Berwickshire,  review'  of,  526, 
Kincaid,  report  of  a  process  agahist  him  by  Mess.  Dickson  ft  Ckv 

concerning  ruta  baga  seed,  2. 
Kincardineshire,  quarterly  report  from,  1 28. 
Kirkcudbrightshire^  quarterly  report  from,  552. 

Langholm,  letters  of  intelligence  from,  11 7|  467,  5GQ. 

Lancashire,  quarterly  report  from,  279. 

Larch-trees,  thoughts  concerning,  161. 

Laiirie,  remarks  on  hfs  letter  on  the  depopulation  of  the  Highlandsr 

41,  165— reply  by  Mr  L.,  459. 
Laxo  for  regulating  the  trade  in  clover  and  other  small  seeds,  recom*- 

mended,  1. 
Lcms,  bankrupt,  cursory  remarls  on,  156. 
Leases^  reflections  on,  16 — strictures  on  the  draft  of  one  fraMed  fbr 

an  estate  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  18-->note  by  Conductor,  28—' 

further  observations  oh^  186,  346,  448. 
Lease,  form  of  one  by  Mr  Steele,  190 — articles  of,  by  Dr  Coventry, 

435 — remarks  on  Mr  Steele's  lease  by  A  Constant  Reader,  442. 
Leases,  the  great  benefit  of,  upon  improveitient,  244 — several  estates 

in  the  Tiorxh  of  Scotland  where  such  will  be  bestowed,  condescend* 

ed  upon,  ib. 
Lecture  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  review  of,  386. 
Lincolnshire,  quarterly  report  from,  133. 
London,  letters  of  intelligence  from,  135,  281,  283,  429,  432. 
London  mnrkcxs,  states  of,  136,  283,  430,  569. 
Lothian,  East,  quarterly  reports  from,  130,  273,  425,  564. 
Lothian,  Mid,  quarterly  reports  fnrnij  267,  421. 
Liiccrn^  notices  respecting,  162 — note  by  Conductor,  163. 

M 
Mackenzie's,  Sir  G.,  treatise  on  the  diseases  and  management  of 

iheep,  review  of,  .519. 
vol .  \.  v).  JO.  P  p  Monagement 
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Management  of  harvest-work  descrtbedy  285r 

Manure,  soaper's  ashes  a  good  one,  311-- jiuixunezuvbttecommend* 

ed,  314-. 
Marshland  sheep  husbandry,  review  of  Price's  system  of,  512* 
Merino  Sheep,  notice  concerning,  571. 
Morat/s/iire,  quarterly  reports  rrom,  121,  272,  405. 
Moss  land,  tlioughts  on  the  difficulties  attending  the  improvetnent 

of,  183. 
AIoss  husbandry,  remarks  on  tlie  conversion  of  moss  into  manure^ 

and  of  moss  into  soil,  204'. 

N 
Notice  concerning  Merino  sheep,  571- 
Norfoikf  quarterly  reports  from,  134,  280,  429,  366. 
Nortkumbcrlandj  quarterly  reports  from,  1 33,  274,  426|  569. 

O 
Oais,  experiments  concerning  the  culture  of,  481. 
Obituary,  character  of  Mr  Alex.  Henderson,  farmer  at  Methel,  571. 
Optic  square,  description  and  uses  of,  with  a  figure,  488. 
.  Oiiriof  letter  from,  on  horse-rakes  for  gathering  hay,  40. 

P 
Pamphlet,  old,  extracts  from,  respecting  the  management  of  roads, 

302. 
Paper  credit,  thoughts  on,  317 — reply,  482. 
Peat -ashes,   observations   concerning  the  benefit  of»   310— soaper's 

ashes,  essay  concerning,  311. 
Perthshire  husbandry,  leply  to  the  strictures  on  the  description  of, 

Perthshire,  letter  from  a  gentleman  in,  concerning  the  diseases  of 

wheat,  41G. 
Phil'Opticus,   letter  from,  concerning  the  advantages  of  the  optic 

square,  488- 
Pitloxv,  Mr,  his  method  of  managing  moss  land  described,  209. 
Pipe  music,  thoughts  concerning  the  estabiislmient  of  an  academy  t)f| 

at  Inverness,  163- 
Plourrh,  hints  conceining  drawing  one  by  shafts,  28. 
Potatoes,  tlioughts  on  the  propriety  of  raising  a  greater  quantity  this 

year  than  usual,  70 — farina  of,  reconunended  as  a  substitute  for 

oatmeal,  72 — note  by  Conductor,  78. 
Potatoes,  experiments  by  Rev.  Mr  Campbell  on  plucking  the  bios* 

soms  of,  480 — information  requested  concerning  steaming  tfaemr 

484, 
Premiums  adjudicated  at  the  spring  show  of  the  Irish  Farming  So« 

ciety,   180. 
Price,  Mr,  review  of  his  system  of  sheep-grazing  in  Romney  Marsh, 

Jli\ 
Prcrcss,  report  of,  relative  to  the  right  of  a  waygoing  tenant  to  re- 
move the  appendages  of  a  tlirasliing  machine,  SM>2. 
Prapert^'iaxy  observations  on,  115. 

Properfif* 
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Properly-tax^  as  it  affects  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Scotland,  defend- 
ed, 214— remarks  in  answer  hj  the  Conductor,  217 — thoughts 
concerning  the  tax,  and  a  new  plan  for  assessing  it,  223 — conduct ' 
of  the  Roxburghshire  farmers  to  procure  redress,  applauded,  2S5 
— ^letter  to  a  member  of  Parliament  on  the  hardships  which  far- 
mers sustain  from  the  present  mode  of  assessment,  255 — petition 
of  Dumbartonshire  farmers,  408 — petition  from  the  farmers  of  the 
county  of  Haddington,  presented  by  Lord  Binning,  402 — his 
Lordship  thanked  by  the  county,  426. 

Q 

Qiussitory  thoughts  by,  on  the  improvement  of  moss  land,  183. 

R 
Rcapersy  obfervations  on  an  evil  which  fublifl.8  among  them  in  fome  parts 

of  Scotland,  20(. 
Reaping-machine^  account  of  the  exhibition  of  various  models  of,  before 

the  Dalkeith  Farming  Society,  283. 
Reflections  during  a  winter  day's  walk,   lo. 
Remarks  on  various  fubjeds  by  J.  G.,  299. 

Rennie,  Dr,  efTtys  by,  on  the  natui-e  and  properties  of  peat-mofs,  2544 
Richarchon,  Dr,  letter  from,  on  the  Irifh  grafs  called  Fiorin,  503. 
Roads,  on  the  improvement  of,  302. 
Romnty  Marsh,  review  of  the  fyftem  of  fheep-hulbandry  praftifed  af, 

Roherlson,  Dr,  his  furvey  of  Invemefs-fhire  reviewed,  372. 

Roblsony  ProfcfFor,  letter  by,  concerning  the  conftrudion  and  hanging 

of  gates,  with  figures,  492. 
RosS'Shire,  quarterly  reports  from,   127,  263,  418,  561. 
Rotation  of  crops  on  a  light  foil,  where  the  climate  is  damp,  thought* 

on,  93. 
Rotation  of  crops,  wheat  being  one,  on  a  light  foil,  in  a  moift  climate,* 

290. 
Rof/i  Rob,  anecdote  of,  301. 
Rut  a  Baga,  report  of  a  procefs  concerning  the  feed  o(i  2.  . 

S 
Scarborough,  letter  of  intelligence  from,  276. 
4Sc-o//mA  agricultural  iutelh'gence,   116,  25S,  404,  552. 
Sea- Kail,  on  the  culture  of,  242. 

Seeds,  a  law  recommended  for  regulating  the  trade  of,  i^ 
Severus,  letter  from,  containing  reflections  during  a  winter  day's  walk> 

10. 
Sheep,  tran  flat  ion  of  a  memoir  concerning  the  proper  regimen  of,  by 

Profeffor  Daubenton,  29 — thoughts  on  the  inutility  of  fmcaring,  150 

— additional  obfervations,  153  —  on  the  caufe  and  cure  of  the  foot-rot 

IB,  501 — on  the  difcafcs  and  management  of,  519* 
Sheep-husbaudrj/  of  Romney  MaHh,  by  Mr  Price,  review  of,  5 1 2, 
Sinclair,  Sir  J,,  review  of  inquiry  by,  into  the  difcafcs  of  whcut,  9^^— « 

(ketch  of  fyftem  of  Scottifh  hu(bandry,  by,  541. 
Soilingt  detail  of  an  experiment  in,  by  J.  C.  Curwen,  E  q.,  51. 

S9  ^ri''- 
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Soaper*s  Ashes^  efl&y  otl,  as  a  manure,  jir. 

Soih  lig^^  l>eft  rotation  of  crops  for,  290 — calctilation  of  the  expenfe 

of  management  of,  297. 
Soil-hoksy  utility  of,  recommended,  497. 
Spring  Wlieaty  thoughts  on  the  cultivation  of,  205. 
Stacks    building  and  covering  of,  defcribed,  287. 
Stirlingshire,  quarterly  reports  from,  118,  260. 
Storemaster,  letter  from,  concerning  the  Duke  of  Bacdeugh'a  imprort- 

ments,  468. 
Sit'icficres  on  the  Laird's  letter  (p.  294.  laft  volume),' 199. 
SuffMy  letters  of  intelligence  from,  ^6^,  566. 
Stuisex,  quarterly  reports  from,  427,  567. 

T 
Thrasltitig-nuichijie,  propofal  for  rewarding  the  inventor  of,   155 — ap- 
probatory note  by  the  Conduflor,  156 — confideratiods  on  a  new  mode 

of  yoking  horfes  in  thralhing-machines,  with  a  plate,  197— procefs 

concerning  one,  362. 
Thirhgcs  obfervations  concerning  the  commutation  of,  251. 
'timber  Treesy  letter  from  Mr  Boithwick  on  planting  of,  472 — Note  by 

Conduiftor,  480. 
TransaUanticus,  thoughts  by,  concerning  the  benefit  of  a  learned  edtt« 

cation  to  the  agriculturift,  35, 
Turnip  Cidturef  information  rcqueftcd  concerning,  28. 
Turnips f  new  plan  for  fowing,   2S2. 
Txveeddalej  quarterly  reports  from,   129,  417,  Jg^, 
Tithes  and  Taxes f  confequcnces  of,  466. 

U&  V 
Fitnv  of  Perthshire  Hnsbandri/,  reply  to  the  ftri^urcs  on,  324* 
Findcxt  letter  from,  concerning  paper  credit,  482. 

W 
Wakefield,  letters  of  intelligence  from,  134,  277,  568. 
Wales,  letters  of  intelligence  from,  275,  427. 
Wa^-going  Tenant,  report  of  a  procefa  relative  to  his  right  to  ?emoTe 

the  appendages  of  a  thralhing  machine,  362. 
Wheat,  review  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  caufef 

of  the  difeafes  of,  99 — thoughts  on  the  fame  fubjeft  by  T.  S;  S,, 

235 — remarks  by  Conductor,   240. 
JVigtonshire,  quarterly  niports  from,   129,  404,  559. 
WiHiaius,  John,  Efq.,  his  method  of  haflening  the  maturation  of  grapes, 

Workington  Agricidiiiral  Sociefj/,  report  of  the  proceedings  of,  7S. 

Torkshire,  quarterly  reports  from,    131,  278,  428,  570. 

Tang,  Aiihur,  Efq.,  Icdure  of,  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  386. 
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